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TO 


SPYRIDON  TRIKOUPES, 


ULTE  GREEK  MINISTER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON. 


My  dear  Mr.  Trikoupes, 

There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  can  inscribe 
so  fittingly  as  to  yourself  a  yolnme  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  restoration  of  Grecian  freedom 
after  a  period  of  foreign  oppression.  As  the 
native  historian  of  regenerate  Greece,  you  fill  a 
position  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  the  illus- 
trious writer  who  forms  my  chief  guide  through- 
out the  present  portion  of  my  work.  like 
Polybios,  your  youth  was  spent  among  men  and 
exploits  worthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Aratos 

and  Philopoim^n;  like  Polybios  too,  your  later 
years  have  been  spent  in  recording,  in  the  still 
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living  tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  the  great  events 
of  which  you  were  an  eyewitness  and  a  partaker. 
You  have  helped  to  win  for  your  own  immediate 
country  an  honourable  name  among  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  race;  you  have  helped  to  place 
^tolia  on  the  same  level  as  Achaia,  and  to  raise 
the  name  of  Mesolongi  to  a  reputation  no  less 
glorious  than  that  of  Megalopolis.    And  in  one 
respect  you  are  more  happy  than  your  great  pre- 
decessor.    Polybios  lived  to  see  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  his  country  was  wholly  extinguished, 
and  when  all  that  he  could  do  for  her  was  to 
procure  for  her  some  small  alleviation  of  her 
bondage.    You  have  lived  to  see  your  country 
answer  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  by  conduct 
which    they  cannot    gainsay;    you    have    seen 
Greece  once  more  draw  on  her  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring Europe  by  one  of  the  justest  and  purest 
Revolutions  in  aU  recorded  history.    While  aU 
that  he  could  do  was  to  obtaiQ  some  contemp- 
tuous  concessions  from  an  overbearing  conqueror, 
you  are  called  on  to  take  your  share  in  the  de- 
liberations of  an  Assembly  where  every  honest 
heart  in  Europe  trusts  that  twice-liberated  KeUas 
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will  be  at  last  allowed  to  fix  her  own  destinies. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  result  of  those  delibera- 
tions, whether  a  King  is  again  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Theseus  or  a  President  again  to  bear 
the  seal  of  Lydiadas,  that  they  may  lead  to  the 
full  establishment  of  law  and  freedom  in  the 
land  where  law  and  freedom  first  arose  is  the 
earnest  wish  of 

Tour  i^cere  and  obliged  friend, 

EDWARD  A.  FEEEMAN. 


SOMBRLKAZE,   WeLLB, 

Jawiut/ry  ML^  1861. 
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PREFACE. 


I  trust  that  no  one  will  think  that  the  present  work 
owes  its  origin  to  the  excitement  of  the  War  of  Secession 
in  America.  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  scheme 
formed  long  ago,  and  it  represents  the  thought  and  read- 
ing of  more  than  ten  years.  All  that  late  events  in 
America  have,  done  has  been  to  increase  my  interest  in 
a  subject  which  had  already  long  occupied  my  thoughts^ 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  determine  me  to  write  at  once 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  postponed  for  some  time 
longer. 

The  present  yolume  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  working 
of  the  Federal  system  in  Andent  Greece.  The  Federal 
period  of  Grecian  history  is  one  which  has  been  generally 
n^lected  by  English  scholars,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  have 
done  something  to  bring  into  more  notice  a  period  than 
which  none  is  richer  in  political  lessons.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  Greece  or 
a  history  of  Achaia,  but  a  history  of  Grecian  Federalism. 
From  this  difference  of  object  it  follows  that  I  have  treated 
my  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that 
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which  I  should  have  thought  appropriate  to  a  r^ular  his- 
tory of  Qreece  or  of  any  other  country.  Firsts  As  a  his- 
torian of  Federalism,  I  look  to  eyerything  mainly  as  iUus- 
trating,  or  not  iUustrating,  the  progress  of  Federal  ideas.  I 
dwell  upon  events,  or  I  hurry  over  them,  not  according  to 
their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  to  their  importance 
for  my  particular  purpose.  I  have  disposed  in  a  line  or 
two  of  battles  which  were  of  high  moment  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  world,  and  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  obscure  debates 
and  embassies,  when  their  details  happened  to  throw  light  on 
the  Achaian  Constitution  or  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  Achaian  Assembly.  It  so  happens  that  much  of  the 
information  most  valuable  for  my  purpose  comes  in  the 
form  of  details  of  this  kind,  which  a  general  historian 
would,  naturally  and  properly,  cut  very  short  I  mention 
this  merely  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  either  depre- 
ciated or  overvalued  subjects  which,  writing  with  a  special 
object^  I  have  looked  at  mainly  from  the  point  of  view 
dictated  by  that  object. 

Secondly,  In  writing  the  history^  rnxb^sf  a  particular 
country,  tmt  of  «  {nm  tif  government  which  has  existed  in 
several  countries,  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  iUus- 
trate  the  events  and  institutions  of  which  I  write  by  paral- 
lel or  contrasted  events  and  institutions  in  other  times  and 
places.  I  have  striven  to  make  the  politics  of  Federal 
Qreece  more  intelligible  and  more  interesting,  by  showing 
their  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  the  politics  of 
modem  England  and  America.  I  should  have  done  this, 
in  some  degree,  in  a  history  of  any  sort,  but  I  have  done  it 
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far  more  fully  in  a  histoiy  of  a  form  of  goyermnent  than  I 
should  have  done  in  an  ordinary  history  of  Qreece  or  of 
any  other  country.  And  I  trust  that  I  have  not  compared 
ancient  and  modem  politics  in  the  mere  interest  of  any 
modem  party.  I  have  certainly  not  i^ritten  in  the  interest 
of  either  the  North  or  the  South  in  the  American  quarrel 
I  see  too  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  both  sides  to  be 
capable  of  any  strong  partizanship  for  either.  Possibly 
this  may  not  be  a  bad  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  approach 
the  history  of  the  quarrel,  when  the  course  of  my  subject 
brings  me  to  it.  At  present,  what  I  have  had  to  do  has 
mainly  been  to  argue  against  the  false  inferences  on  the 
subject  of  Federalism  in  general  which  some  have  drawn 
from  recent  American  history.  And,  if  I  do  not  write  in 
the  interest  of  either  side  in  the  American  dispute, 
neither  am  I  conscious  of  writing  in  the  interest  of  any 
Wbylirrh  political  party.  I  am  conscious  of  holding  strong 
opinions  on  many  paints  both  of  home  and  foreign  politics ; 
for  historical  study  does  more  than  BarytUng  else  to  lead 
the  mind  to  a  definite  political  creed ;  but,  at  the  saino 
time,  it  does  at  least  as  much  to  hinder  the  growth  of  any 
narrow  political  partizanship.  A  historical  student  soon 
learns  that  a  man  is  not  morally  the  worse  for  being  Whig 
or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Royalist  or  Republican, 
Aristocrat  or  Democrat,  Unionist  or  Confederate.  He 
soon  learns  to  sympathize  with  individuals  among  all 
parties,  but  to  decline  to  throw  in  his  lot  unreservedly  with 
any  party.  But  he  will  not  carry  his  political  toleration  so 
&r  as  to  confound  political  differences  and  moral  crimes. 
Indignation  at  successful  wickedness  is  a  feeling  of  which 
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no  honest  man  will  ever  wish  to  rid  himself ;  no  honest 
man,  above  all  no  honest  student  of  histoiy,  will  ever 
bring  himself  to  look  on  the  Tyrant  whose  very  being 
implies  the  overthrow  of  right  with  the  same  eyes  with 
which  he  looks  on  the  mere  political  adversary  whose 
motives  may  be  as  honourable  as  his  own. 

In  writing  the  present  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
combine  a  text  which  may  be  instructive  and  interest- 
ing to  any  thoughtful  reader,  whether  specially  learned  or 
not,  with  notes  which  may  satisfy  the  requiremente 
of  the  most  exacting  scholar.  In  the  text  therefore  I 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided  technicalities,  and 
I  have  thrown  the  discussion  of  many  points  of  detail 
into  the  notes.  I  have  throughout  been  lavish  in  the 
citation  of  authorities,  as  I  hold  that  an  author  should 
not  require  his  readers  to  take  anything  on  his  bare  word, 
but  should  give  them  the  means  of  refuting  him  out  of 
his  own  pages,  if  they  think  good.  If  I  have  overdone 
it  in  the  matter  of  references,  I  am  sure  that  every  real 
student  will  allow  that  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
I  have  felt  such  deep  gratitude  to  those  authors  who 
really  act  as  guides  and  not  as  rivals  to  the  original 
writers,  and  I  have  felt  so  aggrieved  at  those  who  follow 
another  course,  that  I  was  determined  to  do  all  I  could 
to  avoid  blame  on  this  most  important  score. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  for  this  period  of  Grecian 
history  has  been  explained  in  several  passages  of  the 
volume  itself,  and  the  chief  among  them,  Polybios  and 
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Plutarch,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  scholar.  But 
besides  the  evidence  of  historians,  there  are  few  parts 
of  history  on  which  more  light  is  thrown  by  the  evi- 
dence of  coins.  In  this  branch  of  my  Bubject,  I  am 
bound,  at  every  step,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  numismatic  knowledge  of  my 
friend  the  Hon.  John  Leicester  Warren.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  his  numismatic  and  my  historical  evidence 
has  enabled  us  together  to  fix  several  points  which  pro- 
bably neither  of  us  could  have  fixed  separately.  I  should 
have  drawn  more  largely  on  Mr.  Warren's  resources,  which 
have  been  always  open  to  me,  were  scholars  not  likely 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  researches  into  Greek  Federal 
Coinage  in  a  separate  form. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  eyes  by  unaccustomed 
forms,  I  have  spelled  Greek  names,  as  closely  as  I  could, 
according  to  the  Greek  orthography.  This  practice  is 
now  very  general  in  Germany,  and  it  is  gradually  making 
its  way  in  England  Mr.  Grote  first  ventured  to  restore 
the  Greek  K ;  Professor  Max  Mtiller,  in  the  Oxford 
Essays,  went  several  degrees  further.  For  the  Latin 
spelling,  nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  custom — a  custom, 
which  is  merely  a  part  of  that  unhappy  way  of  looking 
at  everything  Greek  through  a  Latin  medium,  which 
has  so  long  made  havoc  of  our  philology  and  mythology. 
In  exactly  the  same  way,  serious  mischief — I  believe  I 
may  say  serious  political  mischief — has  been  done  by  our 
habit  of  looking  at  nearly  everything  in  modem  Europe 
through  a  French  medium,  and  of  speaking  of  German, 
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Italian,  and  Flemish  places  by  French  corroptions  of 
their  names.  Strange  to  say,  while  we  clothe  Italian 
names  in  a  French  dress,  we  usually  clothe  Modem 
Qreek  names  in  an  Italian  dress.  Inexplicable  confusion 
is  the  necessary  result ;  names  which  haye  not  altered 
since  the  days  of  Homer  are  written  in  endless  ways  to 
adapt  them  to  a  Western  pronunciation  which  is  hardly 
ever  that  of  Englishmen.  The  island  of  Mtlos  has  never 
changed  its  name,  and  its  name  is  sounded  in  the  same 
way  by  a  Greek  and  by  an  Englishman.  It  seems  eminently 
absurd  to  talk  about  Melos  in  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  but,  if  the  island  happens  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  modem  book  or  newspaper,  to  change  its  name  into 
that  of  MUo  the  slayer  of  Clodius.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
serve consistency  is  to  write  every  Qreek  name,  old  or  new, 
according  to  the  native  spelling,  and  to  leave  each  reader 
to  pronounce  according  to  accent  or  quantity  as  he 
pleases.  This  I  have  done  throughout,  with  two  excep- 
tions. When  a  name  has  a  really  English,  bb  distin- 
guished from  a  Latin  or  French,  form,  such  as  Philip, 
Ptolemy,  Athens,  Corinth,  I  should  never  think  of  making 
any  change;  indeed  I  rather  regret  that  we  have  not 
more  forms  of  the  kind.  Again,  a  few  very  familiar 
names,  like  Thermopylse,  Bceotia^  &c.,  though  the  form 
is  not  thoroughly  English,  I  have  left  as  they  are  usually 
spelled.  The  change  which  has  the  most  unusual  look 
is  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  ai  for  as  in  the  ending 
of  plural  feminine  names.  In  many  cases,  however,  there 
is  also  a  singular  form  in  use,  which  I  have  preferred 
wherever  I  could. 
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I  have  given  three  maps,  showing  the  boundaries 
which  the  different  states  treated  of  assumed  at  dif- 
ferent timea  These  have  been  reduced,  with  the  neces- 
sary changes  from  Eiepert's  Atkis  von  Hellas.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Achaian  League  at  the  different  times 
fixed  on  will  be  found,  I  trust,  to  be  accurately  given, 
but  the  position  of  a  few  of  the  cities  is  matter  of  un- 
certainty. But  among  the  states  of  Northern  Greece, 
the  ^tolian  and  Macedonian  conquests  and  losses  made 
every  frontier  fluctuating,  and  we  have  less  accurate  in- 
formation about  those  regions  than  we  have  as  to  the 
changes  in  Peloponn^sos.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  any  state  north  of 
Bceotia  at  any  particular  moment,  and  my  attempts,  or 
any  others,  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  as 
merely  probable  approximations. 

I  trust  that  the  second  volume,  containing  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  and  other  German  Leagues,  will  follow  the 
present  with  all  reasonable  speed.  But  it  involves  a 
minute  examination  of  some  very  obscure  portions  of 
history,  and  I  cannot  fix  any  certain  time  for  its  appear- 
ance. 


SOMXRLKAZX,    WSLLS, 

January  2nd,  1808. 
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HISTORY 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER  I 


OBNEBAL  INTBODUOTION. 


In  undertaking  to  write  the  History  of  Federal  Govern-  chap.  i. 
ment,  I  propose  to  myself  a  task  somewhat  different  - 
from  that  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  those 
writers  who  hare  hitherto  treated  of  the  subject  It  has  object  of 
been  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  political  philosophy,  of 
International  Law,  and  of  local  or  temporary  political  con- 
troTcrsy.  I  shall  draw  upon  the  materials  which  hare 
been  gathered  together  by  writers  of  all  these  classes ; 
but  my  own  object  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  object 
of  any  one  of  them.  I  purpose  not  so  much  to  discuss 
the  abstract  nature  of  Federal  Goyemment,  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  actual  working  in  ages  and  countries  widely 
remoTed  from  one  another.  The  exact  definition,  both 
of  a  Federation  in  general  and  of  the  particular  forms 
of  Federations^  has  often  taxed  the  ingenuity  both  of 
political  philosophers  and  of  international  lawyers.  For 
[  /  the  purposes  of  the  historian  a  less  rigid  accuracy  of 
definition  may  be  allowed.  History  often  recc^nizes  both 
likenesses  and  unlikenesses  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
define  with  any  precision,  either  legal  or  philosophical. 
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••'•^  :•':.':•.•  '::..: :-, .. .* general  introduction. 

CHAP.  I.  (jPederal  GoTemment,  as  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show, 
Federalism  is,  in  its  essence,  a  compromise  between  two  opposite 
m^"P"^  political  systema  Its  different  forms  occupy  the  whole 
middle  space  between  two  widely  distant  extremes.  It 
is  therefore  only  natural  that  some  of  these  intermediate 
forms  should  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  the  extremes 
on  either  side.  Controversies  may  thus  easily  be  raised 
both  as  to  the  correct  definition  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  also  whether  this  or  that  particular  government 
therefore  comes  within  the  definition.  The  examples  of  Federal 
define.  Constitutions  which  history  supplies  are  scattered  over 
widely  distant  ages  and  countries ;  they  are  found  among 
nations  widely  differing  from  one  another  in  the  amount 
of  their  political  advancement  and  general  civilization, 
^ffiut  all  of  them  agree  in  some  points  which  history  easily 
recognizes^  though  it  may  be  hard  to  bring  them  within 
the  grasp  of  legal  definition.  There  is  what  may  be  called 
a  certain  Federal  ideal,  which  has  sometimes  been  real- 
ized in  its  full,  or  nearly  its  fiill,  perfection,  while  other 
cases  have  shown  only  a  more  or  less  remote  approxi- 
mation to  it.  j  To  establish  a  definition  and  a  nomen- 
clature for  all  these  several  classes  of  governments,  is  the 
business  of  the  political  philosopher.  The  historian,  in 
recognizing  the  unlikeness,  will  also  recognize  the  likeness^ 
and  will  acknowledge  them  all,  perfect  and  imperfect 
alike,  as  forming  natural  portions  of  his  subject  The 
first  rude  approach  to  any  particular  form  of  government 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment as  the  most  fully  developed  shape  which  it  can 
afterwards  assume.  I  shall  therefore  not  scruple  to  apply 
the  name  of  Federal  Government  to  many  states  to  which  \ 

philosophical  and  legal  inquirers  would  probably  refuse         i 
General    <  it    iThe  name  of  Federal  Government  may,  in  this  wider  > 

forhistori-  s^nse,  be  applied  to  any  union  of  component  members, 
calpur-      iirhere  the  degree  of  union  between   the  members  sur- 


DEFINITION  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  3 

passes    that  of  mere    alliance,    however   intimate,    and  chap,  i.^ 
where  the  degree  of  independence  possessed  by  each 
member  surpasses  anything  which  can  fairly  come  under 
the  head  of  merely  mnnicipal  freedom.^  Such  unions 
hare  been  common  in  many  ages  and  countries,  and  many 
of  them  haye  been  far  firom  realizing  the  full  ideal  of  a 
federal  QoTemment     That  ideal  in  its  highest  and  most 
elaborate  development,  is  the  most  finished  and  the  most 
artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity.     It  is  hardly 
possible  that  Federal  Government  can  attain  its  perfect 
form  except  in  a  highly  refined  age,  and  among  a  people 
whose  political  education  has  already  stretched  over  many 
generations.     Two  requisites  seem  necessary  to  constitute  Definition 
a  Federal  Government  in  this  its  most  perfect  form.     On  Federal  ^^ 
the  one  hand,  each  of  the  members  of  the  Union  must  ^^®™' 
be  wholly  independent  in  those  matters  which  concern 
each  member  only.     On  the  other  hand,  all  must  be  sub-    « 
ject  to  a  common  power  in  those  matters  which  concern 
the  whole  body  of  members  collectively.     Thus  each  mem-  Internal 
ber  will  fix  for  itself  the  laws  of  its  criminal  jurisprudence,  ^ncTof 
and  even  the  details  of  its  political  constitution.     And  it  ^embew^ 
will  do  ihis,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege  or  concession 
from  any  higher  power,  but  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right, 
by  virtue  of  its   inherent  powers    as    an    independent 
commonwealth.     But  in  all  matters  which  concern  the 
general  body,  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  members  will 
cease.     Each  member  is  perfectiy  independent  within  its 
own  sphere;  but  there  is  another  sphere  in  which  its 
independence,  or  rather  its  separate  existence,  vanishes. 
It  is  invested  with  every  right  of  sovereignty  on  one  class  Sove- 
of  subjects,  but  there  is  another  class  of  subjects  on  which  th^Umon 
it^is  as  incapable  of  separate  political  action  as  any  pro-  ^^^  , 
vince  or  city  of  a  monarchy  or  of  an  indivisible  republic,  matters. 
Hie  making  of  peace  and  war,  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  ambassadors,  generally  all  that  comes  within  the  depart- 
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ment  of  International  Law,  will  be  reserved  wholly  to  the 
central  power.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Union  will  be  diplomatically  unknown  to 
foreign  nations,  which  will  never  be  called  u{K)n  to  deal 
with  any  power  except  the  Central  €k)vemmentiA  Federal 
Union,  in  short,  will  form  one  State  in  relation  to  other 
powers,  but  many  States  as  r^ards  its  internal  admini?- 
stration.  |  This  complete  division  of  sovereignty  we  may 
look  upon  as  essential  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Federal  ideal  But  that  ideal  is  one  so  very  refined  and 
artificial,  that  it  seems  not  to  have  been  attained  more 
than  four  or  five  times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
a  History  of  Federal  Government  must  embrace  a  much 
wider  range  of  subjects  than  merely  the  history  of  those 
states  which  have  actually  realized  the  Federal  idea  We 
must  look  at  the  idea  in  its  germ  as  well  as  in  its  per- 
fection. We  shall  learn  better  to  understand  what  perfect 
Federalism  is  by  comparing  it  with  Federalism  in  a  less 
fully-developed  shape.  In  order  thus  to  trace  the  Federal 
principle  from  its  birth,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  very 
early  times,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  very  rude  states  of 
society.  But  of  course  it  will  not  be  needful  to  dwell 
at  much  length  on  those  commonwealths  of  whose  con* 
stitution  and  history  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
detaUed  account  For  some  commonwealths,  which  may 
ftdrly  claim  the  name  of  Federal  Governments  in  the  wider 
sense,  a  mere  glance  will  be  enough.  Our  more  detailed 
examination  must  be  reserved  for  a  few  more  illustrious 
examples  of  Federal  Unioa  There  are  a  few  famous 
commonwealths  which,  either  from  having  perfectly,  or 
nearly  perfectly,  realized  the  Federal  idea,  or  else  from 
their  importance  and  celebrity  in  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  stand  out  conspicuously  at  the  very  first  glimpse 
of  the  subject,  and  whose  constitution  and  history  will 
deserve  and  repay  our  most  attentive  study. 
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Four  Federal  Commonwealths,  then,  stand  out,  in  four  chap.  i. 
different  ages  of  the  world,  as  commanding,  above  aU 
others,  the  attention  of  students  of  political  history.     Of 
these  four,   one  belongs  to  what  is  usually  known  as  Fotir  ereat 
"ancient^"    another  to  what  is  commonly  called    "me-ofpl^^l 
diseyal "  history ;  a  third  arose  in  the  period  of  transition  Govern- 
between  medisBval  and  modem  history ;  the  creation  of 
ihe  fourth  may  hare  been  witnessed  by  some  few  of  those 
who  are  still  counted  among  living  men.     Of  these  four, 
again,  one  has  been  a  thing  of  the  past  for  many  centuries  ; 
another  has  so  chained  its  form  that  it  can  no  longer 
claim  a  place  among  Federal  Governments  ;  but  the  other 
two,  one  of  them  among  the  least,  the  other  among  the 
greatest^  of  independent  powers,  still  remain,  exhibiting 
Federalism  in  a  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect,  form,  standing, 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  as  living  examples 
of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  political  combination& 

These  four  femous  Commonwealths  are. 

First   the  Achatan  League  in   the  later   days   of  The 
Ancient  Greece,   whose  most  flourishing    period    comes  league^ 
within  the  third  century  before  our  own  era.  ?-^-  ^®^~ 

Second,  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  The  Swiss 
which,  with  many  changes  in  its  extent  and  constitution,  £^^^1^291- 
has  lasted  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  our  own  day.        ^®^2- 

Third,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether^  The 
l^ANDS,  whose  Union  arose  in  the  War  of  Independence  p^^™^ 
against  Spain,  and  lasted,  in  a  republican  form,  till  the  ^i^^^s* 
War  of  the  French  Revolution.  1795. 

Fourth,  the  United  States   of  North  America,  The 
which  formed  a  Federal  Union  after  their  revolt  from  the  stat^ 
British  Crown  under  Qeorge  the  Third,  and  whose  destiny  I'^ol^If'^  c; , 
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CHAP.  I.    forms  one  of  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  political  problems  of  our  own  time. 

Of  these  Four,  three  come  sufficiently  near  to  the  full 

realization  of  the  Federal  idea  to  l)e  entitled  to  rank 

Character-  among  perfect  Federal  Qovemments.  \The  Achaian  League, 

the  Foar    ^^^  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 

^roP^^  Constitution,  are  indeed  the  most  perfect  developments  of 

tions.        the  Federal  principle  which  the  world  has  ever  seen^    The 

f^  ,^    Swiss  Confederation,  in  its  origin  a  Union  of  the  loosest 

I  ^  q  1       kind,  has  gradually  drawn  the  Federal  bond  tighter  and 

tighter,  till,  within  our  own  times,  it  has  assumed  a  form 

which  fairly  entitles  it  to  rank  beside  Achaia  and  America. 

The  claim  of  the  United  Provinces  is  more  doubtful;^ 

their  union  was  at  no  period  of  their  republican  being  so 

close  as  that  of  Achaia,  America,  and  modem  Switzerland. 

But  the  important  place  which  the  United  Provinces  once 

filled  in  European  history,  and  the  curious  and  instructive 

nature  of  their  political  institutions,  fully  entitle  them  to  a 

place  in  the  first  rank  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 

History.    All  these  four  then  I  purpose  to  treat  of  at  some 

considerable  length.     Over  less  perfect  or  less  illustrious 

examples  of  the  Federal  system  I  shall  glance  more  lightly, 

or  use  them  chiefly  by  way  of  contrast  to  point  out  more 

clearly  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  tiiese  four  great 

TheOer-    examples.  /Thus,  for  instance,  the  modem  German  Con- 

^ratbn.  federation  is,  in  point  of  territorial  extent  and  of  the 

power  of  many  of  the  states  which  compose  it,  of  far 

greater  importance  than  any  of  the  EuropeaA  instances 

among  the  Four.    But  its  constitution  is  so  widely  removed 

from  the  perfection  of   the  Federal   idea  that,  for  our 

present  purpose,  this  Union,  which  includes  two  of  the 

Great  Powers  of  Europe,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating 

by  contrast  the  more  perfect  constitutions  of  Achaia  and 

*  See  Motley  >  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  iii.  415. 
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Switzeriand)  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  little  doubt  chap.  i. 
that  there  were  in  the  ancient  world  several  other  Confede-  other 
rations^  whose  constitutionB  must  have  realized  the  Federal  ^^pies ; 
idea  almost  as  perfectly  as  the  more  famous  League  of 
Achaia.     But  some  of  these  possessed  so  little  influence  in 
the  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  histoiy. 
In  the  case  of  others  we  Know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
details  of  their  constitutions.     Northern  Greece,  especially,  in  Gi-eece ; 
in  the  later  days  of  Grecian  freedom,  abounded  in  small 
Federal  States,  but  we  hare  no  such  minute  knowledge  of 
their  histoiy  and  constitution  as  we  have  of  those  of 
Achaia.     Even  the  great  and  important  League  of  iEtolia, 
so  long  the  rival  of  Achaia,  is  far  better  known  to  us  in  its 
external  history  than  in  its  internal  constitution.     Again  it  in  Italy  ; 
is  clear  that  the  Thirty  Cities  of  Latium,  and  probably 
some  other  simikr  Leagues  among  the  old  Italian  com- 
monwealths, must  have  been  united  by  a  Federal  bond  of  a 
veiy  close  kind.    But  we  know  hardly  anything  about  them 
except  what  may  be  picked  up  from  the  half-mythical 
narratives  of  their  wars  and  alliances  with  Rome.     Lykia  in  Lykia. 
too,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  a  Federal  constitution  which 
was  in  some  respects  more  perfect  than  that  of  Achaia 
itself.     But  then  Lykia  has  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a  history,  and  its  Federal  constitution  arose  at  so  late 
a  period   that   its  independence  was   provincial  rather 
than  strictly  national     So,  in  later  times,  the  Swiss  Confe-  Other 
deration  was  really  only  one  of  several  unions  of  German  leagu^; 
cities,  which  happened  to  obtain  greater  importance  and 
permanence  than  the  rest.     One  of   these  unions,   the 
famous  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  still  exists,  though  the  Hanse 
with  diminished  splendour,  in  our  own  day.     So,  in  days 
later  still,  the  precedent  of  Federal  union  given  by  the 
English  settlements  in  North  America,  has  been  followed,  other 
though  as  yet  with  but  little  success  or  credit,  by  several  of  c^fSh^ 
the  Republics  which  have  arisen  among  the  ruins  of  Spanish  nations. 
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CHAP.  I.  dominion  in  the  same  continent  All  these  instances, 
Greek,  Italian,  German,  and  American,  will  demand  some 
notice  in  the  course  of  our  present  inquiiy.  But  they  will 
not  need  that  full  and  minute  attention  which  must  be 
reserred  for  Achaia^  Switzerland,  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  United  States. 

Before,  however,  we  go  on  to  describe  in  detail  the 
constitution  and  history  of  any  particular  Federal  state,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  make  some  further  remarks  on  Federal 
GoTemment  in  general,  and  to  draw  out  at  some  length 
the  points  of  contrast  between  that  and  other  political 
systems. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OHABACTBBISnCS  OF  FEDERAL  GOYERNKEITT  AB  OOXPARBD  WITH 

OTHER  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

I  HAVE  already  giyen  something  like  a  definition  of  ^^^'  "' 
Federal  Qoyemment  in  its  perfect  form,  premising  that 
that  perfect  form  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  all  the 
examples  which  will  come  under  our  present  suryey.  (We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  even  of  the 
four  illustrious  Confederations  which  I  haye  selected  for 
special  examination.  \  Compared  with  the  constitutions 
of  Achaia  and  America,  the  Federal  compact  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  before  the  French  Reyolution,  and  eyen 
the  Union  of  the  Seyen  Proyinces,  will  appear  to  be 
only  remote  approaches  to  the  Federal  idea.  But  in 
the  present  Chapter,  where  I  propose  to  contrast  Fede- 
ralism with  other  political  systems,  I  shall  take  my  picture 
of  a  Federal  Qoyemment  wholly  from  the  most  perfect 
examples.  Much,  therefore,  that  I  shall  say,  will  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  United  Froyinces  or  to  the 
old  Swiss  League,  much  more  so  to  the  so-called  German 
Confederation  of  our  own  day. 

A  Federal  Commonwealth,  then,  in  its  perfect  form, 
is  one  which  forms  a  single  state  in  its  relations  to 
other  nations,  but  which-  consists  of  many  states  with 
r^ard  Ui  its  mtemai  goyemmeni  Thus  the  City  of 
Megalopolis  in  old  times,  the  State  of  New  York  or 
the  Canton  of  Zurich  now,  has  absolutely  no  separate 
existence  in  the  face  of  other  powers :  it  cannot  make 
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CHAP.  II.  war  or  peace,  or  maintain  ambassadors  or  consuls. 
Ulustra-  The  common  Federal  Grovemment  of  Achaia,  America, 
relations  or  Switzerland,  is  the  only  body  with  which  foreign 
members  ^Mitions  can  have  any  intercourse.  But  the  internal 
^ap«rf8ctiaws,  the  law  of  real  property,  the  criminal  law,  eyen 
Common-  the  electoral  law,  may  be  utterly  different  at  Mega- 
^  lopolis  and  at  Sikydn,   at  New  York   and  in    Illinois, 

at  Zurich  and  at  Geneva     Nor  is  there  any  power  in 
the  Assembly  at  Aigion,   the  Congress  at  Washington, 
or  the  Federal  Council  at  Bern,  to  bring  their  diversi- 
ties into  harmony.     In  one  point  of  view  there  is  only 
a  single  commonwealth,   as  truly  a  national  i^hole    as 
France  or  Spain;   in  another  point  of   view,   there  is 
a  collection  of  sovereign  commonwealths  as  independent 
Two  con-    of  one  another  as  France  and  Spain  can  be.      We  may 
a  true*^  °    ^^^^  recognize  as  a  true  and  perfect  Federal  Common- 
Govera-     wealtb  any  collection  oi  states  in  which  it  is.  equally 
ment.        unlawful  lor  thd  Ceutnd  Power  to  intertere  with  the 


purely  internal  legislation  of  the  several  members,  and 
for  the  several  members  to  enter  into  anv  diplomatic 
relations  ^  with  other  powers.  Where  the  first  con- 
dition is  not  obtained,  the  several  members  are  not 
sovereign ;  their  independence,  however,  extensive  in 
practice,  is  a  merely  -municipal  independence.  Where 
the  second  condition  is  not  obtained,  the  union,  how- 
ever ancient  and  intimate,  is  that  of  a  mere  Cofir- 
federcicy  rather  than  that  of  a  real  ConfederatiAm. 
But  another  distinction  will  here  arise.  Even  among 
those  commonwealths  which  at  once  secure  to  every 
member  full  internal  independence,  and  refuse  to  every 
member  any  separate    external    action,    there    may  be 

1  1  reserve  the  exceptional  case,  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
history,  of  a  particular  State  holding  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  by  express  licence  of  the  Federal  power.  See  an  instance  in 
Polybios,  ii.  48.  This  is  most  conspicuously  a  case  in  which  the 
exception  proves  the  rule. 
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^ide  diyersities  as   to    the  way  in  which  the  Central  craf.  ii. 
Power  exercises  its  peculiar  fdnctions.     It  is  here  that  Two 
we  reach  that  division    of   Federal    Qoyemments   into  Federal 
two  classes  which  has  been  laid  down  by  most  of  the  ^^"^g*^' 
writers  on  the  subject.      In  the  one  class  the  Federal  ^"^  '^^^ 

**  System, 

Power  represents  only  the  Governments  of  the  several  of  Ctm- 
members    of  the   Union;   its  immediate  action  is  con-*^^^^** 
fined  to  those  Governments ;  its  powers  consist  simply  n^®^|^® 
in     issuing    requisitions    to     the    State    Governments,  Power 
which,   when  within  the  proper  limits  of   the  Federal  with  Uie 
authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  Governments  to  carry  o^^rn. 
out     If  men  or  money  be  needed   for    Federal    pur-  menta. 
poses,   the  Federal  Power  will    demand    them    of   the 
several  State  Governments,   which  will    raise   them    in 
such  ways  as  each  may  think  best.     In  the  other  class,  Second, 
the  Federal  Power  wUl   be,   in   the    strictest  sense,   a  **coin' 
Crovemment,  which,   in  the  other  class,  it  can  hardly  ^!f>, 
be  called      It  will  act  not  only  on  the   Governments  where  the 
of  the  several  States,  but  directly  on  every  citizen  of  poweracta 
those  States.     It  wiU  be,   in  short,   a  Government  co-  Si^i^^eM 
ordinate  with  the  State  Governments,   sovereign  in  its 
own  sphere,   as  they  are  sovereign  in  their  sphere.     It 
will  be  a  Government  with  the  usual  branches.  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial;  with- the  direct  power 
of  taxation,   and  the  other  usual  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment; with  its  army,   its  navy,    its    civil    service,   and 
all  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  Government,   all  bearing 
directly  upon  every  citizen  of  the  Union  without  any 
reference   to   the  Governments    of   the    several    States. 
The  State  administration,  within  its  own  range,  will  be 
carried   on  as  freely  as  if   there  were  no  such  thing 
as  an  Union;    the  Federal   administration,    within   its 
own   range,   will  be   carried  on   as  freely   as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as   a   separate    State.     This    last 
class  is  what  writers  on  International  Law  call  a  Com- 
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CHAP.  II.  posite  State,  or  Supreme  Federal  Grovemment.^  The 
fonner  class  they  commonly  remand  to  the  head  of 
mere  Confederacies^  or,  at  most,  Systems  of  dynfede- 
rate  States.*  Tet  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  a  Federal  Commonwealth,  in  which  the 
Federal  Power  shall  act  solely  upon  the  seyeral  State 
GoTemments,  which  yet  shall  fully  answer  the  two  con- 
ditions of  external  unity  and  internal  plurality.  The 
American  Union  under  the  Confederation  forbade  diplo- 
matic action  to  the  several  States ; "  it  therefore  formed 
a  single  commonwealth  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Tet  the  Federal  Power  acted  only  on  the  several  State 
Qovemments,  and  not  at  all  directly  on  individual  citi- 
Thodis-  zens.  The  Swiss  Confederation  of  1816  even  allowed 
one  rather  diplomatic  action  to  the  several  Cantons  within  certain 
SbM?^  prescribed  limits.*  Yet^  on  the  whole,  even  the  Swiss 
ends.  Confederation,  and  much  more  the  American  Confede- 
ration of  1778,  had  far  more  in  common  with  perfect 
Federal,  or  ''Composite"  States,  than  with  lax  Con- 
federacies like  the  Qerman  Bwnd,  The  real  difference 
between    the   twn   rlannrn    nnnmn   to   hn   thnt   thr    one 


is  a  fa;ooA  the  ^trhfi^  b  ^«^^j  wpy  ftf  compassing  the, 
same  objects^'  Both  America  and  Switzerland  found 
by  experience   that,   without   the   direct  action  of  the 

^  This  is  what,  in  the  Federalist,  No.  9  (p.  47,  ed.  1818)  is  caUed  a 
C<mKUd4xUon  of  the  States,  But  Hamilton  is  here  only  using  the  language 
of  objectors,  and  the  name  consolidated  would  seem  better  to  apply  to  non- 
Federal  commonwealths,  as  distinguished  from  Federal.  It  is  so  used  by 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  Democratic  en  Am^rique,  i  271. 

s  See  Wheaton's  International  Law,  1.  68  ;  Austin's  Prbvince  of  Juris- 
prudence, p.  217 ;  Calhoun's  Works,  i  163 ;  Federalist,  Nos.  9,  21,  89 
et  passim.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  most  fiilly  and 
clearly  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  (Representatiye  Government,  p.  801),  by 
Professor  Bernard  (Lectures  on  American  War,  Oxford,  1861,  p.  68-72), 
and  by  Tocqueville  (D^mocratie  en  Am^rique,  i.  250,  266,  et  seqq.) 

'  Articles  of  Confederation,  Art.  vi.  §  1. 

*  See  Wheaton,  L  90. 

A  **The  attributes  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation  and  under  the 
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Federal    Power    upon  individualB.    the-  objectB    of   the  chap,  il 
Federal  Union  could  not  be  carried  out     The  several 
State  €k>yemment8  are  indeed,  under  the  otber  sjBtem, 
constitationaUy  bound  to  carry  out  all  requisitions  which 
do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Federal  authority. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  State  Ooyemments  will  Inade- 
always  lie  under  a  strong  temptation  to  disobey  such  oie  system 
requisitions,   not  only  when   they  really  transcend   the  |^tiJm" 
limits  of  the  Federal  authority,  but  also  when  they  are 
simply  displeasing  to  local  iuterests   or  wishe&^    Such 
a  compact,  in  short,  may  constitutionally  be  «■  Fedeml  ^ 
Union,  but  practically  i^  will  amount  to  little  more  than  _ 
a  precarious  alliance.'     JStiil  a  uonteaeraiion  of  this  sort 
aims,  howeyer  ineffectually,  at  being  a  true  Federal  Union. 
The  American  Confederation  of  1778  professed,  while  the 
German  Confederation  does  not  profess,"  to  form  one 
power,  one  nation,*  or  whatever  may  be  the  proper  word, 
in  the  fiEtce  of  other  powers  and  nations.     The  articles  of 
Confederation    wholly  failed   to    carry   out    their,  own 

Constitatioii  were  (with  some  not  very  important  exceptions)  the  same. 
What  was  done  was  to  make  them  real  and  effective  in  the  only  possihle 
way,  by  making  them  operate  directly  on  the  people  of  the  States,  instead 
of  on  the  States  themsdyea." — Bernard,  p.  69. 

1  See  Mill,  p.  301. 

'  Mill;  Cfl  Bernard,  p.  68.  See  also  Marshall's  life  of  Washington, 
iv.  256-62. 

*  On  the  German  Confederation,  see  Mill,  p.  800. 

*  I  do  not  feel  called  upon,  at  all  events  at  this  stage  of  my  work,  to 
enter  into  the  great  American  dispnte  between  NaMonal  and  Federal  (see 
Federalist,  Nos.  89,  40 ;  Tocqneville,  i  268  ;  Calhoun,  i.  112-161 ;  Bernard, 
p.  72).  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  question  of  words.  A 
power  which  acts  in  all  its  relations  with  other  powers,  as  a  single  indivisible 
unity,  is  surely  a  nation,  whether  its  internal  constitution  be  Federal  or 
otherwise.  So  to  call  it  in  no  way  tak^  aw%y  from  the  independent  rights 
of  the  several  members*  In  the  language  of  Polybios,  the  word  tBvot  is 
constantly  applied  to  the  Achaian  and  other  Federal  commonwealths; 
indeed  he  seems  to  use  it  as  the  special  formal  title  of  such  bodies.  See, 
for  instance,  zx.  8,  where  idvos^  the  Federal  State,  is  opposed  to  ir^Ats,  the 
«ingl6  city-commonwealth.  ^^ 

According  to  Tocqueville  (i  268)  the  American  constitution  is  neither  K 
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CHAP.  iL  purpose ;  and  the  closer  union  of  1787,  under  the  existing 

constitution,   iras   the  result     Still,   tor  my  immediate  I 

purpose,  it  does  not  seem  needful  to  attend  very  closely 
to  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  Federa^ 
tions.  in  many  of  the  ancient  Leagues  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal,  it  is  evident  that^  on  tl>^  one  handj  , 

the  League  formed  a  single  state  in  the  face  of  all  other 
states,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independence 
Thedis-     of  the  several  members  was  strictly  preserved.     But  it  * 

noT^^ways  '^  i^ot  always  easy  to  say  how  far  the  Federal  Assembly 
in  iTis^^  ^^^  *^®  Federal  Magistrates  exercised  a  direct  power  over 
the  individual  citizens  of  each  city,  and  how  far  it  was 
exercised  through  the  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  of  the 
several  cities.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Achaian 
League  there  were  Federal  taxes  ;^  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  directly  gathered  by  Federal  collectors^ 
or  whether  they  were  merely  requisitions  to  the  several 
cities,  which  their  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  apportioned 
by  their  own  authority.  The  latter  arrangement  is  just 
as  likely  as  the  former ;  but,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  plan  actually  in  use,  it  would  hardly  have  the  effect 
of  degrading  the  Achaian  League  from  the  rank  of  a 
Composite  State  to  that  of  a  mere  Confederacy.'  It  is 
enough   to   enable  a  commonwealth   to   rank,   for    our 

National  nor  Federal,  but  sonie  third  thing,  for  which  no  name  exists. 
He  calls  it  "  on  gouvemement  national  incomplet.  *' 

The  truest  difference  between  a  Federation  and  a  perfectly  consolidated 
Goyeminent  is  that  already  given.  In  a  Federal  state  the  several  members 
retain  their  sovereignty  within  their  own  range  ;  that  is,  the  Federal  power 
cannot  alter  their  internal  institutions.  In  an  ordinary  monarchy  or 
republic,  the  supreme  central  power,  in  whomever  it  is  vested,  can  alter 
the  institutions  of  any  province  or  city.    See  Bernard,  p.  71. 

^  Pol.  iv.  60.     al  Koiytd  tlar^pai, 

>  The  system  of  requisitions  is  indeed  in  no  way  confined  to  Federal 
commonwealths ;  it  is  quite  compatible  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  it  has 
always  been  exceedingly  common  under  barbaric  despotisms.  The  Sultan 
requires  a  certain  contribution  from  a  district,  which  the  authorities  of  the 
district  levy  as  best  suits  them.     The  royal  administration  is  thus  eased 
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present  pvrpoBe,  as  a  true  Federation,  that  the  Union  is  «hap.  n. 
one  which  preserves  to  the  several  members  their  full 
internal  independence,  while  it  denies  to  them  all  separate 
action  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  The  sovereignty  is, 
in  fact,  divided ;  the  Government  of  the  Federation  and 
the  Government  of  the  State  have  a  co-ordinate  authority, 
each  equally  chuming  aUegiance  within  its  own  range.  It  is 
this  system  of  divided  sovereignty  which  I  propose  to 
contrast  at  some  length  with  the  other  principal  forms 
of  government  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  die  world. 

Forms  of  government  may  be  classified  according  to  so  Claanfica. 
many  principles  that  it  is  needful  to  state  at  the  onset  g^yem- 
whai  principle  of  division  seems  most  suited  for  the  ^^^^ ' 
comparison  which  I  have  taken  in  hand.     The  old  stereo-  Monarchy, 
typed  division  into  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  crscy,  and 
is  sufficient  for  many  purposes      A  more  philosophical  JJ^**' 
division  perhaps  is  that  which  does  not  look  so  much  to 
the  nature  of  the  hands  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested, 
as  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  one  body  or 
individual  which  can  fairly  be  called  supreme.     This  is 
the  division  of*  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  democracies, 
respectively,  into  abBoltd/e  and  constitutional  examples  Absolnte 
of  their  several  classes.^  I  Thus  the  old  Athenian  common-  ttitutional 
wealth,  where  all  power  was  directly  exercised  by  the  ^^' 
People,  was  ui  Absolute  Democracy)    An  American  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  People  is  recognised  as  the 
ultimate  sovereign,  where  all  power  is  held  to  flow  from 
tiie  people,  bnt  where  a  delegated  authority  is  divided  in 
different  proportions  between  a  Governor,  a  Senate,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  is  said  to  be  an  example  of 

of  a  certain  amonnt  of  txx>nble,  and  the  district  at  once  acquires  a  certain 
amount  of  municipal  freedom.     But  that  freedom,  great  or  smaU,  exists 
merely  by  concession  or  sufferance,  not  of  right,  as  in  a  Federal  State. 
1  See  Calhoun's  Works,  i.  28,  34,  et  seqq. 
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tJHAP.  II.  Constitutional  Democracy.  In  this  way  of  looking  at 
them,  an  Absolute  Goyemment  of  any  of  the  three  kinds 
has  quite  as  many  points  in  common  with  an  Absolute 
€k)Temment  of  one  of  the  other  kinds,  as  it  has  in  common 
with  a  Constitutional  Goyemment  of  its  own  class.  But 
neither  of  these  diyisions  seems  suited  to  our  present 
purpose.  A  Federal  commonwealth  may  be  either  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic;  or  some  of  its  members  may  be 
A  cross  aristocratic  and  others  democratic ;  tiiose  Aristocracies 
needed  ^^^  Democracies  again  may  exhibit  either  the  Absolute  or 
the  Constitutional  type  of  their  own  classes ;  indeed, 
though  Federal  States  haye  commonly  been  republican, 
there  is  nothing  theoretically  absurd  in  the  idea  of  a 
Federal  Monarchy.  The  classification  of  goyemmentSy 
which  we  must  make  in  order  to  work  out  the  required 
contrast  between  Federalism  and  other  forms^  will  be  in 
fact  a  cross  diyision  to  the  common  classification  into 
Monarchies,  Aristocracies,  and  Democracies.  Federalism, 
as  I  haye  already  said,  is  essentially  a  compromise  ;  it  is 
something  intermediate  between  two  extremes.  A  Federal 
Goyemment  is  most  likely  to  be  formed  when  the  question 
arises  whether  seyeral  small  states  shall  remain  perfectly 
independent,  or  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  single  great 
Federalism  state.  A  Federal  tie  harmonizes  the  two  contending 
miM^^'^  principles  by  reconciling  a  certain  amount  of  union  with 
tween        3,  certain  amount  of  independence.     A  Federal  Goyem- 

Great  and  '^ 

SmaU  ment  then  is  a  mean  between  the  system  of  large  states 
and  the  system  of  small  statea  (But  both  the  large 
states,  the  small  states,  and  the  intermediate  Federal 
system,  may  assume  a  democratic,  an  aristocratic,  or  eyen 
a  monarchic  form  of  goyemment^  just  as  may  happen.^ 

The  two  extremes  then,  with  which  the  Federal  system 
has  to  be  compared,  are  the  system  of  small  states  and  the 
system  of  large  states.     Speaking  roughly,  the  one  is  the 


states. 
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ordinaiy  political  system  of  what  is  called  classical  anti-  ohap.  ti. 
quitj,  the  other  is  the  ordinary  political  system  of  modem 
Europe.     The  system  of  small  states  finds  its  most  perfect 
derelopement  in  the  independent  city-commonwealths  of 
Old  Greece ;  the  system  of  large  states  finds  its  most 
perfect  developement  in  the  laige  monarchies  of  Europe  in 
our  own  day.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  large 
and  the  small  state  alike  jnay  be  either  monarchic,  aristo- 
cratic, or  democratic.    ukB  a  general  rule,  small  states 
have  flourished  most  as  republics,  and  large  states  have 
flourished  most  as  monarchies,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  two  classes  of  states  seems  to  lie  in  those  two 
directions  respectiyely.N    But  there  is  no  sort  of  con-  The 
tradiction  in  the  idea  of  a  small  state  being  monarchic  ij^l^e^ 
or  of  a  large  state  being  republican.     Many  small  princi-  ^^.  ^^ 
palities  have  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  prosperity  and  several 
good  goyemment,  and  the  experiment  of  goveming  a  large  Govern- 
country  as  a  single  republic  has  been  so  seldom  tried  that  ^^^^' 
we  are  hardly  in  position  to  decide  whether  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  fidlure  or  not.'   But,  this  question  apart,  it  is  clear 
that  a  small  republic  may  be  either  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, that  a  large  kingdom  may  be  either  despotic  or 
constitutional     And  it  is  also  clear  that,  while  firee  states, 
great  and  small,  have  certain  points  of  resemblance,  large 
states  and  small  states  respectively  have  also  some  points 
of   resemblance,   irrespective  of  their  several  forms  of 
government     It  is  in  these  points,  where  large  states, 
whatever  their  constitution,  form   one  class,   and  small 
states,  whatever  their  constitution,   form  another,   that 
Federalism  takes  its  position,  as  a  mean  between  the  two, 
sharing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both.     I  may  add, 
that  while  Federalism,  as  a  compromise,  is  liable  to  some 
of  the  inherent  disadvantages  of  a  compromise,  it  mani- 
festly, in  those  positions  for  which  it  is  suited  at  all,  goes 

1  See  TocqueviUe,  L  370,  271 ;  ii  250. 
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CHAP.  II.  a  good  way  to  unite  the  opposite  advantages  of  the  two 
opposite  systems  between  which  it  stands  as  a  mean  term. 

9 
I 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed,  first  to  contrast  at  some 
length  the  two  great  systems  of  laige  and  of  small  states, 
and  then  to  show  the  way  in  which  a  Federal  (xoyemment 
occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two.' 

Speaking  roughly,  I  understand  by  a  small  state  one  in 
whidi  it  is  possible  that  all  the  citizens  may,  if  their  con* 
stitution  allows  or  requires  it,  habitually  assemble  for 
Definition  political  purposes  in  one  place.  By  a  large  state  I  under- 
andSmaU  Btand  One  in  which  such  personal  assemblage  is  impos- 
statea.  gjy^ .  ^jj^^  therefore,  where,  if  the  state  be  constitutional, 
tiie  constitution  must  be  of  the  representative  kind  The 
large  state,  however,  to  have  all  the  characteristics  and 
advantages  of  a  laige  state,  must  commonly  be  much 
larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  answer  the  terms 
of  this  definition.  But  I  by  no  means  intend  to  confine 
the  name  to  what  are  commonly  understood  by  the  name 
of  Great  Powers.  All  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  even 
some  principalities  which  are  not  Kingdoms,  will  count 
as  lai^e  states  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry.  All 
alike  share  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  system  of  small  states.  The  most  perfect  form  of 
this  last  is  found  when  every  City,  with  its  immediately 
surrounding  territoiy,  forms  a  commonwealth  absolutely 
independent  and  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
power. 

This  was  the  political  system  usual  in  the  common* 
wealths  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  it  has  been  fully 
elucidated  by  the  various  great  modem  writers  on  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  but  most  fiilly  and  elaborately  by 

^  It  may  be  objected  that  a  Federation  may  consist  either  of  small  or  of 
large  states  as  they  are  here  defined.    I  shall  recur  to  this  point  presently. 
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Mr;  Grote.  The  roliiig  idea  of  the  politicianB  of  those  chap.  xi. 
ages  was  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  the  ''autonomous  city-  Character- 
eommumty."  A  man's  "  country  \"  in  those  days,  was  not  hidei^n-  * 
a  region,  but  a  eity ' ;  his  patriotism  did  not  extend  over  a  ^^^^  ^^^^' 
wide  surfiEU^  of  territory,  but  was  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  a  single  town.  His  countrymen  were  not  a  whole  nation 
of  the  same  blood  and  language  as  himself,  but  merely 
those  who  shared  with  him  in  the  local  burghership  of  his 
natiye  place.  A  man,  in  short,  was  not  a  Greek  or  an  Patriotism 
Italian,  but  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman.  Undoubtedly  he  the  clty/^ 
had  a  feeling,  which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a 
patriotic  feeling,  for  Greece  or  Italy  as  wholes,  as  opposed 
to  Persia  or  Carthage.  But  this  feeling  was  rather  analo- 
gous to  that  which  modem  Europeans  enterti^n  for  the 
great  brotherhood  of  European  and  Christian  nations,  than 
to  the  national  patriotism  which  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  entertains  for  England  or  France.  The  tie 
betwe^i  Greek  and  Greek  was  indeed  closer  than  the 
tie  between  European  and  European,  but  it  was  essen- 
tially a  tie  of  the  same  kind.  Real  patriotism,  the  feeling 
which  we  extend  to  regions  far  larger  than  the  whole 
of  Greece,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
Grecian  city.  This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  ancient  Greece  and  Italy ;  traces  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  modem  Europe ;  and  it  existed  in  its  full 
force  in  some  European  states  down  to  very  recent  times. 
But  it  was  in  the  brilliant  times  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  that  this  system  found  its  fullest  developement,  and 
diat  it  made  its  nearest  approach  to  being  universal  over 
the  civilized  world.  In  modem  Europe  independent  cities 
have  existed   and  flourished ;  a  few  indeed  even  now 

*  TUnpis,    The  same  lue  of  the  word  is  common  in  Modem  Greek. 

*  Arietotle  excludes  from  his  definition  of  irJXif  anything  at  all  ap* 
IMYMMshing  to  the  size  of  a  nation.  Babylon  is  hardly  a  city — ^x*'  ^*P*^ 
ypa^¥  Mrtwf  iiSXXm>  4  w6ktm.—Tolit  iii.  3,  5.     Cf.  Polyb.  ii.  87. 

C  2 
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oBAP.  It.  retain  a  nominal  existence.     But  such  independent  cities 

have  been  for  the  most  part^  merely  exceptional  cases, 

surrounded  by  laiger  states  whose  form  of  government 

was  monardbicaL     In  ancient  Greece  and  Itafy  the  inde- 

pendent  city  was  the  ililing  political  conception,  and  in 

ancient  Greece,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory,  it  was 

the  form  of  political  life  almost  unirersally  receired. 

Fallde-         Indeed  the  greater  and  more  civilized  the  state,  the 

ment^of     inore  completely  do  we  find  the  idea  of  munidpal  re- 

city-inde-  publicanism  carried  out    Neither  of  the  other  alternative 

pendents    *^ 

in  Greece,  forms  of  freedom,  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the 
Federal  republic,  was  at  any  time  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  Grecian  world.   The  polity  of  the  Homeric  age,  the  King 
or  chief  of  each  town,  with  a  King  of  Kings  at  MykSnS 
as  suzerain  over  at  least  all  Peloponn^os,  might  con- 
ceivably have  grown  into  a  monarchy,  first  of  the  feudal. 
Early  ap-   and  then  of  the  modem  constitutional  type.     And,  in  the 
toCon^-  half-Greek  states  of  Epeiros  and  Macedonia,  we  actually 
Monwdiv  ^^^  *^^*  *^®  heroic  royalty  did  develope  i^to  something 
which  may  be  fairiy  called  a  rude  and  early,  form  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy.    The  Epeirot  Kings  swore  obedience 
to  the  laws ;  the  Macedonian,  though  a  subject  of  a  King, 
looked  on  himself  as  a  freeman,  and  there  were  Mace- 
donian Assemblies  which,  however  great  may  have  been 
the  royal  influence,   did  impose  at  least    some  formal 
and  to       restraint  upon  the  royal  wilL^    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Repub-      robbers  of  iEtolia^  the  respectable  but  obscure  townships 
iicaniflin.    ^f  j-jj^  Achaian  shore,  and  some  other  of  the  less  advanced 
and  less  important  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  pos- 
sessed, as  iar  back  as  we  can  trace  their  history,  some 
germs  of  a  polity  which  may  fairly  entitie  them  to  rank 

^  On  the  Macedonians  and  their  Eings,  see  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  CV . 
(April,  1857),  317-20,  and  the  note  and  references  in  p.  327.  See  also 
Polybios,  V.  27,  29 ;  cf.  Dnimann,  Geschichte  des  Verfalls,  p.  28.  Of  the 
Molossian  kingdom  I  shall  hare  occasion  to.  speak  in  my  fourth  Chapter. 
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among  Federal  commonwealth&    But  both  the  monarchic  chap,  ik 
and  the  Federal  states  lagged  for  a  long  time  far  behind 
the  purely  municipal  one&     In  the  Greece  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  they  play  no  distinguished  part     In  the  Their  oom- 
Greece  of  Xenoph6n  and  IsokratSs,  they  still  remain  far  ^^j^n- 
from  prominent ;  for  the  grealnesa  of  Thebes  is  really  a  ^^^^^ 
municii>al  and  not  a  Federal  greatness.     In  short,  consti-  donian 
tutional  monarchy  never  attained  any  full  developement  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  Federalism  became  important  only 
when  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece  were  past     Both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  most  important  states  so  early 
threw  aside  regal  goyemment  altogether  that  the  idea  of 
the  King  ruling  according  to  Law,  though  certainly  not 
unknown  to  Greek  political  thinkers^  had  no  opportunity 
to  assume  any  fully  developed  form.    And  though  a  day  Municipal 
came  when  nearly  all  Greece  was  mapped  out  into  Federal  of  ^ 
Republics,  that  day  did  not  come  till  the  system  of  per-  ^^^^^, 
fectly  independent  separate  cities  had  run  its  short  and  weaitJ^ 
glorious  career.    Throughout  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
Greece,  all  the  greatest  Greek  states  were  strictly  soyereign 
municipalitie&    The  political  franchise  of  the  state  was 
co-extensive  with  the   municipal  franchise  of  the  city. 
And  this  was  equally  true  whether  the  form  of  govern* 
ment  of  that  city  was  aristocratic  or  democratic.     The 
difference   between   a   Greek   aristocracy  and   a   Greek  ansto- 
democracy  was    simply  whether    legislative    power  and  democratic 
eligibility  to  high  office  was  extended  to  the  whole,  or*^^* 
confined  to  a  part,  of  the  class  of  hereditary  burghers. 
In  no  case  did  they  extend  beyond  that  class ;  in  no  case 
could  the  fireedman,  the  foreigner,  or  even  the  dependent 
ally,  obtain  citizenship  by  residence  or  even  by  birth  in 
the  land.     He  who  was  not  the  descendant  of  citizen 
ancestors  could  be  enfranchised  only  by  special  decree 
of  the  sovereign  Assembly.     In  the  democracy  and  the 
oligarchy  alike  the  City  was  the  only  political  existence. 
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eHAF.  ZL  the  one  centre  of  patriotism.  To  live  at  a  distance  so 
great  that  it  was  impossible  to  appear  habitually  at 
Assemblies  held  within  its  walls  was  felt  to  be  equivalent 
to  sentence  of  exile/  The  essentially  civic  character  of  a 
Greek  state  was  not  even  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  that 
irregular  form  of  Monarchy  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Tyranny,^    Even  the  Tyrant  is  still  the  Tyrant 

^^<^  .  of  the  City ;  however  oppressive  his  internal  rule  may  be, 
he  identifies  himself  with  the  military  glory  and  outward 
prosperity  of  that  particular  city,  and  does  not  think  of 
merging  its  separate  being  in  any  larger  kingdom.  He 
may  conquer  other  cities  by  force  of  arms,  but  those 
cities  are  not  incorporated  like  the  annexations  of  modem 
potentates.  Their  inhabitants  do  not  become  the  fellow-* 
subjects  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrant's  own  city ;  the 
conquered  city  remains  a  dependency  of  the  conquering 
capital  It  was  not  till  Greece  had,  in  the  days  of 
Macedonian  influence,  become  fiimiliarized  with  extensive 
monarchies,  that  the  old  Tyranny  of  Dionysios  gfadually 
grew  up,  in  the  hands  of  Agathoklte  and  Hier6n,  into 
something  like  a  Kingdom  of  Sicily.  Everywhere,  whatever 
might  be  the  internal  form  of  government  in  the  particular 
dty,  the  autonomous  town-community,  owning  no  sove« 

1  '^  The  natural  limit  of  a  democracy,  ib  that  distance  from  the  central 
point,  which  will  but  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  as 
often  as  their  public  ftmctions  demand." — Federalist,  No.  xiv.  p.  71.  This 
Ib  eqoallj  true  of  all  Greek  conunonwealtha,  aristocratic  and  democratio 
alike. 

*  I  shall,  in  my  fifth  Chapter,  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of 
the  Greek  T3rrannie8.  I  will  here  only  remark  that  I  use  the  word 
thronghout  in  its  Greek  sense.  The  Greek  T&pvfvvs  is  one  who  holdji 
kingly  power  in  a  state  whose  laws  do  not  recognize  a  King.  He  differs 
from  the  King  (/BoaiAcds)  in  the  origin  of  his  power,  rather  than  in  the 
mode  of  its  exercise.  The  King  may  rule  ill ;  the  Tyrant  may  (though  he 
seldom  does)  rule  well ;  still  the  authority  of  the  King  is  lawful,  that  of 
the  Tyrant  is  unlawful.  In  short,  the  word  Emperor,  in  its  modem 
seiiHe,  exactly  translates  riS^ayvos ;  but  one  cannot  talk  of  an  Emperor  of 
Megalopolis. 
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reign,  no  feudal  or  Federal  superior,  beyond  its  own  walls,  chap.  ii. 
WSU9  the  mling  political  idea  of  Greece  in  her  best  days, 
and  the  more  advanced  and  civilized  was  the  state,  the 
more  closely  did  it  cling  to  that  one  fayourite  ideal  of 
a  commonwealth. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  Condition 
take  in  the  force  and  prevalence  of  the  rule  by  looking  ^n^  cities 
at  cases  which  formed  exceptions  to  it  The  sovereign  ^  Greece. 
and  independent  city  was  indeed  the  political  ideal  of 
Greece,  but  there  were  many  Grecian  cities  which  were 
far  irom  being  sovereign  and  independent  But  this 
was  simply  because  the  force  of  some  stronger  city 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 
There  were  many  towns  which  were  not  independent; 
but  every  town  looked  on  independence  as  its  right; 
every  town  which  was  not  independent  deemed  its  loss 
of  independence  to  be  an  injury,  and  was  constantly 
looking  out  for  opportunities  to  recov^  the  right  of 
which  it  felt  itself  deprived  The  call  to  make  all 
Greeks  autonomous  was  the  popular  cry  set  up  by 
Sparta  against  imperial  Athens.^  But  the  condition  of 
a  city  thus  shorn  of  its  sovereignty  sets  more  clearly 
before  us  what  the  nature  of  the  city-sovereignty  was. 
Sach  a  dependent  city,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  was  by  no  means  neces* 
sarily  subjected  to  anything  which  we  should  call  foreign 
oppression.  It  might,  and  in  many  cases  did,  retain 
its  own  laws,  its  own  local  administration,  its  own 
political  constitution,  oligarchic  or  democratic  according 
to  the  strength  of  parties  within  its  own  walls.  It 
might,  or  it  might  not^  be  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the 
superior  State;  it  might  even,  in  some  favoured  cases, 
retain  fleets  and  armies  of  its  own,  raised  by  its  own 
government  and   commanded    by  its   own   officers.      It 

^  Thucydides,  i.  189,  et  al. 
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CHAP.  II,  is  clear  that  a  city  in  such  a  condition  retains  a  degree 
Difference  of  local  independence  &r  greater  than  is  allowed  to 
dependent  &nj  merely  municipal  body  in  the  least  Centralized  of 
^'^^^  ^£  European  kingdoms.  Its  condition  at  first  sight  seems 
aFedera-  rather  to  approach  to  the  purely  internal  sovereignty 
of  a  Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  State.  What  it 
lacks  of  full  sovereignty  is  exactly  what  they  lack;  it 
lacks  a  separate  being  among  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
it  cannot  make  war  or  conclude  foreign  alliances;  its 
public  quarrels  are  decided  for  it  by  a  tribunal  ex« 
temal  to  itsel£  Where  then  lies  the  difference?  It 
is  this.  The  municipality  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
the  State  in  a  Federal  Republic,  has  indeed  no  direct 
-corporate  voice  in  the  general  administration,  but  that 
general  administration  is  carried  on  by  persons  or  bodies 
in  whose  appointment  the  citizens  of  the  municipality 
or  of  the  State  have  a  direct  or  indirect  voice.  But 
a  dependent  •  city  in  Greece  had  its  foreign  relations 
marked  out  for  it  by  a  power  over  which  it  had  no 
control  whatever.  An  English  town,  as  such,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  peace  or  war,  or  with  general  taxation  and 
legislation.  But  then  laws  are  made  and  taxes  are 
imposed  by  an  Assembly  to  which  that  town  sends 
representatives;  peace  and  war  are  virtually  made  by 
Ministers  who  are  virtually  appointed  by  that  Assembly. 
'  An  American  State,  sovereign  as  it  is  within  its  own 
sphere,  has  no  more  corporate  voice  than  a  mere 
municipality  in  those  high  national  concerns  which  are 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Government^  But  then  the 
Government  to  which  those  concerns  are  entrusted  con- 
sists of   a  President  and   Congress    in   the   choice   of 

^  The  Federal  Senators  in  the  United  States  are  indeed  elected  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  and  are  held  specially  to  represent  the  State  Sove- 
reignties. But  the  State  Legislatures  themselves  are  not  consulted,  and  the 
Senators,  when  elected,  rote  as  individuals,  just  like  the  Representativei. 
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irhom  the  citizens  of  that  State  have  a  voice  no  less  chap.  ii. 
than  in  the  choice  of  their  own  local  Goyemor  and 
Legifilature.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  if  national  questions 
are  not  submitted  to  the  smaller  body  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  it  is  sunply  because,  in  relation  to  such  ques- 
tions, the  citizens  of  the  smaller  body  act  directiy  as 
citizens  of  the  larger.  But  in  relation  to  this  same 
class  of  questions,  the  citizens  of  a  dependent  Greek 
city  had  no  means  of  acting  at  alL  The  most  fayoured 
ally  of  Athens,  Chios,  for  instance,  or  Mitylend,  quite  as 
independent  internally  as  an  American  State,  had  abso- 
lutely no  yoice,  in  any  shape,  in  the  general  concerns  of 
the  Confederacy.  So  &r  were  Chios  and  MitylSnS  from 
ihemselyes  declaring  war  and  peace  that  they  had  no  sort 
of  control  oyer  those  who  did  declare  war  and  peace. 
Their  fleets  and  armies  were  at  the  absolute  bidding,  not 
of  a  President  in  whose  election  their  citizens  had  a  yoice, 
not  of  a  King  goyemed  by  Ministers  whom  their  citizens 
indirectiy  chose^  but  at  the  bidding  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  City  of  Athens^  an  Assembly  in  which  no  Chian 
or  Mitylensean  had  a  seat.  A  public  dispute  between 
Methymna  and  MitylSnS  was  not  judged,  like  a  dispute 
between  New  York  and  Ohio/  by  a  Supreme  Court 
nominated  by  a  President  of  their  own  choice,  but  by 
the  local  tribunals  of  a  distant  city,  oyer  whose  nomi- 
nation they  had  not  the  slightest  influence  of  any  kind. 
In  many  respects  the  condition  of  a  dependent  Greek 
city  resembled  that  of  an  English  Colony.  The  two  ^ 
agree  in  most  of  those  points  which  effectually  distin- 
guish both  from  the  member  of  a  Federation.  Both, 
unlike  the  Confederate  City  or  Canton,  are  strictiy  de- 
pendencies of  a  greater  power.  The  Colony,  like  the  Company 
Atiienian  ally,  is  independent  intermdly,  but  its  rela-  ^^ 
tions  towards  other  nations  are  determined  for   it  by  <^olo^e«« 

^  See  Tocqneville,  D^ociatie  en  Am^rique,  i.  254. 
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tBAp.  II.  a  power  over  which  neither  the  Colony  ncH*  its  citizens 
have  any  sort  of  control/  But  there  is  one  all-important 
diiSerence  between  the  British  Colony  and  the  Athenian 
Ally.  The  disqualifications  of  the  colonist  are  purely 
local ;  he  is  a  British  subject  equally  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain;  he  can  come  and  live  in  England,  and  may 
become,  no  less  than  the  native  Eoglidiman,  elector, 
representative,  or  even  Minister.  The  disqualifications 
of  the  Athenian  ally  were  personal ;  the  Chian  or  Mity- 
lensean  was  not  an  Athenian,  but  a  foreigner;  if  he 
transferred  his  residence  to  Athens,  he  lost  his  influence 
in  his  own  city,  while  he  acquired  none  in  the  city  in 
which  he  dwelt.  Partly  because  he  personally  remains 
an  Englishman,  partly  because  the  instinct  of  perfect 
independence  is  not  now  so  keenly  felt  as  it  was  in  old 
Greece,  the  colonist  commonly  acquiesces  in  tiie  dependent 
position  of  his  Colony.  It  is  felt  that  dependence  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  perfect  internal  freedom 
combined  with  the  gratuitous  protection  of  the  mother^ 
country.  As  long  as  the  mothem^ountry  abstains  from 
practical  oppression,  as  long  as  the  Colony  does  not 
become  so  strong  as  to  make  dependence  palpably  in- 
congruous, an  English  Colony  has  really  no  temptation 
to  separate.  But,  in  a  dependent  Greek  city,  the  citizens 
were  personally  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  citizens 
of  the  ruling  state,  while  the  city  itself  was  deprived 
of  a  power  to  which  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
mind  held  that  it  had  an  inherent  right.  The  sway  of 
Athens  did  not  necessarily  involve  either  actual  oppres- 
sion' or  any  loss  of  purely  local  freedom ;  it  was  the 
loss  of  all  share  in  Soverei^ty  in  the  highest  sense 

1  See  Lewis,  Ooveminent  of  Dependencies,  p.  155,  et  seqq. 

'  That  there  were  isolated  cases  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  indiTidual 
Athenian  commanders,  like  Pach§8,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  there  was 
certainly  no  habitoiil  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  government. 
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which  the  Greek  city  deplored  when  it  was  reduced  to  chap.  ii. 
a  condition  of  dependent  alliance. 

It  follows  therefore  that  a  system  like  tiie  Athenian 
Alliance  or  Empire  always  remained  a  system  of  detached 
nnits.  A  Greek  city  either  remained  independent,  retaining 
its  fiill  soTereign  rights^  or  else  it  became  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  some  stronger  city.  There  was  no  means  No  meaiu 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  fdse  any  large  number  of  cities,  portion' 
like  the  members  of  the  Athenian  Alliance,  into  a  single  ?^^^^ 

°      the  system 

body  with  equal  rights  common  to  alL  A  Federal  Union  of  inde- 
easily  effects  this  end,  but  it  effects  it  only  by  depriving  ^tiesT 
each  city  of  the  most  precious  attributes  of  separate  sove- 
reignty. A  CcMistitutional  Monarchy,  by  means  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  also  eauly  effects  it,  though  of  course  at 
a  still  greater  sacrifice  of  local  independence.  Even  under 
a  despotism,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  placing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  ccmquered,  ceded,  or  inherited  province  in 
any  worse  position  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
kingdom.  But  a  Greek  city  had  no  choice  but  either 
absolute  independence  or  a  position  of  decided  inferiority 
to  some  other  city.  It  is  clear  that  a  dty-conmionwealth 
can  incorporate  only  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  such 
a  commonwealth  the  city  itself  is  eveiything  in  a  way 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  laige  kingdoms  can  hardly 
enter.  And  the  representative  system,  by  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  country  are  enabled  to  have  a  share 
in  the  government,  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  men's  minds  in 
such  a  state  of  things.     Eveiy  citizen  in  a  Democracy, 

This  has  been  forcibly  bronglit  oat  by  Mr.  Orote  (vi  47,  and  elsewhere). 
See  alio  North  British  Review,  May,  1856,  p.  169.  C£  Lewis,  Government 
of  Dependencies,  p.  102. 

I  have  drawn  my  picture  of  a  Greek  dependent  city  from  the  most 
fcYOored  of  the  Athenian  allies.  Bnt  the  condition  of  different  allies  of 
Athena  differed  much ;  and  the  position  of  a  dependency  of  Sparta  or 
Thebes  in  the  next  generation  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  leaat  fiavonred 
sul^ect  of  Athens. 
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CHAP.  II.  eveiy  citizen  of  the  roling  order  in  an  Aristocracy,  deems  it 

his  inalienable  right  to  discharge  his  political  functions  in 

his  own  person.     Consequently  incorporation  cannot  be 

carried  out  over  an  extent  of  territoiy  so  large  as  to  prevent 

the  whole  ruling  body  from  habitually  assembling  in  the 

incorpo-     city.     Athens  indeed,  in  a  remote  and  unchronicled  age, 

carried  as   actually  carried  incorporation  as  feur  as  a  city-common- 

ribirby**'  ^©*J*h  could  Carry  it.    There  is  no  record  of  the  causes 

Athens,      ^jj^^  circumstances  of  the  change,  but  there  is  no  reasonable 

doubt  that  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica,  Meusis,  Marathdn, 

and  the  rest,  were  once  independent  states,'  which  were 

afterwards  incorporated  with  Alliens,  not  as  subjects  of  the 

ruling  commonwealth,  but  as  mimicipal  towns  whose  inha* 

bitants  possessed  the  common  Athenian  franchise  equally 

in  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital'    But  then  Attica  was 

Attic         not  so  large  a  territoiy  as  to  hinder  all  its  free  inhabitants 

Cities.       g^^  frequently  meeting  together  in  a  capital  whose  position 

was  admirably  central     All  Attica  therefore  was  really 

incorporated  with  Athens.     Athens  became  the  only  City» 

in  the  highest  sense,  in  all  Attica,  and  all  the  free  inhabi- 

1  See  North  British  Review,  May,  1856,  p.  150. 

'  There  can  he  no  douht  that  this  incorporation  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  great  power  and  importance  of  Athens.  As  such,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  other  Greek  city  possessed  so  large 
an  immediate  territory,  or  so  great  a  numher  of  free  and  equal  citixens. 
The  territory  of  Sparta  was  much  larger;  but  then  Sparta  held  the 
Lakouian  towns  as  subjects ;  their  inhabitants  had  no  voice  in  general 
politics ;  whatever  freedom  they  had  was  merely  that  of  municipalities 
under  a  despotism.  Thebes  called  herself  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  League, 
but  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  reach  that  part 
of  her  history,  looked  on  her  as  a  Tyranl  rather  than  as  a  President. 
A  Boeotian  town  was  practically  a  subject  dependency  of  Thebes,  but 
throughout  Attica,  a  territory  hardly  smaller  than  Boeotia,  the  smaller 
towns  were  free  municipalities,  and  their  inhabitants  were  citizens  of 
Athens.  This  was  a  wonderfid  advantage,  precluding  all  fear  of  internal 
treason  or  discontent. 

There  is  a  dialogue  in  Xenophdn,  comparing  Boeotia  and  Athens  at 
length,  in  which  the  Athenians  are  always  set  against  the  Boeotians  as  a 
whole,  not  against  the  Thebans  only.  odKovp  ottrBa,  H^,  Ihi  wK^B^i  fA^p 
oMy  fulovs  9lahf  *A07ivaun  Boutrw ;  olSa  y^,  1^. — Xen.  Mem.  iii.  5,  2. 
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iants  of  Attica  became  her  citizens.   But  this  incorporation,  ohjlp.  il 
which  geographical  position  rendered  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Attic  towns,  could  never  have  been  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  later  Athenian  Empire.   If  the  jealousy  imposaible 
of  the  Sovereign  People  could  have  stooped  to  communi- of  the  later 
cate  its  franchise  to  subjects^  or  even  to  allies^  it  was  utterly  ]^p^^^ 
impossible  that  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens  could  have 
been  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  or  of  Byzan- 
tiuuL     Even  a  Federal  Union,  except  one  which  admitted 
the  representative  principle,   could   hardly  have   bound 
tc^ether  such  distant  members;   to  unite  them  into  a 
single  commonwealth  of  the  ancient  type  was  physically 
impossible.    So  in  later  times,  wherever  the  system  of  city- 
commonwealtiis  existed,  we  find  subject  cities  and  districts 
following  naturally  in  the  wake  of  other  cities,  which  bear  Depen- 
rule   over  theuL    We  find  the  system  of  the  Athenian  nf^^^ 
Empire  followed,  even  in  cases  where  no  geographical"^^ 
obstacle  prevented  the  imitation  of  the. earlier  Athenian  Italian 

cities. 

system  of  incorporation.  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  held 
sway  over  other  cities  and  districts,  sometimes  near  neigh- 
bours, sometimes  dependencies  beyond  the  sea  In  both 
cases  the  subject  countries  often  retained  large  municipal 
privileges,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  sovereign  City 
ever  dream  of  conferring  on  their  inhabitants  any  share  in 
its  own  more  exalted  rights.     So  in  the  old  state  of  things  «nd  of 

SwIbb 

in  Switzerland,  both  the  League  as  a  whole  and  many  Cantons. 
of  the  several  Cantons,  democratic  Uri  no  less  than  oli- 
garchic Bern,  assumed  the  character  of  despotic  sovereigns 
over  subject  districts,  which  they  too  often  governed  yet 
more  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  state  than 
had  been  done  by  Athens  or  Venice.  ^In  short  among 
city-commonwealths,  where  the  Federal  principle  is  not 
admitted,  absolute  political  independence  or  absolute  poli- 
tical subjection  are  the  only  alternatives.  Once  only  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  incorporation  on  a  large  scale 
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QHAP.  zi.  been  tried  in  the  case  of  a  city-commonwealth.  And 
in  that  one  case  the  experiment  undoubtedly  failed  The 
geographical  position  of  Rome  allowed  an  extension  of  the 
Roman  franchise  far  wider  than  was  possible  with  the 
Effects  of  franchise  of  Athens  or  of  any  other  Oreek  city.  From  the 
tion^S*"^  narrow  limits  of  the  old  Ager  Bamanus  the  freedom  of  the 
Boihe.  Boman  city  was  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and,  when  it  had  long  ceased  to  confer  any  real  political 
rights,  its  name  was  further  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  ciyiUsed  world.  Within  certain  bounds,  this 
liberal  extension  of  the  franchise  made  Borne  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  of  all  cities.  But  the  same  system,  carried 
beyond  those  bounds,  led  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
Boman  freedom  Federation  was  not  tried ;  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Boyereign  City, 
Representation  was  unheard  of ;  so  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  allied  states  were  gradually  admitted 
to  a  personal  vote  in  the  Boman  Assembly.  The  result 
naturally  was  that  the  Assembly  became  at  last  a  frantic 
and  ungovernable  mob,  utterly  incapable  of  peaceful  deli- 
beration. When  called  on  to  discharge  any  political  func- 
tion, to  pass  a  law  or  to  elect  a  magistrate,  it  commonly 
appealed  at  once  to  violence,  murder,  perhaps  to  open  civil 
war.  From  such  a  state  of  things  even  the  despotism  of 
the  Caesars  wa£  felt  to  be  a  relief.  The  Athenian,  Venetian, 
or  Bernese  system  was  much  as  if  the  local  Livery  of 
London  were  invested  with  the  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  leaving  to  the  other  towns  and 
counties  full  municipal,  but  only  municipal,  independence. 
Hie  Boman  system  was  as  if  the  Livery  of  London  were 
invested  with  the  supreme  power,  every  elector  in  the 
United  Kingdom  bdng  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City.* 

>  See  KationaJ  RoYiew,  April,  1859,  p.  837. 
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Greece    then  was   the  true  home  of  the  ajstem  of  ohaf.  n. 
independent    city-commonwealths,   the    land  where   the 
system  reached  its  fidlest  and  its  most  brilliant  develope- 
ment,  the  land  where  its  good  and  its  evil  results  may 
be  most  fairly  balanced  against  each  other.     In  ancient 
Italy  the  system  hardly  attained  to  full  perfection;  it 
was  modified  by  a  &r  stronger  tendency  than  in  Greece 
to  unite  many  cities  by  a  Federal  tie,  and  also  by  the 
steady  and  increasing  power  of  the  one  City  of  Rome. 
In  modem,  and  even  in  mediaeval,  Europe  Town-autonomy  Town- 
has  always  had  but  a  comparatively  feeble  life.    Manyi^inedi»^ 
commonwealths    of   Italy,   Germany,   and  the  old  Bur- ^^^^^'^l'*- 
gundian  Eongdom,^  have  attained  to  fame,  wealth,  and 
power ;  but,  even  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  mediaeval 
Italy,  town-autonomy  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Most  European  states,  great  and  small,  have  always  been 
monarchies.     Such  city-commonwealths  as  have  existed 
have  always  had  a  far  greater  tendency  than  in  Greece, 
sometimes  to  join  themselves  into  Confederacies,  some- 
times to  degenerate  from  great  Cities  into  petty  Prin- 
dpalities.'   And,  in  truth,  the  perfect  city-autonomy  of  old 
Greece  could  not  exist  in  mediaeval  Europe.     The  still  indepen* 
abiding  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  forbade  it.    The  parts  cities 
of  Europe  where   the  cities   attained   to  the  greatest  ^^^^ 
splendour  lay  within  the  bounds  of  one  or  other  of  the  ^faims  of 

I  I  must  remark,  once  for  all,  that  medieval  histoiy  cannot  be  properly  P®^'^ 
imderstood  unless  it  be  folly  understood  that  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
the  region  between  the  Saone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  his- 
torically no  part  of  France.  It  has  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  Kings 
and  *'£mpefora"  of  Paris,  by  a  series  of  stealthy  robberies  (reunions), 
reaching  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  Part  of  the 
country  still  retains  its  freedom  as  the  Western  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
Lyons,  Besan^n,  Marseilles,  were  anciently  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire ; 
they  hare  been  swallowed  up,  while  Geneva  and  Bern  hare  as  yet  escaped ; 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

'  Most  of  the  points  touched  on  in  this  paragraph  I  have  worked  out 
more  at  lai^e  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1857,  ''Ancient  Greece  and 
Mediieval  Italy,"  p.  156  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  II.  monaTchieB  which  retamed  the  style  and  imperial  pre- 
tensions of  old  Rome.  Cherson^  and  the  Campanian 
Republics  were  dependencies  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor ; 
BO  was  Venice,  in  name  at  least,  long  after  she  had 
attained  to  practical  independence.  The  other  cities 
which  possessed  republican  constitutions,  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Provence,  and  the  Netherlands,* 
all  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
However  carefully  the  Imperial  power  might  be  limited 
in  practice,  no  commonwealth  absolutely  denied  its 
existence  in  theory.  The  city  then  was  not  absolutely 
independent;  it  had  an  earthly  superior,  entitled  always 
to  honorary  respect,  often  to  some  measure  of  practical 
obedience.  A  Greek  city  owned  no  king  but  Zeus ;  a  Ger- 
man or  Italian  city  had  at  least  a  nominal  king  in  Csesar.' 
The  title  of  "Free  Imperial  City,"  borne  as  a  badge 
of  honour  by  many  a  proud  mediseval  commonwealth, 
would  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  in 
the  ears  of  an  Athenian.  Venice  alone,  through  her 
peculiar  position  and  her  peculiar  policy,  obtained  com- 
plete independence  in  name  as  well  as  fact  The  island 
city  retained  her  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  till  she  became  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
all  recognitioii  of  the  successor  either  of  Constantine 
or  of  Charles.  But  even  Florence  and  Genoa  in  the 
days   of    their   might  would    hardly  have   denied   that 

1  For  the  deeply  mteresting  liistory  of  Chenon,  literally  the  Last  of  the 
Greek  Republics,  see  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  i.  415  et  seqq. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  cities  in  the  County  of  Flanders  should  be 
excepted,  as  Flanders,  or  its  greatest  portion,  was  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of 
France.  But  the  history  of  Flanders  ^can  hardly  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  and  kindred  provinces  which  were  all  fiefs  of  the 
Empire.    Provence,  of  course,  was  not  French  till  late  in  the  fifteenth 

century. 

'  The  Emperor  of  course  was  supreme,  in  theory  at  least,  everywhere. 
But  the  independence  of  a  town  was  often  much  more  practically  modified 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  some  local  Duke,  Count,  or  Bishop. 
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some  vague  and  shadowy  superiority  over  them  belonged  chap.  n. 
of  r^ht  to  the  chosen  King  of  Gennany  and  Italy, 
the  crowned  and  anointed  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  independence  of  city-common* 
wealths,  eyen  in  mediseval,  and  still  more  in  modem, 
Europe,  must  be  looked  on  as  merely  a  secondary  element, 
existing  only  in  an  imperfect  shape.  It  is  to  old  Oreece 
that  we  must  ever  look  for  its  one  great  and  splendid 
manifestation. 

Let  us  now  strive  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition 
of  a  country  whose  great  political  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
perfect  independence  of  each  separate  city.    Such  a  land 
is  crowded  with  towns,  each  of  them  acknowledging  no 
superior  upon  earth  and   exercising  all   tiie   rights   of 
sovereignty  as  fully  as  the  mightiest  empires.      Within  General 
limits,  it  may  be,  less  than  those  of  an  English  county,  the^gtom 
among  a  people  one  in  blood,  language,  manners,  and  ^^  ^!^^®' 
religion,  you  may  pass,  in  a  short  day's  journey,  through  Cities. 
several  independent  states,  each  of  which  makes  war  and 
peace  at  its  pleasure,  and  whose  relations  to  its  neighbours 
are  regulated  only  by  the  public  Law  of  Nations.    From 
any  lofty  peak  you  may  look  down  on  several  capitals 
at  a  glance,  and  see  the  territory  of  several  aoyereign 
tK)mmonwealths  lying  before  you  as  in  a  map.    Within 
this  narrow  compass  there  may  be  perfect  examples  of 
"every  varying  shade  of  political  constitutioa      In  one 
city  pure  Democracy  may  reign;    magistrates  may  be 
chosen,  laws  may  be  enacted,  treaties  may  be  ratified,  by 
an  Assembly  in  which  every  free  citizen  has  an  equal 
voice.     In  another,  an  hour  or  two  from  its  gates,  all  Varieties 
power  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Oligarchy,  who  Constitu- 
bind  themselves  by  oath  to  be  evil-minded  to  the  People.*  ^^^' 

1  Arist.   PoL   V.  9,  11.     Vvy  fjAv  yekp   ^y  hlais   \6Kvyapxioxs\   dtuffiovo-t, 
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CHAP.  II.  In  a  third,  at  no  greater  distance,  we  may  even  find  that 
name  of  fear,  the  Tyrant — ^the  mler  whose  power  rests  on 
no  hereditary  rights  on  no  popular  choice,  but  who  dwells 
entrenched  in  his  citadel,  lording  it  oyer  unwilling  subjects 
by  the  spears  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Thus,  within  this 
narrow  compass,  we  may  see  eyery  form  of  goyemment 
in  its  extremest  shape,  and  we  may  see  them  too  in  all 
those  intermediate  forms  by  which  each  shades  off  im- 
perceptibly into  the  others.  We  may  see  Democracies 
in  which  an  acknowledged  soyereignty  of  the  People  is 
found  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  practical  ascendency 
of  a  high-bom  and  wealthy  class,  the  leaders  of  the 
People  but  not  their  masters.  We  may  see  Aristocracies, 
where  the  ruling  order  is  not  a  band  of  sworn  oppressors, 
but  a  race  of  hereditary  chiefs,  submitted  to,  if  not  with 
cordial  loye,  at  least  with  traditional  respect  We  may 
eyen  see  Tyrannies,  where  the  l^rrant  would  scarcely,  in 
modem  language,  desenre  the  name,  where  he  is  some- 
times hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  popular  chie( 
Bometimes  hardly  to  be  diatinguished  from  a  hereditary 
King.^  And  besides  eyeiy  yariety  of  internal  goyemment^ 
we  may  also  see,  within  this  same  narrow  compass,  eyery 
possible  yariety  of  political  relation  between  city  and  city. 
For,  though  eyery  city  claims  independent  soyereignty  as 
its  right,  it  may  weU  be  that  eyeiy  city  is  not  strong 
Varieties  euough  practically  to  maintain  that  right  One  city  may 
Beiatious.  stand  absolutely  alone,  neither  ruling  oyer  others,  nor 
ruled  by  others,  nor  yet  entering  into  habitual  alliance 
with  any  other  power.'  Others,  though  not  connected 
by  anything  which  can  be  called  a  Federal  tie,  may 

^  In  the  islands  and  in  the  colonies  Tyranny  seems  to  have  been  leas 
carefully  distinguished  from  lawful  Kingship  than  in  continental  Greece. 
Both  Pindar  and  Herodotus  freely  apply  the  name  ficurikvis  to  Sicilian  and 
other  Tyrants. 

^  See  the  policy  of  Korkyra  as  set  forth  in  Thucydides,  i.  82,  37. 
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yet  be  attached  to  each  other  by  ancient  .affection ;  they  ohap.  ii« 
may  be  accustomed  to  hare  friends  and  enemies  in 
eommon,  and  they  may,  without  resigning  any  portion 
of  their  independent  sorereignty,  habitually  follow  the 
political  lead  of  some  mightier  and  more  Tenerable  city.^ 
Others  may  have  sunk  from  independent  into  dependent 
alliance ;  their  internal  laws  and  government  may  be 
their  own,  but  their  fleets  and  armies  may  be  at  the 
absolute  control  of  another  state.'  Or  they  may  even 
be  without  any  fleet  or  army  of  their  own;  they  may 
pay  tribute  to  some  imperial  city,  which  engages  in 
return  to  defend  them  against  all  aggressors.'  Or  some 
unhappy  dties  may  have  fallen  lower  still ;  dependent 
alliance  may  have  sunk  into  absolute  subjection.  Law 
and  life  and  property  may  all  be  at  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  a  foreign  governor,  for  whom  even  the  domestic 
Tyrant  would  be  a  good  exchange.  And  his  yoke  may 
be  embittered  rather  than  alleyiated,  when  his  power  is 
supported  by  the  intrigues  of  degenerate  citizens  who 
find  their  private  advantage  in  the  degradation  of  their 
^lative  dty.^  Again,  as  there  may  be  eveiy  conceivable 
variety  of  relation  between  city  and  city,  so  we  may 
also  find^  within  the  same  narrow  compass,   every  eon- 

m 

1  This  was  the  condition  of  the  Peloponnesian  aUies  of  Sparta  dnring 
the  great  Peloponnesian  War.  Lacedaemdn  took  the  habitual  lead,  but 
matters  of  common  interest  were  debated  by  the  voices  of  the  whole 
Confederacy,  and  each  city  was  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  as  it  thought 
good.  See  Thnc.  i  125  ;  v.  80  ;  Grote,  vi.  105.  It  is  instructive  to  see 
how,  after' the  temporary  confusions  following  the  Peace  of  Nikias  (b.c.  421), 
the  different  states  gradually  fell  back  into  their  old  places  and  relations. 
Cf.  Xen.  HeU.  vii.  4,  8. 

'  This  was  the  condition  of  Chios,  Mityl^n^,  and  the  other  allies  of 
Athens  which  never  exchanged  contributions  of  men  for  contributions  of 
money.    See  Grote,  vi.  2. 

*  This  was  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenian  allies. 

*  This  was  the  condition  of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta 
after  the  great  victory  of  Aigospotamos  (b.c.  405).  On  the  harmosta  and 
dekarchies,  see  Grote,  ix.  271,  et  s^q. ;  Isok.  Panath.  58. 
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puAv.  n,  ceiyable  variety  o£  relation  between  the  city  itself  and 
Diiferent    its  suiTounding  territory.     In  one  district,  as  we  have  seen 

relation       •        i  «  • 

between  iQ  the  casc  of  Attica^  eveiy  free  inhabitant,  that  is  eveiy 
anditB^  man  who  is  neither  a  slave  nor  a  foreigner/  enjoys  the 
Territory.  ftQi  franchise  of  the  City,  votes  in  its  Assemblies,  and  is 
eligible  to  its  honours.  In  another,  the  rural  inhabitants 
may  be  personally  fi^e,  protected  by  the  laws  in  all  their 
private  rights,  but  shut  out  from  the  political  franchise, 
subjects  in  short,  rather  than  citizens,  of  the  sovereign 
commonwealth.'  In  the  third,  the  City,  the  abode  of 
free  warrior-nobles,  may  be  surrounded  by  lands  tiUed  for 
them  by  serfs,  Lakonian  Helots  or  ThessaUan  Penests, 
whose  highest  privilege  is  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Conmion* 
wealth,  and  not  the  slaves  of  any  individual  master.  But, 
in  all  these  cases  alike,  the  City  is  the  only  recognized 
political  existence.  Each  city  is  either  sovereign  or  deems 
itself  wronged  by  being  shorn  of  sovereignty.  At  a  few 
miles  from  the  gates  of  one  independent  city  we  may  find 
another,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  worshipping  the  same 
gods,  sharing  in  the  same  national  festivals,  but  living 
under  different  municipal  laws,  different  political  consti- 
tutions>  with  a  different  coinage,  different  weights  and 
measures,  different  names,  it  may  be,  for  the  very  months 
of  the  year,  levying  duties  at  its  frontiers,  making  war, 
making  peace,  sending  forth  its  Ambassadors  under  the 
protection  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  investing  the  bands 
which  wage  its  border  warfare  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
armies  and  the  commanders  of  belligerent  empires. 
Now  what  is  the  comparative  gain  and  loss  of  such  a 

^  It  must  be  of  course  borne  in  mind  that  the  children  of  a  foreigner, 
though  bom  in  the  land,  still  remained  foreigners.  This  seems  strange  to 
us  as  applied  to  the  question  of  nationality,  but  it  is  simply  the  rale  of 
burghership  as  it  was  carried  out  in  many  an  old  English  borough. 

•  This  is  essentially  the  condition  of  the  Lakonian  irepioiKoi,  They  had 
towns,  but  all  notion  of  their  separate  political  being  was  so  utterly  lost, 
that  their  inhabitants  had  more  in  common  with  a  rural  population. 
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political  Bystem  as  this?     There  are  great  and  obvious  chap.  ii. 
advantages,  balanced  by  great  and  obvious  drawbacks.  ComiMu-a- 
Let  ua  first  look  at  the  bright  side  of  a  system  to  which  and  ^°of 
the  nation  on  which  the   world  must  ever  look  as  its  ^^^^y^tem. 
first    teacher   owed  the   most   brilliant   pages    of   that 
history  which  still  remains  the  text-book  of  all  political 
knowledge. 

First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that,  in  a  system  of  city-common-  Adyan- 
wealths,  the  individual  citizen  is  educated,  worked  up,  ^?i^ 
improved,  to  the  highest  possible  pitcL     Every  citizen  in  ^^'^' 
the  Democracy,  every  citizen  of  the  ruling  order  in  the 
Aristocracy,   is   himself   statesman,  judge,   and  warrior. 
Ediglish  readers  are  apt  to  blame  such  a  government  as 
the  Athenian  Democracy  for  placing  power  in  hands  unfit 
to  use  it     The  truer  way  of  putting  the  case  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Athenian  Democracy  made  a  greater  number 
of  citizens  fit  to  use  power  than  could  be  made  fit  by  any 
other  system.     No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  Political 
that  the  popular  Assembly  at  Athens  was  a  mob  such  as  of  the  ^^^ 
gathers  at  some  English  elections,  or  such  as  the  Assembly  ^^[^^^^^ 
of  the  Roman  Tribes  undoubtedly  became  in  its  later  days. 
It  was  not  an  indiscriminate  gathering  together  of  every 
male  human  being  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 
Citizenship  was  something  definite ;   if  it  was  a  right,  it 
was  also  a  privilege.     The  citizen  of  Athens  was  in  truth 
placed  in  something  of  an  aristocratic  position  ;  he  looked 
down    upon  the  vulgar    herd  of  slaves,  freedmen,   and 
unqualified  residents,  much  as  his  own  plebeian  fathers 
had  been  looked  down   upon  by  the   old  Eupatrids  in 
the  days  before  E^leisthen^  and  Solon.  ^    The  Athenian 

^  This  quasi-aristocratic  position  of  the  citizen  necessarily  follows  from 
the  nature  of  a  civic  franchise.  The  freedom  of  the  city  could  be  acquired 
only  by  inheritance  or  by  special  grant.  But  in  a  great  commercial  and 
imperial  city  like  Athens  a  large  unqualified  population  naturally  arose, 
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CHAP.  II    Aflsembly  was  an  assembly  of  citizens^  of  ordinaiy  citizenB 
without  sifting  or  selection;  but  it  was  an  assembly  of 

among  whom  the  citizeiiB  held  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rank.  Snch  an 
unqualified  population  may  exist  either  in  an  Oligarchy  or  in  a  Democracy, 
and  their  position  is  legally  the  same  in  either  case.  The  difierenoe 
hetween  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  is  a  difference  tmiftin  the  citizen  class. 
In  a  Democracy  civil  and  political  rights  are  coextensive ;  in  an  Oli- 
garchy political  rights  are  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  those  who  enjoy 
civil  rights. 

The  really  weak  point  of  Greek  Democracy  Ib  one  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  in  the  text,  hecause  I  wish  to  make  my  remarks  as  far  as 
possible  applicable  to  city-commonwealths  in  general,  whether  aristocratiG 
or  democratic.  Each  gives  the  same  political  education  to  those  who 
exercise  political  rights ;  the  difference  is  that  in  the  Democracy  this 
education  lb  extended  to  all  the  citizens,  in  the  Aristocrat  it  is  confined 
to  a  part  of  them.  The  real  special  weakness  of  pure  Democracy  is  that 
it  almost  seems  to  require  slavery  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  large  body  of  men,  like  the  qualified  citizens 
of  Athens,  can  ever  give  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  as  the  Athenians 
did  to  the  business  of  ruling  and  judging  (^x^'^  '^^  diicc({V(r),  without  the 
existence  of  an  inferior  class  to  relieve  them  from  at  least  the  lowest  and 
most  menial  duties  of  their  several  callings.  Slavery  therefore  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted  by  Greek  political  thinkers.  In  Aristotle's  ideal  city 
(Pol.  vii  10,  13)  the  earth  is  to  be  tilled  either  by  slaves  or  by  barbarian 
wtplotKoi.  In  an  Aristocracy  no  such  constant  demands  are  made  on  the 
time  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens ;  in  an  Aristocracy  therefore  slavery 
is  not  theoretically  necessary.  It  might  therefore  be  argued  that 
Democracy,  as  requiring  part  of  the  population  to  bo  in  absolute  bondage, 
was  really  less  favourable  to  freedom  than  Aristocracy.  In  the  Aristo- 
cracy, it  might  be  said,  though  the  political  rights  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
were  narrower,  it  was  still  possible  that  every  human  being  might  be 
personally  free.  But  the  experience  of  Grecian  history  does  not  bear  out 
such  an  inference.  Slavery  was  no  special  sin  of  Democracy ;  it  was  an 
institution  common  to  the  whole  ancient  world,  quite  irrespective  of 
particular  forms  of  government.  And  in  fact,  the  tone  of  feeling,  the 
general  sentiment  of  freedom  and  equality,  engendered  by  a  democratic 
constitution  actually  benefitted  those  who  were  without  the  pale  of  citizen- 
hip  or  even  of  personal  freedom.  It  must  doubtless  have  been  deeply 
galling  to  a  wealthy  fjJroiKos,  whose  ancestors  had  perhaps  lived  at  Athens 
for  several  generations,  to  see  the  meanest  hereditary  burgher  preferred  to 
him  on  all  occasions.  It  must  have  been  more  galling  than  it  was  in  a  city 
like  Corinth,  where  strangers  and  citizens  were  alike  subject  to  the  ruling 
order.  But  Democracy  really  benefitted  both  the  slave  and  the  stranger. 
The  slave  was  far  better  off  in  democratic  Athens  than  in  aristocratic  Sparta 
or  Chios.  (On  the  Chian  slaves,  see  Thuc.  vii  I.  40.)  The  author  of  the 
strange  libel  on  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  attributed  to  Xenophdn 
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citizens  among  whom  the  political  average  stood  h^her  chap.  n. 
than  it  ever  did  in  any  other  state.     Our  own  Honse  of 
Commons^  though  a  select  body,  doeii  not  necessarily 
consist  of  the  658  wisest  men  among  the  British  people. 
Many  of  its  members  will  always  be  mere  ayerage  citizens^  Compan. 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  among  their  con-  J^e  Em- 
stituents.     A  town  sends  a  wealthy  and  popular  trader^  lish  House 
an  ayerage  specimen  of  his  class.    A  county  sends  a  mona, 
wealthy  and    popular   country   gentleman,   an    ayerage 
specimen  of  his  class.    Very  likely  several  of  those  who 
vote  for  them  are  much  deeper  political  thinkers  than 
themselvea    But  the  average  member  so  elected,  if  he 
really  be  up  to  the  average  and  not  below  it,  will  derive 
unspeakable  benefit  from  his  political  education  in  the 
House  itself     He  cannot  £eu1  to  learn  much  from  the 
mere  habit  of  exercising  power  in  an  assembly  at  once 
free  and  ordeily,  and  from  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
speeches  and  following  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
really  fitted  to  be  the  leaders  of  men.     This  sort  of  advan- 
tage, this  good  political  education,  which  the  English  con- 
stitution gives  to  some  hundreds  of  average  Englishmen, 
the  Athenian  constitution  gave  to  some  thousands  of 
average  Athenians.    Doubtless  an  assembly  of  thousands 
was  less  orderly  than  an  assembly  of  hundreds;  but  it 
must  never  be  thought  that  the  Athenian  Ekkl^sia  was  a 


mftkes  it  a  sign  of  the  bad  government  of  Athens  that  an  Athenian  could 
not  Tentan  to  beat  a  stranger  (fifrouc&f)  or  another  man*8  slave !  (Xen.  do 
Bep.  Ath.  i.  10.)  This  accusation  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  condition  of 
slaves  and  strangers  in  aristocratic  cities. 

In  modem  times  the  experiment  of  a  perfectly  pure  Democracy,  one, 
that  is»  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  direct  vote  on  all  questions,  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  rural  Cantons,  where  the  demands  on  the  citizen's  time 
are  immeasureably  smaller  than  they  must  be  in  a  great  city.  The  question 
of  slavety  therefore  has  not  arisen.  American  slavery  is,  of  course,  a 
wholly  different  matter. 

On  the  ^neral  sulject  of  ancient  citizenship  see  Arnold,  Thuc.  vol.  iii. 
p.  XV.  (Pre&ce.) 
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CHAP,  u,  mere  unruly  crowd,  ignorant  of  all  order  and  impatient 

of  all  restraint     The  mode  of  proceeding  was  regulated 

by  fixed  rules  just  as  much  as  the  proceedings  of  our 

Parliaments.     Ab  far  as  we  know  the  histoiy  of  Athenian 

debates,  breaches  of  order  were  rare,  and  scenes  ^f  actual 

yiolence — common  enough  in  the  Roman  Forum — ^were 

absolutely  unknown.     It  was  surely  no  slight  gain  to 

bring  so  many  human  beings  into  a  position  habitually  to 

hear — and  that  not  as  mere  spectators,  but  as  men  with  an 

interest  and  a  Toice  in  the  matter — ^the  arguments  for  and 

against  a  proposal  brought  forward  by  Themistokles  and 

Aristeid^  by  PeriklSs  and  Thucydid^,   by  Kledn  and 

Nikias,  by  DSmosthen^  and  Phdki6a^    It  is  the  habitual 

practice  of  so  doing  which  is  the  true  gain.     Popular 

Assemblies  which  are  brought  together  only  at  rare  in- 

tejTals  are  incapable  of  wise  political  action,  almost  inca* 

Contrast     pable  of  free  and  r^ular  debate.     The  Parliament  of 

Florentine  Florence,  for  instance,  was  a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  which 

ment        Seldom  did  anything  except  vote  away  its  own  liberties. 

Such  a  political  franchise  could  give  no  political  education 

whatever.    But  the  Athenian  citizen,  by  constantly  hearing 

questions  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration 

freely  argued  by  the  greatest  orators  that  the  world  ever 

saw,  received  a  political  education  which  nothing  else  in 

the  history  of  mankind  has  ever  been  found  to  equal" 

1  TocqueTille,  D^m.  en  Am.  ii  241.  "  C'est  en  participant  k  la  legis- 
lation que  I'Am^cain  ftpprend  k  connaitro  lea  lois ;  c*est  en  gonvemant 
qu'il  s'instmit  des  formes  du  goayemement.'*  How  much  more  truly  could 
this  be  said  of  the  Athenian. 

■  One  of  the  few  faults  in  M.  de  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  is 
his  failure  to  appreciate  the  Greek  republics.  Such  words  as  the  following 
sound  strange  indeed  to  one  who  knows  what  Athens  really  was.  "  Quand 
je  compare  les  r^publiques  grecque  et  romaine  It  oes  rSpubliques  d'Am^rique ; 
les  bibliotheques  manuscrites  des  premieres  et  leur  populace  grossi^re,  auz 
mille  joumaux  qui  sillonnent  les  secondes  et  au  peuple  ^dair^  que  les 
habite,"  &c.  (ii.  237).  Fancy  the  people  who  heard  and  appreciated 
iBschylus,  Perikl^,  and  Aiistophan^  called  a  '*  populace  grossi^re," 
because  they  had  no  newspapers  to  enlighten  them !    And  this  by  a  writer 
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The  ordinary  Athenian  citizen   then    must  really  be  chap.  ii. 
compared,  not  with  the  English  ten-pound  householder,  Compan- 
but  with  the  English  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  rank-  Athenian 
and-iSle   of   his    party.     In    some    respects    indeed  the^^*j^J^ 
poUtical  education  of  the  Athenian  was  higher  than  any  £ngliah 
which  a  private  member  in  our  Parliament  can  derive 
from  his  parliamentary  position.     The  comparison  is  in- 
structive in  itself  and  it  is  more  closely  connected  with 
my  immediate  subject  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
When  I  come  to  the  political  history  of  the  Achaian 
League,  I  shall  have  to  compare  the  working  of  popular 
government,  as  applied  to  a  large  Confederation  of  cities, 
with  its  working  as   applied,   on  the  one   hand,   to  a 
single   city  like  Athens^  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  large 
country,  whether  a  republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Connexion 
I  shall  then  show  how  the  principles  of  the  Achaian  con-  ^^^  i^. 
stitution,  no  less  democratic  in  theory  than  the  Athenian  ^^7  ^^t^ 
constitution,  were  modified  in  practice  by  the  require- of  Fede- 
ments  of  the  wholly  different  state  of  things  to  which 
they  were  applied     Athens,  in  short,  is  the  typical  City   v 
and  the  typical  Democracy.    A  clear  view  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  under^ 
stand,  as  we  go  on,  the  modifications  which  later  Greek 
Federalism  introduced  into  the  old  ideal  of  the  demo- 
cratic city.     I  therefore  do  not  scruple,  with  this  ulterior 
purpose,   to  enlarge  somewhat  more  fuUy  on  Athenian 
political  life  than  would  be-  of  itself  necessary  in  a  com* 
parison  between  the   system   of  separate  city-common- 
wealths and  the  system  of  larger  states.    The  Athenian 
citizen,  the  Achaian  citizen,  the  English  Member  of  Par- 

who,  in  his  o¥m  walk,  ranks  deservedly  among  the  profonndest  of  political 
philosophers. 

It  is  some  comfort  that  Lord  Macanlay,  at  all  events,  conld  have  set  him 
right.  See  the  well-known  and  most  brilliant  passage  on  the  working  of 
the  Athenian  system  in  his  Essay  on  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson  (p.  177, 
one  vol.  ed.) 
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CHAP.  II. 


Greater 
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hHiij 

of  the 

Athenian 

citizen 

than  of  the 

English 
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Pofiitibn 
of  the' 
English 
Ministry. 


liameut,  resemble  each  other  in  being  members  of  popular 
bodies  each  inrested  with  the  most  important  powers 
in  their  respective  countries.  But  tiie  functions  of  the 
three  are  not  exactly  the  same,  nor  is  the  political  educa« 
tion  received  by  the  three  exactly  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Athenian  had  the  highest  political  education  of  all,  because 
he  had  the  highest  responsibility  of  alL  The  comparison 
between  Athens  and  Achaia  I  will  put  off  to  another 
Chapter ;  I  will  now  rather  try  to  show  what  tibe  Athenian 
political  education  reaDy  was  by  comparing  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  ordinary  Athenian  citizen  with  those 
of  an  ordinary  Member  of  our  own  House  of  Commons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
habituaUy  and  conscientiously  dischaiged  his  political 
duties  was  called  on  for  a  more  independent  exercise  of 
judgement,  for  a  more  careful  weighing  of  opposing  argu- 
ments, than  is  practicaUy  required  of  the  English  private 
member.  The  functions  of  the  Athenian  Assembly  were 
in  a  few  respects  more  limited,^  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  The  Assembly  was  more  directly 
a  governing  body  DSmos  was,  in  truth,  King,  Minister, 
and  Parliament^  all  in  one.  In  our  own  system  the 
written  Law  entrusts  the  choice  of  Ministers,  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  n^ociation  of  peace,  in  general  the 
government  of  the  country  as  distinguished  from  its 
legislation,  to  the  hereditary  Sovereign.  But  the  con- 
ventional Constitution  adds  that  all  these  powers  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  who,  as  chosen  by  the 


'  Matters  of  legislation,  which  we  think  so  preeminently  the  business 
of  a  popular  Assembly,  were  at  Athens  by  no  meaos  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ekkl^ia.  Its  powers  were  a  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  institution 
of  the  Nomothetes  (see  Grote,  v.  500).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly 
exercised  exactly  those  functions  of  electing  to  offices,  and  declaring  war 
and  peace,  any  direct  share  in  which  we  carefully  refuse  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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SoTereign  out  of  the  party  which  has  the  majority  in  the  ^^^'  "• 
House,  may  be  said  to  be  indirectly  chosen  by  the  House 
itself.    These  Ministers,  a  body  unknown  to  the  written 
Law,  but  the  most  important  element  in  the  unwritten 
Constitution,  exercise  royal  power  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House.^    As  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence,  of 
the  House,   they  take  the  management  of  things  into 
their  own  hands.'    The  House  asks  questions;  it  calls 
for  papers ;  it  approves  or  censures  after  the  &ot ;  but 
its  Tote  is  not  directly  taken  beforehand  on  questions  of 
peace,  war,  alliance,  or  other  matters  of  administration. 
It  leaves  such  matters  to  the  Ministers  as  long  as  it 
trusts  them;  if  it  ceases  to  trust  them,  it  takes  mea- 
sures which  practically  amount  to  their  deposition.     No 
Minister  remains  in  office  after  a  direct  vote  of  censure, 
or  even  after  the  rejection  of  a  Qovemment  motion  which 
he  deems  of  any  importance.     He  may  indeed  dissolve 
Pbrliament;  that  is,  he  appeals  to  the  country.     But  if 
the  new  Parliament  confirm  the  hostile  vote  of  the  old 
one,  he  has  then  no  escape;  he  is  hopelessly  driven  to 
resignation.    No  Minister  receives  instructions  from  the 
House  as  to  the  policy  which  he  is  to  cany  out;  least 
of  all,  when  he  rises  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  advo^ 

^  With  lis  a  body  wUch  has  no  ezistenoe  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  exercises 
the  chief  power  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  and  daring  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  shaU  presently  have  to  contrast  this  with 
the  Achaian  and  American  system  by  which  a  magistrate,  choeen  for  a  fixed 
time,  exercises  nearly  the  same  powers  in  his  own  person.  Athens  differs 
from  all  these  by  what  may  be  called  resting  the  royal  authority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself. 

'  The  gradual  change  of  political  language  and  political  halnts  is  curious. 
The  Sovereign  no  longer  presides  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  because  the 
practical  function  of  the  Mioisters  is  no  longer  to  advise  the  Sovereign,  but 
to  act  for  themselves,  subject  to  responsibility  to  Parliament.  Therefore 
it  has  of  late  become  usual  to  apply  the  name  of  **  Government "  to  the 
body  which  used  to  be  content  with  the  humbler  title  of  **  Ministry*' 
or  "Administration."  Its  members  are  felt,  subject  to  their  parliamentary 
responsibility,  to  be  the  real  rulers. 
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CHAP.  II.  cate  one  policy,  is  he  bidden  by  the  House  to  go  to  h\s 
office  and  take  the  requisite  administratiye  steps  for  carry- 
ing out  another  policy.     Hence,  under  our  present  parlisr 
mentary  system,  the  average  member  is  in  truth  seldom 
called  on  to  exercise  a  perfectly  independent  judgement 
Received    ou  particular  questions  of  importance..    He  exercises  his 
the  private  judgement  once  for  all,  when  he  decides  whether  he  will 
Member,    gupport  or  opposc  the  Ministry;  by  that  decision  his 
subsequent   yotes    are   for  the    most    part   determined. 
Whether  this  is  a  high  state  of  political  morality  may 
well  be  doubted ;  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
that    it    is    the    political    morality  conmionly    received. 
Matters  were  widely  different  in  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
Different    Every    citizen    who    sat    there    exercised    much    higher 
of  the       functions    than    those  of   an  English   private   member. 
CitizStt*^    He  sat  there  as  a  member  of  a  body  which  was  directly, 
i^d  not  indirectly,  sovereign.     His  own  share  of  that 
corporate    sovereignty    it    was    his    duty    to    discharge 
Tho  As-     according  to  his  own  personal  convictiona     Athens  had 
S^em-""    »o  Ki»g'  ^^  President,  no  Premier ;  she  had  curtailed  the 
ment  as      qj^qq  kingly  powcrs  of  her  Archons  till  they  were  of  no 
Parlia-       more  political  importance  than  Aldermen  or  Police  Magis- 
™^^ '        trates.    She  had  no  Cabinet,  no  Council  of  Ministers,  no 
Council  of  State.  ^    The  Assembly  was,  in  modem  political 
language,    not   only   a  Parliament  but    a    Government. 
Functions  There  was  indeed  a  Senate,  but  that  Senate  was  not 
Senate  •     *  distinct  or  external  body :  it  was  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  appointed  to  put  matters  in  regular  order  for 

^  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Grote,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  we  are  indebted  for  trae  views  of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  has  been 
sometimes  led  astray  by  his  own  English  parliamentary  experience.  He 
clearly  looks  on  Nikias  and  other  official  men  as  coming  nearer  to  the 
English  idea  of  a  "Government,*'  and  Eledn  and  other  demagogues  as 
coming  neajer  to  the  English  idea  of  a  "  Leader  of  Opposition,'*  than  the 
forms  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  allowed.  I  have  tried  to  set  this 
forth  at  some  length  in  an  article  in  the  North  British  Beview,  May,  1856, 
p.  157. 
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the  Assembly  to  discuss.  There  were  Magistrates,  high  chap.  n. 
in  dignity  and  authority — ^the  ten  Generals,  on  whom,  fietr 
mare  than  on  the  pageant  Archons,  rested  the  real 
honours  and  burthens  of  oflEice.  But  those  Magistrates  of  the 
were  chosen  by  the  Assembly  itself  for  a  definite  time; 
it  was  from  the  Assembly  itself  that  they  received 
those  instructions  which,  in  all  modem  states,  whether 
despotic,  constitutional,  or  republican,  would  issue  from 
the  ''  Government"    There  was  nothing  at  Athens  at  all  Nothing 

.  .       11  analogous 

analogous  to  what  we  call  "Office     and  ''Opposition,    to  "Office" 
Perikl^  Nikias,  Phdkidn,  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  as  ^tion.^'' 
Generals  of  the  Republic,  to  propose  what  measures  they 
thought  fit  for  the  good  of  the  state.     Their  proposals, 
as  coming  at  once  from  official  men  and  from  eloquent 
and  honourable  citizens,  were  doubtless  always  listened 
to  with  respect     But  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course ;  their  rejection  did 
not  involve  immediate  resignation,  nor  did  it  even  imply 
the  rejection  of  their  proposers  at  the  next  yearly  choice 
of  Magistrates.     The  Assembled  People  was  sovereign; 
as  sovereign,  it  listened  to  its  various  counsellors  and 
reserved  the  decision  to  itself.      Perikl^,   Nikias,   and 
Phdkidn  were  listened  to ;  but  Thucydidds,^  Kleon,  and 
Demosthenes  were  listened  to  also,   and  their   amend* 
inents,  or  their  substantive  proposals,  had  as  fair  a  chance 
of  being  carried  as  those  of  the  Generals  of  the  common* 
wealth.     A  preference  given  to  the  proposal  of  another 
citizen  involved  no  sort  of  censure  on  the  official  man 
who  was  thus  placed  in  a  minority ;  it  in  no  way  affected 
his  political  position,  or  implied  any  diminished  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  People.     The  Sovereign  Assembly  b.c.  415. 
listened  patiently  to  the  ailments  of  Nikias  against  the 
Sicilian    expedition,   and  then  sent   him,   with  unusual 

*  I  mean  of  course  Thucydides  son  of  Mel^as,  the  rival  of  Perikles ; 
quite  a  diflfeient  person  from  Thucydides  the  historian. 
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CHAP.  II.  marks  of  confidence,  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Direct  Di-  which  he  had  ai^gued.  It  was  the  Assembly  which,  by 
Ltioiiof  its  direct  vote,  decided  questions  of  peace  and  war;  it 
aemhly  ^^  ^^^  Assembly  which  gave  its  instructions  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  Assembly  which 
listened,  in  broad  daylight  and  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  to  the  proposals  which  wer^knade  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  other  powers.  In  modem  times,  even  a  repub- 
lican state  has  some  President,  Secretary,  or  other  official 
person,  to  whom  diplomatic  communications  are  imme- 
diately addressed.  The  consent  of  a  Senate  may  be 
needed  for  every  important  act,  but  there  is  some  officer  or 
other  who  is  the  immediate  and  responsible  actor.*  We 
shall  see  a  very  close  approach  to  this  system  when  we 
come  to  look  at  Greek  Democracy  as  modified  in  the 
Federal  constitution  of  Achaia.  But  in  the  pure  Democracy 
of  Athens  there  is  no  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
ac.  843.  When  King  Philip  has  to  communicate  with  the  hostile 
republic,  he  does  not  commission  a  Minister  to  address 
a  Minister;  he  writes  in  his  own  name  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Athens.'  The  royal  letter  is  read,  first 
in  the  Senate  before  hundreds,  and  then  in  the  Assembly 
before  thousands,  of  hearers,  each  of  whom  may,  if  he 
can  gain  the  ear  of  the  House,  take  a  part  in  the 
debate  on  its  contents.     So,  when  the  reading  and  the 

^  By  the  American  Constitution  the  assent  of  the  Senate  is  needed  for 
the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  President,  and  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  vested  in  Congress.  But  all  diplomatic  business  up  to  these  points  is 
carried  on  alter  the  forms  usual  with  the  Governments  of  other  states. 
Despatches  are  not  addressed  to  Congress,  nor  even  to  the  President,  but 
to  a  Secretary  of  State,  whose  office  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
According  to  Athenian  practice,  the  letters  of  Earl  Russell  on  the  affair 
of  the  Trent  would  have  been  addressed,  not  to  Mr.  Seward,  but  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Southern  Commissionera 
would  have  needed  a  vote  of  those  bodies. 

*  See  the  Speech  of  D^osthen^  (or  rather  of  H^g^ppos)  about 
Halonn^sos  (Oratores  Attici,  vol.  iv.  p.  82). 
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debate  are  oyer,  it  is  by  the  sovereign  vote  of  those  chap.  ii. 
tbonsands  of  hearers  that  the  policy  of  the  common- 
weateh  is  finally  and  directly  decided     It    is    evident  Effect 
&at  the  member  of   an  Assembly  invested  with  such  powers  on 
powers  afi  these  had  the  very  highest  form  of  political  ^toDs'!'^ 
^ucation  opened  to  him.    If  he  did  his  daily  duty,  he 
formed  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon  every  question  of 
the  day,  and  that  not  blindly  or  rashly,  but  after  hearing 
all  that  could  be  said  on  either  side  by  the  greatest  of 
orators  and  statesmen*    Of  course  he  might  bhndly  follow 
in  the  wake  of  some  favourite  leader — so  might  a  Venetian 
Senator,   so  may  an  English  Peer — ^but  so  to  do  was 
a  clear  forsaking  of  duty.    The  average  Athenian  citizen 
could   not    shelter    himself   under   those    constitutional 
theories  by  which,  in  the  case  of  the  average  English 
member,  blind  party  voting  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
political  duty,  and  an  independent  judgement  is  almost 
considered  as  a  crime. 

The  great  advantage  then  of  the  system  of  small  city- 
oommonwealths,  the  system  of  which  the  Athenian  Demo- 
cracy was  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  example,  was 
that  it  gave  the  members  of  the«  ruling  body  (whether 
the  whole  people  or  only  a  part  of  the  people)  such  a 
{Kditical  education  as  no  other  political  system  can  give. 
Nowhere  will  the  average  of  political  knowledge,  and 
indeed  of  general  intelligence^  of  every  kind,  be  so 
high  as  in  a  commonwealth  of    this  sort.      Doubtless 


'  General  inUUigmce,  not  of  course  general  knoioledge,  which  mnst 
always  depend  npon  the  partLcnlar  age  and  country  in  which  the  common- 
wealth is  placed.  The  average  Englishman  knows  far  more  than  the 
average  Athenian  knew,  because  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in  the  world 
Ss  incomparably  greater  than  what  it  was  then.  But  the  average  Athenian 
probably  knew  far  more  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in 
his  own  day;  most  certainly  he  had  a  general  quickness,  a  power  of 
fippreciation  and  judgement,  for  which  we  should  look  in  vain  in  the 
average  Englishman. 
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CHAP.  II.  to  take  Athens  as  the  type  is  to  look  at  the  system 
Athens  the  in  its  most  favourable  aspect.  The  Athenian  people 
type  seem  to  have  had  natural  gifts  beyond  all  other  people, 

system.  ^^^  ^®  circumstances  of  their  republic  brought  each 
citizen  into  daily  contact  with  greater  political  affairs 
than  could  have  been  the  case  with  the  citizens  of  an 
average  Greek  commonwealth.  At  Rome,  again,  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  its  functions  must  have  effectually 
hindered  the  Comitia  from  ever  becoming  such  a  school 
of  politics  as  the  Athenian  Pnyx.  The  Roman  Tribes 
elected  Magistrates,  passed  Laws,  and  declared  war ;  but 
^  they  did  not  exercise  that  constant  supervision  over 
af&irs  which  belonged  to  the  Athenian  DSmos.  The 
ordinary  powers,  in  short,  of  a  Qovemment,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Parliament,  were  exercised  by  the 
Senate  and  not  by  the  Tribes.  It  was  not  every 
city-commonwealth  which  could  give  its  citizens  such 
opportunities  of  improvement  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  Athens.  But,  in  estimating  the  tendencies 
of  any  political  system,  they  must  be  estimated  by 
their  most  perfect  loanifestations  both  for  good  and 
for  eviL  And  undoubtedly  even  commonwealths  which 
gave  their  citizens  far  less  political  education  than  was 
to  be  had  at  Athens  must  have  given  them  far  more 
than  is  to  be  had  in  any  modem  kingdom  or  republic. 
We  idolize  what  is  called  the  press/  as  the  great 
organ  of  modem  cultivation;  but,  after  all,  for  a  n^an 
to  read  his  newspaper  is  by  no  means  so  elevating  a 
process  as  it  is  to  listen  with  his  own  ears  to  a  great 
statesman  and  to  give  his  own  independent  vote  for 
or  against  his  motion.  And  great  statesmen  moreover 
grow  far  thicker  on  the  ground  in  commonwealths  of 

^  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  *'  press  "  in  common  language  always  means 
newspapers  and  not  books. 
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this  kind  than  they  do  in    great   kingdoms.    Many  a  chap.  u. 
man  who  has  a  high  natural   capacity  for    statesman- Op^r- 
ship  is^  in  a  large   state,   necessarily  confined   to    thethedevr^ 
narrow  range  of  private  or  local  affairs.     Such  a  man^^P^^* 
may,  under  a  system  of  small  commonwealths,  take  his 
place  in  the  Sorereign  Assembly  of  his  own  city  and 
at  once  stand  forth  among  the  leaders  of  men.    In  a 
word,   it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that    the   system    of 
small  commonwealths  raises  the  individual  citizen  to  a 
pitch  utterly  unknown  elsewhere.     The  average  citizen 
is  placed  on  a  far  higher  level,  and  the  citizen  who  is 
above  the  average  has  far  more  favourable  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  his  special  powers. 

This  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  individual 
citizen  is  the  main  advantage  of  the  system  of  small 
states.  It  is  their  one  great  gain,  and  it  is  an  un- 
mixed gain.  It  does  not  indeed  decide  the  question 
in  favour  of  small  Commonwealths  as  against  Federa- 
tions or  great  Monarchies.  These  last  have  their  ad- 
vantages which  may  well  be  held  to  outweigh  even 
this  advantage;  but  it  clearly  is  unmixed  gain  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Less  absolutely  unmixed  is  another  result 
of  tibe  ^tem,  which  is  closely  connected  with  both 
its  good  and  its  bad  features.  A  system  of  small  com-  intensity 
monwealths  raises  in  each  citizen  a  fervour  and  inten- j^gi^Q  ^ ' 
sity  of  patriotism  to  which  the  natives  of  larger  states  ^^ 
are  quite  unaccustomed.^  It  is  impossible,  even  in  a 
fairly  homogeneous  country,  to  feel  the  same  warmth 
of  affection  for  a  large  region  as  for  a  single  city  or 
for  a  small  district.  An  Englishman  is  patriotic;  a 
Dane,  as  a  countryman  of  a  smaller  state,  is  more 
I>atriotic  still;  but  neither  England  nor  Denmark  can 
awaken  the  same  glow  of  patriotic  zeal  as  the  great 

^  On  the  intensity  of  patriotism  in  small  commonwealths,  see  Macaulay, 
Hist  £ng.  i  350  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  11.   name  of  Athens,^    A  man  loyes  his  birthplace,  he  loves 
his  dwelling-place,  he  has  a  loyal  respect  for  the  seat  of 
his  oountr^s  goyemment.     But  with  the  great  mass  of 
the    subjects  of   a  large  kingdom  these  three  feelings 
will  severally  attach  to  three  different  places.    With  an 
Athenian  or  a  Florentine  they  all  attached  to  the  city 
of  Athens   or  of  Florence*     In  a  smaller  state,  like 
Megaia   or   Imola,  the    local  patriotism  might  be  yet 
more  intense  still,  for  ihe  Athenian  citizen  might  really 
be  a  native  and  resident,  not  of  Athens,  but  of  Marathon 
or  Eleusis.     But  the   inhabitant  of  the  rustic  D^os 
was  still  an  Athenian;  if  his  birthplace  and  dwelling- 
place  were  not  within  the  dty  walls,  they  could  hardly 
be  far  out  of  sight  of  the  spear-head  of  AthSnd  on  the 
identifica-  Akropolis.    In  any  case  the  City  was  far  more  to  him 
citizens      than  the  capital  of  a  modem  state  can  ever  be  to  the 
S^/^''    g^  bulk  of  ite  inhabitants.    To  adorn  a  capital  at 
the  expense  of  a  krge  kingdom  is  one  of  the  most 
unjust  freaks  of  modem  centralization;  but  in  adorning 
the  city  of  Athens  eveiy  Athenian  was  simply  adorning 
his  own  hearth  and  home.    Walls,  temples^  theatres,  all 
were  his  own ;  there  was  no  spot  where  he  was  a  stranger, 
none  which  he  viewed  or  trod  by  the  sufferance  of  another. 
The  single  city  will  ever  kindle  a  far  more  fervid  feeling 
of  patriotism  than  can  be  felt  towards  a  vast  region,  large 
parts  of  which  must  always  be  |Hractically  strange.    And 
this  intensity  of  local  patriotism  is  closely  connected  with 
all  that  is  noblest  and  all  that  is  basest  in  the  histoiy  of 
City-commonwealtha    Where  the  single  city  is  all  in  all, 
no  self-devotion  is  too  great  which  her  welfare  demands, 
no  deed  of  wrong  is  too  black  which  is  likely  to  promote 
her  interests.     The  unselfish  heroism  of  Lednidas  and 
Decius  sprang  firom  the  very  same  source  as  the  massacre 
of  M^los  and  the  destraction  of  Carthage. 

Thuc.  vii.  64.     r6  fUya  6yofM  rwr  *A0i|M»r. 
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For  that  there  is  a  weak  and  a  bad  side  to   this  chap.  n. 
sjBtem   of   separate  city-commonwealths  is   as    obvious  Bad  side 
as  that  there  is  a  great  and  noble  one.     First  of  all,  systeni  of 
the  greatness  of  such  commonwealths  is  seldom  so  en- ^^^£' ^„ 

°  common - 

during  as  that  of  larger  states.    A  democratic  city^  above  wealths. 

all,  if  it  would  preserve  at  once  freedom  at  home  and 

a  high  position  abroad,  has  need  of  a  certain  high-strung 

fervour  of  patriotism  which  is  not  likely  to  endure  through 

many  generations.    Hus  Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  in  the 

case  of  Athens,  when  he  compares  the  feeble  resistance 

offered  by  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthen^  to  the 

growing  power  of  Macedonia  with  the  vigour  displayed 

by  their  fathers  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.^ 

A  state  i^ain  whose  political  franchise  depends  wholly  Greatness 

on  the  bereditary  burghership  of  a  single  city  cannot  so  gtates  less 

easily  strengthen  itself  by  fresh  blood  from  other  quarters,  ^h^that^ 

as  can  be  done  by  a  great  nation.     A  conquest  destroys  of  greater 

a  city ;  it  not  uncommonly  regenerates  a  nation.    Of  all 

cily-commonwealths  none  ever   had  so  long  a    day  of 

greatness    as    Rome.    One    main    cause    doubtiess  was 

because  the  Roman  People  was  less  of  a  purely  civic 

body  than  any  other   city-commonwealth,   and   because 

no  other  city-commonwealth  was  ever  so  liberal  of  its 

franchise.    Rome  thus  grew  from  a  city  into  an  empire ; 

other  cities,  aristocratic  and  democratic  alike,  have  often 

seen  their  day  of  greatness  succeeded  by  a  long  and 

dishonoured   old    age.      Nothing    could    well  be    more 

miserable  than  the   latter  days   of  democratic  Athens 

and  of  oligarchic  Venice.    During  the  period  of  Grecian 

histoiy  with  which  we  shall  chieflgr  have  to  deal,  the 

once  proud  Democracy  of  Athens  sinks  into  the  most 

contemptible  state  in  Greece.      And  surely  the   dregs 

of  a  close  body  like  the  Venetian  patriciate  afford  the 

very  lowest  spectacle  which  political  history  can  produce. 

>  Grote,  iv.  240. 
£  2 
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CHAP.  II.       Here  then  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  these  small  commonwealths.    Nothing  can  be  so  glorious 
as  the  life  of  one  of  them  while  it  does  live.     The  one 
century  of  Athenian  greatness,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
B.  c.  50&«   Tyrants  to  the  defeat  of  Aigospotamos,  is  worth  millenniums 
of  the  life  of  i^pt  or  Assyria.    But  it  is  a  greatness  almost 
too  glorious  to  last ;  it  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destructioa    This  kind  of  weakness,  at  all  events  this  want 
of  permanency,  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself     But 
another  kind  of  weakness^  with  which  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths are  often  reproached  by  superficial  observers, 
is  not  inherent^  or  rather  it  has  no  existence  at  aU.    Men 
who  look  only  at  the  surface  are  tempted  to  despise  Athens 
and  Achaia^  because  of  the  supposed  insignificance  of  what 
Common    are  called  '^ petty  states"  in  modem  Europe.     There  are 
^  ^J  ^   men  who,  when  they  look  at  the  colossal  size  of  despotic 
T*^^?   France  or  Russia,  are  led  to  despise  the  free  Confederation 
BUtes.       of  Switzerland  and  the  free  Monarchy  of  Norway.     How 
utterly  contemptible  then  must  commonwealths  have  been, 
beside  which  even  Switzerland  and  Norway  would  seem 
empires  of  vast  extent     Such  a  view  as  this  invdves 
the  fallacy  of  being  wholly  physical  and  forgetting  all 
the  higher  parfcs  of  man's  nature.    France  and  Muscovy 
have  indeed  incomparably  greater  physical  strength  than 
Switzerland  or  Norway,  but  the  Swiss  or  the  Norwegian  is 
a  being  of  a  higher  political  order  than  the  Frenchman  or 
the  Muscovite.   And  this  view  also  involves  another  fallacy. 
It  goes  on  a  mistaken  analogy  between  small  states,  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  greater  ones  of  equal  material 
civilization,  and  small  states,  when  small  states  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.     There  is  a  certain  sense 
in  which  the  interests  of  Switzerland  ure  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  France,  but  there  was  no  possible  sense  in 
which  the  interests  of   Athens   were  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  Persia     The  small  states  of  modem  Europe 
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exist  by  the  Bufferance,  by  the  mutual  jealousy,  possibly  to  chap.  ii. 
some  extent  by  the  right  feeling,  of  their  greater  neigh-  Different 
boars.  ^    But  the  small  commonwealths  of  old  Greece  were  ^all^^  ^ 
actually  stronger  than  the  contemporary  empires;  they^®^*®* 
were  less  than  those  empires  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  less  than  China.    The  few  free  cities  where  they 
now  left  in  Europe  are  mere  exceptions  and  anomalies ;  ^eptlous^ 
they  could  not  resist  a  determined  attack  on  the  part 
of  one  eyen  of  the  smaller  monarchies.    Cracow  could  hare  a.d.  1846, 
been  wiped  out  of  the  map  of  Europe  at  a  less  expenditure 
of  force  than  the  combined  energies  of  three  of  the  Great 
Powers.      If   Germany  and  Europe  chose  to  look  on, 
Denmark  could  doubtless  annex  Hambui^,  and  Bavaria 
amiex  Frankfort     So  it  must  ever  be  when  Free  Cities 
are  merely  exceptions  among  surrounding  Kingdoms,  when 
eyeiy  Kingdom  maintains  a  standing  army,  when  a  city 
can  be  laid  in  ashes  in  a  day,  and  when  the  reduction 
of  the  strongest  fortress  has  become  simply  a  question 
of  time.    But  when  we  discuss  the  merits  of  a  system 
of  Free  Cities,  we  do  not  suppose  those  Free  Cities 
to  be  mere  exceptions  to  a  general  state  of  things,  mere 
relics  of  a  political  system  which  has  passed  away ;  we 
suppose  a  state  of  things  like  that  of  old  Greece,  in  which  and  where 
the  independence  of  every  city  is  the  universal,  or  at  the  ge*neral 
least  the  predominant^  rule  of  the  civiUzed  world     And  ^^- 
even  in  much  later  times,  in  those  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages  when  Free  Cities^  though  not  predominant^  were  still 
numerous,  a  city  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  defended 

'  Just  at  this  moment  Federal  Government  in  general  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  popular  discredit  from  some  of  the  acts  of  the  power 
to  which  a  momentary  caprice  has  specially  attached  the  name.  It  there- 
fore cannot  be  out  of  place  to  point  oat  the  admirable  union  of  dignity 
and  modesty,  the  unswerving  assertion  of  right  combined  with  the  absence 
of  all  unseemly  bravado,  which  has  distinguished  all  the  acts  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  during  the  recent  aggressions  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  both  in  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  in  the  more  recent 
violation  of  Swiss  territory  in  the  Dappentbal.     (February,  1862.) 
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CHAP.  II.   by  yaliant  citizens  might  successfiilly  resist  the  resources 
Free  cities  of  a  great  empire.    Feudal  leyies  could  not  be  kept 
Middle       ^  constant  service,  and,  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
^s^        powder,  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  lagged  far 
behind  the  art  of  defending  them.    A  single  city  now- 
adays is  weak  as  compared  with  a  small  kingdom,  just 
as  »  «naU  kingdom  ia  weak  as  compared^  a  great 
kingdouL     The  fact  that  no  state  can  resist  a  power 
which  is  physically  stronger  than  itself  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  merits  of  particular  forms  of  government    Aris- 
tocratic Rhodes,  democratic  Athens^  federal  Achaia,  and 
kingly  Macedonia  were  all  alike,   as  their  several  turns 
came  round,  swallowed  up  by  the  universal  power  of 
Rome. 
Constant        But  there  is  a  far  greater  evil  inherent  in  a  system 
amon^      ^^  Separate  Free  Cities,  an  evil  which  becomes  only  more 
Free  intense  as  they  attain  a  higher  degree  of  greatness  and 

glory.  This  is  the  constant  state  of  war  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  result  When  each  town  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign,  acknowledging  no  superior  upon 
earth,  multitudes  of  disputes  which,  in  a  great  monarchy  or 
a  Federal  republic,  may  be  decided  by  peaceful  tribunals, 
can  be  settled  by  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
The  thousand  causes  which  involve  large  neighbouring 
states  in  warfare  all  exist,  and  all  are  endowed  with  ten- 
fold force,  in  the  case  of  independent  city-commonwealths. 
Border  disputes,  commercial  jealousies,  wrongs  done  to 
individual  citizens,  the  mere  vague  dislike  which  turns 
a  neighbour  into  a  natural  enemy,  all  exist,  and  that 
in  a  form  condensed  and  intensified  by  the  very  minute- 
ness of  the  scene  on  w^hich  they  have  to  act  A  rival 
nation  is,  to  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  frontier,  a  mere  matter  of  hearsay  ;  but  a  rival  whose 
dwellingplacc  is  within  sight  of  the  city  gates  quickly 
grows  into  an  enemy  who  can   be  seen   and  felt      The 
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bighest  point  which  huinaD  hatred  can  reach  has  commonly  ohap.  n. 
been  found  in  the  local  antipathies  between  neighbonring  Force  of 
dtiesw      The  German  historian  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  ^tXen^ 
speaks  with  horror  of  the  hate  which  raged  ^t^eenP^J^^' 
the  seyeral  Italian  towns,  far  surpassing  anj  feeling  of  ^ 
national    dislike   between  Italians   and   Germana^     In 
old  Greece  the  amount  of  hatred  between  city  and  city 
seems  to  depend  almost  mathematically  upon  their  dien  >^ 
tance  from  one  another.    Athens  and  Sparta  are  commonly 
riyals,  often  enemies.    But  their  enmity  is  not  inconsistent 
with  something  of   international   respect  and  courtesy. 
When  Athens  was  at  last   overcome,   Sparta   at   once  b.o.  404. 
rejected  the  proposal  to  raze  to  the  earth  a  city  which, 
even  when  conquered,  she  still  acknowledged  as  her  yoke- 
fellow.'   That  proposal  came  from  Thebes,  between  whom 
and  Athens  there  reigned  an  enmity  which  took  the  form 
of   settled    deadly  hostility.'     The  greatest  work  that 
orator  or  diplomatist  ever  achieved  ^  was  when  D£mo-  b.c.  889. 
sthen^s  induced  the  two  cities  to  lay  aside  their  differences, 
and  to  join  in  one  common  struggle  for  the  defence  of 
Greece    against   the    Macedonian    invader.      But    even  Examples 
Athenian  hatred  towards  Thebes  was  gentle  compared  ^^  Italy. 
with  the  torrents  of   wrath    which  were  poured    forth 
upon  unhappy  Megara.'    So  too  in  Boeotia  itself;  just 
as  Frederick  entrusted  the   destruction  of  Milan,   not** 
to  his  own  Germans,  but  to  Milan's  enemies  of  Lodi  and  ^^^^  11^2. 

1  See  Badevic  of  Freising,  iii.  89.  Of.  Nationfti  Reyiew,  No.  XXIII. 
(JaniiETy,  1861)  p.  52. 

*  XexL  Hell.  ii.  2.  19,  20. 

*  Circnmstances  led  Athens  and  Thebes  to  receive  help  from  one  another 
in  the  very  crisis  of  their  several  revolutions  (b.c.  403  and  382) ;  but  when 
these  exceptional  causes  had  jMissed  by,  the  old  enmity  returned.  It  never 
was  stronger  than  daring  the  later  campaigns  of  Epameindudas  and  during 
the  Sacred  War. 

<  See  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

*  This  comes  out  strongly  in  those  scenes  in  the  Acharnians  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  which  the  Boeotian  and  the  Megarian  are  severally  introduced. 
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CHAP.  II.  Cremona,^  80  Alexander  left  the  fate  of  Thebes  to  the 
B.C.  335.  decision  of  his  own  Greek  allies,  and  the  vengeance,  not  of 
Macedonia,  bnt  of  Plataia  and  Orchomenos,  soon  swept 
away  the  tyrant  city  from  the  earth.'  A  system  of  Free 
Cities  therefore  involyes  a  state  of  warfare,  and  that  of 
warfare  carried  on  with  aU  the  bitterness  of  almost  per- 
sonal hostility.  The  more  fervid  the  patriotism,  the  more 
intense  the  national  life  and  vigour,  the  more  constant  and 
the  more  unrelenting  will  be  the  conflicts  in  which  a  city* 
commonwealth  is  sure  to  find  itself  engaged  with  its 
neighbours. 

The  same  causes  tend  also  to  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  cruelty  in  warfare,  and  a  greater  severity  in  the  recog- 
nized law  of  war,  than  is  found  in  struggles  between  great 
Compari-   nations  in  civilized  ages.     An  army  of  citizen  soldiers  is  a 

sou   D0~ 

tween  very  different  thing  from  an  army  of  professional  soldiers, 
soldfws  Undoubtedly  the  citizen  soldier  never  sinks  to  the  lowest 
and  pro-    levcl  of  the  professional  soldier.     He  never  attains  that 

fessional 

soldiers,  pitch  of  ficndishness  which  is  reached  when  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  degenerates  into  the  mercenary,  and  when 
the  mercenary  degenerates  into  the  brigand.  Old  Greece 
was  full  of  wars,  of  cruel  and  bloody  wars,  but  she  never 
knew  the  horrors  with  which  France,  Grermany,  and 
Belgium  were  familiar  from  the  trars  of  Cliarles  of 
Burgundy  to  those  of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly.    Such  scenes 

A.D.  1681.  as  the  sack  of  Magdebuig  and  the  Spanish  Fuiy  at 
Antwerp  are  all  but  without  parallel  in  Grecian  history, 
they  are  altogether  without  a  parallel  among  the  deeds  of 
Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian  citizens.'    But  if  the  citizen 

1  Otto  Morena,  ap.  Muratori,  vi.  1108.     Sire  Raul,  ib.  1187. 

•  Arrian,  1.  8.  14;  9.  16. 

*  Two  events  alone  in  Grecian  histoiy  at  all  approacli  what  was  almost 
the  normal  condition  of  European  warfare  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  One 
occurs  in  the  Greece  of  Thucydides,  the  other  in  the  Greece  of  Polybios. 
But  in  the  earlier  instance  the  guilty  parties  were  not  Greeks  at  all,  in  the 
latter  they  were  the  lowest  of  Greeks,  the  professional  robbers  of  iEtolia. 
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soldier  does  not  degenerate  into  the  wanton  brutality  chap.  ii. 
of  the  mere  mercenary^  yet  the  very  feelings  which  elevate 
the  spirit  of  his  war&re  serve,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
render  it  far  more  cruel  than  warfare  waged  by  a  civilized 
army  in  modem  times.  The  modem  professional  soldier 
does  as  he  is  bid;  he  does  what  is  required  .by  pro- 
fessional honour  and  professional  duty ;  he  is  patriotic,  no 
doubt^  but  his  patriotism  would  seem  vague  and  cold  to 
an  Athenian  marching  to  Delion,  or  to  a  Milanese  going  b.c.  42I. 
forth  to  Legnano.  In  any  case  the  war  is  none  of  his  own 
making ;  he  is  probably  utterly  indifferent  to  its  abstract 
justice,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  its  actual  origin  The 
enemy  are  nothing  to  him  but  something  which  pro- 
fessional duty  requires  him  to  overcome ;  they  never  did 
him  any  personal  wrong ;  they  never  drove  away  his  oxen,' 
or  carried  off  his  wife.  It  is  another  matter  when  two 
armies  of  citizens  meet  together.  The  war  is  their  own 
war ;  the  general  is  probably  the  statesman  who  proposed 
the  expedition  ;  his  army  is  composed  of  the  citizens  who 
gave  their  votes  in  favour  of  his  proposal  The  hostile 
general  and  the  hoetUe  amy  are  not  mere  machineB  in  the 
hand  of  some  unseen  and  distant  potentate ;  they  are  the 
veiy  men  who  have  done  the  wrong,  and  on  whom  the 
wrong  has  to  be  avenged.     Defeat  wiU  at  once  involve  the 

In  B.C.  413  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  MykalSssos  was  fallen  upon,  and 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  by  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Athens  (Thnc.  vii  29,  80).  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  this  deed  of  blood  raised  a  cry  of  horror  throughout  all 
Greece.  The  other  case  is  the  seizure  of  Eynaitha  by  the  ^tolians  in 
B.C.  220  (Pol.  iy.  18).  They  were  admitted  by  treachery;  once  admitted, 
they  massacred  Mend  and  foe  alike,  and  even  put  men  to  the  torture  to 
discorer  their  hidden  treasures.  This  last  extremity  of  cruelty  is  un- 
paralleled in  Grecian  warfare,  and  any  Greek  but  an  JStolian  would  have 
shrunk  from  it,  hut  it  was  a  matter  of  every-day  business  with  the  Spanish 
soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  II.  A.  154.     oJ  ydp  Tthrvr^  ifiAs  fiavs  ffXacray,  oi9^  fikp  tirvovs, 
oM  Tor*  iy  *0iif  ipifitiXoKi,  fiterutytipp, 
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CHAP,  ii;  bitterest  of  evils,  raTi^ed  lands,  plundered  houses,  friends 
and  kinsfolk  led  away  into  hopeless  slavery.  Men  in  such 
a  case  fight  for  their  own  hands ;  they  fight^  in  very  truth 
and  not  by  a  metaphor,  for  all  that  is  dear  to  their 
hearts, 


tfifxat  re  9p9rf6wmw,^ 

War  of  this  sort  is  habitually  carried  on  with  much 
cruelty.  A  modem  kingdom  seeks  in  its  warfare  the  mere 
humiliation,  or  at  most  the  political  subjugation,  of  the 
enemy.  The  Greek  or  Italian  warrior,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  uncommonly  sought  his  destruction.  A  nation  may 
be  subdued,  but  it  cannot  well  be  utterly  wiped  out ;  a 
single  city,  Milan  or  Thebes,  can  be  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  laws  of  war,  under  these  circum- 
Beverity  of  stanccs,  are  cruel  beyond  modem  imagination.  The  life 
ofVfuT^  of  the  prisoner  is  not  sacred  unless  the  conqueror  binds 
himself  by  special  capitulation  to  preserve  it'  To  kill  the 
men  and  sell  the  women  and  children  of  a  conquered — at 
all  events  of  a  revolted — ^town  was  a  strong,  perhaps 
unusual,  act  of  severity,  but  it  was  a  severity  which  did 
not  sin  against  the  letter  of  the  Greek  Law  of  Nations, 
and  which  it  was  held  that  particular  circumstances  might 
justify.  Even  when  the  supposed  rights  of  war  were  not 
pushed  to  such  fearful  extremes,  the  selling  of  prisoners  as 
slaves  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.'    In  such  a  state 

1  ^9ch.  Pen.  896.  *  See  Thac.  i.  80  et  passim. 

*  The  fiEuniliarity  of  this  practice  comes  oat  strongly  in  on  incidental 
notice  in  Polybios  (v.  95).  Certain  ^tolians  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Achaians ;  among  them  was  one  Eleonikos  who  had  formerly  been  the 
wp6^9yos  or  public  Mend  of  the  Achaian  State.  On  account  of  this 
personal  claim  on  the  regard  of  his  captors  he  was  not  sold  (SmI  r6  irpo^Myof 
^dpX^i^  T&¥  *Axa<c»f  irapmnd.  filv  odx  iirpddii),  but  after  a  while  released 
without  ransom.  The  sale  of  the  prisoners  who  had  no  such  claims  is 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (ii.  57)  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  the  sale  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city,  even 
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of  thingB  we  can    eyen    underBtand   the    moBt  fearful  chap.  n. 
spectacle  of  all,  the  cold-blooded  daughter  of  the  captive 
leaders  at  a  Roman  triumph.  One  shudders  at  the  thought 
that  Caius  Pontius  was* — that  Hannibal  might  have  been  b.c.  291. 
— ^led  in  chains^  scourged,  and  beheaded  in  a  Roman 
^ison.     But  we  should  remember  that  Hannibal  had  been 
to  every  Roman  a  deadly  personal  foe  such  as  no  hostile 
genend  has  ever  been  to  us.     In  our  wars^  the  hostile 
sovereign,  Philip  or  Lewis  or  Napoleon,  has   at   most 
threatened  at  a  distance  what  Hannibal  had  himself  in- 
flicted on  the  Roman  at  his  own  hearth  and  home.    The 
received  war-law  then  was  one  of  terrible  cruelty ;  but  the 
soldier  was  still  a  citizen  soldier;   arms  were  only  occa- 
siomdly  in  his  hands ;  warfare  was  not  his  trade ;  his  heart 
was  not  hardened  nor  his  conscience  seared  by  a  constant 
life  of  butchery  and  plunder.    Hence,  if  one  sort  of  cruelty 
was  more  rife,  we  find  much  less  of  another  and  a  viler 
kind.     We  may  believe  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  even 
his  son,  would  have  shrunk  from  pronouncing  in  cold 
blood  such  a  judicial  sentence  as  the  Athenian  DSmos 
pronounced  upon  the  people  of   Mitylene,   M^Ios^   and 
Ski6n&*    But  then  no  Athenian  army  would  ever  have 
been  guilty  of    the  long   horrors  of   plunder,   outrage, 
torture,  and  wanton  mockery  which  were  the  daily  occupa- 

when  no  special  prorocation  had  been  given,  was  according  to  the  laws  of 
war ;  d^Xit  rovr6  71  [furik  r^Kvmv  iecU  ywcuKHv  vpoBntfoi]  Ktd  rots  jiifi^p 
dr^fiis  twntXMffo/Upois  KvtrA  ro^s  rod  irohift/ov  y6funfs  ihr6KMtrm  ToBtTtf. 

1  See  Arnold's  Rome,  IL  365. 

'  I  know  of  no  modem  parallel  to  these  jndicial  massacres  of  a  w}iole 
people.  The  massacre  at  Limoges  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1871  (see 
Froissart,  L  cap,  289,  vol.  1.  p.  401,  ed.  Lyons,  1559)  was  the  result  of  a 
TOW,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  Prince  personally  ;  still,  as  being  done  in 
a  stormed  town,  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  same.  In  mnch  earlier  times 
a  nearer  parallel  is.  found  in  the  execution  of  4000  Saxon  prisoners  or 
nbels  by  Charles  the  Great  in  782.  Eginhard,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
blame  his  hero  on  occasion  (Yit.  c.  20 ;  cf.  Ann.  792),  records  it  without 
remark  (Ann.  782)  just  as  Tbucydides  (v.  116)  does  the  massacre  of 
MeloB. 
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Increaaed 
bitterness 
of  faction 
in  small 
states. 


CHAP.  II.   tion  of  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon  and  of  Alva.     The  citizen- 
soldier  is  a  man,  stem,  reyengefii],  it  may  be  even  need- 
V  lessly  cruel,  but  he  never  utterly  casts  off  humanity,  like 
the  mercenary  soldier  in  his  worst  form. 

Again,  as  the  system  of  small  commonwealths  tends  at 
once  to  make  wars  more  frequent  and  to  aggravate  the 
severity  of  the  laws  of  war,  so  it  has  a  similar  result  in 
aggravating  the  bitterness  of  internal  factioa  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  extreme  or  monstrous  cases. 
The  bloody  seditions  of  Korkyra^  no  more  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  a  Greek  republic  than  the 
horrors  of  the  great  French  Revolution  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  an  European  monarchy.  Such 
scenes  of  blood  as  either  point  to  some  circumstances  of 
position  or  national  character,  independent  of  particular 
forms  of  government  Civil  conflicts  have  been,  in  all 
ages,  far  more  bloody  in  France  than  in  England.'  So 
all  Greek  democracies  were  not  Uke  the  democracy  of 
Korkyra ;  all  Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  those 
selfish  oligarchs  who  took  the  fearful  oath  to  be  evil- 


1  K6pKupa  and  not  K4pKvpa  is  the  correct  local  form  used  on  the  coins 
of  the  island.  It  is  always  so  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as  by  Pausanias 
and  Strabo. 

*  The  French  Revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  being  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  permanent  in  its  results,  is  naturally  the  best 
known  event  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  is  only  one  among  several  similar  events 
in  the  history  of  France.  The  civil  broils  of  France  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fiiteenth  centuries  read  exactly  like  similar  scenes  in  the  eighteenth.  In 
all  cases  we  have  refined  and  elaborate  constitutional  theories  which  in 
practice  take  the  form  of  indiscriminate  massacre.  Our  civil  wars,  again, 
in  tlie  seventeenth,  the  fifteenth,  or  even  the  thirteenth  century,  seem 
child's  play  beside  the  brutal  strife  of  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs, 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  internal  warfare  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
form  the  civil  history  of  France  from  Lewis  the  Eleventh  to  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  Philip  of  Comines,  who  had  seen  both  lands  with  his  own 
eyes,  bears  witness  (Memoires,  liv.  ill.  c.  6)  to  the  comparative  mildness 
of  English  civil  warfare.  Englishmen  killed  nobody  except  in  fair  fighting ; 
even  in  battle,  as  far  as  might  be,  they  smote  the  leaders  and  spared  the 
Commons.    So  the  deeds  of  1572,  of  1792,  of  1851,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
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minded  to  the  peopla    But  on  the  other  hand  all  Greek  chap.  ii. 
democracies  were  not  like  the  democracy  of  Athens ;  all  Athena 
Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  the  wise  senates  which  kyra  ex- 
bore  rule  at  Rhodes  and  Chios.     Athens,  in  its  general  ^^^f^^ 
obedience  to    law,   in   its    strict    observance    of  public  g<^  ^^ 

for  evil. 

&ith/  in  its  civil  contests  carried  on,  with  sharpness  and 
bitterness  indeed,  but  still  within  the  known  limits  of  a 
defined  parliamentary  law,  stands  doubtless  at  the  veiy 
head  of  all  Greek  commonwealths.  The  brutal  mob  of 
Eorkyra  doubtless  stands  no  less  preeminently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  Some  unusually  bad  elements  in  the 
national  character,  some  monstrous  provocation  on  the 
part  of  their  former  rulers,  can  alone  account  for  the 
equally  monstrous  excesses  of  the  reaction.  The  normal 
state  of  an  independent  city-commonwealth  doubtless  lies 
somewhere  between  the  peaceful  debates  of  Athens  and 
the  bloody  warfare  of  Eorkyra.     It  is  a  state  of  things  in  Normal 

st^ftte  of  ft 

which  political  enmity,  though  not  reaching  the  fearful  city-com- 
extremes  of  Korkyraian  atrocity,  will  yet  be  far  bitterer  ^^^^ii^ 
than  it  is  in  any  modem  constitutional  kingdom.     It  will  ^^^Ji'  ^ 

,  ,      mediate. 

perhaps  occasionally  break  out  into  deeds  of  open  vio- 
lence ;  it  will  still  more  frequently  lead  to  unjust  judicial 
sentences,  and  to  no  less  unjust  legislative  enactments. 
Actual  massacres  will  perhaps  be  unknown,  and  single 
judicial  murders  will  not  be  very  common ;  but  the  general 
expulsion  of  the  leaders  of  a  defeated  faction  will  be,  if 
not  so  common  as  the  resignation  of  a  defeated  ministry  is 
with  us,  yet  certainly  more  common  than  the  extremer 
measure  of  impeachment  has  become  in  modem  times. 

wont  times  of  KngliHh  history ;  Strafford  and  Cromwell  alike,  one  might 
rather  say  any  TgngliaTiwiiin  of  any  sort  since  the  days  of  Stephen,  would 
have  shrank  firom  the  crimes  of  Guise,  or  Rohespierre,  or  Louis  Na{K>leon 
Buonaparte. 

>  Toif  ipKots  iftfjJpti  6  9^fj»f  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  48)  is  the  witness  of  an 
enemy  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.     Thuc.  viii.  97  ;  Grote,  viiL  122. 
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CHAP.  II.  DonbtlesB  the  oompariaon  is  hard  to  make,  because  we 
have  to  compare  city-commonwealthB  of  one  age  with 
kingdoms  and  federations  of  another,  the  Athens  and 
Florence  of  a  past  time  with  the  England  and  America  of 
our  own  day.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  experience  of 
ancient  Greece,  of  mediaeval  Italy,  of  states  like  Geneya 
down  to  our  own  time,  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the 
•  bitterness  of  political  enmity  is  greatly  heightened  in  these 
small  commonwealths.  In  such  a  commonwealth  men  of 
all  sorts»  men  of  whom  but  few  are  kept  in  restraint  by 
the  checks  of  personal  character  and  position,  are  brought 
together  face  to  face,  with  the  most  precious  interests  of 
both  sides  directly  depending  on  the  result  A  great 
addition  to  the  fierceness  of  the  ciyil  struggle  can  hardly 

Local  dis-  fail  to  follow.    We  see  that  it  is  so  among  ourselyea    Far 

putesmoTO 

bitter  than  greater  bitterness,  at  any  rate  far  greater  outward  expres- 

fn^      sion  of  bitterness,   accompanies  an  election  or  a  local 

controversy  of  any  kind  than  is  ever  to  be  seen  among 

political  leaders  within  the  walls  of  Parliament     For  the 

same  reasons  which  make    political  differences  in  dty 

Enmities    commonwealths  more  bitter,  they  are  also  more  apt  to 

more  T)cr~ 

manent  in  become  hereditaiyy  to  be  made  a  point  of  family  honour, 
o^!L^»     t^t  last  to  sink  into  mere  watchwords  of  dislike  without 

common- 

wealthB.  any  rational  political  meaning.  Even  among  ourselves  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  Conservative  from 
the  Liberal  or  the  Liberal  from  the  Conservative;  but 
who  can  point  out  the  real  political  difference  between  a 
Ouelf  and  a  Ghibelin  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

General         We  may  then  thus  sum  up  the  balance  of  gain  and 

gain^and  ^^^^  ^  ^  Small  city-couunonwealth,  as  compared  with  a 
Ji^       greater  state.     A  small  republic  developes  all  the  faculties 

states.  of  individual  citizens  to  the  highest  pitdi ;  the  average 
citizen  of  such  a  state  is  a  superior  being  to  the  average 
subject  of  a  large  kingdom ;  he  ranks,  not  with  its  average 
subjects,  but,  at  the  very  least,  with  its  average  l^slators. 
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It  kindles  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  feelings  of  chap.il 
patriotism ;  it  calls  forth  every  power  and  eyeiy  emotion  of 
man's  nature ;  it  gives  the  fullest  scope  to  human  genius  of 
e?ei7  kind ;  it  produces  an  .^chylus  and  a  DSmosthenSs, 
a  Dante  and  a  MacchiavellL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
glory  of  such  a  state  is  seldom  lasting ;  it  is  tempted  to 
constant  warfare,  and  to  warfare  in  some  respects  of 
a  cruel  kind ;  it  is  tempted  to  ambition  and  acquisition 
of  territory  at  least  as  constantly  as  a  laiger  state ;  and 
annexation  by  a  city-commonwealth  commonly  brings  with 
it  more  evils  than  annexation  by  a  kingdom.  Again, 
dvil  strife  is  intensified,  and  party  hatred  becomes  at 
once  more  bitter  and  more  enduring.  And  we  may  add 
that  city-commonwealths  cannot  really  flourish  save  when 
they  either  have  the  whole  field  to  themselves  or  else 
have  a  marked  advantage  in  civilization  over  the  sur- 
rounding monarchies.  The  former  was  the  case  in  old 
Greece,  the  latter  in  mediseval  Italy.  In  mediseval 
Germany  and  Flanders  the  superiority  of  the  cities  was 
less  marked;  their  freedom  therefore  was  less  complete, 
and  their  career  was  less  glorious.  As  the  surround- 
ing monarchies  advance  in  power^  as  they  become  more 
settled  and  civilized — above  all,  when  they  take  to  the 
employment  of  stranding  armies — ^the  city-conunonwealths 
gradually  vanish,  or  exist  only  by  the  contemptuous 
toleration  of  the  neighbouring  potentatea  Be  the  powers 
which  surround  them  despotisms,  constitutional  kingdoms^ 
or  even  consolidated  republics,  the  tendencies  of  an  age  of 
laige  states  are  equally  opposed  to  the  retention  of  any 
practical  independence  by  single  unconfederated  dtiea 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  nature  of  these  inde- 
pendent city-commonwealths,  because  the  subject^  as  one 
remote  firom  our  own  ;>olitical  experience,  is  especially 
Uable  to  be   misunderstood,  and   because  a  clear  and 
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CHAP.  II.  fall  grasp  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand 
the  characteristics  of  that  old  Greek  Federalism  which 
was  a  modification  of  the  system  of  independent  cities. 
System  of  On  the  system  of  large  states  with  which  we  are  all 
states.       familiar  I  need  not  dwell  at  the  same  length.     I  will 
only  point  out  one  or  two  of  its  direct  political  con- 
sequenceS)    and   then    compare   this  system   with    that 
of   independent    cities   and    balance    their    comparative 
loss  and  gain.    And  I  would  again  remark  that  among 
large  states  I  reckon  not  only  great  kingdoms,  but  all 
states  which  are  too  large  to   allow  all  their  citizens 
Definition  habitually  to  meet  in  one  place.    And  I  include  alike 
states,       republics,  constitutional  monarchies,   and  despotisms  of 
^^^^'    the  modem  European   kind      In  a  modem  European 
their         despotism,  though  the  sovereign  may  be  the  sole  legis- 
goyem-      lator,  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Law,  and,  in  matters 
^^^         which  do  not  touch  the  sovereign's  interest,  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  as  good  as  in  a  free  state.    But  I  exclude 
mere  Eastern  despotisms,  in  which  Law  and  Qovemment, 
in  the  true  sense  of  those  words,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  at  alL 
Twoim-        Two  consequences  immediately  follow  from  the  differ- 
results;     ^^^^  between  a  city-commonwealth  and  a  large  state  as 
smaller      above  defined    First,  whatever  be  its  form  of  govem- 
^ce^of  the  ment,  there  will  be  no  such  preponderating  influence  in 
Capital ;    ^^^y  single  city  as  exists  under  the  other  systeuL  Secondly, 
repre-        if  the  State  be  free,  whether  as  a  republic  or  as  a  consti- 
ci^raetor   tutional  monarchy,   its  national   assembly  must  assume 
of  National  fj^^  representative  form.     These  two  differences  are  direct, 

Assem-  ^ 

blies.         one  might  say  physical,  results  from  the  increased  size 

of  the  state. 
Position        First  then,  as  to  the  position  of  the  capital     I  assume 
Capital  in  that  in  the  large  state  there  will  be  an  equal  freedom 
stato^      or  an  equal  bondage  spread  over  the  whole  land    States 

like  Borne,  Carthage,  Venice,  or  Bem,  where  a  single  city 
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bean  rule  over  a  large  territory,   do  not  come  within   chakii. 
our  present    consideratioa      They    are    not   legitimate 
laige  states^  but  a  corrupted  form  of  the  city-common- 
wealth.     In  the  laige  modem  state  there  is  no  such 
oyerwhelming  preponderance  in  the  Capital     Indeed,  the 
Teiy  use  of  the  word  Capital  shows  it    The  Capital — the 
Hauptstcidt — ^unplies  the  existence  of  other  cities^  with 
which  it  may  be  compared,  and  among  which  it  has  the 
preeminence.     In  a  pure  city-goyernment  there  is  strictly 
no  Capital,  because  there  is  but  one  City,  and  that  City  is 
co-extensive  with  the  State.     In  a  state  like  Carthage  or 
Venice,  the  ruling  City  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
Capital;  it  is  absolute  mistress  oyer  other  cities.     But 
the  smallest  European  monarchy  contains  several  cities, 
none  of  which  is  subject  to  any  other,  but  of  which  one 
will  be  the  Capital,  the  seat  of  Government,  the  official 
dwelling-place  of  the  Sovereiga     Still,  that  Capital  is 
only  the  first  among  many  equal  cities ;  the  national  life 
is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  it;  it  is  the  seat  of 
government,  simply  because  the  seat  of  government  must 
be    somewhere,    because    the    requirements    of  modem 
politics  do  not  allow  the  Sovereign  and  his  Councillors  to 
wander  at  large  over  the  whole  realm,  like  an  old  Teutonic 
King. '  The  Capital  will  be  the  centre  of  politics,  society, 
and  literature ;  its  inhabitants  will  perhaps  affect  to  look 
down  upon  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  they  may, 
especiaUy  when  the  Government  is  of  a  centralized  kind, 
obtain  an  undue  and  dangerous  political  weight,  but  they 
will  have  no  direct  legal  privileges  above  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects.    The  influence  of  a  Capital  in  a  large  state  Indireet 
is  almost  sure  to  be  for  evil,  because  it  must  be  either  ^^n^ 
indirect  or  violent     Even  in  the  best  regulated  states,  an  ?J  j^*^ 
undue  attention  will  often  be  given  to  the  local  interests  states. 
of  the  Capital,  and  advances  from  the  national  treasury 
will  be  more  freely  made  in  its  behalf,   than  in  behalf 

F 
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CHAP.  II.  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  this  is  simply 
because  they  are  more  prominent  and  better  under- 
stood, because  they  force  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  SoTereign  and  the  Legislature  in  a  way  in  which 
tiie  interests  of  other  towns  and  districts  cannot  do.  In 
a  despotic  state,  where  the  SoTereign  does  what  he 
pleases^  where  he  is  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  parts  of  the  country,  money  will 
be  still  more  recklessly  and  unjustly  squandered  in 
adorning  one  town  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  kingdont 
The  other  form  of  the  influence  of  a  Capital  is  that  by 
which  we  have  so  often  seen  a  Parisian  riot  accepted  as 
a  French  Bevolutioa  A  government  is  violently  upset 
and  another  installed — ^it  may  be  by  the  mere  mob  of  the 
town,  it  may  be  by  a  perfidious  magistrate  who  has  a 
military  force  at  his  command ;  in  either  case  the  people 
of  the  whole  land,  who  have  never  been  consulted  about 
the  matter,  submit  without  resistance  to  the  King,  Re- 
public, or  ten-years'  President  thus  provided  for  them. 
In  the  one  case  the  influence  of  the  Capital  is  indirect^ 
in  the  other  it  is  violent ;  in  either  case  it  is  illegitimate. 
The  only  legal  weight  of  London  or  Paris  consists  in  the 
representatives  which  those  towns^  in  common  with  other 
towns,  send  to  ihe  common  Legislature  of  the  whole 
country.  In  a  modem  European  kingdom,  the  Capital 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  are  legally  placed  on  per- 
fectly equal  terms.  In  a  free  state  they  are  equally  free ; 
in  a  despotism  the  yoke  will  not,  avowedly  at  leasts 
press  more  heavily  upon  one  town  or  district  than  upon 
another.  This  state  of  things^  where  political  rights  and 
political  wrongs  are  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  extent 
of  a  large  country,  differs  equally  from  the  state  of  things 
in  which  the  Capital  bears  rule  over  the  whole  land,  and 
from  that  in  which  the  franchise  of  the  Capital  is  extended 
over  the  whole  land.    An  inhabitant  of  Eleusis  was  a 
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eitizen  of  Athens ;  an  inhabitant  of  Lausanne  was  a  sub-  chap,  il 
ject  of  Bern ;  but  an  inhabitant  of  any  English  town  or 
county  is  neither  a  citizen  of  London  nor  a  subject  of 
London;  he  is  a  member  of  a  great  commonwealth  of 
which  the  capital  and  his  own  dwelling-place  are  alike 
integral  and  equal  portions. 

The  second  direct  result  from  the  increased  largeness  Necessity 
of  territory  is  that,   if  the  state  be  constitutional,   itssentative 
constitution  must  necessarily  take  the  representative  form*  j^^a^free^^ 
The  people,  or  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  in-^^^^of 

iftjT fire  8120* 

Tested  with  political  rights,  will  not  exercise  those  rights 
in  their  own  persons,  but  through  chosen  persons  com- 
missioned to  act  in  their  behalf.  The  private  citizen 
will  have  no  direct  voice  in  government  or  legislation ; 
his  functions  will  be  confined  to  giving  his  vote  in  the 
election  of  those  who  have.  This  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  free  states  of  the  modem  type,  whether 
kingly  or  republican,  and  the  city-commonwealths  of  old 
Greece.  It  is  the  great  political  invention  of  Teutonic 
Europe,  the  one  form  of  political  life  to  which  neither 
Thucydides,  Aristotle,  nor  Polybios  ever  saw  more  than 
the  faintest  approach.  In  Greece  it  was  hardly  needed, 
but  in  Italy  a  representative  system  would  have  deUvered 
Some  from  the  fearful  choice  which  she  had  to  make 
between  anarchy  and  despotism.  By  Representative  or 
Parliamentaiy  Government  I  woidd  not  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  of  that  peculiar  form  of  it  which  has 
grown  up  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  our  own 
country.  A  Cabinet  Government,  where  the  real  power  Represen- 
is  vested  in  Ministers  indirectly  chosen  by  the  House  of  q^v^*^. 
Commons — ^that  is,  chosen  by  the  King  out  of  the  party  ^^esMrily 
which  has  the  majority  in  the   House   of  Commons — ^is  Cabinet 

^^  Govern- 

only  one  out  of  many  forms  of  Representative  Govern- ment 
ment.    It  suits  us,  because  it  is,  Uke  our  other  institutions, 
the  growth  of  our  own  soil ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that 

F  2 
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CHAP.  II.  it    can    be    successfully  transplanted  whole  into    other 
countries,  or  even  into  our  own  colonies.^    By  a  Repre- 
sentative constitution  I  mean  any  constitution  in  which 
>   the  people,  or  the  enfranchised  portion  of  them,  exercise 
^  their  political  rights,  whatever  be   tibe   extent  of  those 
rights,  not  directly,  but  through  chosen  deputies.    Such  a 
Representative  constitution  is  consistent  with  the  full  per- 
sonal action  of  the  Sovereign  within  the  legal  limits  of  his 
powers ;  it  is  consistent  with  any  extent,  or  any  limitation, 
of  the  elective  franchise.    I  include  the  constitutions  of 
medisBval  England  and  Spain,  of  modem  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  even  the  old  theoretical  constitution 
of  France  in  the  days  of  the  State&-GreneraL     AH  these 
are  strictiy  representative  constitutions,  though  some  of 
them  differ  widely  enough  from  what  a  modem  English^ 
man  generally  understands  by  the  words  Constitutional 
Government.    A  Representative  C(»istitution  may  be  mour 
^^archic  or  republican,  it  may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic 
The  Representative  system  would  be  as  needful  in  the  case 
of  a  franchise  vested  in  a  large  noble  class  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  franchise  vested 
in  every  adult  male.    But  if  political  rights  were  con* 
fined  to  a  hereditaiy  body  so  small  that  its  members 
coidd  habitually  meet  together,  say  if  our  House  of  Lords 
possessed  the  whole  powers  of  the  state,  the  government 
would  probably  assume  another  form.      The  ruling  aris- 
tocracy would  almost  unavoidably  be  led  to  take  up  their 
chief  residence  in  the  capitaL    The  constitution  would, 
in  fact,  become  a  city-aristocracy,  like  that  of  Bern  or 
Venice,  bearing  rule  over  a  subject  district 


1  On  this  subject  the  eighth  chapter  of  Earl  Grey's  Essay  on  Parlia- 
mentary Goyemment  (London,  1858)  is  well  worth  reading ;  but  of  course 
there  is  another  side,  or  rather  seyeral  other  sides,  to  the  question. 
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The  necessity  of  the  Reprefientatiye  syBtem  in  a  laige  chap.  ii. 
state    is    so    nniyersally  accepted  as   the   result  of   all 
European  and  American  experience,  that  I  need  not  stop 
to  argue  the  point  at  any  length.    But  it  may  be  necessary  Ezcep- 
to  speak  a  few  words  on  two  or  three  real  or  apparent  tiw*repr«- 
exceptionsy  in  which  political  power  is,  or  has    been,  ^^^^^ 
directly  exercised  by  the  people,  or  the  qualified  part  modem 
of  them,  in  large  modem  states.    The  exceptions  which  and  ^ 
occur  to  me  are:  First,  the  way  of  electing  the  Bangs '^™®'*^ 
of  Poland  under  the  old  monarchy ;  Secondly,  the  new- 
fangled   Napoleonic   fashion    of    electing    ^^  Emperors," 
approYing  constitutions,  annexing  proyinces,  by  what  is 
called  "  UniTersal  Suffrage  ;"  *  Thirdly,  the  practical  (not 
the  constitutional)  aspect  of  the  election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.     In  all  these  cases  the  people,  or 
the  qualified  portion  of  them,  takes  a  more  direct  share 
than  usual  in  political  action.    But  even  in  these  cases 
the  representative  system,  as  the  means  of  ordinary  legis- 
ktion  and  government,  is  not  disturbed. 

The  old  Kinirdom  of  Poland  called  itself  at  once  a  Election 
Kingdom  and  a  Bepublic.     In  fact  its  constitution  in-poUgh 
geniously  united  the  evils  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  ^^^ 
Democracy,  without  the  redeeming  features  of  any  of  the 
three.    The  political  franchise  was  vested  in  a  nobility  so 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  so  poor,  that^  while  they 
formed  a  close  aristocracy  as  regarded  the  rest  of  the 
people,  they  formed  a  wild  democracy  among  themselves. 
Such  a  nobility,  it  need  not   be   said,   has    absolutely 
nothing  in  common  with  the  British  Peerage.    The  Polish 

1  The  Florentine  Parliaments  and  the  Venetian  Great  Council  are  not 
real  exceptions,  as  being  fonnd  in  the  constitutions  of  single  cities.  The 
latter  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  system  of  government  in  an  aristocratic 
state.  But  the  Florentine  Parliament,  which  I  have  already  once  men- 
tioned (p.  40),  may  be  well  referred  to  again,  as  it  is  so  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  Napoleonic  Universal  Sufi&age.  The  ivhole  Florentine  people,  perhaps 
once  in  a  generation,  met  together  in  the  square  and  presently  entrusted 
absolute  power  to  some  Commission,  sometimes  to  some  Tyrant. 
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CHAP.  II.   nobles  were  not  so  much  a  nobility  in   any  common 
Nature  of  Bcnse  of  the  word,  as  a  people,  Uke  the  Spartans  or 

the  Polish     ^       j^  ■,        •  i  i«  irti 

Nobility,  the  Ottomans,  bearing  rule  over  a  subject  race.  Such 
a  very  numerous  nobility  differs  from  the  electoral 
body  of  a  constitutional  state  as  a  Greek  aristocracy 
differed  from  a  Greek  timocracy.  In  the  one  case  the 
political  franchise  can  be  obtained  only  by  hereditary 
succession,  and,  when  once  obtained,  it  cannot  be  lost 
In  the  other  case,  it  is  attached  to  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  may  be  gained  and  lost 
many  times  by  the  same  person,  if  his  property,  at 
different  times  of  his  life,  rises  above,  or  smks  below,  the 
necessary  qualification.  The  difference  is  analogous  to 
that  between  the  hereditaiy  burghership  of  a  town  and  a 
municipal  franchise  attached  to  ownership  or  occupation. 
According  to  all  ordinary  political  notions^  the  Polish 
nobility  was  a  body  which  could  not  possibly  meet 
together ;  it  was  as  much  under  the  necessity  <^  del^;ating 
its  powers  to  representatives  as  the  electoral  bodies  of 
England  or  America.  And  for  most  purposes  it  did  so 
delegate  them.  The  common  frmctions  of  a  legislature 
were  entrusted  to  an  elective  Diet,  a  body  which  had 
some  strange  peculiarities  of  its  own,'  which  do  not  bear 
on  our  present  subject  But,  once  in  each  reign,  the 
whole  body  met  to  elect  a  King ;  they  met  armed ;  and, 
in  theory  at  least,  the  assent  of  every  elector  present  was 
required  to  make  a  valid  election.  It  is  not  wonderful 
if  election  by  such  a  body,  like  election  by  the  Roman 
People  in  their  worst  days,  often  took  the  form  of  a 

^  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Polish  nohility  was  historically  an 
aristocracy  of  conquest.  Aristocracies  which  have  grown  up  gradually, 
like  that  of  Venice,  often  become  narrower  than  those  which  really  owe 
their  origin  to  conquest. 

■  The  best  known  is  the  requirement  of  unanimity,  which  gave  every 
member  of  the  Diet  a  veto  upon  all  its  acts.  See  Calhoun,  i.  71.  H& 
really  does  not  seem  wholly  to  disapprove  of  the  practice. 
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pitched  battie.  That  this  mode  of  electing  a  King,  or  of  chap.  n. 
dischaiging  national  business  of  any  kind,  was  an  absurd 
and  miachieyous  anomaly  few  probably  will  dispute.  It 
was  in  &ct  merely  an  innovation  of  the  latest  and  worst 
days  of  the  Polish  Republic.^  And  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
evil  by  all  wise  and  patriotic  Poles.  The  constitution  of 
1791,  by  which  Poland,  in  her  last  moments,  tried  to 
assimilate  herself  to  other  European  nations,  abolished 
election  alt(^ether,  and  instituted  a  hereditary  monarchy. 

The    Napoleonic  Universal    Suffi*age,  which    has   de-  Napo- 
stroyed  freedom  in  France  and  has  reduced  Savoy  and  u^wereal 
Nizza  to  the  same  level  of  bondage,  is  simply  a  palpable  5?^"P ' 
cheat,  which,  had  its  results  been  less  grave,  would  have  sive 
been  the  mere  laughing-stock  of  Europe.     It  is  a  mere 
device  to  entrap  a  whole  people  into  giving  an  assent  to 
proposals  which  would  not  be  assented  to  by  their  lawful 
representatives.     Hitherto  it  has  been  in  every  case  a 
mere  sham.     There  has  been  no  free  choice,   no  fair 
alternative  between  two  or  more  proposals  or  between 
two  or  more  candidates.    The  people  have  only  been 
asked  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  to  something  which  has  been 
already  established  by  military  force.     The  election  of  a 
Polish  King  was  a  real  election,  a  real  choice  between 
candidates ;  the  pretended  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  ihe  pseudo-Imperial  Crown  of  France  was 
no  election  at  alL     But  supposing  a  vote  of  this  kind 
ever  offered  a  fair  alternative,  the  system  would  be  no 
less  pernicious.    A  people  cannot  be  fit  to  exercise  direct 
political   power,  unless  they  are  habitually  trained    to 

^  Till  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Jagello  in  1572,  Poland  followed  the 
common  law  of  early  European  Kingdoms.  There  was  a  Royal  Family, 
out  of  which  alone  Kings  were  chosen,  but  the  Crown  did  not  necessarily 
pass  to  the  next  in  succession.  The  peculiarity  of  Polish  history  is  that, 
in  an  age  when  other  kingdoms  had  become  purely  hereditary,  the  Poles 
made  their  Crown  purely  elective.  The  practice  of  choosing  Kings  without 
regard  to  descent  and  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nobility  dates  only  from 
the  election  of  Henry  of  Anjou  in  1578. 
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CHAP.  II.  exercise  it.      In  a  great  kingdom  they  cannot  be    bo 
habitually  trained.     They  may  be  perfectly  fit  to  chooee 
l^slators;^  they  cannot  be  fit  to  legislate  themselves. 
Least  of  all  can  they  be  fit  to  legislate  now  and  then 
on  the  most  important  of  all  questions^  the  choice  of 
a  dynasty  or  a  constitution*    Such  an  occasional  and,  so 
to  speak,  spasmodic  exercise  of  power  must  be  utterly 
worthless.     Undoubtedly  a  great  exceptional  power  of 
this  kind  may  well  be  entrusted,  not  to  the  ordinary 
Legislature,   but   to    a   body  specially  chosen   for   the 
English      purpose.     Tn  the  United  States  the  meeting  of   such 
rican  ways  cxtraordiuaiy  Conyentions  under  certain  circumstances  is 
?f?^"    specially  provided  for  both  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
Bameob-    and  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States.     In  our 
own  country  it  would  doubtless  be  thought  right  by  all 
parties  that  the  introduction  of  any  great  constitutional 
change  should  be  preceded  by  a  Dissolution  of  Parliar 
ment.     The  election  of  the  new  Parliament  in  such  a 
case  would  practically  come  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
choice  of  a  Convention  in  America.    The  whole  body  of 
electors  would  have,  rightly  and  fairly,  a  special  oppor- 
tunity given  them  for  considering  the  subject;  but  the 
final  voice  of  the  nation  would  speak  through  its  lawful 
representatives,  and  not  through  the  mockery  of  ''Uni- 
versal Suffrage."     The  English  and  the  American  practice 
both  give  fiill  scope  to  the  popular  will  in  a  way  con- 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Napoleonic  ''Uniyersal  Sofi&age" 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  use'of  the  words  **  Universal  Suffrage  "  in 
English  political  controversy.  Nobody  has  ever  proposed  that  every  adult 
male  should  vote  in  the  making  of  laws,  but  only  in  the  choosing  of 
lawgivers.  Whether  this  is  desirable  is  a  separate  question,  quite  unaffected 
by  the  results  of  the  Napoleonic  device.  An  impartial  thinker  wiU 
probably  say  that  those,  whether  many  or  few,  who  are  fit  to  use  votes, 
ought  to  have  votes  ;  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  people  should  be 
fit  to  use  them ;  but  that,  except  possibly  in  the  New  England  States,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  country  where  the  whole  people  are  fit  to  use  them. 
See  Tooqueville,  Dem.  en  Am.  ii.  120. 
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Bonant  with  the  receiyed  principles  of  all  modem  con-  chap.  ii. 
stitational  8tate&     The  Imperial  invention  is  simply  a 
blind ;  it  is  the  deyice  of  a  despot  to  deceive  people  by 
promising  them  something  freer  than  freedom. 

The  election  of  the  American  President  is,  not  indeed  Election 
formally,  but  practically,  another  exception  to  the  rule  by  American 
which,  in  all  modem  free  states,  the  political  powers  of  ^^[^^[ 
the  people  are  exercised  solely  by  their  representatives.  <u^other 

exception. 

Formally,  it  is  not  such  an  exception.     The  President  is 

not  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  special  electors  ^ 

» 

chosen  for  tihe  purpose.'    But  as  those  electors  exercise 
no  real  choice,  as  it  is  known  before  the  election  how 
every  candidate  will  vote    if   elected,   this    election  of 
electors  practically  comes  to  much  the  same  as  a  diiect 
popular  election  of  the  President     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that    this    is   one   of  the   weak   points    in   the- 
American  system;  it  is  the  point  in  which  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  illustrious  men  who  framed  the  American 
Constitution  have  most  signally  failed.'    Still,  the  popular 
election  of  the  President  has  several  points  of  advantage 
over  the  Napoleonic  Universal  Sufirage.    First,  the  mere  Its  dif- 
form  of  electing  electors  pays  a  certain  outward  homage  ^^  y^. 
to  the  representative  system,  while  it  is  openly  trampled  R^^^'^ 
under  foot  by  the  Napoleonic   device.      Secondly,   theSu^rage. 

^  How  those  electors  shall  be  chosen  is  left  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Art.  ii  §  1,  2)  to  be  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State.  Originally, 
in  most  of  the  States,  the  Legislature  itself  chose  the  electors;  but,  in  all 
the  States,  except  South  Carolina,  this  power  has  been  gradually  transferred 
to  the  people  at  large.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Shafifoer's  War  in  America,  p.  187,  et  seqq. 

The  Confederate  Constitution  (Art  ii.  §  1,  2)  copies  the  old  proyisions. 

'  See  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  No.  68.  He  remarks  that  '*  the  mode 
of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  is  almost  the 
only  part  of  the  system,  of  any  consequence,  which  has  escaped  without 
seyere  censure,  or  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation 
from  its  opponents." 

£yen  when  TocqueyiUe  wrote,  this  particular  evil  had  hardly  manifested 
itficlf.     Cf.  Calhoun,  i  869,  885. 
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CHAP.  II.  indirect  mode  of  election,  even  as  it  ifl»  has  at  least  this 
result,  that  the  President  who  is  elected  need  not  have 
a  numerical  majority  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  This 
alone  is  no  inconsiderable  check  on  the  tyranny  of  mere 
numbers.  Thirdly,  regarding  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
sident as  really  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  still 
it  is  a  yery  different  matter  from  electing  ''Emperors" 
and  Toting  the  annexation  of  provinces.  The  election  of 
a  President  is  not  an  irr^ular,  occasional  business  like 
saying  "Oui"  or  "Non"  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  suc- 
cessful conspiracy ;  it  comes  r^ularly  at  stated  intervals^ 
^about  as  often  as  our  Parliamentary  elections.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  American  people  may 
not  be  as  well  trained  to  elect  Presidents  as  the  English 
people  are  trained  to  elect  Members  of  Parliament  Still, 
the  election  of  the  President,  as  it  is  now  practically  con- 
ducted, though  by  no  means  such  an  evil  as  the  Napo- 
leonic Universal  Suffrage  or  the  election  of  the  Polish 
Kings  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  is  certainly  a 
deviation  from  the  representative  principle,  and  is  so  far 
'  an  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  modem  free  states. 

We  will  then  assume  these  two  immediate  results  of 

the  increased  size  of  territory,  the  legal  equality  of  all 

General      parts  of  the  couutry,  and  the  necessity  for  representative 

system  of  ^  institutions,  if  the  state  be  constitutional    Let  us  then 

s^         pass,  in  imagination  or  in  reality,  through  such  a  large 

state,  through  any  kingdom,  in  short,  of  modem  Europe. 

Its  mere  divisions,  its  Counties  or  Departments,  may  well 

be  equal  in  size  to  the  territories  of  several  independent 

One  sucli    cities  of  old  Greece  or  of  mediaeval  Italy.    A  glance  at 

answers      the  map  of  modem  Italy  or  modem  Greece  at  once  sets 

to  many     fQ^th  this  difference.    We  look  on  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 

Common-    g^  qj^q  Qf  the  pettiest  states  in  Europe ;  its  weight  in 

European  politics  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  of  one  of 
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its  Bmallest  cities  might  hare  been  in  the  days  of  Athens  chap.  n. 
and  Sparta.  But  a  province  of  the  Oreek  Kingdom  is 
made  up  of  what  was  once  the  domain  of  several  Oreek  • 
commonwealths.  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Pellen^  Phlious,  are 
all  found  in  a  single  department ;  Orchomenos,  Mantineia^ 
T^ea^  and  Megalopolis  are  all  subordinate  to  the  modem 
local  capital  of  Tripolitza.  So  too  the  portion  of  Lom- 
bardy  which  free  Italy  has  lately  wrung  from  the  Austrian  a.d.  1869. 
Tyrant  contains  some  ten  or  twelve  cities,  which  once 
appeared  as  free  republics,  fighting  for  or  against  the 
Swabian  Emperor.  So  again  not  a  few  cities,  which  once 
were  free  commonwealths  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Empire,  have  been  swallowed  up  during  the  six  hundred 
years'  aggression  of  the  Ejngs  and  l^^nts  of  Paris  against 
the  old  realms  of  Germany  and  Burgundy.  We  find  then, 
in  traversing  a  modem  kingdom,  that  an  extent  of  territory 
which,  on  the  other  system,  would  be  cut  up  into  count- 
less independent  commonwealths,  is  govemed  by  a  single 
Sovereign  and  is,  in  most  cases,  administered  according 
to  a  single  code  of  laws.  If  the  state  be  despotic,  the 
despot  is  equally  master  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  the 
state  be  constitutional,  the  highest  power  in  the  land 
will  be  an  assembly  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  is 
represented.'  But  within  these  limits  the  amount  of  local 
freedom  and  of  local  diversity  may  vary  infinitely.  In  Extent  of 
one  kingdom  everything  may  be  squared  out  according  vereity  in 
to  the  most  approved  modem  cut-and-dried  system.  No  g^^^ 
man  may  be  allowed  to  move  hand  or  foot  without  licence 
from  some  officer  of  the  Crown ;  local  liberties,  local  bye- 
laws,  magistrates  or  public  officers  of  any  sort  locally 
elected,  may  be  something  unknown  and  proscribed.    In 

*  The  whole  kingdom,  not  necessarily  all  the  dominions  of  the  sove- 
leign.  Every  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  represented  in 
the  British  Parliament — the  disfranchisement  of  a  County  would  not  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment — ^but  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  are  not 
represented,  not  being  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  II.  another  kingdom  all  this  may  be  rerersed ;  local  and 
historical  rights  may  be  carefullj  respected;  the  assem- 
^  blies  of  towns  and  districts  may  retain  extensive  powers 
of  local  legislation ;  magistrates  and  public  officers  may 
be  elected  by  the  districts  which  they  are  to  goyem, 
or^  if  they  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  they  may  be 
appointed  according  to  a  principle  which    gives    them 
nothing  of  the  character  of  Government  functionaries.' 
opposite    These  two  opposing  systems,  of   Centralization  and  of 
Centraliza-  Local  Freedom,   do  not  at  all  necessarily  depend  upon 
*f*Lo^    the  constitution  of  the  central  government    Local  free- 
Freedom    dom  is  quite  possible  under  an  absolute  monarchy ;  local 
pendent  of  bondage  is  quite  possible  under  a  representative  Demo- 
^\he"^    cracy.    A  wise  despot  will  humour  his  people  by  allowing 
central      them  local  liberties  which  will  not  affect  his  real  power. 

Govern-  , 

znent        and  which,  by  acting  as  a  safety-valve,  may  really  stave 
off  revolution  for  many  years.     On  the  other  hand  many 
states  nominally  free  have  had  no  idea  of  freedom  beyond 
giving  each  citizen  that  degree  of  influence  in  the  general 
Government  which  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  an  elec- 
toral vote.    That  general  Government  may  be  one  which 
he  helps  to  choose,  and  yet  he  may  be  left,  in  regard 
to  all  those  things  which  most  directly  concern  him,  as 
helpless  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  an  official  hierarchy 
as  if  that  hierarchy  derived  its  commission  from  a  despot 
Difference  But,  in  any  case,  whether  the  local  Government  be  cen- 
Hunfdipal  tralized  or  municipal,  its  character  is  wholly  dependent  on 
Sl^r^te  •  *^^  general  Law  of  the  Land.    Wherever  there  are  rights 

^  An  English  County  is  an  aristocratic  republic ;  the  magistrates,  though 
formally  appointed  by  Royal  Commission,  are  practically  co-extensire  with 
the  local  aristocracy.  An  English  borough,  aa  regards  its  administration, 
is  a  representative  democracy,  tempered  in  some  degree  by  the  indirect 
election  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  borough  magistrates,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  from  among  the  chief  inhabitants,  introduce  a  slight  aristo- 
cratic element  into  the  judicial  department.  But  neither  Town-Councillors, 
nor  Aldermen,  nor  County  and  Borough  Magistrates,  have  the  least  analogy 
with  the  administrative  hierarchies  of  foreign  states. 
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which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  King  and  Parliament/  chap.  n. 
we  hare  passed  the  bounds  of  strict  municipality  and  \ 
are  approaching  the  border-land  of  Federalism/      We  Municipal 
might  easily  conceive    the    municipal    principle  carried  l^^ent^ 
much  farther  than  it  is  in  England ;  one  might  conceive  ^  ^^^. 
towns    and  counties    at    home,   no    less  than  Colonies  l^gisla- 
abroad,  possessing  nearly  the  same  internal  powers  as  a         ' 
Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  State.    But  such  towns 
and  counties  would  still  possess  their  powers,  not  of  in- 
herent right,  but  merely  by  positive  law.    Their  rights.  Federal 
however  extensive,  would  be  delegated  and  not   inde- dq)endent 
pendent ;    they  woidd  still  remain  mere  municipalitieB,  ^^  ^^ 
and  would  not  become  Sovereign  States.    That  portion 
of  sovereignty  which  is  vested  in  the  State  or  the  Canton 
cannot,  without  an  unconstitutional  usurpation,  be  in  any 
way  touched  by  the  Federal  power.     But  the  most  ex- 
tensive rights  of  a  mere  municipality  are  the  mere  creation 
of  Common  or  Statute  Law ;  they  may  be  legally  altered 
or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  the  municipality  itself 
being  asked.    A  vote  of  the  national  Legislature  in  a  free  «- 
country,  a  Royal  Decree  in  a  despotic  country,  can  legally  ^ 
found,  modify,  or  destroy  all  merely  municipal  institutions, 
just  as  it  seems  best  to  the  sovereign  power.    A  single 
Act  of  Parliament  might  at  once  cut  down  all  English 
local  rights  to  the  level  of  French  or  Russian  centraliza 
tioiL    An  Imperial  Ukase  might  at  once  invest  Russian 

1  Englaiid  and  Wales,  though  local  bodies  retain  much  local  freedom, 
form  a  perfectly  consolidated  Kingdom.  But  the  relations  between  England 
and  Scotland,  where  certain  points  are  reserved  under  the  terms  of  a  Treaty 
between  two  independent  kingdoms,  make  a  slight  approach  to  the  Federal 
idea.  The  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies 
approach  more  closely  to  a  Federal  connexion,  but  they  differ  essentially 
from  it.  The  Colony,  as  we  have  seen  above  (see  p.  26)  may  have  the 
same  internal  independence  as  the  Canton,  but  it  differs  in  having  no  voice 
in  the  general  concerns  of  the  Empire.  The  relation  therefore  of  the 
Colony  to  the  mother-eountry  is  not  a  Federal  but  a  dependent  relation. 
See  Lewis,  Government  of  Dependendes,  caps.  ii.  iv. 
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CHAP.  II.  towns  and  counties  with  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  those 
of  England,  or  with  rights  more  extensive  stilL    The  one 
measure  would  in  no  way  deprive  the  English  elector  of 
that  portion  of  influence  over  public  affairs  which  he  at 
present  enjoys.     The  other  measure  would  in  no  way 
infringe  upon  the  sole  legislative  authority  of  the  Autocrat. 
In  any  consolidated  kingdom  or  republic^  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  local  freedom^  the  variety  of  local  law  and 
custom,  it  exists  purely  on  sufferance ;  it  emanates  from, 
and  may  be  altered  by,  a  central  power  external  to  itself. 
The  local  body  is,  in  most  cases,  strictly  confined  to  local 
.  affairs;  it  has  no  voice,  even  by  representation,^  in  the 
general  legislation  of  the  kingdom ;  if  a  local  body  takes 
any  part  in  national  affairs,  its  voice  is  purely  consultar 
tive;  in  most  countries  indeed  it  has  not  even  a  con- 
.  sultative  voice,  it   can  make  its  wants  known  to  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Legislature  only  in  the  form  of  a  Humble 
«  Petition,  a  process  equally  open  to  every  human  being  in 
the  nation. 
General         The  great  state  then,  whether  it  be  a  despotism,   a 
Lticof^'    constitutional  kingdom,  or  a  consolidated  republic,  con- 
st^s.      -fi^^s  locdl  action  to  purely  local  matters^  and  vests  all 
.  general  power  in  the  national  sovereign  or  the  national 
legislature.    That  sovereign  and  that  legislature  may  in- 
deed derive  their  powers  from  the  popular  will,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  neither  individuals  nor  local 
bodies  can  have  more  than  an  indirect  influence.     Rights 
are  equal  throughout  the  whole  land ;  the  capital  has  no 
legal  privil^e  beyond  any  other  city;   the  constitution, 
where  there  is  a  constitution,  is  of  the  representative  kind. 
From  these  characteristics  of  large  states  at  once  follows  a 

1  The  body  holding  local  authority,  the  Town  Council  or  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  is  not  represented,  as  such,  in  Parliament.  The  county  or 
borough  members  represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  or  borough,  not 
the  municiiMl  government. 
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chain  of  gains  and  Iosbcs  which  are  the  exact  oppoaiteB  Ph^p*  ii- 
of  the  gains  and  losses  which  attend  on  the  system  of  Balance  of 

Gain  and 

citj-commonwealths.  Loss. 

First  and  foremost,  the  blessing  of  internal  peace  is  at  Adran- 
once  secured  to  a  large  country.    This  alone  is  an  advan-  ^^  ° 
tage  so  great  that  it  must  be  a  yery  bad  central  goyem-  ^^^^' 
ment  indeed,  under  which  this  one  gain  does  not  outweigh 
eyeiy  loss.     A  large  modem  kingdom  will  contain  perhaps  Peace 

secured  iio 

hundreds  of  cities,  whose  districts,  under  the  old  Greek  a  large 
system,  might  continually  be  the  scene  of  a  desolating  ^^^^^^' 
border-warfara  All  of  these  will,  under  the  modem 
European  system,  repose  safely  under  the  protection  of 
one  common  authority,  which  has  power  peaceably  to 
decide  any  differences  which  may  arise  among  them.  And 
the  same  cause  which  hinders  local  quarrels,  when  they 
do  arise,  from  growing  into  local  wars»  will  also  go  yery  Lessening 
far  to  preyent  local  quarrels  from  arising  at  all.  Towns  prejudices. 
and  districts  may  indeed  often  retain  irrational  local 
prejudices,  and  the  clashing  of  commercial  interests  may 
often  arouse  local  jealousies  which  are  not  irrational 
But  when,  as  in  the  best  regulated  modem  kingdoms, 
the  inhabitants  of  eyery  town  and  county  are  all  citizens 
of  a  common  country,  when  the  inhabitants  of  one 
district  may,  without  losing  any  ciyil  or  political  rights, 
transfix  their  abode  to  any  other,  there  can  neyer  be  any 
yery  serious  local  differences  between  fellow-subjects  of 
the  same  race  and  language.  Eyen  when  such  differences 
of  race  and  language  exist  as  may  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  France  or  of  Great  Britain,  proyincial 
diyersities  may  now  and  then  afford  a  subject  for  pseudo- 
patriotic  talk,  but  it  is  in  talk  that  they  are  sure  to 
eyaporate.^    Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  the  country 

^  It  has  been  grayely  declared  at  a  Welsh  Eisteddfod  that  Her  Majesty 
is  properly  Queen  of  Wales  with  the  proyince  of  EngUiid  annexed. 
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OHAP.  n.  irhich  fancies  itself  to  be  subject  and  degraded  is^  in  very 
troth,  a  &Toured  district  Such  a  country  often  has  its 
full  share  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  goyernment^ 
while  it  keeps  its  own  local  advantages  to  itself^  When 
differences  of  race  and  speech  assume  a  reaUy  serious 
character,  it  shows  that  they  are  real  national  diversities, 
and  that  the  two  countries  ought  to  be  under  separate 
governqients.  'But  mere  local  jealousies  between  town 
and  town,  between  county  and  county,  become  of  no 
political  importance  whatever.  Towns  which,  in  old  Greece 
or  in  mediaeval  Italy,  would  have  sent  armies  against  one 
another,  towns  which  would  either  have  lived  in  constant 
warfare,  or  the  stronger  of  which  woidd  have  reduced  the 
weaker  to  dependence,  have,  in  a  large  modem  kingdom, 
hardly  any  disputes  which  require  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  or  the  Law  Courts.  Under  a  good  central 
govemment.  which  giyes  perfectly  equal  rights  to  aU  its 
subjects,  peace  and  good  brotherhood  will  reign  through- 
out the  whole  realm.  And  a  reaUy  good  central  govern- 
ment will  not  attempt  to  push  union  too  far.  It  will  not 
seek  to  extinguish  that  moderate  amount  of  local  dis- 
tinction, local  feeling,  and  local  independence,  which  is 
both  a  moral  and  a  political  gain.  The  utter  wiping  out 
of  local  distinctions  goes  far  to  reduce  the  whole  realm  to 
that  state  of  subjection  to  a  single  dominant  city  which, 
whether  under  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  is  the  worst 
political  condition  of  alL 

However  tlus  be,  the  province  and  the  kingdom  have  shown  no  tendencies 
towards  separation  for  several  centuries. 

In  Graol  matters  seem  to  be  different ;  the  existence  of  the  Breton 
Archseological  Society,  which  one  wonld  have  thought  was  a  harmless 
body  enough,  has  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  ''Imperial " 
throne  of  Paris. 

'  Scotchmen  are  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  in  En^and,  and  they 
constantly  fill  them  without  any  Englishman  feeling  the  least  jealousy* 
Englishmen  are,  I  suppose,  equally  eligible  to  offices  in  Scotland,  but  they 
hardly  ever  fill  them. 
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The  fiame  system,  again,  which  tends  to  take  away  chap.  ii. 
all  causes  of  dispute  between  different  portions  of  the  Lessening 
same  nation,  tends  equally  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  of  War. 
external  war  between  different  nations.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  recognized  war-law  between  contending  king- 
doms is  much  less  severe  than  it  is  between  contending 
cities.  The  seyerity  of  its  actual  exercise  between  the 
disciplined  armies  of  two  civilized  states  is  lessened  in  an 
almost  greater  proportion.  But  take  war  between  great 
states  in  its  worst  form,  take  such  a  war  as  might  be 
waged  between  Alva  on  one  side,  and  Suwarrow  on  the 
other.  Even  such  a  war  as  this  will  inflict,  in  proportion 
to  its  scale,  a  &r  less  amount  of  human  misery  than  a 
really  milder  conflict  between  two  rival  cities.  It  will  not 
recur  so  often ;  wars  indeed,  when  begun,  may  last  longer, 
but  the  intervals  of  peace  will  be  proportionally  longer 
stilL  And  when  war  does  come,  it  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
localized.  A  happily  situated,  especially  an  insular,  nation 
may  w^e  war  after  war,  and  spend  nothing  except  its 
treasures  and  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  actually  engaged. 
To  an  Englishman  war  has  long  meant  only  increased 
taxation  and  the  occasional  death,  what  he  deems  the 
happy  and  glorious  death,  of  some  friend  or  kinsman.  It  *^ 
is  quite  another  sort  of  thing  to  endure  all  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  your  lands  ravaged  by  Archidamos  or 
your  city  sacked  by  Charles  the  Bold.  But  there  is  one 
very  important  difference  between  the  warfare  of  Archi- 
damos and  the  warfare  even  of  Cliarles  the  Bold. 
Archidamos  could  ravage  every  comer  of  Attica,  Charles 
the  Bold  could  ravage  only  a  very  small  part  of  France. 
While  Charles  lay  before  Beauvais,  the  inhabitants  of  1472. 
Bourdeaux  might  sleep,  as  far  as  Charles  was  concerned,  \ 
in  perfect  safety  and  tranquillity.  Even  of  an  invaded 
territory  it  is  only  a  very  small  portion  which  directly  feels 
the  horrors  of  invasion.     Besides,  the  Great  Powers  have  » 
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CHAP.  II.   not  uncommonly   agreed    upon    the  ingenious  plan    of 
sparing  each  other^s  territories  altogether,  and  fighting 
out  their  quarrels  on  neutral  ground.     Thus,  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  whenever  there  was  a  war  between  France 
and  Austria^   it  was  generally  carried    on   by  common 
consent  on  the  convenient  battle-ground  of  Flanders  or 
The  Thirty  Lombardy.     The  worst  war  of  modem  Europe,  the  War 
War,         of  the  Thirty  Years^   derives  its    peculiar  horror  from 
1618-48.     j^  having  less  than  usual  of  the  character  of  a  war 
between  two  great  nations.    France,  Sweden,  and  other 
powers,  took  a  share  in  it,  but  it  was  primarily  a  civil 
war  of  religion.    As  such,  it  combined,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  horrors  of  a  war  waged  between  small  states  with 
the  scale   of  a  war  waged  between  great  ones.      The 
wars  which  we  can  ourselves  remember,  the  Russian  War 
of  1854-6  and   the   Lombard  campaign  of   1859,  have 
been  mere  child's  play  compared  with  the  great  internal 
^  wars  either  of  Greece  or  of  Germany.    The  scale  of  the 
powers  engaged  of  course  caused  a  tremendous  loss  of 
life  among  actual  combatants,  but  the  general  amount  of 
misery  inflicted  on  the  world  was  trifling  in  proportion  to 
<  what  was  caused  either  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  or  by 
the  War  of  Thirty  Years.     Cases  of  special  cruelty  or  per- 
fidy in  modem  warfare  have  been  almost  wholly  confined  to 
local  and  civil  conflicts,  and  those  most  commonly  among 
the  less  civilized  nations  of  Europe.    On  the  whole,  the 
substitution  of  laige  kingdoms  for  city-commonwealths  has 
'  immeasurably  softened  the  horrors  of  war/ 
Lessening       And  as  the  system   of  large   states   abolishes   local 
8tn?e.        warfare  and  diminishes  the  severity  of  national  warfare, 
so  we  have  seen  by  implication  that  it  very  seriously 
diminishes  the  bitterness  of  political  strife.     These  ad- 
vantages form  a  great^  indeed  an  overwhelming,  balance 

*  See  however,  on  the  other  side,  an  eloquent  description  in  Sismondi, 
Repiib.  Ital.  ii.  448. 
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of  gain  on  the  side  of  the  large  state.     But  it  must  not  ohap.  il 
be  foigotten  that  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  picture  also. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  city-  Duadvan- 
commonwealth  is  the  political  education  which  it  gives,  J^"^ 
the  high  standard  which  it  tends  to  keep  up  among  ®^**** 
individual    citizens.       This    is  the  natural  result  of   a  inferior 
franchise,    like   that   of   the    city-commonwealth,    which  ^uSition! 
makes  it  at  once  the  right  and  the  duty  of  eveiy  man 
to  exercise  direct  deliberation  and  judgement  on  public 
afiaira     This  education  a  city-democracy  gives  to  all  the 
citizens  ;  even  an  aristocracy  or  timocracy^  at  all  liberally 
constituted  gives  it  to  a  large  portion  of  them.     But  in  a 
laige  state  the  only  way  in  which  the  mafis  of  the  citizens 
can  have  any  share  in  the  government  is  by  choosing  their 
representatives  in  the  Parliament  or  other  National  Assem- 
bly.    It  is  plain  that  such  a  franchise  as  this,  inject  in 
itself  and  rarely  exercised,  cannot  supply  the  same  sort 
of  political  teaching  as  a  seat  in  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
A  large  number  of  the  electors  will  always  remain  ignorant 
and  careless  of  public  affairs  to  a  degree  that  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  citizen  of  Athens  ever  was.      Under  ignorance 
any  conceivable  electoral  system,  many  votes  will  be  given  option  of 
blindly,  recklessly^  and  corruptly.     Men  who  are  careless  ^"i^ 
about  political  differences,  if  well  to  do  in  the  world 
and  not  devoid  of  a  conscience,  will  not  vote  at  all ;  if 
they  are  at  once  poor  and  unprincipled,  they  will  sell 
their  votes.     Many  again  who  are  not  corrupted  will  be 
deceived  ;  a  hustings  speech  has  become  almost  a  proverb 
for  insincerity.     This  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  corrup- 
tion among  the  electors  appears  to  be  the  inherent  vice  of 

*  In  Greek  political  language  a  Timocracy  (rifuncparia)  is  a  government 
where  the  finuichise  depends  on  a  property  qualification,  distinguished  from 
the  Democracy,  which  is  common  to  all  citizens,  and  from  the  Aristocracy, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  class. 

G   2 
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CHAP.  II.  representative  government  on  a  large  scale.  There  is 
probably  no  form  of  government  under  which  bribery 
can  be  wholly  prevented.  It  is  a  vice  which  occurs 
everywhere  in  some  shape  or  other,  but  which  varies 
'  its  shapes  infinitely.  If  bribeiy  appears  in  a  despotism 
or  in  a  city-commonwealth,  it  commonly  takes  the  form  of 
bribery  of  the  rulers ;  in  a  representative  government, 
it  takes  the  form,  the  really  worse  form,  of  bribeiy  of  the 
electors.  The  ministers  of  despotic  Kings,  the  chief 
citizens  of  aristocratic  republics,  have  been  open  to  bribes 
/in  all  ages.  The  chief  citizens  of  democracies  lie  equally 
under  the  same  slur.  At  Athens  we  hear  constant  com- 
plaints of  bribery ;  but  it  is  always  bribery  of  that 
particular  kind  which  is  unknown  among  ourselves.    We 

Different    hear  of  demagogues  and  generals  being  bribed  to  follow 

forms  of  ^^ 

bribery  at  this  or  that  line  of  policy.     The  charge  was  probably  in 

andln^      many  cases  unfounded,  for   charges  of   corruption  are 

England,    ^^sy  ^q  bring  and  hard  to  disprove.     But  the  fact  that 

it  was  BO  often  brought  and  so  readily  believed  shows 

at  least  that  it  was  felt  not  to  be  improbable.     It  is 

cert^  that  any  citizen  who  was  known  to  be  above 

corruption  obtained,  on  that  account,  a  degree  of  public 

confidence  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nikias 

and  Ph6ki6n,  was  above  his  general  desert.       But  of 

bribery  in  the  popular  courts  of  justice  we  hear  very 

*  little,   and  of  bribery  in  the  Assembly  itself  we  hear 

absolutely  nothing.       That   Assembly  doubtless    passed 

many  foolish,  hasty,  and  passionate  votes,  but  we  may 

be  quite  sure  that  it  never  passed  a  corrupt  vote^.^But 

we  may  believe  that  Kledn  or  Hyperbolos  often    had 

his  reward  for  the  motion  which  he  made  to  the  People, 

and  to  which  the  People  assented  in  good  faith.     Amoag 

ourselves  the  vice  manifests  itself  in  an  exactly  opposite 

,  shape.    Kle6n  was  accused  of  receiving  bribes  himself,  but 

never  of  bribing  others.     No  recent  English  statesman  has 
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erer  been  suspected  of  receiving  bribes,  but  few  perhaps  chap.  h. 
are  altogether  innocent  of  giving  them.     It  is  long  indeed  >  * 
since  any  great  English  Minister  has  made  a  fortune  by 
corruption  of  any  kind.     But  in  the  last  century  Members  I 

of  Parliament  were  bought  with  hard  cash ;  in  the  present  >^ 

century  the  representatives  are  no  longer  bribed  them- 
selves, but  they  do  not  scruple  to  bribe  the  electors.  The 
example  of  Rome  might  possibly  be  quoted  on  the  other 
side.  Borne  was  a  city-commonwealth,  and  yet,  in  the 
later  and  corrupt  days  of  the  republic,  bribeiy  at  elections 
was  as  common  at  Rome  as  it  is  among  ourselves.  But  this 
was  evidently  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  common 
among  ourselves.  The  Tribes  were  open  to  bribery, 
because  they  had,  in  those  days,  become  little  more 
than  an  electoral  body;  their  legislative  power  had 
long  been  hardly  more  than  a  shadow.  There  are 
then  two  forms  of  corruption,  each  the  natural  growth 
of  a  particular  state  of  things,  and  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  evils.  The  corruption  of  a  single  great 
Minister  may  do  greater  immediate  harm  to  the  state 
than  the  wholesale  corruption  of  half  the  boroughs  in 
England.  But  when  electors  generally  come  to  look  on 
a  vote  as  a  commodity  to  be  sold  instead  of  a  duty  to 
be  discharged,  when  they  look  on  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  a  favour  to  be  paid  for  instead  of  a  trust  to  be  con- ' 
ferred,  more  damage  is  done  to  the  political  and  moral 
instincts  of  the  people  than  if  a  corrupt  Minister  took 
hostile  gold  to  betray  an  army  to  defeat  6r  to  conduct 
a  negociation  to  dishonour. 

These  vices  of  ignorance  and  corruption  in  the  electoral 
body  seem  to  be  the  inherent  evil  of  modem  representative 
government.    There  is  no  panacea,  whether  of  conservative  These 
or  of  democratic  reform,  which  can  wholly  remove  them.  herenUn 
Vote  by  Ballot  would  probably  do  a  good  deal  to  lessen  in-  ^j^^^^' 
timidation  and  something  to  lessen  corruption ;  but  there  is 
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CHAP.  II.  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  entirely  wipe  out  the 
stain.     Kor  can  corruption  be  got  rid  of  by  limiting 
the  franchise  to  some  considerable  property-qualification. 
Actual  bribery  may  be  got  rid  of,  but  not  corruption  in 
all  its  forms.     Those  whose  social  position  sets  them 
above  being  bribed  with  hard  cash  will  easily  find  out 
ways  of  repaying  themselves  for  their  votes  by  appoint- 
^ments  in  the  public  service  or  by  jobs  at  the  public 
expense.^      And  the  vices  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Reform  Bills.     Ignorance  and 
prejudice  are  the  monopoly  of  no  particular  social  class 
and  of  no  particular  political  party.     Really  wise  men 
and  good  citizens  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down 
among  all  classes  and  all  parties.     Ko  system  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  make  them,  and  none  but  them, 
the  sole  possessors  of  political  power.      No  class  has 
any  real  right  to  despise  any  other  class,  whether  above 
or  below  it  in  the  social  scale.     In  times  of  any  wide- 
spread political  delusion,  a  Papal  Aggression,  for  instance, 
or  a  Russian  War,  the  madness  seizes  upon  all  ranks 
and  all  parties  indiscriminately.    The  few  who  still  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  reason  are  a  small  minority  made  up  out  of 
all  classes  and  all  parties.     Very  little  then  is  gained  by 
r..^^^j  mere  legiBlative  Jtrictions  of  le  fraBchise.    h.e  vices 
ated  but     ^^  electoral  ignorance  and  corruption  are  inherent  in  the 
remov^d^^^  System.     They  are  the  weak  side  of  European  Parliamen- 
tary Government,  just  as  Athenian  Democracy  and  Ame- 
rican Federalism  have  also  their  weak  sides  of  other  kinds. 
But  though  the  evil  can  never  be  overcome,  much  may 
be  done  to  alleviate  it     If  well  informed  men  will  make 
•it  their  business  to  difiuse  sound  political  knowledge  among 

*  Tocqueville  (Dem.  en  Am.  ii.  88)  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip 
the  bribery  of  an  elector  was  almost  unknown  in  France.  This  was 
doubtless  because  the  high  qualification  at  which  the  franchise  was  fixed 
engendered  forms  of  corruption  different  from  those  which  are  rife  in  our 
own  boroughs. 
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the  people ;  if  they  will  deal  with  the  people  as  men  to  be  "chap.  u. 
reasoned  with^  not  as  brutes  to  be  chained  or  as  fools  to 
be  ciyoled ;  if  as  large  a  portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
has  some  direct  share  in  local  matters  however  trifling; 
much  may  be  done  to  raise  the  character  of  the  electoral 
body.  But  it  is  in  Tain  to  hope  that  the  average  standard 
of  the  electoral  body  of  a  large  state  will  ever  stand  so 
high  as  the  average  standard  of  the  popular  Assembly  ^ 
of  a  small  one.  We  must  not  dream  of  ever  seeing  the 
ereiy-day  Englishman  attain  the  same  political  and  intel- 
lectual position  as  was  held  by  the  every-day  Athenian. 

On  the  whole  comparison^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Balance  of 
the  balance  of  advantage  lies  in  favour  of  the  modem  in  ^tou? 
system  of  large  states.  The  small  republic  indeed  deve-  ^^^ 
lopes  its  individual  citizens  to  a  pitch  which  in  the  large 
kingdom  is  utterly  impossible.  But  it  so  developes  them 
at  the  cost  of  bitter  political  strife  within,  and  of  almost 
constant  warfare  without.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  the  highest  form  of  the  city-commonwealth  does 
not  require  slavery  as  the  condition  of  its  most  perfect 
developement  The  days  of  glory  of  such  a  commonwealth 
are  indeed  glorious  beyond  comparison ;  but  it  is  a  glory 
which  is  too  brilliant  to  last,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
short  splendour  of  its  prime  is  too  often  the  unutterable 
wretchedness  of  its  long  old  age.  The  republics  of  Greece 
seem  to  have  been  shown  to  the  world  for  a  moment,  like 
some  model  of  glorified  humanity,  from  which  all  may 
draw  the  highest  of  lessons,  but  which  none  can  hope  to 
reproduce  in  its  perfection.  As  the  literature  of  Greece 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  later  literature,  as  the  art  of 
Greece  is  the  groundwork  of  all  later  art,  so  in  the  great 
Democracy  of  Athens  we  recognize  the  parent  state  of 
law  and  justice  and  freedom,  the  wonder  and  the  example 
of  every  later  age.    But  it  is  an  example  which  we  can 
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CHAP.  II.  no  more  reproduce  than  we  can   call  back  again  the 
inspiration  of  the  Homeric  singer,  the  more  than  human 
skill  of  Pheidias,  or  the  untaught  and  inborn  wisdom  of 
Thucydides.    We  can  never  be  like  them,  if  only  because 
they  have  gone  before.    They  all  belong  to  that  glorious 
vision  of  the  world's  youth  which  has  passed  away  for 
ever.    The  subject  of  a  great  modem  state  leads  a  life 
less  exciting  and  less  brilliant,  but  a  life  no  less  useful, 
,  and  more  orderly  and  peaceful,  than  the  citizen  of  an 
ancient  commonwealth.     But  never  could  we  have  been 
as  we  are,  if  those  ancient  commonwealths  had  not  gone 
before  us.    While  human  nature  remains  what  it  has  been 
for  two  thousand  years,  so  long  will  the  eternal  lessons  of 
the  great  Possession  for  all  Time,^  the  lessons  which 
PeriklSs  has  written  with  his  life  and  Thucydides  with 
his  pen,   the  lessons  expanded  by  the    more  enlarged 
experience  of  Aristotle  and  Polybios,  the  lessons  which 
breathe  a  higher  note  of  warning  still  as  Demosthenes 
lives  the  champion  of  freedom  and  dies  its  martyr — so 
long  will  lessons  such  as  these  never  cease  to  speak  with 
the  same  truth  and  the  same  freshness  even  to  countless 
generations.      The  continent  which  gave  birth  to  Klei* 
'  sthenSs  and  Caius  Licinius  and  Simon  of  Montfort  may 
indeed  be  doomed  to  be   trampled  under  foot  by  an 
Empire  based  on  Universal  Suffrage ;   but  no  pseudo- 
democratic  despot,  no  Csesar  or  Dionysios  ruling  by  the 
national  will  of  half-armillion  of  bayonets,  will  ever  quite 
bring  back  Europe  to  the  state  of  a  land  of  Pharaohs 
and  NabuchodonosorSy  until  the  History  of  Thucydides, 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle,   and  the  Orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, are  wholly  forgotten  among  men. 

We  have  thus  compared  together  the  two  systems  of 
government  which  form,   as  it  were,   the  poles  of  our 

1  KT^fiO  is  df f.     Thur.  i.  22. 
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inquiry.      We   have    contrasted  the  city-commonwealth,  chap,  h, 
which  sacriiSces  everything  else  to  the  full  developement 
of  the  individual  jcitizen,  and  the  great  modem  kingdom,  ^ 
which  sacrifices  everything  else  to  the  peace,  order,  and  v 
general  well-being  of  an  extensive  territory.    Each,  if  it 
he  a  really  good  example  of  its  own  class,  attains  its  own 
object  perfectly;  but  each  leaves  much  that  is  highly 
desirable  imattained.    May  there  not  be  a  third  system,  Federal 
intermediate  between  the  two,  borrowing  something  from  mentT 
each  of  them,  and  possessing  many  both  of  the  merits  system  in- 

l6I*II16QIfttiO 

and  of  the  faults  inherent  in  a  compromise  ?    May  there  between 
not  be  a  system  which  aims  at  both  the  objects  which  are  small 
aimed  at  singly  by  the  other  two  systems,  a  system  which  ^**^^- 
will  probably  attain  neither  object  in  the  perfection  in 
which  it  is  attained  by  the  system  which  aims  at  it  singly, 
but  which  may  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  uniting  the  two 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  ?    Such  a  third  system,  such 
a  compromise,  is  to  be  found  in  that  form  of  government 
which  is  the  special  object  of  our  present  inquiry,  that 
namely  of  the  Federal  Republic.    A  Federal  Government  it  com- 
does  not  secure  peace  and  equal  rights  to  its  whole  terri-  though  in 
toiy  so  perfectly  as  a  modem  Constitutional  Kingdom.  ^  ^^^^^ 
It  does  not  develope  the  political  life  of  every  single-special  ad- 
citizen  so  perfectly  as  an  ancient  city-commonwealth.    But  of  bo^ 
it  secures  a  far  higher  amount  of  general  peace  than  the  ^®*®°^- 
system  of  independent  cities  ;  it  gives  its  average  citizens 
a  higher  political  education  than  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  subjects  of  extensive  monarchies.     This  form 
of  government  is  a  more  delicate  and  artificial  structure 
than  either  of  the  others ;  its  perfect  form  is  a  late  growth 
of  a  very  high  state  of  political  culture ;  it  is,  even  more 
than  other  forms  of  government,  essentially  the  creation 
of  circumstances,  and  it  will  even  less  than  other  forms 
bear  thoughtlessly  transplanting  to  soils  where  circum- 
stances have   not  prepared  the  ground  for  it.     For  all 
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OHAF.  II.  these  reasons  there  is  no  political  system  which  affords 
a  more  curious  political  study  at  any  time.  And,  at  this 
present  moment,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  which 
it  is  displaying  before  our  eyes  make  its  origin  and  its 
probable  destiny  the  most  interesting  of  all  political 
problems. 

I  have  said  that  Federalism  is  essentially  a  compro- 
mise,' an  artificial  product  of  an  advanced  state  of  poli- 
tical culture.  Near  approaches  to  it  may  be  found  in 
very  early  stages  of  society,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  not  a 
system  which  would  present  itself  at  the  veiy  beginnings 
of  political  life.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  great 
kingdom  and  the  independent  city  existed  before  the 
system  of  Federations  was  thought  of.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  both  great  kingdoms  and  independent  cities 
had  reached  a  high  degree  of  splendour  and  of  political 
importance  before  Federal  Governments  played  any  re- 
only  suited  markable  part  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  Federalism 
iw^tioi^  ^  *  ^^'^'^  ^^  government  which  is  likely  to  arise  only 
under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,^  and  its  warmest 
admirers  could  hardly  wish  to  propagate  it,  irrespective 
of  circumstances,  throughout  the  world  in  general  No 
one  could  wish  that  Athens,  in  the  days  of  her  gloiy, 
should  have  stooped  to  a  Federal  union  with  other 
Grecian  cities.  No  one  could  wish  to  cut  up  our  United 
Kingdom  into  a  Federation,  to  invest  English  Counties 
with  the  rights  of  American  States,  or  even  to  restore 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  quasi-Federal  position  which 
they  held  before  their  respective  Unions.     A  Federal 

*  See  Bernard's  Lectures,  p.  73. 

'  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Federation  is  possible  and  desirable 
are  discussed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  (Dem.  en  Am.  i.  269,  et  seqq.)  and  by 
Mr.  Mill  (Rep.  Gov.  p.  298).  It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  aspects  in 
which  the  matter  is  looked  at  by  two  such  able  writers.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  them,  but  each  supplies  something  which  is  wanting 
in  the  other. 
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Union,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  arise  by  the  establish-  chap.  ii. 
ment  of  a  closer  tie  between  elements  which  were  before 
distinct,  not  by  the  division  of  members  which  have  been 
hitherto  more  closely  united.  All  that  I  here  claim  for 
Federal  Government — ^though,  to  be  sure,  no  more  can 
be  claimed  for  any  other  sort  of  government — is  that  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  possible  form  of  government 
among  others,  having  its  own  advantages  and  its  own 
disadvantages,  suited  for  some  times  and  places  and  not 
suited  for  others,  and  which,  like  all  other  forms  of 
government^  may  be  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  wise 
or  foolish,  just  as  may  happen.  At  this  moment  there  Popular 
is  unreasonable  prejudice  abroad  against  Federal  (Jovern-  ^n^^e ^ 
ment  in  general  This  is  partly  because  we  hold  ourselves,  "^^J®^ 
and  that  quite  justly,  to  have  lately  suffered  a  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  one  particular  Federal  Government,'  partly 
because  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  disruption  of  the 
greatest  Federal  Government  that  the  world  ever  saw  proves 
that  no  Federal  Government  can  possibly  hold  together. 
A  moment's  thought  will  show  the  fallacy  of  any  such  in- 
ferences. They  are  exactly  the  sort  of  hasty  conclusions 
which  a  knowledge  of  general  history  dispels.  All  that 
these  facts  prove  is  the  indisputable  truth  that  a  Federal 
constitution  is  not  necessarily  a  perfect  constitution,  that 
the  Federal  form  of  government  enjoys  no  immunity  from 
the  various  weaknesses  and  dangers  which  beset  all  forms 
of  government.  They  undoubtedly  prove  the  existence 
of  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  Re- 
public.;   they  probably  prove  that   circumstances    have 

1  Jannary,  1862.  These  errors  are  fostered  b}  the  strange  habit  which 
the  newspapers  have  of  calling  the  Government  at  Washington,  *Uhe 
Federal  Government,"  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  world,  or  as  if  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  were  not  equally  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  wonld  be  about  as  reasonable  to  call  any  kingdom  with  which 
we  had  a  dispute  **the  Royal  Government,"  and  to  make  Inferences  un- 
favourable to  monarchy. 
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CHAP.  II.  rendered  it  undesirable  that  the  whole  Union  should 
No  general  remain  united  by  a  single  Federal  bond*  But  they  prove 
tobe^made  ^^  "^^''^  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  the 
from  misgovemment  of  particular  Kings   and  the  occasional 

American  disruption  of  their  kingdoms  prove  against  Monarchy  in 
the  abstract.  At  this  stage  of  my  work  I  desire  to  keep 
myself  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  tangled  maze  of 
recent  American  politics.  I  postpone  to  a  later  stage 
any  definite  judgement  on  questions  which  have  as  yet 
hardly  become  matters  of  history.  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned to  judge  between  North  and  South,  to  act 
as  the  accuser  or  the  champion  either  of  President  Lin- 
coln or  of  President  Davis.  I  have  to  deal  only  with 
such  mistaken  inferences  from  recent  events  as  afiect 
the  general  question  of  Federal  Government  I  am 
not  concerned  to  defend  either  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr. 
Davis;  but  I  am  concerned  to  answer  any  inferences 
which  reflect  on  the  wisdom  either  of  Markos  and  Aratos 
or  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  South  has  seceded 
from  the  North,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  here 
pronounce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  say  the  least, 
a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  on  behalf  of  Secession 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.*  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  not  have  been  that  degree  of  mutual  sympathy' 
between  the  States  without  which  a  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  successfully  carried  on.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Umon,  as  it  stood,  was  too  large  to  be  properly 

governed  as  one  Federal  commonwealth,  perhaps  as  one 

« 

1  Mr.  Spence*s  arguments  (American  Union,  p.  198)  to  show  the  constilu- 
iianal  right  of  Secession  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind,  but  his  arguments 
on  the  ground  of  expediency  deserve,  to  say  the  least,  the  most  careful 
answer  that  the  Korth  can  give  them. 

Professor  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  constitutional  question  seem  to  me 
to  maintain  a  very  just  mean  between  the  extreme  views  of  ]Mr.  Spence  on 
the  one  side  and  Mr.  Motley  on  the  other. 

s  See  Mill,  Representative  Government,  p.  298. 
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commonwealth  of  any  kind.     All  these  admiflsions  would  chap.  ii. 
prove  nothing,  either  against  Federal  QoTemment  in  the 
abstract,  or  against  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the 
particular   Federal   GoYemment  of  the  United   States. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  continuance  of  the  American 
Union  was  undesirable,  that  it  was  expedient  and  just 
for  the  Southern  States   to   separate.     This   proves   no  similar 
more  than  is  proved  by  similar  disruptions  in  the  cascti^^n 
of  monarchies.     In  different  ages  of  European  history,  t^®  ca»o 
Sici]y  has  seceded  from  Naples,  Portugal   has  seceded  archies, 
from  Spain,  Greece  has  seceded  from  Turkey,  Belgium 
has  seceded  from  Holland,  Hungary,  we  all  trust,  is  about 
to  secede  from  Austria.     These  examples  are  not  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  proving  the  inherent  weakness  and 
absurdity  of  Monarchy.     The  secession  of  South  Carolina 
and  her  sisters  goes  exactly  as  far  and  no  further  to  prove 
the  inherent  weakness  and  absurdity  of  Federalism.   What 
all  these  instances  prove  is  merely  this,  that^  both  under 
Monarchies  and  under  Federations,  States  are  sometimes 
joined  'together  which  had  better  be  separated.     So  far  no  case 
from  the  disruption  proving  anything  against  Federal- J^^^J^j^j^ 
ism  in  the  abstract^  it  does   not   even   prove   anything  ^  general, 
against  the  American  Union  as  it  came  forth  from  the 
hands  of  its  founders.    Those  founders,  when  they  legis- nor  against 
lated  for  thirteen  States  on  the  Atlantic  border,  could  not  3^^"' 
foresee  the  enormous  extension  of  the  Republic  from  American 

Union. 

Ocean  to  Ocean.  Nor  could  they  foresee « those  vast 
diversities  of  interest  and  feeling  which  have,  since  their 
time,  arisen  between  the  different  sections  of  the  original 
Union.  The  opposition  between  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States,  between  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing States,  is  an  opposition  which  has  arisen  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Could  they 
have  foreseen  all  that  has  happened  since  their  day, 
Washington  and   his  colleagues   would  have  been,   not 
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CHAP.  II.  merely  the  wise  but  fallible  men  which  they  undoubtedly 
were,  but  unerring  prophets,  a  character  to  which  they 
Testimony  laid  no  claim.  And,  after  all  the  Southern  States  have, 
Southern  in  their  yery  secession,  paid  the  highest  tribute  that  could 
to*^  be  paid  to  the  general  principle  of  Federalism.  They 
Federal      haye  seceded  from  one  Federal  Government  only  to  set 

Principle.  irra./. 

1861.  up  another.  Their  first  act  has  been  to  re-enact  the  old 
Federal  Constitution,  with  only  such  changes  in  detail 
as  the  experience  of  seventy  years  had  shown  to  be 
Parallel  of  needfuL*  That  Belgium,  in  separating  from  the  Dutch 
and  Hoi-  Monarchy,  still  remained  a  kingdom,  proves  far  more  in 
'  favour  of  Monarchy  than  its  separation  proves  against 
it.  So  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States,  in  separating 
from  the  old  Federal  Union,  forthwith  set  up  a  new 
Federal  Union  of  their  own,  proves  far  more  in  favour  of 
Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  their  separation  proves 
against  it.  I  abstain  at  present  not  only  from  enter- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  recent  Secession,  but  even 
from  entering  on  the  details  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
itself.  I  refer  to  them  here  only  to  answer  popular 
objections,  to  show  that  recent  events  in  America  prove 
absolutely  nothing  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  and  defects  of  Federalism  and  other  forms  of 
government  as  dispassionately  in  1862  as  we  could  have 
done  m  1860. 

I  have  several  times,  when  speaking  of  Federal  Govern- 
ments, assumed  incidentally  that  their  constitution  will  be 
republican,  just  as  I  have  also  sometimes  assumed  inci- 
dentally that  the  constitution  of  a  large  consolidated  state 
will  be  monarchical.  I  have  done  so  simply  because,  up 
to  this  time,  experience  has  shown  that  they  commonly 

'  See  the  Confederate  Constitution  in  EUison's  Slavery  and  Secession 
(London,  1861),  p.  812. 
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are  bo.    There  is  indeed  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  chaf.  ii. 
the  goYemment  of  a  large  country  might  permanently 
assume  the  form  of  an  Indivisible  or  Consolidated  Re- 
public.    There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  A  large 
a  large  state,  with  an  Assembly  representing  the  whole  be  a  Se^ 
nation,  might  not  intrust  executive  functions,  not  to  a^^o^^ 
hereditary  King  directed  by  Ministers  approved  by  the  ^ing » 
Assembly,  but  to  an  avowedly  elective  Council  of  State  tion. 
or  to    a  President  chosen   for   a   term   of  years.     The 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  establish  such  a  government 
have  been  so  few  that  their  failure  by  no  means  proves 
that  some  future  attempt  may  not  be  successful.    They 
have  commonly  been  made  under  much  less  favourable 
circumstances,  and  under  much  less  worthy  leaders,  than 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United   States.     Some 
Cromwell  or  Buonaparte  has  commonly  soon  appeared 
to  convert  the  Republic  into  a  Tyranny.     No  one  can  No  argu- 
moum  over  the  extinction   of  the  Rump  in  England  drawn  ^ 
The  republican  constitution  was  in  no  sense  the  work  of  J"?.™ 

^  ^       failures  m 

the  nation ;  the  mockery  of  a  representative  body  which  England 
ordained  it  was  in  truth  an  oligarchy  in  no  whit  better  than  France. 
the  royal  despotism  which  it  succeeded  or  the  Tyranny  by 
which  it  was  followed     The  last  French  Republic  fell 
because  of  the  twofold  madness  of  placing  a  bom  con- 
spirator at  the  head  of  a  free  state  and  of  entrusting  a 
republican  President  with  the  command  of  an  enormous 
army.     Instances  like  these  certainly  do  not  show  that 
the  Consolidated  Republic  is  at  all  an  impossible  form  of 
government  for  a  large  country.    But  since,  as  a  matter  of 
fieict,  all  the  greatest  states  of  the  world  are,  and  commonly 
have  been,   monarchically  governed,  I  have,   for  conve- 
nience,  in  my  comparison  of  the  great  state  with  the 
small    commonwealth,    assumed    that    the    great    state 
would  be  a  monarchy.     So,   on  the  other  hand,   there  A  Federa- 
is  no  abstract  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  league  of  eo^^ist^^ 
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CHAP.  n.  monarchies,  especially  constitutioDal  monarchies,  might  as- 
of  mon-  Bume  the  true  Federal  form.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  Federations,  past  and 
present,  have  always  been  Republics.  I  have  therefore, 
in  like  manner  often  assumed,  in  contrasting  Federal 
states  with  others,  that  the  Federal  state  would  be  a 
Republic* 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  Monarchy 
is  one  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  follow  out  a  little 
further.      The  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  between  sove- 
reign princes,  if  strictly  carried  out,  would  produce  some- 
Approach  thing  very  like  a  kingly  Federation.'    The  vassal  prince 

to  Kinsly 

Feder^m  is  sovereign  in  his  internal  administration,  but  his  foreign 
Feudal      policy  must  be   directed  by  that  of  his  suzerain.      He 
aystem.      must  never  wage  war  against  him,  and  he  must  follow  his 
standard  against  other  enemies.     But  in  truth  this  is  an 
ideal  which  has  never  been  fully  carried  out,  and,  if  it 
were  carried  out,  it  would  not  produce  a  perfect  Federal 
Government.     It  has  never  been  carried  out,  because  the 
harmonious  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  which  it  supposes 
has  never  permanently  existed.     Sometimes  a  too  power- 
ful suzerain  has  reduced  his  vassals  from  the  estate  of 
vassals  to  that  of   subjects.      Sometimes  too  powerful 
vassals  have  thrown  off  vassalage   altogether,  and  have 
The  theory  grown  into  independent    sovereigns.      The  one  process 
canied    ^  took  place  in  France  and  the   other  in  Germany.      By 
^^^  annexing  the  dominions  of  their  vassal  princes,  the  Kings 

of  Paris  extended  their  territories  to  the  sea,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Pyrenees.'  In  Germany  the  vassal  princes  and 
commonwealths  gradually  grew  into  practical  indepen- 
dence of  their  nominal  King  the  Emperor.      The  very 

*  See  Archdeacon  Denison's  Prize  Essay  on  Federal  Government  (Oxford, 
1829),  p.  88. 

«  See  the  Federalist,  No.  17,  p.  90. 

•  The  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  not  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  which  have 
been  reached  by  another  process.     See  above,  p.  81. 
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name  of  the  Gennan  Kingdom   died  out    in    popular  chap,  in 

thought  and  popular  language.^    The  old  Germanic  body 

is  often  spoken  of  as  a  Confederation,  and  it  may  fairly 

claim  to  rank  among  Confederations  of  the  looser  kind. 

Bdt  it  was  a  Confederation  only  so  far  as  it  had  ceased ' 

to  be  a  monarchy.    Its  modem  successor,  the  so-called 

German  Confederation,  has  but  little  of  the  true  Federal 

character  about  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  Federal,  it  is  not 

monarchic.    Some  of  its  members  are  even  now  Republics, 

and  it  has  not,  like  the  old  Empire,  any  acknowledged 

monarchic  head.     And,  even  if  the  feudal  theory  had  ever  and,  if 

been  harmoniously  carried  out,  the  relation  of  yassal  prin-  ^^ would 

cipahties  to  an  Imperial  head  would  not  of  itself  amount  J^*  P"^ 

to  the  true  Federal  relation.     It  would  rather  resemble  Federa- 

the  relation  of  dependent  alliance  in  which  Chios  and 

MitylSnd  stood  to  Athens.     To  produce  anything  like 

true  Federalism,  all  national  affairs  should  be  ordered  in 

a  National   Assembly,   an  institution   which   in   feudal 

France  was  never  attempted,  and  to  which  the  Imperial 

Diet  of  Germany  presented  only  a  yery  feeble  approach. 

It  is   indeed  possible  in  theory  that  the  powers  of  the  Scheme 

American  President,  as  they  stand,  might  be  vested  in  a  Federal 

hereditary  or  elective  King,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  M^^^'^^^yJ 

Governors  of  the  States,  as  they  stand,  might  be  vested 

in  hereditary  or  elective  Dukes.    Such  an  Union  would 

be  a  true  Monarchic  Federation.     The  connexion  would 

be  strictly  Federal,  and  Kings  and  Dukes  would  be  in* 

vested  with  really  higher  powers  than  were  held  by  a  King 

of  Poland  or  a  Duke  of  Venice.    But  such  a  constitution 

has  never  existed ;  it  would  be  a  political  machine  even  nnlikely 

more  delicate  and  hard  to  work  than  a  Federation  of 

>  The  name  however  remained  down  to  the  last.  The  formal  titles,  eyen 
of  Francis  the  Second,  were  "Erwahlter  Bomischer  Kaiser,  E<^nig  in 
Germanien  nnd  Jerusalem."  These  he  laid  aside,  and,  dissatisfied  with  his 
hereditary  rank  of  Archduke,  assumed  the  portentous  title  of  **  Emperor 
of  Austria." 
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CHAP.  II.  Republics.     We  may  safely  say  that  it  could  not  last 

through  a  single  generation. 

other  ap-       But    kingly  states    have    sometimes    made  a  nearer 

toFedOTal  approach  to  true  Federalism  than  anything  that  could 

Monarcliy.  practically  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  lord  and  yassaL 

We  may  pass  by  instances  in  remote  ages  and  barbsurous 

countries^  oi  whose  details  we  have  no  record.    Such  may, 

or  may  not^  have  been  the  Twelve  Kings  of  Egypt  ^  and  the 

Five  Lords  of  the  Philistines.'    We  may  pass  by  the 

A.D.  1859.  abortive  scheme  of  a  Confederation  of  Italian  Princes  with 

the  Pope  at  tiieir  head,  which  was  put  forth  by  Louis 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  only  to  become  the  laughing-stock 

Two  or      of  Europe.    A  far  nearer  approach  may  be  found  in  the 

Kingdoms  co-s^  of  tiic  uuion  of  two  or  morc  kingdoms  under  one 

^^p  one  King.'    The  kiDgdoms  so  joined  may  form  one  state  in  aQ 

their  relations  with  other  powers,  while  they  may  retain 

the  most  perfect  independence  in  all  internal  matters ; 

they  may  keep  their  own  laws^  their  own  constitutions^ 

and  a  distinct  administration  of  the  ordinary  goyemment. 

A.D.  1608-  Such  were  England   and  Scotland   during  the  centuiy 

between  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  and  the  Union  of  the 

A.i>.  1782-  Kingdoms ;  such  were  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 

the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century;  such  have 

A.D.  1814-  been  Sweden  and  Norway  for  neariy  fifty  years  past.    But 

such  unions  have  been  few  in  number,  and  they  have 

conmionly  been  the  result  of  accident.    A  Kingdom  has 

been  conquered  or  inherited  by  the  King  of  another 

Kingdom ;  it  has  received  the  stranger  as  its  sovereign,  but 

it  has  retained  its  own  constitution  and  laws.   When  many 

states  have  been  so  united,  as  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 

the  Kings  of  Castile,  and  the  so-called  "Emperors*'  of 

Austria^  had  they  been  governed  with  any  regard  to  right 

and  justice,  something  like  a  Federal  Monarchy  might 

1  Herod,  ii.  c.  147.  "  1  Sam.  vi.  4. 

s  Mill,  Representative  Goyemment,  p.  308. 
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haye  been  the  result    But  in  Spain,  the  rights  of  inde-  ohap.  ii, 
pendent  Idngdoms  first  sank  into  mere  proyincial  liberties,  Spain ; 
and  then  were  absorbed  by  the  general  despotism  of  the 
common  Soyereign     Spain  has  risen  again,  not  indeed  as 
a  Confederation,  but  as  a  constitutional  kingdom,  which  ' 
lacks  nothing  except  rulers  worthy  of  the  nation.     In  the 
case  of  the  "Austrian  Empire,"  long  years  of  tyranny  and  The 
fiEdthlessness  haye  produced  a  hatred  of  the  central  power  £m^^ 
which  separation  alone  can  satisfy.    But,  were  this  othei^ 
wise,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  union  of  such  utterly 
incongruous  nations,  eyen  on    the  mildest  and  justest 
termS)  could  eyer  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
Federation  of  any  kind.    Where  only  two  crowns  haye 
been  thus  tmited,  a  tendency  to  more  perfect  union  has^ 
commonly  ariaen.    This,  in  ito  best  form,  has  taken  the 
form  of  an  equal  fusion  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  in  its  worst 
form  it  has  degenerated  into  an  abscHrption  of  the  weaker 
kingdom  by  the  stronger.    In  our  own  country,  Scotland  Great  Bri- 
has  first  been  united  with  England,  and  then  Ireland  has  Ireland ; 
been  united  with  Great  Britain.  Of  cases  where  such  more 
perfect  union  has  not  followed,  the  most  permanent  and 
beneficial  has  been  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  That  Sweden  , 
is  to  say,  the  terms  of  union  preseryed  to  Norway  liberties  Norway. 
which  otherwise  she  might  haye  lost.    The  union  was  a 
desirable  mean  between  mere  absorption  by  Sweden,  and 
an  attempt  at  perfect  independence  which  would  probably 
haye  been  firuitless.    The  union  has  worked  weD,  through 
the  indomitable  loye  of  freedom  which  reigns  in  the  noble 
Norwegian  nation.     But  it  is  hardly  a  system  which  a 
patriotic  Norwegian  would  haye  hit  upon  as  desirable  for 
its  own  sake.   On  the  whole  the  general  tendency  of  history 
is  to  show  that,  though  a  Monarchic  Federation  is  by  no. 
means  theoretically  impossible,  yet  a  Republican  Federa-' 
tion  is  far  more  likely  to  exist  as  a  permanent  and 
flourishing  system.    We  may  therefore,  in  the    general 

H  2 
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CHAP.  II.  course  of  our  comparison,  practically  ajssume  that  a  Federal 
state  will  be  also  a  Republican  state. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Federal  system  as  one  intermediate 

between  the  systems  of  large  and  of  small  states,  it  may 

be  objected  that  the  states  which  compose  a  Federation 

may  be  either  large  or  small  states,  according  to  the 

definitions  of  large  and  small  states  which  I  have  already 

Hembera    given.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  members  of  a 

ration  may  Confederation  may  be  either  single  cities  or  states  of  a 

Citiesor     coR^derable  size.    The  Achaian  League  was  a  League  of 

States  of    Oi^es,  the  United  States  are  a  League  of  countries^  many 

able  size,    of  which  exceed  in  size  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

It  therefore  naturally  follows,  that  in  Achaia  the  internal 

gOYemments  of  the  several  cities  resembled  those  of  any 

other  Greek  democracy,  while  the  internal  governments  of 

the  several  American  States  follow  the  common  type  of 

modem    European    constitutions.     That  is  to  say,   the 

-Achaian  cities  had  primary,  the  American  States  have 

"^  representative  Assemblies.     It  is  clear  that  a  great  com« 

monwealth,   like  the  State  of  New  York,  is  as  much 

obliged  to  adopt  representative  institutions  as  England 

or  Italy.^  But  though  the  component  parts  of  a  Federaticm 

may  be  as  large  on  the  map  as  some  Eur(^an  kingdoms^ 

they  are  not  likely  to  be  states  which  really  occupy  the 

same  position.     This  great  size  of  the  States  is  peculiar  to 

the  American  Union,  and  we  must  take  into  account  the 

^  Switzerland  exhibits  an  intermediate  state  of  things.  Some  CantonB 
have  primary,  others  haye  representatiye  Assemblies.  It  is  only  in  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  Cantons  that  representation  can  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  on  geographical  grounds.  It  must  have  been  introduced  else- 
where by  the  influence  of  the  common  type  of  European  fireedom.  A 
Canton  like  Genera,  oonsisting  of  a  large  town  with  a  very  small  sur^ 
rounding  territory,  would  haye  seemed  the  place  of  all  others  to  reyiye  a 
Democracy  of  the  Athenian  kind.  But  the  constitution  of  Oeneya,  though 
democratic,  is  representatiye ;  D^mos,  in  his  purity,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
some  of  the  small  rural  Cantons  which  contain  no  important  town. 


,  ■      <      a       ■       • 
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difference  of  scale  between  America  and  Enrope.    In  a  chap,  tu 
newly  settled  continent^  a  country  which  covers  as  much  Differenco 

of  SCaIo  111 

ground  as  France  or  Spain  may,  in  population,  in  every-  Europe 
thing  in  short  except  mere  extent,  be  only  on  a  level  with  J^^  ^®" 
a  small  Swiss  Canton  or  Qerman  Duchy*    The  difference  i>e  con- 

mdereo. 

may  be  seen  not  only  between  Europe  and  America^ 
but  between  the  older  and  newer  parts  of  the  American 
Union  itsell  The  area  of  Texas  is  between  three  and  four 
times  as  great  as  the  area  of  all  the  New  England  States ; 
the  population  of  Texas,  bond  and  free,  is  less  than  half 
the  population  of  the  one  State  of  Massachusetts.^  Though 
several  of  the  States  are  of  the  size  of  kingdoms,  it  is  only 
one  or  two  in  which  it  would  not  be  perfect  madness  to  set 
up  as  wholly  independent  powers.  A  Federal  connexion 
with  other  states  is  just  as  necessary  to  most  of  them  as  it 
was  to  the  Achaian  cities,  or  as  it  now  is  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons.  Still  it  undoubtedly  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  character  of  a  Federation,  whether  its  members  are 
single  cities  or  states  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  Repre- 
sentative Assemblies.  That  is  to  say,  while  Federations, 
as  a  class,  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two 
other  systems,  some  particular  Federations  will  approach 
nearer  to  one  extreme,  and  others  to  the  other.  A  League  > 
of  the  Achaian  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  a  system  of  independent  city-commonwealths.  A 
League  of  the  American  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  a  system  of  large  monarchies  or  repub- 
lics. And  yet  the  position  of  Federations  as  a  class  still 
remains  distinct  and  intermediate.  The  position  of  M^a- 
lopolis  and  that  of  New  York,  both  being  sovereign  in  their  ^ 
internal  affairs,  and  mere  municipalities  as  regards  foreign 

1  Area  of  Texas,  237,504  square  miles,  of  all  New  England,  65,088,  of 
MaBsachosetts,  7,800.  Population  of  Texas,  601,089,  of  all  New  England, 
8,818,681,  of  Massachusetts,  1,281,065.  I  take  my  figures  from  Ellison's 
Slaverj  and  Secession,  p.  862. 
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CHAP.  II.  powers,  hare  really  more  of  resemblanoe  to  one  another, 

.  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  scale,  than  the  position 

of  Megalopolis  has  to  the  position  of  Athens  and  the 

position  of  New  York  to  that  of  EnglaiuL    Though  one 

Federation  will  incline  more  to  one  extreme  and  one  to 

the  other,  it  is  still  true  that  Federal  (Joyemments^  as  a 

class^  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  two  extremes. 

Along  with  some  of  the  defects  inherent  in  a  compromise, 

they  have  the  advantage  of  a  middle  position  in  uniting, 

to  a  considerable  extent^  the  merits  of  both  the  opposite 

systems.^ 

Gencnd         A  Federal  Qoyemment  then  secures  peace,  order,  and 

Fwieraiism  Unity  to  a  large  territory,  not  so  perfectly  as  a  large  king- 

termeliiate  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  move  perfectly  than  can  be  done  by 
system,      a  System  of  small  independent  states.      It  affords  to  its 
citizens  a  political  education  less  perfect  than  is  afforded 
to  the   citizens  of  a  city-<;ommonwealth,  but  far  more 
perfect  than  is  afforded  to  the  subjects  of  a  large  kingdom. 
In  theory  indeed  the  Federal  Goyemment  secures  peace, 
order,  and  national  unity  just  as  well  as  the  kingdom  does. 
The  Federal  power  supplies  legal  means  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  State  and  State,  just  as  readily  available  as 
those  which  a  large  kingdom  supplies  for  settling  disputes 
between  district  and  district     The  Federation  is  as  tfuly 
sovereign  in  its  own  department  as  the  State  is  in  its 
own  department     Resistance  to  the  lawful  commands  of 
its  Government  is  as  much  rebellion  as  resistance  to  the 
Inter-        lawfiil  commands  of  a  monarch.     An  injury  done  by  one 
position     State  to  another  State  or  to  a  citizen  of  another  State  is 
as  regards  j^^^  ^  matter  of  international  wrong ;  it  is  a  mere  breach 

govern-  °  ' 

nientof     of  the  pcacc,  to  be  rectified  by  the  Federal  Courts   or, 

the  whole 
temtory. 

^  So  Tocqneville,  i.  278.    L'lTnlon  est  libra  et  heurense  comma  ime  petite 

nation,  glorieuse  et  forte  comme  nne  grande.     Again,  ii.  208.     La  forme 

fed^rale  que  les  Americains  ont  adoptee,  et  qui  permet  k  rUnion  de  jouir 

do  la  puissance  d'unc  grando  rdpublique  et  de  la  s^urite  d'uno  petite. 
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if  need  be,  to  be  chastised  by  the  Federal  army.     The  ohap.  ii. 
theory  is    exactly  the  same ;   but  the  Gbvemment  of  a 
Federation    will   hare  more  difficulty   in   carrying    the 
theory  into  practice   than    tiie    GoYemment  oi  a  con-  ' 
solidated  stata     For  Federal  purposes  the  seyeral  States 
are  merely  municipalities  or  indiyiduals,  but  they  possess 
infinitely  greater  powers  than  can  ever  belong  to  munici- 
palities or  to  individuah.^  If  they  wish  to  resist,  the  means 
of  resistanoe  are  far  easier.     In  the  looser  kind  of  Federa- 
tion, that  which  works  only  by  requisitions,  disobedience  to 
an  unpleasant  requisition  will  be  a  matter  of  course.  Eren 
where  the  Union  is  closest,  the  coercion,  howcYcr  just,  of 
a  recalcitrant  State  is  sure  to  be  a  difficult  and  inyidious 
business.    The  mere  threat  of  nullification  or  secession  by 
seyeral  States  may  weaken  the  action  of  the  Federal 
power  in  a  way  which  their  constitutional  opposition  in 
the  Federal  Assembly  could  not  do.    There  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  a  Federal  Goyemment  is  practically  less  ' 
effident  to  maintain  peace,  order,  and  national  unity  than 
a  consolidated  Goyemment.    That  it  is  more  efficient  to 
maintain  them  than  a  system  of  small  independent  states, , 
which  in  truth  does  not  seek  to  maintain  them  at  all, 
needs  no  demonstration 

In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  Federal  State  Inter- 
will  afford  its  ayerage  citizens  a  degree  of  political  educa-  position 
tion,  greater  than  they  can  obtain  in  a  large  kingdom,  less  p^^^ 
than  they  can  obtain  in  a  city-commonwealth.     Doubtless  Education. 
the    amount    of   deyelopement  and  education  which  a 
Federal  State  giyes  to  the  indiyidual  citizen  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  size  and  the  internal  constitution  of 
its  seyeral  members.     In  a  Confederation  of  Cities  the 
seyeral  cities  will  approach  to  the  character  of  independent 

1  On  these  subjects  there  are  many  striking  passages  in  Tocqueyille. 
See  especially,  L  241,  251,  262,  254,  256.  Some  of  these  passages  have 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  his  English  translator. 
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CHAP.  II.  city-^ommonwealtliB ;  in  a  Confederation  of  large  States 
the  several  States  will  approach  to  the  character  of  large 
kingdoms  or  republics.  Yet  certain  general  tendencies 
will  run  through  both  classes.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
member  of  a  Federation  of  either  kind  can  give  to  the 
mass  of  its  citizens  such  a  degree  of  political  education  as 
may  be  given  by  a  perfectly  independent  democratic  city* 
The  Achaian  Cities  possessed,  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
still  possess,  Democracy  in  its  purest  form,  where  every 
adult  male  citizen  has  a  direct  voice  in  the  popular 
Assembly.  But  no  such  City  or  Canton  can  possibly  give 
its  citizens  the  same  political  education  as  was  given  to 
the  citizens  of  democratic  Athens.^  The  very  condition 
of  the  case  forbids  it  The  mere  existence  of  the  Federal 
tie  at  once  prevents  the  citizen  of  Pell^nS  or  of  Schwytz 
from  being  called  on  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  such 
important  and  instructive  questions  as  were  laid  before  the 
citizen  of  Athens.  It  was  the  discussion  of  those  high 
questions  of  imperial  policy  on  which  Perikl6s  and  DSmo- 
sthen^  harangued,  which  gave  their  hearers  the  very 
highest  of  all  political  teaching.  But  these  questions,  so 
far  as  any  parallel  to  them  can  exist  at  all,  are,  by  the 
(Achaian  and  Swiss  system,  transferred  from  the  Assem- 
blies of  each  particular  City  or  Canton  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  at  Aigion  or  at  Bera  The  chief  means  of 
improvement  is  therefore  at  once  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Federation.*  Still,  the  powers 
of  the  City  or  Canton  are  far  more  than  municipal ;  it  is 
really  sovereign  in  all  purely  internal  matters.     A  share 

•  therefore  in  its  government  must  afford  a  political  edu- 

« 

1  That  pure  Democracy  is  now  confined  to  some  of  the  most  backward 
among  the  Cantons  is  purely  accidental.  The  argument  would  apply 
equally  if  it  existed  at  Geneva  or  Basel. 

*  The  Achaian  Assembly  was  in  theory  a  Primary  Assembly,  but  it  had 
practically  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  Representative  one.  This  will 
be  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  V. 
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4!atloii,  if  inferior  to  that  of  the  Athenian,  yet  at  least  ghap.  lu 
superior  to  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  purely  muni- 
eipal  Assemblies  of  an  extensive  kingdom.     Again,  in  a 
city  or  small  district,  the  constitution  may  legally  be  repre- 
sentatiTe ;  the  legal  function  of  the  private  citizen  may  be, 
not  to  make  laws,  but  only  to  choose  law-makers.    Stilly 
in  such  a  conmionwealth,  the  people  at  laige  will  always 
have  a  fEir  greater  insight  into  public  aflairei,  and  will 
always  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  over  their  course, 
than  can  possibly  happen  in  a  large  kingdom.     In  a  Compori- 
Oonfederation  of  larger  States,  where  some  members  may  ^tesnda 
be  as  large  in  geographical  extent  as  some  European  Kingdom* 
kingdoms,  the  direct  share  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment cannot  well  be  greater  in  kind  than  it  is  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.     It  may  be  greater  in  amount,  because 
more  offices  may  depend  upon  popular  election ;  but  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  no  less  than  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Britain  or  of  Italy,  the  direct  influence  of  the  people  can- 
not go  beyond  the  election  of  legislators  and  magistrates. 
But  their  indirect  influence  will  be  far  greater  in  the  v 
State  than   it  can   be  in    the   Kingdont      Republican 
habits  and  feelii^  will  cause  appeals  to  the  people  to 
be  far  more  common  and  far  more  direct  than  is  usual 
in  a  monarchic  state.     Political  meetings  and  regularly 
organized  Conventions  will  be   far  more  common   and 
&r  more  influential    There  will  not  be  the  same  wide 
difference  as  to  regularity  of  proceeding  and  as  to  moral 
weight  between  such  self-appointed  bodies  and  the  con- 
stitutional Assemblies  of  the  country.    And  this  indirect  Compari- 
influence  of  the  people  will  not  only  be  greater  than  gtate  with 
it  can  be  in  the  constitutional  Kingdom ;    it  will  be  Ja^^. 
greater  than  it  can  be   in  the  consolidated  Republic,  public 
It  will   doubtless   be   greater  in   the  consolidated  Re- 
public than  it  can  be  in  the  Kingdom;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  a  consolidated  Republic  it  will  be  at 
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oHAP.  II.  all  more  enlightened  or  useful  than  it  can  be  in  a 
Kingdom.  In  a  laige  Republic,  say  France  in  its  short 
republican  day,  the  danger  is  that  the  people  will  gain 
increased  influence  without  increased  means  of  improve- 
ment The  institutions  of  a  smaller  commonwealth,  while 
they  gire  the  people  the  increased  influence,  give  them  the 
increased  means  of  improyement  along  with  it.  N^o  means 
of  improyement^  saye  the  unattainable  standard  of  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  is  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  good 
Self-  system  of  local  Self-Qoyemment'    Now  of  all  systems 

mentTii  the  Federal  Republic  is  the  most  fayourable  to  local  Self- 
Itetea^  Goyemment;  the  Consolidated  Republic  would  seem  to 
be  less  fayourable  to  it  than  the  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
In  such  a  Republic,  the  one  Sovereign  Assembly,  the 
true  and  sole  representatiye  of  the  nation,  will,  in  its 
natural  loye  of  power,  be  far  from  fayourably  inclined 
towards  any  authority  which  does  not  directly  proceed 
from  itself,  towards  assemblies  or  magistrates  oyer  which 
it  has  only  an  indirect  control  The  Parliament  of  a 
Monarchy,  whose  sphere  is  limited  by  its  yeiy  nature, 
is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  jealousy  of  local  rights 
as  the  omnipotent  National  Assembly  of  a  Republic. 
And  both  a  Federal  Congress  and  a  State  Legislature 
may  be  expected  to  haye  less  jealousy  stilL  Both  As- 
semblies are  accustomed  to  limitations  of  yarious  kinds ; 
the  Federal  Congress  indeed  is  limited  in  a  way  which 
preyents  it  from  touching  local  rights  at  alL  And  the 
State  Legislature,  which  might  touch  them,  is  itself 
accustomed  to  limitations  of  one  kind  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  body,  and  will  therefore  be  more  inclined 
to  tolerate  limitations  of  another  kind  at  the  hands  of 
local  bodies.     The  yery  model  of  the  Federal  Goyem- 

^  TocqueviUe,  ii.  208.  Les  institutions  comxnunales  qui,  mod^rant  le 
despotisms  de  la  majority  donnent  en  m^me  temps  au  peuple  lo  go^lt  de  la 
liberty  ot  I'art  d'etre  libre. 
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ment,  the  perfect  liberty  retained  by  each  State  within  chap.  ii. 
its  own  walk,   will  naturally  suggest  the   retention  of 
a  large  amount  of  municipal  liberty  by  the  smaller  divi- 
sions of  which  the  State  itself  is  composed     In  the  New 
England  States^  where  the  true  Federal  model  is  best 
carried  out^  local  Self-Government  seems  to  have  reachedi 
its  fullest  deyelopemenb^    The  Township,  the  County,  the 
State,  the  Union,  are  wheels  within  wheels,  goyemments^ 
within  goyemments,  each  lower  office  preparing  and  edu- 
cating for  the  office  aboye  it^  firom  the  Select*Man  of  the  * 
Township  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea    It  is 
clear  that  no  system,  short  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
can  giye  the  mass  of  the  people  a  political  education 
at  all  comparable  to  this.     It  may  indeed  be  that  eyen 
the  general  diffusion  of  political  intelligence  is  not  an 
unmixed  good;  it  is  possible  that  where  eyeiybody  is 
a  statesman,   nobody  will  be  a  great  statesman;  it  is 
possible  that  the  constant  occupation  of  the  mind  on 
political  subjects  may  tend  to  diminish  some  qualities, 
eyen  some  political  qualities,  which  may  be  no  less  prac- 
tically useM  than  political  intelligence  itself.    The  English 
people  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  a  high  ayerage 
of  political  intelligence ;  but  they  often  display  an  amount 
of  political  good  sense,  of  rational  confidence  in  well- 
chosen  leaders^  which  we  might  look  for  in  yain  among 
the  busier  spirits  of  America.     But  I  belieye  that  the 
&ult8,  which,  among  many  yirtues^  haye  disfigured  the 
political  working  of  the  United  States  are  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  Republic,   and  are  not 
inherent  results  either  of  Democratic  Qoyemment  or  of 
Federal  Goyemmeni    For  the  discussion  of  these  points 
I  trust  to  find  a  more  fitting  place  in  a  later  stage  of  my 
history.    It  is  enough  now  to  refer  to  the  counter-examples 
of  Athens,  Achaia,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.    My  present 

^  See  Tocqueville,  i  p.  103  et  Beqq. 
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Circum- 
stances 
under 
which  a 
Federal 
Union  is 
desirable. 


OHAF.  II*  poBition  simply  is  that,  as  the  tendency  of  a  Federal  State 
is  to  give  each  individual  citizen '  greater  political  powers 
and  greater  political  responsibility,  so  it  also  gires  him 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  himself  to  a  more  thoroughly 
educating  and  improying  process  than  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  subject  of  a  great  monarchy.  But 
^  all  that  Achaia  or  Switzerland  or  America  can  give  is 
utterly  inferior  to  that  political  training,  which  the  con- 
stant habit  of  ruling  and  judging,  of  hearing  the  greatest 
affairs  discussed  by  the  greatest  men,  offered  to  one  and 
^  all  of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens. 

Such  then  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
seem  naturally  to  belong  to  Federal  Gk)vemments  as  such. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  of  all  political  systems  in 
the  world,  the  Federal  Republic  is  the  last  which  it  would 
be  prudent  in  its  admirers  to  preach  up  as  the  one  poli- 
tical system  to  be  adopted  in  all  times  and  places.  It  is 
a  system  eminently  suited  for  some  circumstances,  emi- 
nently unsuited  for  others.  Federalism  is  in  its  place 
whenever  it  appears  in  the  form  of  closer  Union. 
Europeans,  accustomed  to  a  system  of  large  consolidated 
states,  are  apt  to  look  upon  a  Federal  system  as  a  system 
of  disunion^  and  therefore  a  system  of  weakness.  To 
a  Greek  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  to  an  American  in 
1787,  it  presented  itself  as  a  system  of  union  and  therefore 
of  strength.  The  alternative  was  not  closer  union,  but 
wider  separation.  A  Kingdom  of  PeloponnSsos  or  of 
America  was  an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  thought  of. 
A  single  Consolidated  Republic  was  almost  equally  out 
of  the  question.  The  real  question  was,  Shall  these 
Cities,  these  States^  remain  utterly  isolated,  perhaps 
hostile  to  one  another,  at  most  united  by  an  inefficient 
and  precarious  alliance? — or  shall  they,   while  retaining 


^  In  an  aristocratic  Federation  this  must  of  course  be  understood  of 
those  citizens  only  who  are  invested  with  the  highest  franchise. 
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fiill  intemal  independence,  be  fused  into  one  nation  as  ceat.  ii. 
r^ards  all  dealings  with  other  powers?    Looked  at  in 
tins  light,   the  Federal  system  is  emphatically  a  system 
of  union,  and  of  that  strength  which  follows  upon  union. 
Hie  Federal   connexion   is  in  its    place    whereyer  the  ^ 
seyeral  .members  to  be  united  are  fitted  for  that  species^ 
of  union  and  for  no  other/   It  requires  a  sufficient  degree  i 
of  community  in  origin  or  feelmg  or  mterest  to  allow  the 
seyeral  members  to  work  together  up  to  a  certain  point 
It  requires  that  there  should  not  be  that  perfect  d^ree  of 
community,  or  rather  identity,  which  allows  the  seyeral 
members  to  be  fused  t(^ether  for  all  purposes    Where 
there  is  no  community  at  all,  Federalism  is  inappropriate  ; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  remain  wholly  independent^ 
and  take  their  chance  of  the  adyantages  and  disadyantages 
of  the  system  of  small  commonwealths.     Where  commu- 
nity rises  into  identity,  Federalism  is  equally  inappropriate ; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  sink  into  mere  Counties  of 
a  Kingdom  or  Consolidated  Republic,  'and  take  their 
chance  of  the  adyantages  and  disadyantages  of  the  system 
of  large  states.     But  in  the  intermediate  set  of  circum- 
stances,  the  circumstances   of  PeloponnSsos    struggling 
against   Macedonia^    of  Switzerland    struggling   against 
Austria^   of  the  Netherlands  struggling   against  Spain, 
of  the  American  colonies  struggling   against   England, 
Federalism  is  the  true  solyent.     It  giyes  as  much  of  union 
as  the  members  need  and  not  more  than  they  need.    At 
the  present  moment,  by  the  confession  of  both  sides,  the 
Federal  tie  is  the  appropriate  one  to  bind  t(^ether  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  requisite  degree  of 
community    of    interests^    feelings,     and    habits    exists 
between   New   York    and    Massachusetts    on    the   one 
hand  and  South  Carolina  and   Georgia  on  the  other* 
If  it  does  not,  the  interests  of  the  world  will  be  better 
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CHAP.  n.  pFomoted  by  the  existence  of  two  Federations  instead 
i  of  ona  Even  should  a  third  Federation  arise  in  the 
.  remoter  West^  the  principle  of  Federalism  will  remain 
untouched,  as  long  as  the  Federal  tie,  and  nothing  tighter 
or  looser,  is  applied  to  those  States  whose  degree  of  frater- 
nity with  one  another  makes  the  Federal  relation  the 
appropriate  d^ee  of  connexioa  Wherever  either  closer 
^  union  or  more  entire  separation  is  desirable,  Federalism 
is  out  of  placa  It  is  out  of  place  if  it  attempts  either 
to  break  asunder  what  is  already  more  closely  united,' 
or  to  unite  what  is  wholly  incapable  of  union.  Its 
mission  is  to  imite  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  capable 
of  a  certain  amount  of  union  and  no  more.  It  is  an 
intermediate  point  between  two  extremes,  capable  either 
of  being  despised  as  a  compromise  or  of  being  extolled  as 
the  golden  mean. 


General 
results  of 
Modem 
Fede- 
ralism. 


My  object^  at  this  particular  stage  of  my  argument,  is, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  answer  certain  popular  fallacies 
with  regard  to  my  subject.  I  will  therefore  slightly  forestall 
some  things  which  are  more  appropriate  to  a  later  stage, 
and  will  ask  what  Federalism,  applied  in  its  proper  place, 
has  really  done,  and  is  still  doing,  before  our  eyes.  What 
have  been  its  real  results  in  America?  I  do  not  ask  what 
have  been  the  results  of  American  institutions  generally ; 
that  is  an  inquiry  which  I  postpone  altogether.  I  do  not 
ask  what  has  been  the  result  either  of  a  democratic  state 
of  society  or  of  a  democratic  form  of  goremment  I  ask, 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Federal  system,  as  such, 
in  the  United  States?    I  ask  again,  What  has  been  its 

1  I  mean  of  course  countries  really  united  like  England  and  France. 
Where  the  tie  is  merely  artificial  or  riolent,  as  in  the  lands  unequally  yoked 
together  under  Austrian  or  Turkish  tyranny,  Federalism  may  (or  may  not 
be)  the  proper  relation  for  the  different  states  on  acquiring  freedom.  The 
decaying  Ottoman  Empire  certainly  affords  a  most  tempting  field  for  the 
experiment  of  some  form  or  other  of  monarchic  Federation. 
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result  in  a  land  nearer  to  ub  though  less  closely  con-  chap,  ik 
nected  ?    What  has  a  Federal  Union  done,  or  failed  to  do, 
for  Switzerland,  a^d,  through  Switzerland,  for  Europe  ? 

No  one  who  really  understandB  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  their  Federal  Constitution 
was  formed  will  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Resnits 
system  was  absolutely  the  only  course  open  to  the  founders  American 
of  the  Republic.     Thirteen   independent,   and  possibly  ^^^'^^ 
hostile,  commonwealths  hardly  formed  a  desirable  alter- 
natiye.     A  consolidated  State  of  thirteen  counties  was  a 
notion  utterly  chimerical     The  reasons  which  may  now 
make  two  ot  three  Confederations  more  desirable  than  one 
had  not  then  shown  themselyes.    Washington  and  his 
coadjutors  did  what  wise  men  would  do  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves.     like  Sol6n,  they 
established,  not  the  best  of  all  possible  constitutions, 
but  the  constitution  which  was  the  best  possible  in  that 
particular  time  and  place.     And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  their  work  ?    Their  constitution  has  at  least  outlived  its  com- 
countless  constitutions  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  pemal^ 
When  the  American  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  France  "^^^^^ 
was  still   under   the   absolute  and  undisputed  sway  of  with 
a  Most  Christian  King.     The  American  Union  has  been 
contemporary  with  a  Constitutional  King  of  the  French,  a 
Convention,  a  Directory,  a  Consulate  for  a  term,  a  Con- 
sulate for  life,  an  Emperor  of  a  Republic,  an  Emperor  of 
an  Empire,^  a  Constitutional  King  of  France,  an  Emperor 
agidn,  a  Constitutional  King  of  France  again,  a  King  of 
the   French,  a  Provisional   Government,   a  Dictator,   a 
President  (or  four  years,   a  despotic  President  for  ten 
years,  an  Emperor  for  what  period  no  one  can  foretell. 
The  constitution-making  of  Philadelphia  has  been  at  least 

1  The  early  Imperial  coins  of  the  iirst  Buonaparte  bear  on  the  reverse 
the  legend  **  lUpubliqne  Franfaise,"  which  in  the  later  ones  is  exchanged 
for  "Empire  Francis." 
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CHAP.  II.  more  pennanent  than  tlie  constitutioii-making  of  Paris. 
At  all  events,  the  American  Union  has  actually  securedy 
for  what  is  really  a  long  period  of  time,  a  greater  amount 
of  combined  peace  and  freedom  than  was  ever  before 
eiyoyed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  There 
have  been,  and  still  are,  vaster  despotic  Empires,  but 
never  before  has  so  large  an  inhabited  territory  remained 
for  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  enjoyment  at  once  of 
internal  freedom  and  of  exemption  from  the  scourge  of 

EviU         internal  war.    Now  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Federal 

which  the 

Federal  System.  Either  entire  independence  or  closer  union  would 
h^derod.  ^^^^  brought  with  it  evils  which  the  Federal  relation  has 
prevented.  Had  the  thirteen  States  remained  wholly  inde- 
pendent commonwealths^  had  new  States^  equally  in* 
dependent,  grown  up  to  the  West  of  them,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  American  continent  would,  before  this 
time,  have  become  the  theatre  of  constant  wars  between  so 
*  many  independent  and  rival  powers.  Had  the  States 
formed  a  single  Monarchy  or  Consolidated  Republic,  some 
attempt  would  long  ago  have  been  made  to  force  upon  the 
whole  country  one  uniform  law,  either  allowing  or  for- 
bidding Slavery.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  Civil  War,  even 
more  fearful  than  the  present  one,  would  have  been  the 
immediate  consequence  ?  The  Federal  Union  has  at  least 
V  staved  off  either  evil  for  no  inconsiderable  term  of  years. 
It  has  staved  it  off  for  a  period  as  long  as  the  greatest 
glory  of  Athens,  for  a  period  not  fiur  short  of  half  the 
duration  of  the  truest  gloiy  of  Rome.^  There  have  been 
bitter  dissensions  and  bitter  hatreds^  violent  words  and 
violent  actions^  there  have  been  nullifications  and  threats 

^  From  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  to  the  Secession  of 
1861  is  85  yean.  From  the  battle  of  Marathon  (b.o.  490)  to  the  conquest 
of  Athens  by  Lysander  (b.o.  404)  is  86.  The  period  of  Roman  History 
between  the  settlement  of  the  qnarreli  of  the  Orders  (B.G.  c  887)  and  the 
beginning  of  the  later  stmgglw  onder  the  Gracchi  (B.a  188)  is  abont 
200  years. 
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of  sec^doii  and  attempts  at  local  msTurection,  but,  till  chap.  ii. 
this  present  outbreak,  there  has  been  nothing  really 
deserving  the  name  of  Civil  War.  The  Federal  system  has 
at  least  saved  that  vast  continent  for  nearly  three  genera-* 
tions  from  the  mntual  slaughter  of  men  of  the  same  race 
and  speech,  from  the  sight  of  ravaged  provinces  and  of 
cities  taken  by  storm.  During  all  these  years,  the  amount 
of  union  between  the  several  States,  the  amount  of  inde<- 
pendence  retained  by  each  State,  has  been  found  to  be 
exactly  that  amount  which  answered  the  required  purpose. 
If  the  system  has  broken  down  at  last,  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  other  system  would  have  broken  down  much 
sooner.  And,  after  all,  it  has  only  broken  down  very 
partially.  One  Federation  has  been  divided  into  two, 
just  as  one  Kingdom  has  often  been  divided  into  two ; 
but  neither  of  the  powers  thus  formed  has  thought  of 
setting  up  anything  but  a  Federal  system  as  the  form  of 
its  own  internal  constitution 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Disruption  of  the   United  Alleged 
States  at  once  puts  Federalism  out  of  court  by  proving  the  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie.     To  make  a  general  j^f^^^ 
political  inference  from  a  single  example  in  history  is  not 
a  very  philosophical  way  of  reasonmg.     The  aUeged  weat 
ness  of  the  Federal  tie  is  moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
truism.    The  Federal  tie  is  in  its  own  nature  weaker  than 
the  tie  which  unites  the  geographical  divisions  of  a  per- 
fectly consolidated  state.     But  what  Federalism  ought 
reaUy  to  be  compared  with  is  not  perfect  union,  but  the 
complete  separation  which  has  commonly  been  its  only 
alternative.     I  freely  admit,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  weak-  True  in  a 

^^  flense    dii1> 

ness  of  the  Federal  tie.    But  the  real  question  is  notnotneces- 
whether  the  tie  is  weak  or  strong,  but  whether  there  are  ^li."^'^' 
not  certain  circumstances  in  which  a  weak  tie  is  better 
either  than  a  strong  tie  or  than  no  tie  at  all.    The  Federal  > 
tie  is  weak  because  it  is  artificial.    It  is  hardly  possible  that 

I 
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oHAP.  n.  a  man  can  feel  the  same  Ioyc  for  an  ingenious  political 
creation  aa  he  may  feel  either  for  a  single  great  nation  or 
for  a  single  citj-commonwealtlL  The  Achaian  Leagae  or 
the  American  Union  can  hardly  call  forth  either  that 
feeling  of  hereditary  loyalty  which  attaches  to  Kings 
descended  from  Alfred  or  Saint  Lewis,  or  that  burning 
patriotism  which  the  Athenian  or  the  Florentine  felt  for 
the  City  in  which  his  whole  political  and  personal  being 

Circum-     found    its    home.     A   Federal    Union,  in    short,  must 

stances  ^ 

under        depend  for  its  permanence,  not  on  the  sentiment  but  on 
Federal      the  reasou  of  its  citizens.     If  circumstances  remain  as  they 

m^^be      ^^^  *^*  *^®  *™®  ^^  ^**  formation,  if  the  particular  degree 

lasting,      of  union  which  it  secures  is  found  to  be  practically  better 

than  either  closer  union  or  more  complete  independence,  a 

Federal  Government  may  well  be  as  permanent  as  any 

Oircnm-     other.     If  circumstauces  change,  if  it  be  found  that  either 

stances  ,        , 

under  Consolidation  or  separation  is  desirable,  then  the  Federal 

may  be  Uuiou,  essentially  a  compromise,  may  be  found  to  have 

u^fui  as  i^orked  well  as  a  system  of  transition.    Let  us  suppose 

tionai  that  the  members  of  a  Federal  Union,  by  long  connexion 

state 

and  familiarity,  by  the  habit  of  united  action  for  many 

important  purposes,  have  at  last  formed  the  desire  for  a 

Cases  for    still  more  complete  union.    To  turn  a  Federation  into  a 

Consolida-  ^^         i»i'i  'ni** 

tion.  V  Consolidated  state  will  be  found  at  least  as  easy  as  to 
unite  a  group  of  isolated  atoms  into  a  Federation.  The 
several  States  have  already  delegated  a  large  portion  of 
their  rights  to  a  common  Grovemment  of  their  own 
choosing ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
to  invest  that  common  Government  with  rights  more 
extensive  stilL  Let  us  take  the  other  alternative.  Let 
Cases  for  us  suppose  that  the  union  of  a  number  of  weak  states  has 
tion.  given  to  each  a  power  and  prosperity  which  it  never  could 
have  obtained  alone ;  that,  under  the  wing  of  the  central 
power,  its  childhood  has  grown  up  into  maturity,  and  its 
weakness  has  developed  into  strength.     The  several  States 
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may  feel  that  they  are  able  to  go  alone,  that  the  Union,   chap.  n. 
which  once  strengthened,  now  only  restrainB  them.     In 
such  a  case  the  impulse  towards  complete  independence 
would  probably  be  irresistible.    Such  a  separation  wonld 
in  a  certain  sense  proye  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie ; 
in  another  sense  it  wonld  prove  that  there  was  strength  in 
its  very  weakness.    Or  let  ns  take  the  case  which  has 
actually  happened  Let  us  not  suppose  a  general  disruption, 
a  dissolntion  of  the  whole  Union  into  independent  atoms ; 
let  us   suppose  that,  through   circumstances  unforeseen 
when  the  lieague  was  founded,  certain  parts  of  the  Union 
have  ceased  to  hare  that  community  of  feeling  and  interest 
with  certain  other  parts  which  it  is  essential  that  the 
members  of  a  Federal  body  shonld  have  with  each  other. 
Here  too  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  may  be  said  to 
come  in.     In  either  of  these  cases^  the  idea  of  secession 
will  present  itself  more  readily,  and  the  idea  can  be  more 
easily  carried  out,  than  can  hapi)en  when  one  portion  of  a 
consolidated  state  feels  itself  aggrieved  by  the  common 
€k>yemment.  Whenever  the  tendency  in  a  Federation  runs 
towards  separation,  the  tendency  will  be  almost  irresistible.  Easiness  of 
The  amount  of  political  independence  retained  by  the  ^fen*  ^^^ 
several  States  is  so  great  that  it  may  both  lead  them  to  "i®«i^'^- 
aspire  to,  and  actually  make  them  capable  of,  an  inde- 
pendence still  more  complete.     Each  citizen  will  always 
entertain  a  warmer  and  more  immediate  patriotic  feeling 
for  his  own  State  than  he  entertains  for  the  whole  Union.\ 
If  he  think  that  his  own  State  is  wronged  by  the  Union,  the 
idea  of  its  perfect  independence  is  one  which  may  easily 
occur.     And  if  the  idea  does  occur,  it  will  be  found  far 
more  easy  to  carry  out  into  practice  than  similar  schemes 
of  secession  could  be  under  any  other  form  of  Government. 
The  secession  of  an  English  county  or  of  a  French  depart- > 
ment  is  something  too  ludicrous  to  think  of     To  say 
nothing  of  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  wish,  to  say 

I  2 
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CHAP.  II.  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  the  rebellion  being  at  once 
crashed,  the  new  commonwealth  would  be  utterly  helpless. 
It  has  no  political  traditions  apart  from  the  whole  country, 
it  has  no  form  of  local  goremment  which  it  can  at  once 
conrert  into  a  sovereign  power.  But  the  American  State 
has  already  a  GoTemor  and  a  L^islature  on  exactly  the 
same  model  as  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  whole 
Union.  That  Qoyemor  and  Legislature  already  possess  reiy 
large  political  powers;  in  the  older  States  they  are  actually 
institutions  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Federal  Goyem- 
ment  itself.  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
invest  with  greater  powers  a  Government  which  possesses 
such  large  powers  already,  and  for  the  State  to  enter 
alone  upon  the  general  stage  of  the  world,  to  commiasion 
Ambassadors  and  to  levy  armies  on  its  own  account.  So 
to  do  is,  always  in  legal  theoiy,  sometimes  in  sober  his- 
toric truth,  only  to  fall  back  on  the  state  of  things  when 
as  yet  the  Sovereign  State  had  ceded  no  portion  of  its 
Easiiiess  of  powcrs  to  the  Federal  Union.  This  facility  of  Secession 
b^Higood  is  what  is  meant  when  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  is 
^^^^'  spoken  o£  But  in  truth  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
very  weakness  may  not  bring  with  it  some  incidental 
advantages.  At  any  rate  a  plausible  case  may  be  made 
out  in  fovour  of  this  facility  of  Secession.  Rebellion  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  Secession  is  certainly  the  mildest 
form  that  Rebellion  can  take.  For^  beyond  all  doubt, 
Secession  is,  legally  and  formally,  Rebellioa  The  Federal 
Union  is  essentially  a  perpetual  union;  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  constitution, 
contain  provisions  for  its  own  dissolution.  The  Federal 
power  is  entitled  to  full  obedience  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  the  refusal  of  that  obedience,  whether  by  States  or  by 
individuals^  is  essentially  an  act  of  Rebellion.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  such  rebellion  is  necessarily  either 
wrong  or  inexpedient ;  but  it  does  follow  that  Secession 
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ifl  not  an  erery-day  right  to  be  exercised  at  pleasure.    A  ohap.  ii. 
seceding  State  may  be  fully  justified  in  seceding ;  but  to 
justify  its  secession  it  ought  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
as  good  a  case  as  the  original  States  had  for  their  seces- 
sion from  the  Crown  of  Oreat  Britain.    Granting  therefore 
that  separation  between  members  of  a  Federation  will  be 
sometimes  expedient,  surely  a  system  which  supplies  the 
means  of  a   peaceable  divorce  is  not  without  its  good  ^ 
sida     It  isy  on  every  ground,  fiur  easier  to  secede  from 
a  Federation  than  from   a  Consolidated  State.    Some  Why  it  is 
reaaons   I  have  aheady  given.    In  the  case  of  a  King-  2SSdefe>m 
dom,  a  feeling  will  often  come  in  which,  unreasonable  *Federa- 

tion  than 

as  it  is,  is  none  the  less  powerful  for  being  unreasonable,  from  a 
In  many  men's  minds  loyally  is  simply  a  blind  attach-  d&tod  ' 
ment  to  a  person  or  to  a  family,  not  a  rational  conviction  ^^^* 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  all  lawful  authority.    To 
such    minds   the   most    reasonable    rebellion   against  a 
King  will  seem  a  far  more  heinous  crime  than  the  most 
nnreasonable  rebellion  agunst  a  Republic.    Again,  Kings^ 
whether  despotic  or  constitutional,  and  Consolidated  Re- 
publics too,  can  seldom  indeed  be  got  to  give  up  a  single 
inch  of  their  territories,  except  by  force.    The  supposed 
honour  and  the  supposed  interest  of  the  Monarch  requires 
that,  if  he  does  not  extend,  he  at  least  should  not  dimi- 
nish, the  boundaries  of  the  realm  which  he  has  inherited. 
And  nations  have  such  a  way  of  identifying  themselves 
with  their  Kings  that  popular  feeling  will,  in  such  cases, 
run  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  current  with  royal  feeling. 
Every  wise  English  statesman  disliked  the  American  War ; 
but  to  George  the  Third  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  mass 
of  Englishmen  on  the  other,  the  honour  of  England  seemed 
to  require  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  colonies.     The 
experience  of  Federal  States  on  this  point  is  not  veiy 
extensive.     But  the  reason  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  members  of  a  League  from  which  one 
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CHAP.  XL  or  more  members  hare  seceded  would  be  less  anxious 
to  retain  them,  at  all  events  less  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  retain  them  by  force,  than  either  a  monarch 
or  his  subjects  will  be  to  recorer  a  revolted  province* 
Proba-       Every  Englishman  thought  his  personal  honour  involved 
a  Federa-    in  the  recouquest  of  Delhi ;  it  does  not  seem  so  directly 
be  less       ^  conccm  a  citizen  of  New  York  whether  South  Caroliua 
aaxious      is,  or  is  not,  a  member  of  the  same  Federal  body  as  his 
kingdom    own  State.  ^    The  War  in  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
revolted     lasted  a  year  and  a  half' ;  it  has  hitherto  been  chequered 
meinbera.    y^^  victories  and  defeats  on  both  sides^  and,  after  all,  the 
real  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  North  is  not  to  win 
battles  or  to  capture  towns^  but  to  occupy,  that  ia,  to 
conquer  in  any  practical  sense,  the  whole  of  so  vast  a 
territory.'    It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States  will  be  ready  to  endure  so  pro- 
longed a  struggle   for  the  forcible    reduction  of   their 
revolted  brethren,  as  Spam  or  even  as  England  endured 
for  the  forcible  reduction  of  their  revolted  dependencies. 
It  is  dangerous  to  tiy  to  prophesy,  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  United  States   and  the  Confederate 
States  will  have  exchanged  Ambassadors  before  the  year 
1941  or  even  before  the  year  1869/    Besides  the  physical 
difficulties  of  conquering  a  large  country,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  what  interest  the  conquerors  have 

1  Of  course  the  question  of  geographical  possibility  ia  here  of  great 
importance.  If  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  had  seceded  all  by  itself,  without 
the  support  of  any  other  Stat«,  the  thing  would  have  been  as  ridiculous  as 
a  secession  of  Northamptonshire,  and  the  nuisance  would  have  been 
abated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  Union.  But  the  secession  of 
Maine  or  of  Florida  would  not  have  so  clearly  touched  the  interests  of  other 
parts  of  the  Federation. 

»  July,  1862. 

>  This  is  forcibly  put  in  Mr.  Spence's  Seventh  Chapter. 

*  The  Dutch  War  of  Independence  began  in  1568  ;  the  Thirteen  Years* 
Truce  was  concluded  in  1609,  but  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  not  formally  recognized  by  Spain  till  1648.  Our  own  American  War 
lasted  eight  yeara,  1775-83. 
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IB  the  conquest,  there  is  the  abfiuidity  of  the  procesB  of  ohap.  n. 
conquest  itself.    A  Federation,  though  legaUy  perpetual, 
IB  Bomethii^  ^diich  is  in  ita  own  nature  essentially  voluur 
taiy:  th^re  is  a  b<^  of  inconsisteni^  in  retaining  members  incon- 
against  their  will    What  is  to  be  done  with  them  when  ^v^g  u, 
they  are  conquered?    They  can  hardly  be  made  subjects  ^^i^ij^ 
of  the  other  States ;  are  they  then  to  be  compelled  at  the  members. 
point  of  the  bayonet  to  recognize  their  conquerors  as 
brethren,  and  to  send,  under  the  penalties  of  treason, 
unwilling  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  to  Washington? 
Either  altematiye  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  prin- 
dples  of  a  Federal  Union.    Surely  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.    The  revolted  State,  as  a  foreign  power,  \ 
may  become  a  friendly  neighbour ;  as  an  unwilling  Con- 
federate, it  will  simply  be  a  source  of  internal  dissension 
uid  confusion.    A  State  will  hardly  think  of  Secession  as 
long  as  it  is  its  manifest  interest  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  its  manifest  interest  to  remain,  there 
may  at  least  be  graye  doubts  as  to  either  the  justice  or  the 
expediency  of  retaining  it  by  force.    The  Achaian  League 
was  weakened,  indeed  we  may  say  that  it  finally  perished, 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  attempt  to  retam  members  v 
in  the  Confederation  against  their  wilL 

The  truth  is  that  the  disruption  of  the  United  States 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  their  unparalleled  prosperity. 
In  that  boundless  continent,  with  no  neighbour  at  once 
able  and  willing  to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms, 
Secession  has  been  possible.    No  despot  stands  at  either 
end  of  the  Union  ready  to  swaQow  up  each  seceding 
State  as  soon  as  it  loses  the  protection  of  its  neighbours. 
Federalism  cannot  be  said  to  hare  been  found  wanting, 
where  it  has  not  been  really  tried.    What  a  Federal 
union  really  can  do  when  it  is  tried  is  best  seen  by  another 
example.    From  America  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Switzer-  Example 
land.     The  territory  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is,  both  land. 
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CHAP.  iL  in  a  military  and  a  political  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.     Lying  between  the  two  great 
despotisms  of  France  and  Austria,  it  is  above  all  things 
needful  that  it  should  be  held  by  a  free  and  an  united 
peopla    But  disunion  seems  stamped  upon  the  soil  by 
the  yeiy  hand  of  nature,  no  less  than  on  the  soil  of  Hellas 
itself     Eveiy  valley  seems  to  ask  for  its  own  separate 
commonwealth.    The  land,  small  as  it  is,  is  inhabited  by 
^  men  of  different  races,  different  languages^  different  re- 
ligions, different  stages  of  society.    Four  languages  are 
spoken  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  League.    Re- 
ligious and  political  dissensions  have  been  so  strong  as 
more  than  once  to  have  led  to  civil  war.     How  are  such 
a  people  to  be  kept  united  among  themselves,  so  as  to 
guard  their  mountains  and  valleys  against  all  invaders? 
Perfect      J  need  hardly  stop  to  show  that  the  citadel  of  Europe 
and  per-    could  uot  be  Safely  entrusted  to  twenty-two  wholly  inde- 
soiidation  pcRdent  Republics  or  to  twenty-two  wholly  independent 
alike im-   princcs.    But  would  Consolidation  answer  the  purpose? 

IJOBSible.      ^  11 

Shall  we  give  them  the  stereotyped  blessing  of  a  hereditary 
Ejng,  a  responsible  Ministry,  an  elected  and  a  nominated 
House  of  Parliament?  Or  shall  we,  by  way  of  variety, 
give  them  some  neatly  planned  scheme  of  a  Republic  one 
and  indivisible  ?  Such  a  Kingdom,  such  a  Republic,  would 
but  present,  on  a  smaller  scale,  much  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  Empires  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Burgundian  and 
the  Italian  provinces  would  rebel  against  a  dominant 
German  government,  and  would  fly  for  support  to  their 
neighbours  of  kindred  speech  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Ejngdom.  France  would  soon  become  to  Vaud  what 
Piedmont  has  been  to  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria, 
what  Russia  has  been  to  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey. 
,j,j^g  '^  The  Federal  relation  has  solved  the  problem.  Under  the 
problem     Federal  system,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  aris- 

solved  by 

a  Federal   tocrat  and  the  democrat,  the  citizen  of  Bern  and  the 


1 
I 
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mountaineer  of  Uri, — ^the  Swabian  of  Zurich,  the  Lorn-  ohap.  ii. 
bard  of  Ticino,  the  Burgundian  of  Geneva,  the  speakers  Constitu- 
of  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  Bhsetian  valleys — all  can 
meet  side  by  side  as  free  and  equal  Confederates.  They 
can  retain  their  local  independence,  their  local  diversities, 
nay,  if  they  will,  their  local  jealousies  and  hatreds,  and  yet 
they  can  stand  forth,  in  all  external  matters,  as  one  united 
nation,  all  of  whose  members  are  at  once  ready  to  man  their 
mountain  rampart  the  moment  that  the  slightest  foreign 
aggression  is  conmutted  on  any  one  of  their  brethren. 
The  Federal  system,  in  short,  has  here,  out  of  the  most 
discordant  ethnological,  political,  and  religious  elements, 
raised  up  an  artificial  nation,  full  of  as  true  and  heroic 
national  feeling  as  ever  animated  any  people  of  the  most 
unmixed  blood.  An  American  State  can  secede,  if  it 
pleases :  no  Swiss  Canton  will  ever  desert  the  protection  v 
of  its  brethren,  because  it  knows  that  Secession,  instead 
of  meaning  increased  independence,  would  mean  only 
immediate  annexation  by  the  nearest  despot  If  any  one 
is  tempted  to  draw  shallow  inferences  against  Federalism 
in  general  from  mistaken  views  of  one  single  example,  he 
may  at  once  correct  his  error  by  looking  at  that  nearer 
Federation  which  has  weathered  so  many  internal  and 
external  storm&  No  part  of  my  task  will  be  more  de- 
lightful or  more  instructive  than  to  trace  the  histoiy  of 
that  glorious  League,  from  the  day  when  the  Austrian  a.d.  1315. 
invader  first  felt  the  might  of  freedom  at  Moigarten  to 
the  day  when  a  baser  and  more  treacherous  despotism 
still,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith  and  of  the  public  Law 
of  Europe,  planted  the  vultures  of  Paris  upon  the  neutral  a.d.  i860. 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 


I  have  thus  gone  through  the  comparison  which  I  de-  Recapita- 
signed  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of  political  being, 
and  that  ingenious  and  nicely  balanced  system  which  is 
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CHAP.  11.  intennediate  between  the  two.    I  have  compared  the  small 
V-  City-OommcKiwealth,  the  great  Monarchy  or  Consolidated 
-y'  Republic,  and  the  Federal  Union,  whether  of  single  Cities 
-or  of  considerable  States.     I  have  pointed  out  the  inhe- 
rent adyantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  three  systems, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  each  is  preferable  to 
the  others.     I  now  draw  near  to  my  main  subject,  to  show 
the  practical  working  of  the  Federal  principle  as  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Qoyemments  of 
the  Ancient,  the  MedisDval,  and  the  Modem  world. 


CHAPTER  III. 


BV  THS  AMFHIETYONIO  COTTNCIL. 


Befoke  entering  on  that  great  deyelopement  of  the  Federal  ('^p*  i"- 
principle  which  marks  the  last  age  of  independent  Greece, 
it  will  be  well  to  speak  somewhat  more  briefly  of  certain 
less  perfect  approaches  to  a  Federal  system,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  earlier  days  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  which 
the  noble  work  of  Aratos  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure 
a  conscious  improvement.  And,  first  of  all,  it  will  be 
needful  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  an  error  which  is  now 
pretty  well  exploded,  but  which  was  of  early  date  and 
which  once  had  a  wide  currency.  Many  philosophical 
speculators  on  goyemment  have  been  led  into  great 
mistakes  by  the  idea  that  Greece  itself,  as  a  whole,  and 
not  merely  particular  Grecian  states,  ought  to  be  ranked 
as  an  instance  of  Federal  union. 

The  body  which  has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  Federal  The  Am- 
Council  of  Greece  is  the  famous  Council  of  the  Amphi-  ^o^ii"**' 
ktyons  at  Delphi  Probably  no  one  capable  of  writing  upon  J^* J^® 
the  subject  can  have  been  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  whole  Govem- 
bearing  of  Grecian  history  as  to  take  the  Amphiktyonic 
League  for  a  perfect  Federal  union  after  the  Achaian  or 
American  pattern.    But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  body  as  the  Amphiktyons  may  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  Federal  Diet  of  the  looser  kind.     It  is  certain 
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CHAP.  in.  that  Dionysios,*  pretty  clear  that  Strabo,"  not  unlikely 
that  Cicero,'  supposed  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  to  haye 
been  inyested  with  £Etr  more  extensiye  powers  than  it  ever 
possessed,  at  all  events  during  the  best  days  of  Greece. 

OriM  of  The  error  on  their  part  was  natural :  the  later  history  of 
independent  Oreece  was  conspicuously  a  history  of  Fede- 
ralism ;  and  it  was  easy  to  carry  back  the  political  ideas  of 
the  times  with  which  they  were  most  familiar  into  days  in 
which  those  ideas  were  most  certainly  unknown.  And 
indeed  there  seems  some  reason  to  belieye  that  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  had,  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  really  put 
on  something  more  like  the  outward  shape  of  a  true 
Federal  body  than  it  had  ever  worn  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes.  From  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
the  error  naturally  spread  to  modem  scholars.  In  days 
when  all  *'  the  classics"  were  held  to  be  of  equal  value  and 
authority,  and  when  it  was  hardly  yet  discerned  that  all 
''the  classics"  were  not  contemporary  with  each  other, 
men  did  not  see  how  little  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  even  though  backed  by  an  incidental  allusion 
of  Cicero,  were  really  worth,  when  weighed  against  the 
emphatic  silence  of  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Poly- 
bios.    And  in  truth  modem  scholars,  writing  under  the 

^  iv.  25.  He  goes  on,  in  his  nsnal  style,  to  say  how  Servius  Tnllias 
founded  the  Latin  League  in  imitation  of  the  Amphiktyons.  Now  the 
Latin  League,  though  probably  not  a  perfect  Federal  Goremment,  has  a 
fair  right  to  be  classed  among  close  approaches  to  the  Federal  idea. 

'  iz.  3  (vol.  ii  p.  278).  Strabo  speaks  of  the  League  as  consisting  of 
irSkuSf  Pausanias,  (x.  8,  2)  more  accurately  of  yiyji,  Strabo's  expressions, 
irtpl  r»y  Kotv&y  $ov\tva6fA€rov  and  ZUcas  Sarai  ir6\f<ri  irpds  iroAcis  tUrl,  go 
far  beyond  the  facts  of  the  case. 

'  The  often  quoted  expression  of  Cicero,  ''Amphictyones,  id  est,  com- 
mune Grseciee  Concilium  " — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  quite  defensible — is  a  mere  obiter  dictum  (De  Inr.  Rhet  ii.  23), 
and  may  or  may  not  express  Cicero's  deliberate  judgement.  From  Cicero's 
words,  IUki|h  doubtless  got  his  phrase,  ' '  the  Cq,uncil  of  the  Amphyctiones, 
or  the  General  Estates  of  Greece. "  Hist,  of  the  World,  Fart  I.  Book  4, 
Cap.  i.  §  i. 
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influence  of  political  and  historical  theories,  haye  often  chap.  hi. 
pressed  the  words  of  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  Cicero,  far 
beyond  anything  that  Strabo,  Pausanias,  or  Gcero  ever 
meant.  The  writers  of  the  last  century  seem  to  haye 
looked  upon  the  Amph^tyonic  League  as  a  real  political 
union  of  the  Or^k  najdon,  and  they  sometimes  highly 
extol  the  political  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  so  wise  a 
system*^  In  a  like  spirit,  the  accidental  and  fluctuating 
supremacy  of  a  single  Bretwalda  oyer  the  seyeral  Old- 
English  kingdoms  was,  by  writers  of  the  same  age,  often 
supposed  to  be  the  deliberate  result  of  calculations  no  less 
far-searching  than  those  which  are  attributed  to  Amphi- 
ktydn  the  son  of  Deukalioa'    The  true  nature  of  the  9PI?^?*" 

of  Modem 

Amphiktyonic  League  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  clearly  Writers. 
set  forth  by  Sainte  Croix,  in  his,  for  the  time,  really 
yaluable  work  on  old  Greek  Federalism.'  The  work  of 
Tittmann  on  the  Amphiktyonic  League'  is  somewhat 
retrograde  after  that  of  Sainte  Croix.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  m  the  works  of  our  own  great  countrymen,  m  the 
histories  of  Thirlwall  and  of  Qrote,  no  traces  of  the  error 
can  be  discerned.  The  old  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  relations  of  the  Qreek  states 
to  one  another  may  now  be  set  down  as  an  exploded 
mistake,*  a  mistake  arising  partly  firom  ignorance  of  the 

1  Compare  the  firat  two  CliapteTS  of  Montesquiea,  Esprit  des  Loiz, 
Book  iz.  He  mentions  the  Amphiktyons  but  once,  bnt  he  clearly  has 
them  in  his  mind  throughout  On  the  other  hand  see  the  strictures  on  the 
sapposed  constitation  of  the  League  in  the  ''Federalist,"  No.  xviii.  p.  91. 

'  Bapin  (Hist  d'Ang.  L  189)  gravely  discusses  the  Bretwaldadom  at 
some  length,  and  compares  the  Bretwalda  to  the  Dutch  Stadtholder. 

'  Des  Anciens  Gtouyememens  F^deratifs.     Paris,  an  vii. 

*  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen.     Berlin,  1812. 

'  No  scholar  of  recent  times  has  attempted  to  revive  it,  except  Colonel 
More,  in  a  pcunphlet  (National  Criticism  in  1858,  p.  22)  which  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  probably  regretted  before  he  died.  It  is  no  disrespect 
to  Colonel  Mure,  whose  studies,  most  valuable  in  their  own  li[||^  did  not 
lie  in  a  strictly  historical  direction,  to  say  that  he  clearly  had  no  idea  what 
a  Federal  Government  really  is.     Some  of  the  particular  arguments  are 
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OHAF.  III.  trae  nature  of  Federal  GoTemment,  partly  from  inability 
to  distingoish  between  the  different  degrees  of  aathority  to 
be  aUowed  to  different  Qreek  and  Latin  writers. 


The 

Council  a 
\  ReligiouSy 
not  a 
PoUtical 
Body. 


The  Amphiktyonic  Council  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
was  in  no  wise  an  instance  of  Federal  Goyemment,  eyen 
in  the  yery  laxest  sense  of  the  word  It  was  not  a  political, 
but  a  religious  body.  If  it  had  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
General  Council  ^  of  Greece,  it  was  wholly  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  General  Councils  in  Modem  Europe. 


veiy  weak,  and  the  Colonel  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  how  far  the  silence 
of  Thucydid^  outweighs  the  speech  of  a  thousand  Flntarchs  or  DionysiL 
He  refers  us  to  the  description  of  the  Amphiktyons  by  Tacitus  (Ann,  iy.  14) 
as  ''quis  prsecipnum  fuit  rerum  onmiun  judicimn,  quSi  tempestate  Grseci* 
conditis  per  Asiam  nrbibns,  ore  maris  potiebantur."  Undoubtedly  Tacitus, 
as  Colonel  More  says,  is  "an  aathor  not  accnstomed  to  speak  at  random," 
bat  his  obiter  dictum  is  really  not  decisive  as  to  the  mythical  ages  of 
Greece.  Colonel  Mure  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Amphiktyons  erased  the 
boastfiil  inscription  of  Fausanias.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  an  oration 
attributed  to  Demosthen^  but  generally  looked  on  as  spurious  (c.  Nesere 
§  128),  while  ThucydidSs  (L  182)  makes  the  erasuie  the  act  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  themselves.  That  Themistokl^  (Pint  Them.  20)  opposed  the 
proposal  to  deprive  the  medizing  Greeks  of  their  Amphiktyonic  franchise, 
is  very  probable,  but  it  does  not  go  the  least  way  towards  showing  that  the 
Amphiktyons  were,  in  any  sense,  a  Federal  Government. 

1  .£8chin6s  (Etes.  §  58)  has  the  expressions  koipoO  avvfUpiov  r&v  'EXAifiwr 
and  afterwards  'E\Ai|7tic»9  w¥€9plou.  The  latter  phrase,  as  it  stands  in  the 
context,  referring  to  Philip*s  admission  to  the  Amphiktyonic  body,  cer- 
tainly proves  nothing.  Nor  does  the  former,  which  is  quoted  by  Tittmann, 
(p.  62)  prove  very  much.  Tittmann  also  quotes  the  Amphiktyonic  decree 
in  D@mo8then6s  (De  Cor.  §  198)  where  the  Amphiktyons  call  themselves 
r6  kow6p  tmv  'CXAifwr  dtw^Spior.  Of  these  expressions  one  comes  from 
iEschin^  who  is  well  disposed  to  magnify  Amphiktyonic  ri^ts,  and  whose 
language  is  never  imitated  by  D&nosthen^,  who  so  profanely  talks  of  i|  ^i^ 
AeA^oif  ffKiL  The  other  comes  from  the  Amphiktyons  themselves,  who 
certainly  never  had  more  occasion  to  magnify  their  office,  than  in  the 
decree  by  which  they  invited  Philip  into  Greece.  Yet  even  they  directly 
afterwards  qualify  the  strong  expression  by  the  words  of  ^EXAi^ycs  o\  fier^- 
Xoyrts  roO  avM9ptov  r»v  * KfjupiKrvivmp.  All  those  expressions,  like  those 
of  Herodotus  to  be  presently  quoted,  hardly  amount  to  moro  than  the 
name  'EXXi^rordfuoi,  as  applied  to  certain  officers,  not  of  a  Hellenic  Federa- 
tion, but  of  the  Athenian  Confederacy. 
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The   Amphiktyoiiie  Conndl    lepTeeented  Oieece  as  an  obap.  m. 
Ecclesiastical  Spod  represented  Western  Christendom, 
not  as  a  Smss  Diet  or  an  American  Congress  represents 
the  Federation  of  which  it  is  the  common  legislature. 
Its  primary  business  was  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  ^e 
temple  of   Apollo  at  Delphi    And  the  Amphiktyonic  Amphi- 
Coondl  which  met  at  Delphi  and  at  Thennopyba  was  in  o^y  one  of 
truth  only  the  most  famous  of  seyeral  bodies  of  the  same  BeveraU 
kind.    An  Amphiktyonic,  or,  more  correctly,  an  Amphi- 
ktionic,^  body  was  an  Assembly  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt 
around  any  &mous  temple  gathered  together  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  that  temple.  There  were  other  Amphiktyonic 
Assemblies  in  Greece,  amongst  which  that  of  the  isle  of 
E^alauieia^'  off  the  coast  of  Argdis,  was  a  body  of  some 
oelebriiy.    The  Amphiktyons  of  Delphi  obtoined  greater 
importance  than  any  other  Amphiktyons  only  because  ot 
the  greater  importance  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary,  and 
because  it  incidentally  happened  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Greek  nation  had  some  kind  of  representation 
among  them.    But  that  body  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  Greek  nation  which,  to 
postpone  other  objections  to  its  constitution,  found  no 
place  f<»r  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  body  as  the 
Arkadians.    Still  the  Amphiktyons  of  Delphi  undoubtedly 
came  nearer  than  any  other  existing  body  to  the  character  ^ 
of  a  general  representation  of  all  Greece.    It  is  therefore  incidental 
easy  to  understand  how  the  religious  functions  of  such  a  Functions 
body  might  incidentally  assume  a  political  character.  Thus  oonndL 
the  old   Amphiktyonic   oath"  forbade  certain   extreme 

^  The  derivation  from  dii^utrtoyts,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (z.  8,)  from 
Androtidn,  is  now  generally  received.  Indeed  the  spelling  AM4IKTIONE2 
occurs  on  the  Amphiktyonic  coinage  at  Delphi. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  viii  c.  6  (vol.  ii.  p.  208).  '^Hy  8i  koI  *An4niervov(a  ris  ir«pl 
r6  Uffdr  rouro,  hrrh  'r6\tWf  ai  furtixov  r^s  Bvalat,  k.t,\.  This  gives  the 
original  idea  of  an  Amphiktyony. 

•  Mach.  Fals.  Leg.  §  121. 
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CHAP.  iiT..  meaflures  of  hostdlity  against  any  city  sharing  in  the  com- 
'  mon  Amphiktjonic  worship.     Here  we  get  on  that  mixed 
ground  between  spiritual  and  temporal  things  on  which 
Ecclesiastical  Councils  have  often  appeared  with  more 
honour  to  themselres  than  in  matters  more  strictly  within 
their  own  competence.     The  Amphiktyonic  Council  for- 
bade any  Amphiktyonic  city  to  be  razed  or  its  water  to  be 
cut  off,  with  as  good  an  intention,  and  with  about  as  much 
effect,  as  Christian  Synods  instituted  the  Truce  of  God, 
and  forbade  tournaments  ^  and  the  use  of  the  cross-bow. 
But,  more  than  this,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  the 
-  only  deliberatiye  body  in  which  members  from  most  parts 
of  Oreece  habitually  met  together.    On  the  few  occasions 
when  it  was  needed  that  Greece  should  speak  with  a 
common  Toice,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  the  natural, 
indeed  the  only  possible,  mouth-piece  of  the  nation.    Once 
or  twice  then,  in  the  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  do  find 
the  Amphiktyonic  body  acting  with  real  dignity  in  the 
Instances  'Uame  of  United  Greece.     We  naturally  find  this  more 
phiktyonic  distinctly  the  case  immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the 
action.       Persians,  when  a  common  Greek  national  feeling  existed 
for  the  moment  in  greater  strength  than  either  before  or 
afterwards.     Then  it  was  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Council, 
eyidendy  acting  in  the  name  of  all  Greece,  set  a  price 
B.O.  479.     upon  the    head  of  the  Greek  who  had  betrayed  the 
defenders  of  Thermopylse  to  the  Barbarians.'    But,  in 
setting  a  price  on  the  head  of  Ephialt^,  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council,  as  head  of  Greece,  hardly  did  more  than  was  done 
by  the  Athenian  Assembly,  if  not  as  the  head  of  Greece, 
'yet  as  its  worthiest  representative,  when  it  proscribed 

}  Aa  at  the  Second  Lateran  CounciL  See  Roger  of  Wendoyer,  ii.  400, 
£ng.  Hist  Ed. 

*  Herod,  vii.  214  (so  218).  Ol  rw  'EXAi(y«»y  IlvXay^poi  ^ircin(pv(av. 
Professor  Rawliuson,  in  his  Translation  of  Herodotus,  strangely  strengthens 
the  words  of  the  historian  into  'Hhe  deputies  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Pylagone. " 
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AithmioB  of   Zeleia  for    bringing  barbaric  bribes    into  chap.  hi. 
Hellas.*    Sometimes  again  we  find,  naturally  enough,  this  Amphik- 
great  religious  Synod^  like  religious  Synods  in  later  times,  (>^2^es. 
preaehii^  Crusades  against  ungodly  and  sacrilegious  cities,  ^ 
against  violators  of  the  holy  ground  or  of  the  peaceful 
worshippers  of  Apollo.    And,  whateyer  we  may  think  of 
the  pious  zeal  of   iEschinte  against   the    Lokrians    of  b.o.  8io. 
Amphissa^*  we  may  at  least  fedrly  belieye  that  the  first 
Sacred  War  under  Soldn '  was  a  real  Crusade,  carried  on  b.c.  595. 
with  as  distinct  a  sense  of  religious  duty  as  ever  sent  forth 
Godfrey  or  Saint  Lewis  or  our  own  glorious  Edward.     At  The 
other  times  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  just  like  other  becomes 
religions  Councils,  does  not  escape  the  danger  of  l>eiiig.*^|^^^^ 


perverted  to  purely  temporal  purposes,     Nothing  is  easier  states. 
than  to  see  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  in  the  days  of 
Philip,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  political  tool  in  the  hands 
first  of  Thebes,  then  of  Macedonia.^    And  in  all  cases.  No  inhe- 
whether  the  sentences  of  the  Council  were  just  or  unjust,  in'itg 
whether  they  were  dictated  by  religious  faith  or  by  political  l^®<^'***>- 

^  .£aclL  Ktes.  §  259.     It  is  a  faTonrite  common-place  with  the  orators. 

*  .£sch.  Ktes.  §  118,  et  seqq.    Thirlwall,  vi.  80.* 

3  Flat  SoL  11.  J&ach,  Ktes.  §  108.  In  later  times  (b.o.  281)  we  find 
a  Cmsade  against  ^tolia  led  by  the  Spartan  King  Arena  (Jnstin,  xxiy.  1) 
on  the  same  gronnd  as  this  of  Soldn,  namely  the  sacrilegious  cultivation  of 
the  plain  of  Kirrha.  But  I  do  not  see  the  eyidence  for  asserting,  as  is 
done  by  Droysen  (Hellenismus,  L  645)  and  by  Mr.  P.  Smith  (Diet.  Biog. 
art.  Areus)  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  formal  Amphiktyonic  decree. 
Of.  ThirlwaU,  viii.  58.  There  is  an  intermediate  Sacred  War  (B.O.  449. 
See  Thuc.  i.  112)  in  which  the  Amphiktyons  are  not  spoken  of  at  all. 

*  There  seems  however  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Amphiktyons 
took  upon  themselves  to  elect  Alexander  as  chief  of  Greece  against  Persia. 
The  statement  of  Dioddros  to  that  effect  (xvii.  4)  is,  I  suspect,  a  confusion, 
most  characteristic  of  Dioddros,  with  Philip's  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Crusades.  Both  Philip  and  Alexander  were  chosen,  so  far 
as  they  were  chosen  at  all,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Greeks  at 
Corinth  (Arrian,  L  1.  Diod.  u.  s.).  Dioddros  is  however  followed  by  Mr. 
Whiston  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  p.  81,  and  even  by  Mr.  Grote 
(xii.  15).  But  Droysen  seems  to  me  to  see  the  state  of  the  case  much 
more  clearly.  "  Aber  so  diirftig  war  diess  einzige  Analogon  einer  verftu- 
songsmasaigen  Nationaleinigung  [the  Delphic  Amphiktyony]  dass  PhiUpp 
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CHAP.  III.  Bubseryiency,  the  Amphiktyonic  body  had  no  constitutloiial 
means  at  its  command  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
The  spiritual  tribunal  had  no  temporal  power;  culprits 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the  secular 
arm  had  to  be  looked  for  whereyer  it  might  be  found.  If 
no  pious  city  like  Thebes,  no  pious  prince  like  Philip, 
undertook  to  act  as  the  minister  and  champion  of  the 
Council,  an  Amphiktyonic  judgement  had  no  more  in- 
herent force  than  the  judgement  of  a  modem  Ecclesiastical 
Synod.  Sparta,  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  Apollo, 
took  no  heed  to  the  Amphiktyonic  fine  which  Theban 
B.O.  871.  influence  procured  as  the  punishment  of  the  treacherous 
B.C.  882.  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas.^  So  did  Philom^los 
and  his  successors  in  Phdkis  resist  both  anathemas  and 

■ 

armies,  till  the  clear  eye  and  strong  hand  of  Philip  saw 
and  grasped  his  opportunity  at  once  to  avenge  Apollo 
and  to  make  his  kingdom  Greek  and  himself  the  leader  of 
Greece.     Otherwise  a  bull  from  Delphi  or  Thermopylse 

B.O.  857-  ^  could  have  done  as  little  to  stay  the  march  of  Onomarchos 
as  bulls  from  the  Vatican,  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  the 
French  invader,  could  do  in  our  own  day  to  stay  the  march 
of  the  first  chosen  King  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  in  no  sense 
a  Federal  Government,  its  importance  in  a  History  of 

Indirect     Federal  Government  is  of  a  high  order.     The  necrative 

import-  ,  .  °  ^* 

ance  of  the  bearings  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body  can  hardly  be 
^"^"^'^     overrated.     Nothing  proves  so  completely  how  dear  to  the 

selbst  die  neue  Form  eines  Bundes  in  Eorinth  versucht  hatte,  die  Nation 
oder  die  nachsten  Kreise  dersen>en  zn  einigen."  Hellenismus,  ii  503. 
DroyBen*8  strong  Macedonian  bias  must  however  be  guarded  against,  just 
like  the  strong  anti-Macedonian  bias  of  Mr.  Grote. 

>  On  this  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  tl  275,  et  seqq.  It  marks  the 
progress  of  vagueness  and  misconception  that  Diodoros,  in  recording  the 
Theban  accusation  of  Sx)arta  (xvi.  28,  29),  merely  uses  the  words  4s  'Afi^i- 
KTvovas,  iv  *A/i^ucrv6<ri,  which  in  Justin  (viii.  1)  have  grown  into  ''com- 
mune Gneciffi  concilium  " — the  phrase  of  Cicero  without  his  explanation. 
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Greek  mind  was  the  syBtem  of  distinct  and  independent  chap.  m. 
cities ;  nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  little  the  minds  of  in  the 
early  Greek  statesmen  turned  towards  a  Federal  Union  of  pedeiSi^ 
the  whole  or  of  any  large  portion  of  Greece;   nothing ^'"• 
therefore  shows  more  clearly  how  great  was  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  Greek  statesmen  of  a  later 
age.     If  the  thought  of  a  Federal  Union  of  Greece  had 
ever  occurred,  if  the  need  of  such  an  Union  had  ever 
been  felt,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  afforded  materials 
out  of  which  it  might  readily  have  been  deyeloped     As 
we  find  the  ancient  commonwealths  coming  to  the  very 
edge  of   a  representatiye  system,   and  yet  never  really  * 
establishing  one,  so  we  here  find  Greece  coming  to  the  Close 
very  edge  of  a  Federal  system,  and  yet  never  crossing  oFthe**^ 
the  limit.     A  body  of  Greeks,  including  members  from  ^  F^edend^ 
nearly  all  parts  of  Greece,  habitually  met  to  debate  on  System. 
matters  interesting  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,   and  to 
put  forth  decrees  which,  within  their  proper  sphere,  the 
whole    Greek  nation  respected      The  wonder   is    that, 
with  such  a  body  existing,  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Union 
never  presented  itself;    that  no   one   ever  thought  of 
investing  the  Amphiktyonic  body  with  much  more  ex- 
tensiye  powers  to  be  exercised  for  the  common  good  of 
Greece.     No  more  speaking  witness  can  be  found  to  the  ^^y  it 
loTc  of  town-autonomy  inherent  in  the  Greek  mind  than  into  a^aT 
the  fiact  that  no  such  developement  of  the  Amphiktyonic  u^^^"^* 
body  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  thought  of     Perhaps, 
besides  the  love  of  town-autonomy,  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  so  eminently  unfair  as  a  representation  of  his- 
torical Greece,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  its  proper  functions  were  always  kept  within  such 
narrow  limits.     But  one  difficulty  which  modem  parallels 
may  perhaps  suggest  would  not  have  occurred  in  this 
hypothetical  transformation  of  the  Delphic  Amphiktyony 
into  a  real  Federal  Diet  of  Greece.     The  Amphiktyonic 

K  2 


nion. 
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CHAP.  in.  Council  undoubtedly  answers  in  its  functions  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Synods  of  modem  times  ;  but  to  have  made 
the  Amphiktyonic  Council  the  sovereign  Assembly  of 
Greece  would  have  been  quite  a  different  process  from 
investing  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  with  the  imme- 
diate sovereignty  of  England  or  an  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Church  with  the  Federal  sovereignty  of  Europe. 
We  must  always  remember  that  in  the  ancient  world  the 
distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity  did  not  exist  There 
were  spiritual  offices  and  there  were  temporal  offices,  but 
The  there  was  no  distinct  spiritual  order  of  men.     The  Amphi-* 

an  Rjcl^   ktyons  were  a  religious  body,  but  they  were  not  a  clerical 
b*t*^^f*    body.    The  Council,  after  the  manner  of  Greek  Councils^ 
Clerical     had  a  larger  Assembly  attached  to  it^  and  this  Assembly 
^'        was  of  the  most  popular,  not  to  say  the  most  tumultuous^ 
kind,  consisting  indiscriminately  of  all  Greeks  who  might 
happen  to  be  at  Delphi  to  sacrifice  or  to  consult  the 
Oracle.^    But  even  the  members  of  the  Council  itself,  the 
Hieromndmones  and  the  Fylagoroi,  possessed  no  perma- 
*  nent  spiritual  character.     They  appeared  at  Delphi  and  at 
Fylse  as  the  servants  of  Apollo ;  elsewhere  they  appeared 
as  statesmen,  soldiers,   or  private  citizens.     They  were 
therefore  just  as  competent  or  incompetent  as  any  other 
body  of  Greeks  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
general  affisdrs  of  Greece.    Their  immediate  functions  as 
Amphiktyons  were  not  secular  but  rel^ous;   but  those 
occasional  ftmctions  in  no  way  implied  that  their  holders 
were  personally  or  permanently  isolated  from  common 
temporal  affairs. 
Special  But  besides  the  general  indisposition  of  the  Greek  mind 

to  ^e  '°^  to  permanent  union  of  any  kind,  there  were  some  special 
ment^oTa  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  never  developed 
Federal  into  a  Federal  Union.  It  is  true  that  deputies  from  most 
out  of  the  parta  of  Greece  were  in  the  habit  of  meetingtogether  and 

Council.  1    «   V   TTx      i,  H^M 

^  JEech.  Etee.  §  124. 
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of  discussing  questions,  often  perhaps  trifling  in  thtem-  obaf,  hi. 
fielres,  but  still  questions  in  which  the  whole  of  Greece 
was  interested.     Here  was  indeed  the  raw  material  for 
constmcting  a  Federal  Union,  had  any  Greek  felt  the  want 
of  one.     But  the  constitution  of  the  Council  was  such  that^ 
before  it  could  hare  been  safely  inrested  with  the  smaUest 
political  power,  the  most  sweeping  of  Reform  Bills  would 
hare  been  needed  for  its  reconstructioa     Its  composition 
was  of  a  kind  which  made  it  a  most  unfair  representation 
of  historical  Greece.     Historical  Greece  was,  aboTe  all 
things,  a  system  of  Cities.    The  Amplyktyonic  Union  was  its  con- 
an  Union  not  of  Cities  but  of  Tribes.     This  alone,  asunsuitedto 
Mr.  Grote  remarks,'  shows  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  q^^q^^ 
institution.     Any  League  which  had  arisen,  we  might 
almost  say  from  the  time  of  Homer  onwards,  could  hardly 
feil  to  haye  been  a  League  of  Cities.     Any  institution 
which  had  arisen  since  the  time  of  the  Dorian  Migration 
could  hardly  fail  in  some  way  to  represent  the  results  of 
that  great  eyent     But  though  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Council  is  given  with  some  slight  variations '  by  difierent 
authors,  all  agree  in  making  the  constituent  members  of 
the  Union  Tribes  and  not  Cities.     The  representatives  of  A  Union 
the  Ionic  and  Doric  races  sat  and  voted  as  single  mem-  not  of    ' 
bers,  side  by  side  with  the  representatives  of  petty  peoples  ^*'®"* 
like  the  Magn^sians  and  Phthidtic  Achaians.     When  the 
Council  was  first  founded,  Dorians  and   lonians  were 
doubtless  mere  tribes  of  Northern  Greece,  of  no  more 
account  than  their  fellows,  and  the  prodigious  develope- 
ment  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  races  in  after  times  made  no 
difference  iu  its  constitution.     How  the  vote  of  each  race 

^  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  825,  7. 

s  The  seyeral  lists  are  discussed  at  some  length  by  Tittmann  (p.  85), 
whose  conclusions  are  followed  by  Mr.  Qrote  (ii  825).  They  differ  chiefly 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  insignificant  tribes  of  Northern  Greece.  The 
omission  by  Pausanias  of  the  Boeotians,  a  people  so  specially  mentioned 
by  .£schin6e  (Pais.  Leg.  §  122)  must  be  an  error. 
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CHAP.  III.  was  determined  is  an  obBcure  point  of  Oreek  archaeology* 

which  hardly  bears  on  our  immediate  subject.     What  is 

important  for  our  present  point  of  view  is  that  Sparta  and 

Athens,  as  such,  were  not  members  of  the  Amphiktyonic 

body.   They  were  simply  portions  respectively  of  the  Doric 

^  and  Ionic  aggregates,  and  they  had  legally  no  more  weight 

than  the  smallest  Doric  or  Ionic  city.'    The  wish  of  the 

whole  Doric  race,  the  wish  of  the  whole  Ionic  race,  nay, 

the  common  wish,  if  we  can  conceiye  such  a  thing,  of 

Sparta  and  Athens  and  their  respective  foUowings  of 

Unfair  dis-  Allies,  might  be  at  any  moment  set  aside  by  the  Totes  of 

of  the^^  "three  or  four  petty  tribes^  some  of  which  were  not  CTcn 

Votes.       independent  political  communities.     Perrhaibians,  Magn^ 

sians,  Phthidtic  Achaians,  had  ceased  to  be  independent 

states  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  days  of  Greece. 

They  had  sunk  into  mere  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  and 

their  deputies  in  the  Council  must  have  voted  as  their 

Thessalian  masters  bade  them.     Viewed  as  a  political 

representation    of    historic    Greece,    the    Amphiktyonic 

Council  was  something  even  more  anomalous  than  was  the 

British  Parliament  in  its  unreformed  state,  when  viewed 

Analogy    as  a  representation  of  the  British  people.    The  presence 

Unre-^       of  Gattou  and  Old  Sarum,  the  absence  of  Manchester  and 

p™^       Birmingham,  the  two  votes  of  Liverpool  and  the  four  votes 

ment.        of  East  and  West  Looe,  all  had  their  perfect  precedents 

in  the  constitution  of  the  venerable  body  which  met  at 

Delphi  and  Thermopylae.     Or  rather  the  defects  of  the 

Amphiktyonic  system  must  have  been  practically  by  far 

the  greater  of  the  two.     English  rotten  boroughs  have  at 

least  often  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  Parliament 

^  Of.  Grote,  u.  s.  Strabo  (ix.  8,  voL  ii.  p.  279,  Tauchnitz)  says  that 
Akrisios  settled  the  vote  of  each  city,  ^^fi^v  {ic(£<rrp  dovyou,  r^  fi^p  KoSt 
win^Vt  rf  Bh  itxff  Mpas,  fj  fterii  irX^iivwif,  We  shall  presently  come  to 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  system  of  ContrHnUary  Boroughs  belonged 
only  to  the  latest  form  of  the  institution. 

*  iEsch.  Fals.  Leg.  §  122. 
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some  of  its  most  distingalBhed  membera^  but  it  could  only  chap.  hi. 
have  been  the  deputies  of  these  little  insignificant  tribes 
who  gained  for  the  whole  body  the  contemptuous  descrip- 
tion giyen  of  it  by  Demosthenes.  ^  But  in  a  purely  religious 
Assembly  these  incongruities  were  probably  not  found  so 
intolerable  as  they  assuredly  would  hare  been  found  in  an 
Assembly  exercising  real  political  power.  The  yery  ano-  Incon- 
malies  were  consecrated  by  the  traditional  rererence  of  ^  felt  in 
centuries.  The  very  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  b<Siy^^"* 
Council  which  made  it  so  unfit  for  political  action,  made 
it  only  more  yenerable  when  looked  at  as  a  holy  represen- 
tatiye  of  past  ages.  What  if  certain  tribes  had  sunk  from 
independence  to  bondage?  Statesmen  might  indeed,  in 
their  earthly  policy,  regard  such  merely  political  changes, 
but  misfortune,  without  guilty  could  not  degrade  any 
faithful  worshipper  of  Apollo  in  the  presence  of  his  patron 
God.  The  zeal  and  piety  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not 
more  fervent,  doubtless  they  were  far  less  fervent,  than 
the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  little  communities  around  the 
Temple,  whose  whole  importance  was  derived  from  their 
share  in  its  management  The  God  of  Delphi  was  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  he  looked  with  equal  favour  on  the 
devotion  of  the  weakest  and  of  the  most  powerful  wor- 
shipper. A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
would  probably  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  mass 
of  Greeks  as  a  heinous  sacrilege.  But^  while  such  a 
constitution  existed,  the  Council  was  unfit  for  political 
power,  and,  whenever  it  did  meddle  with  political  matters. 


>  Dcm.  Cor.  §  190.  *h»Bpdwov%  d^c/jpouf  Xj&yuv  koI  r6  fUXKoy  oi)  Tpoopw- 
fUrovSf  roi^s  Upofu^f^otfas.  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  HieromnSmones 
were  an  inferior  body  to  the  Pylagoroi  ?  As  .^schines  was  one  of  the 
latter,  we  may  infer  that  the  greater  members  of  the  Amphiktyony  sent 
deputies,  in  that  capacity  at  least,  who  would  not  deserve  the  description. 
Bat  in  any  case,  the  majority  of  both  orders  would  come  from  the  petty 
tribes,  and  woidd  doubtless  be  what  Demosthenes  describes. 
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ciur  111.  iU  iotetlefvaoe  vis  isnaiablT  ■nKUnroas.     Ainr  povcr 

wfakh  eovld  eommaad  the  rotes  of  the  fittk  tiibei  abovt 

MmaA  Oita  eovld  procure  wtnterer  deanoBB  it  draw  ia 

the  AjnphiktroiBC   body.      Fkilip,  the  oommon  foe  of 

Greece,  was  weloomed  bj  the  AnqiUktrons  as  a  ddiTerer, 

n,c,  %&L     a  true  serrant  of  AptJIo,  a  pious  Cnisader  against  the 

Airir^iiV    ustiipiiig  and  sacrilegioas  FhdkiaBL     It  is  not  inqprobable 

y^MifiiHim-  that'  many  of  the  smaOer  Gieek  cities  may  leaBy  have 

m!!;.;^       **"^  ^^  shortrighted  polities  motiTes,  in  this  ilktimed 

goodwill  to  the  Maoedonian.     Bat  this  oidy  shows  the 

more  cleariy  the  utter  unfitnesB  of  the  Coancil  to  aet  in 

any  way  as  a  political  month-piece  of  Greeoa     When 

Dfimosthente  had  nnited  lliebes  and  Athens  in  oae  oommcMi 

caose,  the  union  of  those  two  great  cities  did  not  command 

a  single  integral  Tote  in  the  Amphiktyonic  CoonciL 

It  is  certainly  yeiy  remarikable  that,  long  after  the 
Council  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  whateyer, 
many  of  the  defects  in  its  constitution  should  haye  been 
reformed.  Pausanias'  describes  the  Council  as  it  stood  in 
his  time,  when,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  debates 
of  the  Amphiktyons  must  haye  been  of  considerably  less 
moment  than  the  debates  of  an  English  Conyocation. 
Iteformi  Some  at  least  of  the  changes  which  he  mentions  he  attri- 
Auguiitus.  butes  to  the  legislatiye  mind  of  Augustus  Caesar.  The 
A.  p.  uT"  Council,  in  this  its  later  form,  became  at  last,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  representation  of  Cities,  when  Greece  had  no 
more  independent  Cities  to  represent.  An  attempt  too  was 
made,  after  the  happy  precedent  set  by  the  wise  confede- 
ration of  Lykia,**  to  do  what  in  modem  political  language 
is  called  apportioning  members  to  population.  In  the  old 
state  of  things  the  Dolopians,  Magn^sians,  Ainians,  and 
Phthidtic  Achaians  had  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 

*  EtUnbnrgh  Roviow,  vol.  cv.  p.  819  (April,  1857).  «  x.  8,  5. 

'  Tho  Lykiun  League  will  be  desoribod  in  tho  next  chapter. 
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CounclL      Now  they  lost  their  separate  Amphiktyonic  ohap.  m. 
being;   the  Dolopians  indeed  had  ceased  to  exist  alto- 
gether;^ the  other  tribes  were  made  what  we  may  call 
ContrUnUory  Boroughs  to  Thessaly.     The  votes  thus 
Bayed  were  divided  among  several  new  and  several  restored 
members.     The  Ph6kians  had,  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  B.a  846. 
War,  lost  their  Amphiktyonic  votes,  which  were  transferred 
to  Macedonia^  as  the  due  reward  of  Philip's  Crusade  in 
the  cause  of  Apollo.     In  the  new  constitution  Augustus 
found  room  both  for  Phdkians  and  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  new  city  of  Nikopolis. 
Delphi,  Athens,  Euboia,  now  appear  as  substantive  mem-  ^ew  ar- 
bers.    The  two  Lokrian  votes  were  divided  between  the  two  of  votes 
divisions  of  the  Lokrian  nation.    The  Dorian  votes,  in  like  ooimcil. 
sort,  were  divided  between  the  original  Dorians  of  the 
North  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponn^sos,  that  is  to  say 
those  oif  Corinth,  Sikydn,  Argos,  and  Megara ;  for  Sparta^ 
which  shared  in  the  exclusion  of  Ph6kis,  does  not  seem  to 
have  shared  in  its  restoration.   The  whole  number  of  votes 
was  raised  to  thirty,  and,  instead  of  each  constituency,  as 
before,  possessing  two  votes,  the  votes  were  now  distri- 
buted among  the  members  of  the  League  in  various 
proportions  ranging  from  one  to  six.'    Three  of  the  mem- 

1  Pans.  TL  s.    Od  yAp  Ire  ^v  Ao\Aw»v  yivos, 
s  The  whole  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

Nikopolis 0  Totes. 

Macedonia 0    — 

Thessaly  (with  Malians,  Ainians,  Magnesians,  ■      I     1  >    l  >      v 

and  Phthiotic  Achaians 6    -^  IJ  I     l>  Jl    A 

Boeotia 2    >4. 

Ph6kis 2 

Delphi 2    ^ 

Northern  Ddris 

Ozolian  Lokrians 

Epiknemidian  Lokrians 

Enboia 

Argos,  Sikydn,  Corinth,  and  Megara     .     .    . 

Athens 

30 


— ^ 
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CHAP.  III.  bers,  Nikopolis^  Athena,  and  DelpH  were  single  cities, 
and  these,  it  is  expressly  said/  sent  representatiyes  to 
every  meeting.  The  other  constituencies  were  still  not 
cities  but  races ;  their  Amphiktyonic  representatiyes  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  several  cities  of  the  race  in  turn.  Thus 
the  vote  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  would  be  given  in 
successive  years  by  a  Corinthian,  a  Sikydnian,  a  Megarian, 
and  an  Aigive,*  while  every  meeting  contained  one  member 
for  Athens,  two  for  Delphi,  and  six  for  Nikopolis.  Most 
of  the  cities  in  short  were  in  the  same  position  as  the 
counties  of  Nairn  and  Cromarty  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  they  sent  a  member  between  them  who  was  elected 
in  alternate  Parliaments  by  Nairn  and  by  Cromarty.  This 
account  of  Pausanias  is  well  worth  studying,  as  setting 
before  us  a  very  curious  piece  of  amateur  constitution- 
making.  Had  the  Amphiktyonic  body  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  still  retained  any  practical  functions  to  discharge, 
its  constitution,  as  setUed  by  the  Imperial  reformer,  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  unhappily  put  together.  The  Council 
was  not  indeed  a  representation  of  the  whole  of  Greece, 
but  neither  had  it  ever  been  so  in  earlier  times.  It  still 
gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  North  over  the  South ; 
but  something  might  be  said  for  this  in  the  case  of  a 

1  Fans.  11.8.  Ai  ijJ^v  8^  ir^Acir  *A^veu  koI  AcX^oi  ko)  i}  }iut6'wo\is,  o^cu 
/icy  hiroariXXovvi  avv^Zpt^ffovraa  is  df/^iicrvoytay  TSuratf  dir6  9i  iBvt»v  rSv 
KOTttXty/jUtwv  indarp  ir^Aci  dvck  f^pos  is  'Aft^i«CT«$oms  Kcd  ip  yfi^vov  irtpiS9^ 
(TvyrcAffiy  IffTiy. 

'  It  would  seem  that  disputes  sometimes  arose  among  the  contributory 
cities  about  their  Amphiktyonic  rights,  ^t  least  in  an  inscription  in 
Boeckh's  Collection,  No.  1121  (vol.  i.  p.  578),  a  certain  Archenoos  of 
Argos  is  praised  for  having,  among  his  other  good  deeds,  recovered  the 
Amphiktyonic  rights  of  his  native  city — /lerit,  r6  ityarwaai  aih6y  rh  9iK(uop 
r^f  'Aft^iKTtMyvctof  rf  warplZi,  Another  inscription  (1124)  commemorates 
an  Argeian  Amphiktyon  named  Titus  Statilius  Timokrat^  the  son  of 
Lamprios — a  curious  illustration  of  ''Greece  under  the  Romans ;"  Titus 
being  doubtless  an  Ajgeian  who  had  obtained  Roman  citizenship.  Another 
hybrid  of  the  same  sort,  Caius  Curtius  Proklos,  is  commemorated,  in  another 
inscription  (No.  1058,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  as  a  Megaiian  Amphiktyon. 
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confederacy  founded  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  Northern  ohap.  hi. 
temple.  We  must  also  remember  how  completely  Athens 
and  Sparta  had  fallen  from  the  position  which  they  held  in 
the  days  with  which  most  of  us  are  almost  exclusiyely 
familiar.  The  weakest  points  of  the  Augustan  charter  are 
the  enormous  number  of  votes  given  to  the  new  city  of 
Nikopolis  and  the  very  scanty  amount  of  representatives 
allowed  to  the  Dorians  of  Peloponntoos.  Still,  after  all 
allowances,  the  new  constitution  of  the  Council  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  But 
possibly  it  was  only  because  of  the  utter  nullity  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  that  any  such  constitution  was  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  founder  of  the  Empire  could  well  allow  so 
harmless  a  safety-valve  to  carry  ofif  the  last  feeble  ebulli- 
tions of  Hellenic  freedom.  While  the  firm  grasp  of  Roman 
Governors  was  pressed  tight  upon  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia^  their  inhabitants  might  safely  be 
permitted  to  play  either  at  Town-Autonomy  or  at  Federal 
Government  beneath  the  sacred  shadow  of  the  Delphian 
Temple. 

It  can  hardly  fell  to  have  been  observed  that  the  Amphi-  Approach 
ktyonic  Council,  both  in  its  earlier  and  its  later  forms^  sentat^^^ 
makes  a  far  nearer  approach  to  the  forms  of  Representative  ^^"!^q 
Government  than  anything  which  we  find  elsewhere  in  Council 
ancient  Greece,  whether  in  the  constitutions  of  Federations 
or  in  those  of  single  cities.    In  every  Greek  Government^ 
as  we  cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind,  every  qualified 
citizen  was  entitled  to  take  his  personal  share  and  did  not 
delegate  his  rights  to  another.     No  Greek  city,  no  Greek 
Federation,  presents  an  example  of  a  real  Representative 
Assembly.     But  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  \r  strictly  a 
Representative  body;  in  discussing  its  nature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  introducing    the    language  which   we 
familiarly  employ  in  speaking  of  modem  Representative 
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oHAP.  in.  bodies.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that,  after  all,  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  was  merely  a  Senate,  and  that,  in  conformity 
with  universal  Greek  precedent,  there  was  an  Amphiktyonic 
Popular  Assembly,  in  which  every  worshipper  of  Apollo 
had  a  right  to  appear.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic Council  filled  a  much  more  exalted  position  in 
relation  to  the  Amphiktyonic  Assembly  than  the  Athenian 
Senate,  for  instance,  did  in  relation  to  the  Athenian 
Assembly.  In  the  Amphiktyonic  Constitution  it  is  the 
Council  which  is  really  the  important  body,  and  the  Council 
is  certainly  representative.  But  a  really  representative 
Senate  would  be  just  as  great  an  anomaly  in  an  ordinary 
Greek  constitution  as  a  representative  Assembly.  The  real 
reason  why  we  find  representative  forms  in  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic body,  while  we  do  not  find  them  in  ordinary  Greek 
Governments,  is  that  the  Amphiktyonic  body  wa«  in  no 
^^0  sense  a  Government  at  alL  The  Amphiktyonic  Council  was 

not  a         not  exactly  a  Diplomatic  Congress,  but  it  was  much  more 
mentrbnt  ^®  ^  Diplomatic  Congress  than  it  was  like  the  governing 
Union       Assembly  of  any  commonwealth,  kingdom,  or  Federation. 
for  a         The  F^lagoroi  and  Hieromndmones  were  not  exactly  Am- 
purpose,     bassadors,  but  they  were  much  more  like  Ambassadors 
than  they  were  like  Members  of  a  British  Parliament  or 
even  an  American  Congress     The  business  of  the  Council 
was  not  to  govern  or  to  legislate,  either  for  a  single  state 
or  for  a  League  of  states  ;  its  duty  was  simply  to  manage 
a  single  class  of  affairs,  in  which  a  number  of  independent 
commonwealths  were  alike  interested,  but  which  did  not 
come  within  the  individual  competence  of  any  one  of  their 
number.     It  is  manifest  that  this  could  only  be  done  by 
deputies  from  the  several  states  interested,  that  is  by  repre- 
sentatives.   The  nearest  approach  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council  in  modem  times  would  be  if  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals were  to  consist  of  members  chosen  by  the  several 
Roman  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  and  America.    Such  a 
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body  would  be  entrusted  with  busineBs  in  which  eveiy  chap.  m. 

Roman  Catholic  country  is  interested,  but  it  would  not 

form  a  Federal  or  eyen  necessarily  a  local  Gloyemment. 

The  Amphiktyons  were   the  guardians  of   the  Delphic 

Temple,  but  they  no  more  formed  a  local  Goyemment  for 

the  city  of  Delphi  than  they  formed  a  Federal  Qoyemment 

for  the  whole  of  Greece.    The  Council  was  representatiye.  The  Am- 

just  because  it  was  not  a  Goyemment,  though  again  we  ^y  ^^^ 

may,  if  we  please,  wonder  that  the  employment  of  repre-  Tf  P^!^**" 

sentatiye  forms  in  the  Council  did  not  suggest  the  employ-  cauae  it 

WBS  sol*  A 

ment  of  representatiye   forms    in   the   Federal,   if  not  Goyem- 
in  the  City,  Governments  of  Greece.    In  like  manner  it  ^^^^ 
would  be  a  yeiy  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  whether, 
from  a  similar  set  of  causes,  representatiye  forms,  or  a 
close  approach  to  them,  did  not  exist  in  Ecclesiastical 
Synods  much  earlier  than  they  did  in  Secular  Parliaments, 
and  whether  the  founders  of  the  representatiye  system  in 
modem  Europe  may  not,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
haye  had  ideas  suggested  to  them  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Church. 

It  belongs  rather  to  a  historian  of  Greece  than  to  a 
historian  of   Federal  Goyernment    to  run  through  the 
whole  eyidence  which  so  conspicuously  shows  the  poli- 
tical nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  body  during  the  best 
days  of  Greece.     This  has  been    amply  done,   to  say 
nothing  of   the  earlier  work  of  Sainte  Croix,   both  by 
Bishop    ThirlwaU  and   Mr.   Grote.      The  Amphiktyonic  Political 
Council  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  ThucydidSs,  ^^^^^ 
it  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Xenophdn,  it  is  Council 
of  no  moment  m  the  world  of  Polybios.     Its  short  and  greater 
mischieyous  importance  belongs  wholly  to  the  days  of  ^^e^  ° 


irecian 


D^mosthenSs  and  Philip.     Thucydid^s  neyer  once  men-  History. 
tions  it,  though  he  has  often  occasion  to  mention  the 
Delphian  Temple,  to  record  stipulations  for  its  management, 
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CHAP.  III.  and  at  least  one  war  for  its  possession/  It  is  clear  that, 
in  his  time,  the  CouneU  so  far  from  holding  any  Federal 
authority  over  the  general  afhirs  of  Qreeee,  was  not  even 
independent  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  religious  duty. 
And  if  we  find  it  playing  an  important  part  in  the  days  of 
Ddmosth^nes  and  Philip,  the  difierence  is  simply  because 
Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the  previous  centuiy,  had  not 
thought  worthy  of  any  notice  at  all,  while  now  first  Thebes 
and  then  Philip  found  that  eyen  the  Shadow  at  Delphi 
was  capable  of  being  made  useful  as  a  political  tool.  The 
Politics  of  Aristotle  contain  no  mention  of  it  Polybios 
speaks  of  it  twice,'  neither  time  in  a  way  implying  any 
sort  of  Federal  power.  The  mistake  of  looking  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  as  a  Federal  union  of  Greece  arose 
only  in  times  when  freedom  in  all  its  forms,  Federal  or 
otherwise,  had  utterly  passed  away  from  the  soil  of  Greece. 
Yet  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  is  an  institution  of  no  small 
importance  in  a  general  history  of  Federal  GoYcmment 
Whafit  was  and  what  it  was  not,  shows  more  speakingly 
than  anything  else  how  utterly  alien  to  the  Greek  mind,  in 
the  days  before  Macedonian  domination,  was  anything  like 


*  The  Sacred  War  in  b.o.  449.     Thuc.  L  112.     See  above,  p.  129. 

*  The  first  time  (iv.  25)  the  Amphiktyons  are  simply  mentioned  in  their 
proper  character  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic  Temple.  In  this  duty  they 
had  l)een  interfered  with  by  the  iEtolians,  and  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  the 
other  allied  powers,  agree  to -effect  their  restoration.  The  second  passage 
(xl.  6)  is  very  curious  indeed ;  it  seems  to  set  the  Amphiktyons  before  us, 
not  as  a  political,  but  as  a  literary  body,  a  vic^  which  certainly  did  not 
occur  to  Demosthen^.  Aulus  Postumius  wi-ote  a  book  in  Greek,  and 
asked  to  be  excused  if,  being  a  foreigner,  he  made  mistakes  in  language. 
Cato  tells  him  that  if  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  had  set  him  to  write  in 
Greek  (cl  fJiip  y^  tidr^  r6  tQv  *A4t4f>tKTv6vuv  trvwiUptop  tn/yh-arrt  ypd^iw 
Icropiaif),  his  excuse  would  have  been  a  good  one  ;  but  as  nobody  obliged 
him  to  write  in  Greek  or  to  write  at  all,  he  had  no  excuse  if  he  wrote 
badly.  This  story  is  also  told  by  Plutarch,  Cato  Maj.  12.  It  reminds 
one  of  Jeffrey's  criticism  on  Byron  :  **  If  any  suit  could  be  brought  against 
Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain 
quantity  of  poetry,"  Ac.     Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  1808. 
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a  Federal  Union  of  the  whole  nation  or  even  the  most  ohaf.  in. 
remote  approach  to  iV 

1  On  this  subject  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  the  eighteenth  number 
of  the  ' '  Federalist "  should  by  all  means  be  read.  It  is  clear  that  the  authors, 
Madison  and  Hamilton,  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
institution,  but  it  is  most  curious  to  see  the  strong  political  sagacity  of  the 
authors  struggling  with  their  utter  ignorance  of  facts.  They  were  politicians 
enough  to  see  the  utter  political  nullity  of  the  Council  in  Grecian  history ; 
ihey  were  not  scholars  enough  to  see  that  it  never  really  pretended  to  any 
character  from  which  anything  but  political  nullity  could  be  expected. 
Some  of  the  particular  comments  and  illustrations  are  most  ingenious.  I 
shall  have  again  to  refer  to  this  curious  paper  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
remarks  of  the  same  writers  on  the  Federal  constitution  of  Achaia. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  also  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council.  He  compares  (L  266)  the  position  of  Philip  as 
executor  of  the  Amphiktyonic  decrees  with  the  preponderance  of  the 
Province  of  Holland  in  the  Dutch  Confederation.  Philip's  position  was 
really  a  great  deal  more  like  that  of  his  French  namesake  when  he  under- 
took, by  commission  from  Pope  Innocent,  to  wrest  the  Kingdom  of 
England  from  the  sacrilegious  John.  Tocqueville's  English  translator 
does  not  point  out  the  error. 

Still  more  recently  an  example  of  the  same  sort  of  union  of  political 
shrewdness  with  utter  lack  of  historical  knowledge  is  to  bo  found  in 
Mr.  Spence's  work  on  the  American  Union,  a  book  not  indeed  to  bo 
compared  with  the  writings  of  Hamilton  or  Tocqueville,  but  abounding  in 
keen  observation  of  facts  and  in  sound  inferences  from  those  facts.  But 
Mr.  Spence's  remarks  on  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  Achaian 
League  (p.  7,  8)  are  merely  Hamilton  served  up  again.  Of  iEtolia,  Lykia, 
and  even  Switzerland,  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  Mr.  Spence  too  is 
without  Hamilton's  excuse  ;  if  he  could  not  read  Polybios,  he  might  at 
least  have  read  Thirlwall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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§  1.  Of  the  Northern  Leagties.    Phokis,  Akamania, 

Epeiros,  Thessaly. 

CHAP.  lY.  I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  greatest  and  most 
civilized  states  of  Greece  were  precisely  those  which  clave 
most  strenuously  to  the  principle  of  distinct  town-auto- 
An  ap-  nomy.  The  approaches  to  Federal  Government  which  we 
Federal  find  in  the  earlier  history  of  Greece  appear  only  among  the 
menTnot  '^oJ'e  backward  portions  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  we  know 
uncommon  but  little  of  the  details  of  their  several  constitutions,  we 

among  the 

ruder  por-  can  derive  from  them  comparatively  little  knowledge  bear- 
the  Greek  i^^g  on  our  general  subject.  In  fact  some  sort  of  approach 
nation,  ^  ^  Federal  Union  must  have  been  rather  common  than 
otherwise  in  those  parts  of  Greece  in  which  the  city-system 
was  never  fully  developed.^  In  a  considerable  portion  of 
Greece  the  cities  seem  to  have  been  of  comparatively 
little  consequence ;  particular  cities  and  their  citizens  are 
seldom  mentioned;  we  far  more  commonly  hear  of  the 
district  and  its  inhabitants  as  a  collective  whole.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lokrians,  the 
Northern  Dorians^  and^  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  have 

1  **The  system  of  federation  existed  eveiywhere  in  the  early  state  of 
society,  and  Achaia  was  ripe  for  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  because  no 
one  town  had  so  outgrown  the  others  as  to  aspire  to  become  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country.''    Arnold's  life,  1.  278. 
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had  any  political  existence  at  all,  with  those  other  little  chap.  iv. 
tribes  of  which  we  scarcely  hear  except  as  returning  so 
disproportionate  a  share  of  members  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
CoandL     The  whole  tribe  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  some 
sort  of  political  unity  ;  yet  they  certainly  were  not  monar- 
chies, and  we  do  not  hear  of  the  domination  of  any  single 
city.    There  must  have  been  a  common  power  of  some 
kindy  and  yet  it  would  be  hardest  of  all  to  belieye  that 
whole  tribes   formed  indivisible  republics,  and  that  the 
^ages  or  small  towns  whose  inhabitants  made  up  the 
tribe  had  no  separate  political  existence  at  alL    Some 
rude  form  of  Federalism  can  hardly  fail  to  have  existed 
among  them.     Among  other  tribes,  as  the  Ph6kians  and 
Akamanians,  we  hare  distinct  eyidence  that  some  sort  of 
Federal  Union  really  did  exist    But  of  the  details  of  their 
constitutions  we  know  nothing ;  we  haye  at  best  only  a  few 
scraps  belonging  to  later  times,  when  the  examples  of 
Achaia  and  iEtolia  had  given  such  an  impulse  to  the 
Federal  principle  everywhere.     Of  the  Phdkian  League  The 

Phokian 

nearly  all  our  knowledge  ^  comes  from  an  incidental  men-  league. 
tion  of  Pausanias,  who  describes  the  building,  the  Phd- 
kikon,  where  the  Federal  body  used  to  assemble.'  But 
the  traveller  is  much  more  anxious  to  describe  the  pillars 
and  statues  which  adorned  the  place  of  meeting  than  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself.  We  gather  however  from  his  account  that  the  Phd- 
kikon  did  not  stand  in  any  town ;  possibly  the  Phdkians 

*  In  this  chapter  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  conntitntion  and  the 
earlier  history  of  the  several  Minor  Leagues.  Their  history  during  the 
great  Federal  period  of  Greece  I  resenre,  like  that  of  the  Achaian  League 
itself^  for  my  more  strictly  historical  chapters. 

'  Pans.  z.  5,  1.  *Es  8i  rilv  M  AcX^y  cd^cW  ivaarpi^wri  4k  AovXiSof, 
«i2  Um  M  r6  wpdcct,  imuf  olxM/Joiitia  iv  ipurrtpf  ttjs  i9od  KdkodfMvov 
^Muichp,  4s  B  4nr6  4icdarjis  ir^Ac«f  ffwuUrw  ot  ^ttxtis.  Cf.  Drnmann,  Ge- 
flchichte  des  Yerfalls  der  Griechlschen  Staaten,  p.  486. 

There  is  a  pleasing  simplicity  in  the  notion  of  suddenly  coming  upon 
the  seat  of  a  Federal  Government  by  the  roadside. 

L 
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&c.  346. 


B.O.  196. 
RC.  146, 


Probably 
a  revival 
of  an 
earlier 
League* 


B.C.  869- 
846. 


may  hare  taken  warning  by  the  example  of  their  Boeotian 
neighbours.  We  also  gather  that  these  meetings  at  the 
Phdkikon,  like  so  many  other  old  Greek  institutions,  pre- 
served their  nominal  existence  down  even  to  the  days  of 
Pausanias.  As  to  the  date  of  the  Phdkian  Union,  when 
we  remember  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Phdkian  towns 
after  the  Sacred  War,  it  is  clear  that  the  League  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias  must  have  been  an  institution  of  a  later  age 
than  the  time  of  Philip.  Indeed  as  all  Ph6kis  was,  for  a 
short  time,  incorporated  with  iEtolia^  and  as  all  Greek 
Leagues  were  for  a  while  dissolved  by  the  Romans/  the 
mimic  League  of  Pausanias'  times  must  have  been  actually 
established  since  the  days  of  Mummius.  But  it  would 
probably  reproduce  the  forms  of  the  constitution  as  they 
stood  in  the  great  Federal  period  of  Greece.  And  this 
League  again,  like  the  Achaian  League  itself,  was  probably 
only  a  revival  of  an  older  union,  so  that  what  Pausanias  saw 
may  weU  have  been  the  shadow  of  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  before  the  ascendency  of  PhilomSlos.  The  Ph6- 
kians  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  substantive  whole;'  we 
hear  of  embassies'  being  sent,  and  business  in  general 
being  transa<;ted,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Phdkian  body. 
Philom^los  and  his  successors  were  chiefs,  tyrants,  or 
whatever  we  choose  to  call  them,  not  of  this  or  that  city, 
but  of  the  whole  Phdkian  people.^  Tet  the  Phdkians  had 
numerous  cities,  as  more  than  twenty  were  destroyed  after 
the  Sacred  War.  It  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  some 
sort  of  Federal  Union  had  always  existed  in  Phdkis,  and, 
as  we  hear  of  no  dominant  or  presiding  City,  the  Phdkian 


1  See  below,  at  the  end  of  the  next  section, 
s  Dcm.  Fals.  Leg.  92.     6  Jirifwt  6  r»v  ^»k4»v. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1,  1.     Ol  ^wkw  4iFg4<rfiivov  tls  ri^v  AoK^iaifiopcu 

*  Diod.  xvi.  28.  'O  ^iX4fiii\oi,  n^yurrov  ixuv  4p  rots  ^vKtvaiv  i^imfutf 
Sit\4x^  rois  6fu>€9p4<ru  lb.  24.  rwv  9h  ^t»K4t»¥  4\oiUpwy  ttdrbv  [^tAi^fnjXoy] 
irrparriydp  ttdroKpdropa.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  v.  888.  Tittmann,  Staatsverfassangeu, 
p.  709. 
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League  was  probably  a  better  deyised  political  machine  cuaf.  iv. 
than  the  far  more  fiunous  League  of  Bosotia. 

Of  the  Akamanian  League,  formed  by  one  of  the  least  TheAKAR- 
importanty  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  estimable^  league. 
peoples  in  Greece,  we  know  a  little  more  than  of  that  of 
Phdkis,  but  still  our  knowledge  is  only  fragmentary.     The 
boundaries  of  Akamania  fluctuated,  but  we  always  find  the 
people  spoken  of  as  a  political  whole.     We  pick  up  a  few 
details  from  Thucydides,  Xenophdn,  Polybios>  and  Livy, 
and  we  know  that  Aristotle  treated  of  the  Akamanian  con- 
stitution in  that  great  political  collection,  the  loss  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  aU  the  losses  which  the  historical 
student  has  to  mourn.    The  single  fragment  however  which 
has  been  preserved  *  unhappily  contains  no  political  infor- 
mation.    We  gather  from  the  incidental  notices  in  Thucy-  Earlier 
dides  that,  in  his  time,  Akamania^  or  at  least  the  great 
mass  of  the  Akamanian  towns,  already  formed  a  Federal 
body  of  some  kind.      The  Akamanians   are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  acting  with  one  will,  and  forming  one  political 
whole.     Tet  their  union,  just  as  we  shall  find  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Achaian  Union,  did  not  always  exclude  revolu- 
tions and  changes  of  policy  in  particular  towns.    Thus,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  city  of  Astakos  b.o.  481- 
was  govemed  by  a  Tyrant  whom  the  Athenians  expelled 
and  the  Corinthians  restored;^  and  the  city  of  Oiniadai 
was  hostile  to  Athens,  while  the  rest  of  Akamania  was 
firm  in  the  Athenian  alliance.*    But  these  instances  were 

^  PoL  iy.  30.  *AWd  fioi  9oKov<nv  oi  ypiiaioi  r&v  d»lp&p  icoi  KOirg  koI  Kwr' 
tScoy  adZhtor^  ircpl  icX^iovos  oi9)\v  voiCMrtfoi  rov  Kt^KOvror  iw€p  'Axapyayts 
«y  rots  irAc/trrois  KcupoTs  oi6tv6s  rAv  *'E,K\'^v»v  f^rroy  9ipi<rKoirr€u  Sioirc- 
Tftp7iic6Tts,  K.T.X.  The  Akarnanians  must  haye  improyed  since  the  days  of 
Thucydides,  who  describes  the  Akamaziians,  along  with  the  ^tolians  and 
Ozollan  Lokrians,  as  retaining  the  old  barbarous  habits  of  robbery  and 
going  always  armed.     Thuc.  i.  5. 

»  Arist.  Pol.  p.  297,  ed.  Oxon,  1837. 

»  Thuc  ii.  80,  33.  *  lb.  102. 

L  2 
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CHAP.  IT.  clearly  interroptions  of  an  established  Federal  order  of 

things.     Thucydides  speaks,  by  implication  at  least,  of  the 

Akamanian  League  as  an  institution  of  old  standing  in  his 

time.     The  Akamanians  had,  in  early  times,  occupied  the 

hill  of  Olpai  as  a  place  for  judicial  proceedings  common  to 

the  whole  nation.^    Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Akar- 

nanian  Union  held  its  sittings,  not  in  a  town,  but  in  a 

mountain  fortress.    But  in  Thucydides'  own  time  Stratos 

had  attained  its  position  as  the  greatest  city  of  Akamania,* 

and  probably  the  Federal  Assemblies  were  already  held 

B.C.  891.    there."    In  the  days  of  Ag^silaos^  we  find  Stratos  still 

more  distinctly  marked  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting. 

But  in  after  times  Akamania  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 

the  aggressiye  ^tolians,  who  so  far  betrayed  the  cause  of 

Greek  freedom  as  to  join  with  Alexander  the  son  of 

B.O.  272-   Pyrrhos  in  an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Akamanian  Con- 

^^^-  federacy.*    Stratos  at  length  became  a  permanent  iGtolian 

Notices,     possession,  and,  in  the  later  days  of  Akamanian  freedom^ 

B.0. 197.    Lcukas  appears  to  hare  taken  its  place  as  the  ordinary 

B.C.  167.    B^A^  <>f  ^b®  Federal  Qovemment,*  till  Leukas  too  was 

lost  after  the  Third  Macedonian  War.     At  the  same  time, 

meetings  were  at  least  occasionally  held  at  other  places, 

as  Polybios'  records  one  held  in  the  city  of  Thourion 

B.0. 169.    or  Thyrion  before  the  separation  of  Leukas  from  the 

League. 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  League  we  know  but  little. 

1  Thuc.  ill.  105.    "OkretSf  ruxos  M  \6^ov  Itrxvp^y  *pdsry  0aA^irp,  5  vorc 
^AKopvcofts  rtixur^^yoi  koiv^  ^iKaarripi^  ixP^'^*^-    ^^  Tittmann,  p.  729. 

*  Thuc.  ii.  80.      *A^ucpovKral  re  M  Xtpcerov,  ir6\uf  fieyloTfitf  r$f  *AKafh- 
yayittt,   vofdfoyrts,   cj    ro^n^y    Kdfiotw,    ftfiiMS   Ay   a^Uri    r&   (IlKXa   wftof- 

s  See  Diet.  Anc.  Geog.  art.  Acamania. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6,  i,     n4fv^as  h  Ifrpor^p  irp6s  r6  Kouf6v  rmv  *Aicappdy»y. 
»  PoL  ii.  45. 

*  Liy.  xxxiii.  17.     Leucade  hsBC  sunt  decreta.     Id  caput  Acarnanin 
erat,  eoque  in  concilium  omncs  populi  conyeniebant.     So  xzxvi.  11. 

'  Pol.  zxxviii.  5. 
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Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Federal  body/  and  pro-  chap.  iv. 
bably,  just  as  in  the  Achaian  League,  it  would  have  been  Constitn- 
held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Federal  tie  if  any  single  city  had  League. 
entered  on  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  powers.  As 
in  Achaia  too,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League 
a  General  with  high  authority.'  We  know  not  whether 
this  was  an  ancient  Akamanian  institution,  or  whether  it 
were  introduced  in  later  times  in  imitation  of  the  Achaian 
or  iEtolian  system.  What  little  more  we  know  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  is  derived  from  an  inscription 
found  at  Aktion,'  the  subject  of  which  is  the  honours  con- 
ferred by  the  Akamanian  body  on  two  Romans  named  Pub- 
liuB  and  Lucius  Acilius.  This  inscription  incidentally  tells 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly,^  according  to 
the  common  Greek  model,  of  a  Priest  of  the  Aktian  Apollo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  Federal  magistrate, 
of  a  Secretary  of  State, ^  and  of  three  other  magistrates^ 
whose  functions  are  not  explained.  The  General  is  not 
mentioned.  Possibly  the  office  may  have  been  abolished 
nnder  the  Roman  dominion,  or  it  may  have  been  usual  to 
date  the  years,  not  by  the  Generals,  but  by  the  Priests  of 
Apollo.  So,  at  Athens,  years  were  reckoned  not  by  the 
effective  magistracy  of  the  Ten  Generals,  but  by  the  almost 
honorary  magistracy  of  the  Archon.  The  existence  of 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  the  whole  Akamanian  nation 
shows  that  there  was  unity  enough  to  admit  of  a  Federal 
coinage,  though  coins  of  particular  cities  also  occur. 


^  Pol.  ix.  82.  vapceY9v6fuBa  ftJkv  d^h  rod  koivov  r&v  *hxapv6»«tv  dir^- 
tnaKfUwoi  wpds  ^/las. 

'  Pol.  V.  6.  ficfv  ix»v  *Api(rr6^wrros  I  irrpaTtfyht  voySi^juel  toiis  *AKap' 
wStna.  Lir.  xxzvi  11.  Clytum  pnetorem,  penes  quern  tunc  suinma 
potestas  erat. 

'  Ro6e,  Inscriptt.  Greece,  p.  282. 

*  iZo^<t  rf  fia6K^  xai  r^  kqiv^  rwv  'AxapyAifuy, 

*  A  wpofAvifMi^  and  two  avfiirpofAydfioyss. 
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c^HAP.  I  v.      There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  Phdkian 

and  Akamanian  constitutions  were  fairly  entitled  to  the 

name  of  Federal  Governments  in  the  stricter  sense.     The 

difficulty  is  to  decide  how  far  the  strict  Federal  form 

really  dated  from  an  early  period,  and  how  far  it  was 

introduced  in  after-times  in  imitation  of  the  great  Achaian 

Tiie  model     We  may  be  also  pretty  certain  that  something 

League.    ^^^^1^^  ^^^  ^^^  constitution  of  Epeiros  in  those  later  times 

when  the  old  half-barbarian  Molossian  Kingdom  had  taken 

its  place  as  a  Greek  Republic.     As  early  aa  the  Pelopon- 

B.C.  429.    nesian  War  the  Ohaonians  and  Thesprdtians  had  adopted 

Early  Re-  republican  forms.  ^    The  Chaonians  were  in  a  state  of 

deveiopc-   political  developcmcnt  of  which  both  Greece  and  Italy 

?h^Vk     affo^  examples  in  the  course  of   the  transition  from 

and  Thes-  monarchy  to  democracy.     Two  annual  magistrates,  whose 

protis.  .1.1  1  J.  •      1  T 

title  IS  unknown,  were  chosen  out  of  a  smgle  ruuug 
family.'  So  at  Athens  the  Archons  were  for  a  long  time 
chosen  exclusively  out  of  the  old  royal  house.  So,  if  we 
believe  the  conjectures  of  Niebuhr,  the  Tarquinii '  at  one 
time  and  the  Fabii*  at  another  had  a  right,  l^al  or 
pcescriptive,  to  have  one  of  the  Roman  Consuls  chosen 

Coustitu-    from  among  them.     The  Molossians,  on  the  other  hand. 

Moimrchy  ^®^  governed  by  Kings,  but  they  were  Kings  of  heroic 

111  Mo-  Greek  blood,  and  constitutional  monarchy  must  have  made 
some   advances  among  them.     The  hereditary  principle 

B.C.  429.  was  BO  firmly  established  that  a  Regent  could  be  trusted 
to  act  for  a  minor  King.^     On    the  other  hand,   the 

'  Aristotle  (Pol.  807)  found  the  constitution  of  Epeiros,  or  at  any  rate  of 
Thesprdtis,  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  great  collection,  no  small  honour  for 
a  half  barbarian  state. 

'  Thuc.  ii.  80.  Xdoy^s  8^  x^^m><  dfiaalKevroi,  £»  ifyovMro  l-^  lni<rl^ 
irpoffroffi^  in  roS  dpx^cov  yivovs  ^tirvos  koX  IfiKdyup'  l<rTpwr*6oyT0  B\  furh 
Xa6ywy  Koi  B€(nrptn-ol  dfiturUtvroi,  The  nanie  Phdtyos  in  these  regions 
reminds  one  of  the  Souliot  hero  PhCtos  Tzabellas. 

*  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.  509,  Eng.  Tr.  -•  lb.  ii.  179  et  seqq. 

*  Thuc.  ii.  80.  MoXoa-ffoi^  Hk  ^ye  Koi  ^Arunwas  Xafi^Aj^eos  Mrpoiroi 
wv  Qapirrov  rod  ^offiKiws  iraiSf)t  ffyros. 
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Moloasian  King  met  his  people  in  their  National  Assembly  chap.  iv. 

at  PassarSn,  where  the  King  swore  to  govem  according  to 

the  Law,  and  the  People  swore  to  preserve  his  Kingdom  to 

him  according  to  the  Law/    The  temporary  greatness  of 

the  Molossian  Kingdom  under  Alexander  and  Pyrriios  is  ^^'  ^^^ 

matter   of   general    history.      Our    immediate    business 

is  with  the  repubUcan  government  which  succeeded  on 

the  bloody  extinction    of  royalty  and   the   royal  Una  ^-^  ^^^~ 

i^eiroB  now  became  a  Bepublic ;   of  the  detuls  of  its 

constitution  we  know  nothing,  but  its  form  can  hardly 

fail  to  have  been  Federal'     The  Epeirots  formed  one  Federal 

political  body ;  Polybios  always  speaks  of  them,  like  the  in  Ipeiros. 

Achaians  and  Akamanians,  as  one  people  acting  with 

one   wilL     Decrees  are   passed.  Ambassadors   are  sent 

and  receiyedy  in  the  name  of  the  irh(Ad  Epeirot  people^ 

and   Epeiros   had,    like   Akamania»   a  federal   coinage 

bearing  the  common  name  of  the  whole  nation.     Epeiros 

was,  undoubtedly  in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nationSi 

one  Bepublic     But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Bepublic^ 

unless  it  assumed  the  Federal  form,   could  hftve  enir 

braced  so  laige  a  ccmntry,  one  which   included  many 

cities,'  and  sereral  tribes  which  in  earlier  days  had  been 

quite  distinct     The  Federal  form  too  was  then  in  its 

full  preyalence  among  the  Grecian  states,  and  was  that 

which  a  newly  founded  Bepublic  would  most  naturally 

adopi^    Of  the  Epeirot  magistrates  we  find  no  distinct 

^  Plut.  Pyrrh.  5.  tUidturay  ol  fiaffi\us  iv  Ucurffoptivt,  xmpi^  rrjs  BfoXor- 
rtios,  'AptUp  Att  B^<rayr€s  dpiettfurup  rcbs  'HircifK^of  icol  Spttif^w,  udrol 
liJkv  ip^tty  Kord  ro^s  v6funfs,  hetirovs  9k  n)y  /9flunXf W  iub^vKi^tiy  xofr^  rol^s 
p6iiovs. 

'  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  iv.  181)  calU  it  a  '*  loose  federacy  of 
republics.  *'  I  eee  nothing  to  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  the  Federal  tie  was 
looser  in  Epeiros  than  in  other  contemporary  Leagues. 

'  Seventy  were  destroyed  by  L.  ^milius  PauUus,  b.o.  168.  Liv. 
xly.  84. 

*  See  Schom,  Geschichte  Griochenlands,  p.  87,  and,  more  at  lai^go, 
Droysen's  Hellenismus,  ii.  482,  3.     Cf.  Tittmann,  730  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  IV.  mention  in  Polybioe ;  one  passage  in  IAyj  ^  implies  the 
B.C.  204.  existence  of  three  Generals,  and  it  has  been  ii^nionsly 
suggested'  that  they  represented  the  three  tribes  of 
Molossians^  Chaonians,  and  Thesprotiana  But  another 
B.C.  198.  passage  in  the  same  author'  seems  to  imply  a  single 
General,  and  a  subordinate  Commander  of  Cavalry.  Pos- 
sibly between  the  two  transactions  referred  to,  a  constitu- 
tional change  may  have  taken  place  in  Epeiros,  similar  to 
one  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider  in  the 
Achaian  League,  and  one  chief  magistrate  may  haye  been 
substituted  for  three. 

Phdkis^  Akamania^  and  Epeiros  may  thus  be  set  down 

as  having  enjoyed  real  Federal  Goyemments.    Thessaly, 

No  real      on  the  other  hand,  though  a  loose  connexion  sometimes 

in  Th£8-    existed  among  its  several  cities,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 

SALT.        having  at  any  time  attained  to  the  true  Federal  system. 

There  may  have  been  some  feeble  approaches  to  it  in 

earlier  times/  and  after  the  battle  of  Kynoskephalai,  an 

imitation  of  the  Achaian  constitution  seems  to  have  been 

set  up  under  Roman  auspices."    But,  throughout  the  time 

of  Greek  independence,  Thessaly  was  but  seldom  united 

as  one  political  whole,  and  whenever  it  was  so  united,  it 

was  always  merely  through  common  subjection  to  a  single 

Poflition     man.     The  Tagos  of  Thessaly  was  not  a  King,  because  his 

and  Power    ^_,  i         ■!• 

of  the       office  was  not  hereditaiy  or  even  permanent ;  neither  was 
TaJoT  ^  ^^  exactly  a  l^rant,  because  his  office  had  some  sort  of 

^  Liv.  zziz.  12.  Phoenlce  nrbs  'est  Epiri ;  ibi  prius  coUocutus  Rex 
[Philippufl]  cum  Aeropo  et  Darda  et  Philippo  Epirotarum  Prwtoribufl, 
postea  cum  P.  Sempronio  congreditur.  Affuit  colloquio  et  Amynander 
Athamanum  Rex  et  Magistratua  alii  Epirotarum  et  Acamanum. 

These  magistrates  conclude  a  peace,  so  they  probably  were  Pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  Assembly. 

'  See  Droysen  and  Schom,  u.s. 

'  Liv.  zxzii.  10.     Pausanias  Preetor  et  Alexander  Magister  Equitum. 

*  Niebuhr,  Rleine  Schriften,  i.  248.     Tittmann,  713  et  seqq. 
I  *  lb.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  vui.  361. 
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l^al  sanction.'  But  he  came  much  nearer  to  the  character  chap.  iv. 
either  of  a  King  or  of  a  Tyrant  than  to  that  of  a  Federal 
President  like  the  General  of  the  Achaians.     The  Tagos, 
a  citizen  of  one  Thessalian  city,  exercised  over  all  Thessaly 
a  supremacy  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  kingship,'  a 
supremacy  to  which  other  cities  submitted  with  reluctance,' 
and  to  which  they  were  sometimes  constrained  to  yield  by 
force  of  arms/   Nor  do  we  hear  of  anything  like  a  Federal 
Council  or  of  any  other  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
TagOB,  when  he  was  once  appointed.    Jasdn  of  Pherai  acts  Monarchy 
throughout  like  a  King,  and  his  will  seems  at  least  as  un- 
controlled as  that  of  his  brother  sovereign  beyond  the  Kam- 
bounian  hilla^    Even  Jasdn  seems  to  have  been  looked  b.c.  872-0. 
upon  as  a  Tyrant  ;*  possibly,  like  the  Athenian  D^mos^  he 
himself  did  not  refuse  the  name.*    Certain  it  is  that,  after  Undis- 
Jasdn's  death,  the  office  of  Tagos  became,  under  his  sue-  Tyranny 
eessors  Polyphr6n  and  Alexander,  a  Tyranny  of  the  worst  cessora 
kind*    In  the  next  century,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ?j£-  ^^^^ 
nominal  form  of  the  constitution,  Thessaly  was  practically 
a  dependency  of  Macedonia'  The  country  indeed  retained 
nominal  independence  enough  to  enter  into  treaty-engage- 

^  Xen.  Hell.  vL  1,  18.  Tax^  8i  6  *ld<rm¥  'fioKoywfUvats  ray6s  rmv 
StcffoXSw  ic9$€iffn(Kfu       lb.  vL  4,  28.  Miyas  fihf  ^¥  xol  did  r6  r^  p6fA^ 

'  Niebnhr,  KL  Sch.  a.B.  Die  Wiirde  des  Tagus,  welche  Jaflon  iiber- 
tragen  ward,  war  eine  konigliche.  Cf.  Herod,  v.  63,  where  we  find  a 
fiaffiKt^s  of  Thessaly,  meaning  doubtless  the  Tagos. 

'  See  the  whole  speech  of  Polydamas,  Xen.  Hell,  yl  1. 

*  lb.  VL  1,  5.  »  lb.  vi.  1,  18  ;  4.  29,  80. 

*  When  Jasdn  was  murdered,  the  assassins  were  received  with  honour  in 
various  Oreek  cities,  on  which  Xenophdn  (vi.  4,  82)  adds  f  icol  HijXow 
iydprro  Sri  UrxvpSs  4^uraM  ol^EXXrirts  wih6if  u^  nSpiunfos  yiwotro. 

'  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  4,  9.  'I^»r  K^  vuviiv,  trt  fiii  rvpatvoi,  ds  o^k  iirior^ 
fupot  t9i0hiis  tlfM. 

*  Xen.  HelL  vi.  4,  84.  'O  8*  ad  Tlok6<pp«fv  .  . .  KartcKn^wro  ri)r  recytiav 
rvpuyfUi  6iMiw,  lb.  85.  *Eir«2  8*  whhs  fAA.tflai^pos]  irap^\a/3«  n)y  ^xA^ 
Xoi^^^i  fi^v  OcTToAotf  rarybs  kyiytrro,  ict.X.  On  the  tyranny  of  Alexander, 
see  Pint.  Pel.  26  et  seqq. 

*  Pol.  ix.   28.     ^iKimtos  ,  .  .  ov  ii6vov  tw  cirl  Op^iif  v6Kimif  iyivtro 
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ments,  and  to  be  enumerated  in  lists  of  allies  alongside  of 

Thcssaly     Achaia  and  of  Macedonia  itself'    But  it  is  clear  that  the 

ency  of      wiU  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  was  practically  undisputed, 

dlnia!        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Thessalj,  as  elsewhere,  their  influence  was 

198  ^^^"    "^^^'^^^^d  ''^y  ^^®  worst  of  means,  by  fostering  disunion 

and  disorder  of  every  kind.'    We  know  that  elsewhere  an 

efficient  Federal  system  was  the  thing  which  they  most 

sedulously  discouraged,   and  no  system  of  the  kind  is 

likely  to  have  existed  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy. 

Legisia-      Flamiuinu^  was  a  lawgiver  of  a  better  sort ;  he  doubtless 

Qninctius  siuccrcly  dcsircd  to  give  both  Thesssaly  and  all  parts  of 

Fiarai-       Qrecce    as   much    liberty  as    was    consistent  with    the 

nmus,  •' 

B.C.  197.  dominant  interests  of  Rome.  His  constitution  at  least 
set  free  the  smaller  Thessalian  towns  from  their  previous 
bondage  to  the  great  cities,'  but  the  internal  constitutions 
of  the  towns  were,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  Boman, 
fixed  by  him  on  an  oligarchic  basis.^  But  even  a  freer  and 
better  system,  if  dictated  by  a  foreign  deliverer,  could  be 
of  little  value  then  and  of  little  interest  now.  There  is  no 
sign  of  anything  like  real  native  Federalism  in  Theasaly, 
and  therefore  any  minute  examination  of  Thessalian 
^  political  antiquities  would  be  alien  to  our  subject 


§  2.    0/  the  Boeotian  Leagtie. 

The  political  history  of  Boeotia  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  that  of  Thessaly ;  it  is,  indeed^  in  an  indirect  way, 

K^pios,  dwA  Kai  Berrakads  t^*  aih-6if  iirovijffaTO  Sick  riy  <^fiov.  This  seems 
accurately  to  diRtiDguish  between  the  cities  of  ChalkidikS,  directly  incor- 
porated with  Macedonia,  and  those  of  Thessaly,  merely  brought  under  an 
overwhelming  Macedonian  influence. 

^  Pol.  iv.  9.  'H  y^^vnnitrn  avfifiaxin  . .  •  'Axcuois,  *Hw€ipt&TaUf  ^»JC€tMr<, 
MaK€96ffi,  Boimrohf  */ucapyafft,  BtrraXols. 

«  Liv.  xxxiv.  61.  »  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Sch.  i.  248,  9. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viu.  S61. 
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one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  political  history  chap.  iv. 
of  Greece.   The  Bceotian  League  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ill  History 
arranged  political  contrivance ;  but  its  history  gives  us,  if  B(eotian 
only  by  way  of  warning,  some  of  the  lessons  which  are  most  ^^^^^^  '* 
needful  in  a  general  survey  of  Federal  Government     The  its  Wam- 
fate  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  is  a  constant  commentary        ' 
on  the  dangers  which  may  arise  to  a  Federal  State  from 
ihe  influ^ice  of  an  overwhelming  capital    A  great  capital, 
eveu  in  a  consolidated  state,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  a 
great  evU ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  capit^  among  a 
League  of  republics  is  more  perilous  stUL    A  single  great  Dangers 
city,  standing  out  prominently  above  all  the  others,  is  wheimUig 
always  likely  to  destroy  the  true  Federal  equality,  and,  in-  ^^^V^J? 
stead  of  remaining  a  single  equal  member,  to  become  first  the  state. 
President^  and  then  the  Tyrant,  of  the  League.    Of  course 
a  Federation  neither  can  nor  ought,  any  more  than  other 
form  of  government,  to  check  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  any  of  its  cities ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  secure  the  League  against  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence  on  the  part  of  any  single  member.    A 
Federal  State  will  -do  well  to  fix  its  Seat  of  Government 
anywhere  rather  than  in  its  greatest  city.     If  a  Federal 
State  has  a  capital,  the  same  dangers  at  once  arise  which 
even  in  a  consolidated  state  arise  from  the  influence  of  one 
preponderating  city.     But  in  a  Federal  State  they  are 
likely  to  assume  a  yet  worse  form.     In  a  monarchy  the 
capital  has,  after  aU,  no  different  legal  position  from  that  of 
another  town ;  it  is  invested  with  no  portion  of  sovereignty, 
nor  is  it  commonly  in  the  habit  of  legal  political  action. 
But  in  a  Federal  body,  the  capital  is  already  a  sovereign 
commonwealth,  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to,  distinct 
political  action  within  its  own  sphere ;  it  is  therefore  far 
more  likely  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  weaker  members 
than  can  be  done  in  a  monarchy  or  an  indivisible  republic. 
Most   of   the  wisest  Confederations    have  avoided  this 
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cHAi*.  iv.  danger,  by  having  no  capital  at  all,  none  at  least  in  the 
Most  Con-  same  sense  in  which  Paris  or  even  London  is  a  capitaL 
tionriave  ^^  ^^^^  ^®^  Akamanian  Federal  Meetings  held  on  an 
avoided  entrenched  hill-top,  and  Phdkian  Federal  Meetings  in  a 
dominant  temple  by  the  wayside.  The  Achaian  CJongress,  in  the 
^^^  best  days  of  the  League,  met  in  the  insignificant  town  of 

Aigion,  and  afterwards  in  the  seyeral  cities  in  turn.  In  the 
Dutch  Republic  the  enormous  influence  of  Amsterdam 
was  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  arrangement  by 
which  botl^  the  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  were  held,  not  at 
Amsterdam,  but  at  the  Hague.  So  either  a  wise  providence 
or  a  most  happy  accident  has  fixed  the  Seat  of  Government 
of  the  American  Union  in  a  city  which  is  simply  the  Seat 
of  Government,  and  nothing  else.  One  cannot  avoid  a 
vague  feeling  of  possible  danger,  if  the  gigantic  city  of 
New  York  were  the  permanent  dwelling-place  of  the 
Federal  President  and  Congress.  Happily  New  York, 
like  Amsterdam,  is  not  only  not  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  even  the  capital  of  the  State  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  So  in  Switzerland,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment till  lately  held  its  sittings  in  three  towns,  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Luzem,  in  turn.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  it  was  a  wise  arrangement  which  has  fixed  the 
Seat  of  Government  permanently  at  Bern.  Bern  indeed 
is  not  the  greatest  city  of  Switzerland,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  combines  an  amount  of  population  and  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  could  allow  it  to  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  a  capitaL  After  these  real  Confederations^  it 
seems  almost  ludicrous  to  speak  of  the  body  which  calls 
itself  a  Confederation  in  Germany,  but  even  that  takes 
care  to  hold  its  Federal  Meetings  at  Frankfort  and  not  at 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  Now  in  the  Boeotian  League  we  see 
the  evils  of  a  preponderating  capital  carried  to  their  ex- 
treme point.      The  great  city  of   Thebes   became    the 
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mistress,  and  in  the  end  the  tyrant,  of  the  whole  League.^  ohap.  iy. 
She  at  last  came  to  rule  with  greater  seyeritj  over  kindred  Position 
cities,  members  of  the  same  Federal  body,  than  Athens  in  the 
ruled  over  protected  or  conquered  States.    She  at  last  lS^*" 
became  the  object  of  a  relentless  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  smaller  towns,  which  surpassed  even  the  ordinary 
bitterness  of  hatred  between  hostile  Hellenic  cities.     In 
short,  the  whole  internal  history  of  Boeotia  is  one  long 
record  of  feuds  between  Thebes  and  the  other  cities, 
Flataia,  Thespla,  and  Orchomenos.    And  the  lesson  is  the 
more  striking,  because,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
our  scanty  notices  of  the  Boeotian  Constitution,  the  mere 
formal  position  of  Thebes  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  at 
aU  extravagant  or  anomalous.     To  the  great  executive 
college  of  the  Boeotarchs,  while  the  other  cities  contributed  between 
one  member  each,  Thebes  contributed  two.     That  is,  in  Lnd  i^- 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Federation,  the  great  city  of  Jj^*^  ^^^' 
Thebes  legally  commanded  only  two  votes  out  of  eleven  or 
thirteen.     Yet  we  find  the  Boeotian  League,  throughout 
two  thirds  of  its  history,  existing  only  as  an  instrument  to 
advance  Theban  interests,  constantly  to  the  disadvantage, 
sometimes  to  the  utter  destruction,  of  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  Confederatioa     At  last  the  weaker  cities  sink  into 
the  state  of  mere  subjects ;  they  are  spoken  of  by  Isokratto 
under  the  very  same  name  which  the  subject  Lakonian 
towns  bear  in  reference  to  Sparta.* 

It  is  probable  that^  in  the  actual  position  of  Boeotia,  a 
really  well  ordered  Federal  Government  was  impossible.' 
The  vast  superiority  of  Thebes  over  every  other  Boeotian 

^  Boeckh.  C.  I.  vol.  1.  p.  727.  Ant  plnrima  ex  Thebanoram  quasi 
dominomm,  gerebantor  potenti&  ant  ceteri  Bceoti  a  Thebanis  segregati 
alienas  seqni  partes  aolebant 

*  lack,  de  Pac.  §  141.  Td  ft^r  9n^wp  irpdr/funa  itwiip£s  Hx^v  yofUfertf 
tri  robs  wtpioiKovs  iMutovaw, 

>  Drumaim  (p.  440)  says,  "  Ein  Stadteyerein  in  Bootien  hatte  nach  der 
Beachaffeiiheit  des  Landes  mehr  yermbgen  miissen,  als  yiele  andere."    A 
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CHAP.  IV.  city  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  the  League.     In  PhdkiR, 
Akarnania,  and  Epeiros,  there  was  no  city  which  had  any 
such  clear  superiority  over  its  neighbours ;  among  them, 
therefore,  no  obstacle  existed  to  the  formation  of   an 
'^^  equitable  Federal  system.     The  wisdom  of  BoDotia  would 

stances  probably  have  been  to  follow  the  bold  precedent  of  Attica.' 
suiteTto  a  '^^  Smaller  Attic  towns  gave  up  all  sovereign  rights,  all 
^j^y^^^V*  distinct  political  being,  but  their  citizens  received  in  ex- 
nottoa  change  the  full  political  franchise  of  the  great  city  of 
System.  Athens.  Had  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns  been  willing,  in 
the  like  sort,  to  merge  themselves  in  the  great  city  of 
Thebes, — had  every  Boeotian,  like  every  Attican,*  received 
the  fiill  Theban  franchise, — each  town,  as  a  town,  would 
have  lost  its  rank  as  an  autonomous  city,  but  each  of  its 
citizens  would  have  gained  far  higher  and  more  enduring 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  and  free  Theban  common- 
wealth. But  the  Boeotian  towns,  even  in  forming  a 
political  union  with  Thebes,  still  clave  to  their  separate 
political  being,  a  political  being  which  could  not  be  prac- 
tically maintained  side  by  side  with  so  mighty  a  neighbour. 
Hence,  while  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica  were  filled  with 
attached  citizens  of  Athens,  the  smaller  towns  of  Boeotia 
were  filled  only  with  discontented  subjects  of  Thebes. 
The  result  of  this  peculiar  position  of  Thebes  was  that 
it  was  not  till  a  very  late  time,  and  then  only  for  a 
very  few  years,  that  Thebes  ever  took  that  position  in 
general  Grecian  politics  to  which  so  great  and  so  ancient  a 
city  was  otherwise  fairly  entitled.    Athens,  with  her  whole 

irwoiKUTfjiis,  had  local  prejudices  once  given  way,  might  easily  have  been 
formed,  and  might  have  obtained  much  power,  but  hardly  a  '*Stadteverein  " 
of  the  Achaian  sort. 

1  See  above,  p.  28. 

*  How  completely  Attica  became  merged  in  Athens  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  has  to  form  some  such  unusual  word  as  '*  Attican,"  to  express  an 
inhabitant  of  Attica  other  than  an  Athenian.  The  difference  between 
*A$tfV€uoi  and*ATTi«co^  was  perceptible  so  late  as  b.c.  800.   See  Grote,  ii  807. 
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territory  filled  with  loyal  citizens^  Sparta^  with  her  whole  chap.  iv. 
territory  filled  with  unresisting  subjects/  each  enjoyed  Eflfects  on 
peace  at  home,  and  each  might  aspire  to  the  general  Grecian 
supremacy  of  Greece.     Thebes  was  always  too  busy  in    ^^'y* 
maintaining  her  local  supremacy  to  aim  at  any  such  am- 
bitious schemes,  till  the  two  men  arose  who  were  to  give 
her  for  a  moment  both  a  local  and  a  general  supremacy 
such  as  she  had  never  held  before.* 


The  history  of  the  Boeotian  League  naturally  falls  into  Three 
three  periods.     The  first  extends  from  our  earliest  histo-  Boeotian 
rical  notices  of  the  country  to  the  first  dissolution  of  the  ^^^J^^ 
League  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.     The  second  includes  387. 
the  short  but  brilliant  period  of  Theban  greatness,  down  334. 
to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Philip  and  its  destruction  f^{ 
by  Alexander.     The  third  includes  the  history  of  Boeotia 
from  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  and  its  resto- 
ration by  Kassander  down  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
League  by  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus. 

Ehiring  the  first  period  we  find,  as  early  as  we  can  get  First 

Period 

at  any  certain  information,  the  Boeotian  cities  united  by  b.c.  776- 
both  a  religious  and  a  political  bond     They  formed  an  ^^'^' 
Amphiktyony,  and  they  also  formed  a  Federal  Govern-  Hceotia 
ment     Of  these  two,  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  religious  AmphUc- 
association  existed  before  the  political  League  and  served  ^p"^.^"^ 
as  its  groundwork.    The  Boeotian  Amphiktyony  held  its  League. 

1  The  Helots  several  times  revolted,  the  Perioikoi  never,  and  the 
Perioikoi  had  as  much  interest  in  snppressing  a  Helot  revolt  as  the 
Spartans  themselves. 

*  Drumann,  p.  428.  Daher  konnten  Sparta  nnd  Athen  das  Principat 
iiber  alle  Griechen  zu  erringen  streben,  wahrend  Theben  noch  dahin 
bemiiht  s^in  musste,  die  Herrschaft  in  Bootien  zu  erlangen. 

Compare,  at  this  moment,  the  three  great  despotisms  of  Europe. 
Russia  has  force  enough  to  keep  down  all  internal  enemies ;  France 
(whatever  its  ruler  may  have)  has  no  internal  enemies  to  keep  down ; 
Austria  is,  like  Thebes,  helpless  from  internal  dissensions. 
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CHAP.  IT  solemn  festiyal  at  the  temple  of  the  Itdnian  AthSnS  near 
Kordneia  ;^  its  title  was  the  Pamboiotia^'  a  name  formed 
after  the  same  analogy  of  so  many  other  religious  gather- 
ings of  the  same  kind  How  soon  this  Amphiktyonic 
connexion  grew  into  a  political  union  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  as  an 
institution  of  old  standing  during  the  PeloponnSsian  War. 
It  must  both  have  existed  and  have  been  perverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  before  the  oppressed  Plataians  sought 
B.O.  619  for  Athenian  help.  We  may  fairly  believe  that  the  Federal 
c.  510    '  union  of  Boeotia  was  as  old  as  Federal  institutions  in  any 

222).*" '^'  part  of  Greece. 

The  old  Boeotian  League,  as  far  as  its  outward  forms 
went,  seems  to  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
Federal  Government,  but  in  its  whole  history  we  trace 
little  more  than  the  gradual  advance  of  Thebes  to  a 
practical  supremacy  over  the  other  cities.  This  difference 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Boeotian  consti- 
tution is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  ordinary  language 

Use  of       both  of  Thucydid^  and  of  Xenophoa     Whenever  there  is 

the  words 

*' Boeotian'*  anything  like  a  formal  mention  of  the  whole  people,  in  the 

^^Theban*'  description  for  instance  of  a  battle  or  a  negociation,  the 

d^&^imS   word  used  is  ''Boeotian ;"  but  when  the  historians  narrate 

Xenophdn.  or  Comment  in  their  own  persons  on  the  policy  of  the 

League,  the  word  "  Theban "  is  commonly  used  instead. 

Thus  the  whole  argument  about  the  fate  of  Plataia  is  put 

by  Thucydid^s  into  the  mouths  of  "Theban,"  not  of 

"  Boeotian,"  orators,'  just  as  the  first  treacherous  assault 

on  the  town  is  attributed  wholly  to  Theban  heads  and  to 


^  Pans.  ix.  84, 1.  T^s^lTwlaf'ABritf&siffrl  t6  Up6^  kcXutoi  8i  kwh  'Irtfowu 
Tov  'Afi/^tKr6oifos.  This  smaller  Amphiktyonj  is  ascribed  to* a  son  of 
Amphiktydn,  as  the  great  one  at  Delphi  to  Amphiktydn  himself. 

*  Strabo,  voL  ii.  p.  265.  Cf.  Pol.  iv.  8 ;  ix.  84,  for  the  irw^pis  of 
the  Pamboidtia. 

'  Thuc.  iit  60.     Ol  9i|/3a««(  M^arrts  ....  Kkryow. 


^ 


) 
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ThetMm  handa'  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  chap,  it 
of  DSIion,*  and  the  n^^iations  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias,' 
he  gives  to  the  armies,  ambassadors,  and  senators  their 
formal  title  of  "Boeotians."  So  Xenophon  attributes  to 
"Theban"  politicians  the  proposal^  to  destroy  Athens  and 
the  receipt  of  bribes  from  the  Great  King,^  but  in  describing 
the  battles  in  the  Corinthian  war,^  he  too  falls  back  upon 
the  technical  name  "Boeotian."  This  usage  of  ordmarj 
language  exactly  expresses  the  truth  of  the  case.  The 
League  was  a  Boeotian  body  animated  by  a  Theban  soul ; 
the  devices  of  Theban  statesmen  were  habitually  carried 
out  by  the  hands  of  Boeotian  soldiers.' 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Boeotian  League  had  the 
form  of  a  real  Federal  Government  It  is  equally  evident 
that  it  altogether  wanted  the  true  Federal  spirit.  The  Constitu- 
common  government  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  League. 
whole  Boeotian  natioa  Its  most  important  magistrates 
bore  the  title  of  Boeotarchs ;  their  exact  number,  whether 
eleven  or  thirteen,'  is  a  disputed  point  of  Greek  archaeology, 
or  rather  of  Boeotian  geography.  For  our  purpose  the 
number  is  indifferent ;  the  important  point  for  us  is  that 
Thebes  chose  two  Boeotarchs,'  and  each  of  the  other  cities 


^  Thnc.  iL  2.     UpoiB6pr»s  ol  9vilkuoi,  ir.r.A. 

'  lb.  iv.  91.     Ol  Si  Boiwrol .  .  .  ^vyt\*yopro,  ir.r.X. 

*  ▼.  86  et  seqq.  thronghoat. 

*  Xen.  HelL  ii.  2.  19.  *hjn4xjtyov  KopMioi  fi^v  icai  eij/Soioi .  .  .  .  /ii| 
trwMeirBtu  *KBi^¥ciois, 

'  lb.  iiL  5,  8.     Ol  iv  rtus  Oif/Sais  wpofffrwr^s  ....  irc(9ov<ri  Aniepovs. 

*  lb.  iv.  2,  17  et  seqq. 

^  Tittmann  (p.  696)  seeniB  to  me  to  under-rate  throughout  the  practical 
sapremacy  of  Thebes  during  our  first  period. 

'  Thuc.  iv.  91.  T«y  iXXmy  pourrapx^Vj  ot  tltriv  Mcwa,  ot)  ^wnraivo^rrmp 
ldx*o^  ....  Uctytivhas  6  AlojJJ^v,  fioutrapx^y  iic  9ti$Ay  fier^  *Apiay0i99v 
Tov  A»<n/Mxi^v,  *ai  iiytftoyias  oi<nis  avrov,  k  t.X.  where  see  Dr.  Arnold's 
note,  and  compare  Boeckh,  vol.  i.  p.  727,  and  Mr.  Whiston  in  Diet,  of 
Antt  art.  Bceotarches. 

'  Boeckh  (u.8.)  explains  the  second  Theban  BoDotarch  to  have  been  the 
representative  of  some  town  formerly  a  member  of  the  League,  but  after- 
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one.^  The  same  narratiye  from  which  we  learn  this  &ct 
shows  also  that,  besides  the  cities  which  were,  in  name  at 
least,  sovereign  states,  Boeotia^  like  Switzerland  in  the  old 
time,  contained  districts  which  did  not  enjoy  direct  Federal 
rights^  but  which  were  connected,  in  some  subordinate 
way,  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  sovereign  cities.'  It 
may  however  be  doubted  whether  these  dependencies 
were,  strictly  speaking,  subject  districts,  like  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Uri,  or  whether  Boeotia  was  not,  like  the 
Orisons,  a  League  made  up  of  smaller  Leagues.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Boeotarchs,  as  representatives  of  the 
several  Boeotian  cities,  were  the  supreme  military  com- 
manders of  the  League,'  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
general  administrators  of  Federal  affairs.  This  is  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  military  commanders  in  a  Greek 


wards  merged  in  Thebes.  This  is  a  highly  probable  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  custom  ;  practically  the  double  Theban  Bceotarchy,  like  the 
four  members  for  the  City  of  London,  represented  the  superiority  of 
Thebes  to  the  other  cities. 

'  Mr.  Grote  (vL  523)  speaks  of  the  Bceotarchs  as  consisting  of  **  two 
chosen  from  Thebes,  the  rest  in  unknown  proportions  by  the  other  cities." 
Certainly  Thucydides  does  not  directly  say  that  there  was  one  Bosotarch 
firom  each  city,  but  almost  every  scholar  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
(see  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  179,  Eng.  Tr.),  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
arrangement  by  which  any  sovereign  city  would  be  left  without  its 
Boeotarch.  This  narrative  of  Thucydides,  and  another  which  will  presently 
be  referred  to,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  our  only  authorities  for  the  number 
and  power  of  the  B<Botarchs  during  this  first  period  of  the  League.  With 
the  Boeotarchs  of  the  days  of  Epameindndas  we  have  as  yet  no  concern. 

>  Thuc  iy.  76.  XatpaSytuv  8i,  i^  4s  *Opx^M^^y  |vi^cA.c7,  where  see  Arnold's 
note.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  word  (uKrcAciy  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  in  these  dependent  places  than  Dr.  Arnold  allows.  See 
also  Boeckh.  i.  728. 

>  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words  ^c/mWos  ofhrns  aurou,  in  the 
passage  of  .Thucydides  (iv.  91)  last  quoted,  imply  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand was  always  vested  in  a  Theban  Boeotarch,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
the  turn  of  Pagdndas  to  command  that  particular  day.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  the  Boeotian  army  at  that  time  was  not  drawn  up  in  any  uniform 
order,  but  the  troops  of  each  city  followed  their  own  customs.  The 
Thebans  were  twenty-five  deep,  the  others  in  different  proportions. 
Thuc.  iv.  93. 
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state,  as  we  Bee  by  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Ten  cHAr.  iv. 
Generals  at  Athens,  and  by  the  Federal  General  of  the 
Achaian  League.    The  Boeotarchs  of  course  command  at 
Delion,  but  they  also  act  as  administratiye  magistrates  of  ac  424. 
the  League  by  hmdering  Agesilaos  from  sacrificing  at  b.c.  397. 
Aulis.^    We  see  something  more  of  their  functions  in  a 
narrative  of  Thucydides  which  gives  us  almost  our  only 
glimpse  of  the  internal  working  of  the  Boeotian  Federal 
constitution.    During  nearly  the  whole  of  our  first  period, 
the    Boeotian   government  was   oligarchic.      Just  as  in 
Achaia  each  city  had  its  local  democratic  Assembly  and 
the  League  had  its  Federal  democratic  Assembly,  so  in 
Boeotia  the  Federal  Government  was  oligarchic,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  government  of  each  particular  city 
was  oligarchic  also.*    The  supreme  power  of  the  League 
was  vested  in  the  Four  Senates  of  the  Boeotians.'    Of  the  Tiie  Four 
constitution  of  these  Senates  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;    ^^^' 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  division  was  a  local  one, 
and  that  the  Four  Senates  represented  four  districta     If 
BO,  it  shows  that  the  Federal  bond  in  Boeotia  must  have 


^  Xen.  Hell.  iiL  4.  4.  Ol  fionArapx^h  'tif^^irr^t  hnr4as,  ic.t.A.  This  has 
a  militaiy  sound,  but  it  was  doubtless  in  strictness  a  measure  of  police. 

*  Mr.  Whiston  (Diet,  of  Antt.)  is  doubtless  justified  by  analogy  in 
supposing  that  each  Boeotian  city  had  its  own  fiovX't  or  Senate,  and  Hijfios 
or  Popular  Assembly  (see  Boeckh,  i.  729),  but  the  passage  which  he 
quotes  from  Xenophdn  hardly  proves  it  (Hell.  ▼.  2.  29)^  It  merely  speaks 
of  a  Theban  fiovk^  and  that  during  the  time  (b.o.  382)  when  the  Con- 
federation was  in  abeyance.  I  am  not  dear  about  the  existence  of 
Popular  Assemblies  in  the  Bceotian  cities  during  our  first  period.  There 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  abundant  evidence  for  their  existence  in  later 
times,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  many  inscriptions  in  Boeckh,  which 
mention  a  8^/105,  belong  to  the  days  of  the  old  oligarchic  League. 

>  Thuc.  V.  88.  ToAS  riacrapiri  0ovKais  r&v  Boutrtiy,  alrcp  ftvoy  rd  Kvpos 
ixowrV'  Tittmann  (p.  695)  assumes  their  representative,  and  denies  their 
aristocratic,  character.  The  latter  at  least  is  clear  enough.  A  Federal 
Iniuns,  like  that  of  the  Achaians,  is  mentioned  in  later  inscriptions  (see 
Boeckh,  L  728);  but  one  can  hardly  fancy  its  having  even  a  nominal 
existence  earlier  than  the  revolution  of  Pelopidas. 
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CHAP.  nr.  been  much  laxer  than  it  was  in  Achaia>  and  the  necessity 

of  consulting  several  Assemblies  suggests  resemblances 

between  the  constitution  of  Bceotia  and  the  constitution 

of  the  United  Provinces.     Still  less  do  we  know  how  four 

co-ordinate  Senates  were  kept  in  harmony  together ;  but 

B.O.  421.     the  only  glimpse  which  we  get  of  them  sets  them  before 

us  as  submissive  and  tractable  bodies,  which  commonly 

did  little  more  than  register  the  edicts  of  the  Bceotarchs.^ 

Their  constitutional  powers  seem  to  have  been  something 

like  those  of  the  American  Senate ;  the  Bceotarchs  propose 

to  them  a  scheme  of  a  treaty,  which  it  rests  with  them 

Dipio-       to  accept  or  to  reject     We  may  even  believe  that  the 

Action       Senates  were,  on  such  matters  at  least,  only  authorized  to 

Sei^M      consider  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Bceotarchs,  and 

and  the      that  they  had  no  initiative  voice  of  their  own."    It  is  clear 

B(sotarcD& 

that  the  actual  negociation  was  carried  on  wholly  by  the 
Boeotarchs,  just  as  it  would  be  by  an  American  President 
and  his  Ministry.  In  this  particular  case  the  Bceotarchs 
fiilly  expected  that  the  Senates  would  have  ratified  their 
proposals  without  examination  or  explanation,  and  they 
were  much  surprised  at  finding  the  proposed  treaty 
rejected'  The  whole  story  gives  us  a  very  poor  impression 
of  the  management  of  the  Boeotian  Foreign  Office. 

Though  the  BcBotarchs  were,  like  the  Athenian  Generals, 

practically  the  most  important  officers  of  the  state,  yet^ 

like  the  Athenian  Oenerals,  they  did  not  stand  formally  at 

Federal      its  head.     The  nominal  chief  of  the  League  was  a  magis- 

Archona.    trate  Called  the  Archon  of  the  Boeotians^^  whose  name 

^  Cf.  Orote,  rii.  84.  They  must,  as  Boeckh  (i.  728)  remarka,  have  been 
assembled  in  one  place. 

*  See  Arnold's  note  on  Thnc.  y.  88. 

'  Thuc.  ib.  OUfuwoi  Ti)y  fiovXi^y,  nh^  fxij  ctawo'iy,  odic  HKKa  ^^'cSr^oi 
4  &  ir<pl<ri  wpoHutyySpTts  wapatvovcty, 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  1694  (vol.  L  p.  776).  Mr.  Whiston 
infers  from  this  inscription  that  the  Federal  Archon  ''  was  probably  always 
a  Theban.'*     As  the  inscription  specially  mentions  that  the  particular 
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seems  to  haye  been  used  as  a  date  eyen  in  purely  local  obap.  it. 
proceedings  in  the  several  cities.^    We  also  find  local 
Archons  in  the  several  cities.'    Though  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions which  record  the  names  of  these  Archons  are 
doubtless  later  than  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  or  even  than 
E^assander^s  restoration  of  Thebes,  still  the  analogy  of 
other  states  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Archons> 
both  of  the  League  and  of  its  several  cities,  were  magis- 
trates of  the  highest  antiquity.     Probably  the  Boeotian, 
like  the  Athenian^  Archon  had  once  been  the  real  ruler  of 
the  state,  and  had  been  gradually  cut  down  to  a  routine  of 
small  duties,  sweetened  by  the  honour  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  year.  Of  the  particular  Archon  of  Thebes,  Plutarch  *  Theban 
records  an  usage,  which,  though  his  mention  of  it  belongs  ^  q^q^ 
to  a  time  later  than  our  present  date,  must  surely  have  ^^s^^^- 
been  handed  down  from  very  early  times.     The  Theban 
Archon,  at  least  in  the  interval  between  the  occupation  of 
the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas  and  the  delivery  of  Thebes  by  B.a  882- 
Pelopidas,  was  chosen  by  lot^^  and  kept  a  sacred  spear  of  ^^^* 
office  always  by  him.    These  customs  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  of  recent  introduction ;   they  savour  of  high 
antiquity,  and  point  to  the  Archon  as  a  venerable  pageant 
rather  than  as  a  magistrate  possessing  real  authority.     He 
is  spoken  of,  not  as  a  ruler  but  as  a  sacred  person,  and  it  is  Real  power 
clear,  from  the  whole  narrative  of  Xenophdn  and  Plutarch,  ie,^chi.' 
that  the  main  powers  of  the  state  were  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Polemarchs." 


Arehon  commemorated  was  a  Theban,  I  should  hare  inferred  the  contrary. 
This  inscription  is  of  a  Liter  date  than  the  restoration  by  Eassander. 

1  See  the  inscription  in  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  ii  182.    Xapovl^u 
ipXorros  Boutrois,  K.r.X. 

*  See  Rose,  Inscriptt.  Gnecc.  264  et  aeqq. 

*  De  Genio  Socratis,  80. 

^  lb.     6  Kudtutrros  (ipxtfv. 

*  See  especially  Xen.  Hell.  ▼.  2.  80.     rw  v6fMv  ncfAffifoKrof  4i%lim,  iroXt- 
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Yet,  with  all  this  show  of  good  Federal  Government^ 
the  true  Federal  spirit  could  have  had  no  place  in  a 
League  where  everything  was  carried  on  in  the  selfish 
interest  of  a  single  city.  What  the  position  of  Thebes  in 
the  Boeotian  League  really  was  is  shown  by  the  whole 
history  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  city  of  Plataia,  The 
Plataians  set  the  first  recorded  example  of  Secession  from 
a  Federal  Union.  But  it  was  most  certainly  not  Secession 
without  a  cause.  The  Plataians  broke  through  their 
Federal  obligations,  they  forsook  the  ancestral  laws  of  all 
Boeotia,^  but  it  was  because  those  obligations  and  those 
laws  had  been  perverted  into  mere  instruments  of  Theban 
domination.  They  fdund  the  Theban  yoke  too  hard  to 
bear,  and  they  sought  for  aid  against  the  oppressor,  first  at 
Sparta  and  then  at  Athens.'  Even  thus  early,  Secession 
from  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  by  impartial 
spectators  as  a  right  to  be  secured  against  the  over- 
whelming ascendency  of  Thebes.  The  Corinthians,  when 
called  in  as  mediators,  determine  that  Thebes  has  no  right 
to  control  any  city  which  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  the 
Boeotian  Confederation."  It  is  clear  that  language  like 
this  would  never  be  used  of  any  really  equal  Confedera- 
tion in  any  age.  If  a  mediator  were  to  be  called  in  to 
settle  American  differences,  the  form  of  his  decree  would 
not  be  that  New  York  should  leave  the  Confederate 
States  undisturbed.  That  the  example  of  Plataian  seces- 
sion was  not  followed  by  other  cities  may  be  partly  owing 
to  geographical  causea     No  other  Boeotian  city,  except 


^  Thnc.  iii.  66  et  aL  Th  vdrrup  Bota»T»y  Tirpia.  I  cannot  believe  in 
any  rivalry  between  Thebes  and  Plataia,  such  as  Drmnann  (437)  seems  to 
imply,  as  if  Plataia  disputed  the  first  place  in  the  League  with  Thebes. 
Drumann  also  strangely  omits  all  mention  of  the  connexion  between 
Plataia  and  Athens. 

'  Herod,  vi.  108.  vcc^ci^/itcyoc  thrd  Sfifiaionf.  Thuc  iii  55.  Src  Sfifiatbi 
i^MS  4$i6tr€urro. 

'  Herod. (u.s.  )'Ef  i^  9riPalovs  Boi«r«y  roi^s  fii|  fiovXofJkdyovs  isBoiorro^s  T€\4«iy. 
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Tanagra>  lay  so  temptingly  near  to  a  powerful  protector,  ohap.  it. 
And  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  at  once  tended  ni  feeling 
to  b^et  a  bitter  feeling  between  Athens  and  the  Boeotians  Thebes 
generally  and  to  show  how  little  real  help  Athens  was  able  towm!^^' 
to  give  to  a  dependency  beyond  Mount  Eithairdn.^    But 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  we  hear  in  general  terms  of  &o.  407. 
strong  disaffection  towards  Thebes  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  cities,'  and  in  one  case,  even  before  the  Peace  of  B.a  428. 
Nildas,  m  the  very  year  after  the  common  Boeotian  victory 
at  D^on,  the  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespia,  Thespia. 
on  the  ground  of  the   '' Atticism''  of  the  inhabitants.' 
The  language  of  Thucydidte  would  almost  imply  that  this 
was  a  mere  act  of  high-handed. Theban  violence,  without 
even  the  form  of  legitimate  Federal  actioa     He  adds  that 
the  Thebans  had  long  wished  to  destroy  Thespia.  and  now 
found  their  opportunity.    The  city  could  not  resist^  bo- 
cause  the  flower  of  its  warriors  had  fallen  in  the  war  with 
Athens.    Such  examples  as  this  and  that  of  Plataia  might 
well  cause  a  sullen  acquiescence  in  Theban  domination. 
Against  Thebes  backed  by  Sparta»  resistance  was  hopeless. 
It  was  not  till  long  after,  when  Thebes  and  Sparta  were  Orcho- 
enemiesy  that^  at  last^  on  a  favourable  opportunity  during  ^a  ^5. 
the  Corinthian  war,  Orchomenos  openly  seceded^    The 
event  is  recorded  byXenophon  in  the  form  commonly  used 
to  express  the  revolt  of  a  subject  or  dependent  state.  But^ 
long  before  this,  in  the  famous  pleadings  as  to  the  fate  of  Plataia. 
Plataia^  though  the  Thebans  put  prominently  forward  the  /  ' 
general  principles  of  Boeotian  Federalism,  still  the  whole 

1  See  Grote,  iv.  222. 

s  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  5.  2.  Bourr&p  fiJkif  yelp  iroAAo},  vXtovcjcrof^fiffyoc  i)ir3 
Oi|0ai«y,  tvsiAMp&i  oArots  tx"^^'^*^  'A^ypcri  84  oOS^k  6p&  roiovrw.  The 
date  of  this  dialogae,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  (see 
above,  p.  28),  between  Sdkrat^  and  the  younger  PeriklSs,  is  fixed  to  the 
year  407  by  Perikl^  being  spoken  of  as  a  newly  elected  GeneraL  He  was 
one  of  the  unfortunate  commanders  at  Arginousai. 

*  Thuc  iv.  138.     Bfifidtbi  ^<ntUmif  tc7xo<  vepuiKov,  icr.A. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  6.     A^oySpof  *Opxoti.wlovs  Mffrtifft  ^fialmy. 
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OHAP.  xv.  is  practically  treated  as  a  dispute  between  Plataia  and 
Thebes.  The  Plataians  ask  that  they  may  not  be  given 
up  to  the  yengeance  of  the  Thebans ;  they  pray  that 
Plataia  may  not  be  destroyed,  and  its  territory  not  be 
annexed  to  that  of  Thebes.^  They  prayed  in  Tain ;  the 
captives  were  massacred,  their  city  was  destroyed,  and 
their  territory  was  confiscated,  not  to  the  profit  of  the 
Boeotian  Union,  but  to  that  of  the  Theban  State.' 

Thus  the  power  of  Thebes  went  on  increasing,'  and  no 
doubt  the  discontent  of  the  smaller  cities  went  on  increasing 

Theban      also,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas.     Then 

claims  at 

the  Peace  we  first  find  the  Theban  claims  formally  put  forth  in  all  their 
^i^gg^  '  fulness,  but  only,  as  it  proved,  to  bring  utter  dissolution 
B.C.  887.  •  iipQu  the  whole  Confederacy.  In  the  Plataian  conference 
all  that  the  Thebans  had  ventured  formally  to  claim  was  a 
primacy,  expressed  by  a  word«  familiar  to  Greek  diplo- 
matic language,  and  not  formally  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  the  smaller  towns.  Aflterwards  we  have 
seen  the  Boeotarchs,  themselves  Federal  magistrates,  going 
through  at  least  the  form  of  consulting  the  Federal 
Councils.  But  now  the  Thebans  openly  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  representatives,  or  rather  as  the  sovereigns, 
of  all  Boeotia.  Antalkidas  comes  down  with  his  rescript 
from  the  Great  King,  ordering  that  all  Greek  cities  should 
be  independent.^    It  suited  the  policy  of  Sparta'  to  con- 

1  Thnc.  iii.  58.  TfUts  9h  «i  lerwwr^  ^ftSis  «a2  x^P^  ^'^  nxarai(8a 
6i7)3a18a  iro4if(rerc. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  68  (the  whole  chapter). 

*  Manso,  Sparta,  ilL  150.  Theben  begnligte  dch  nicht  die  erste,  es 
yerlaogte  die  Hauptstadt  im  bootischen  Lande  and  es  in  der  Art  za  seyn, 
wie  in  Lakonien  Sparta. 

*  Thuc.  iiL61.  O^K-ii^lovy  otToi,A<nr§p  erdxOnr6vfmToy,  i^ytfiopt^^ffBat 

^*  iljfiuy. 

*  Xen.  HelL  ▼.  1.  81.  Tcb  84  alAAof  *EXXsiyiias  vdKns  leai  /wcph  mii 
fiitydXas  airoySfiovs  d^ctmi. 

*  lb.  V.  2. 16.  EIk6s  iiftat  [AoJifJcw/wWovj]  r^t  fiky  Bomrlas  ^i/wAij^yai 
iwtts  n^  Kolf  %y  ^n. 
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Btnie  this  independence  in  the  strictest  sense  eyeiywhere  chap.  iy. 
except  in  Lakonia.  When  the  Peace  was  to  be  sworn  to, 
according  to  the  usual  Greek  custom,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  every  power  concerned,  Ambassadors  from  Thebes, 
not  Boeotarchs  or  Ambassadors  from  the  Four  Councils, 
demanded  to  take  the  oaths  on  behalf  of  all  Bceotia.'  The 
Spartan  King  Agesilaos  refused  to  receive  their  oaths,  or  to 
admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Peace,  unless  they  for- 
mally recognized  the  independence  of  every  Qreek  city, 
great  and  small  The  Ambassadors  had  no  such  instruc- 
tions from  their  Governments^  and  it  required  a  Lacedss- 
monian  declaration  of  war  to  bring  Thebes  to  consent  to 
such  terms.  They  were  evidently  understood  as  a  formal 
renunciation  of  all  Theban  superiority  in  Bceotia^  and 
apparently  as  a  formal  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  League  l?^^^^P\ 

tion  of  the 

in  any  shape.     As  the  Thebans  consented  to  the  required  Boeotiiui 
xeo^nition  of  independence,^  we  may  conclude  that  every  b.o^s^'. 
Boeotian  city  entered  into  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  a 
sovereign  commonwealth,  and  we  may  thus  look  upon  the 
old  Boeotian  Federation  as  formally  dissolved 

The  second  portion  of  Boeotian  history  includes  the  Second 
splendid  day  of  Theban  greatness  under  Pelopidas  and  B.a  887- 
Epameinondas.     As  I  am  not  writing  a  History  of  Greece,  ^^^' 
but  a  History  of  Federal  Government,  all  that  I  have  to  do 
m  to  pick  out  from  the  general  narrative  such  points  as 
bear  directly  upon  the  Federal  relations  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  Boeotian  towns.     By  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  all  Greek  cities,  great  and  small,  became  independent 
under  the  guaranty  of  Sparta.     But  Sparta  seems,  through- 

^  Xen.    HeU.   v.    1.   82.      Ol  9h   Biificuoi  i^^lovy   Mp  vdprm^  Boutrtiy 
Sfunfpai. 

'  Ibid.     O/  8^  r«v  Sf|fiai^^y  wp4ff$tis  4\€yo¥  tri  o^k  IwurrdkiUva  tr^lffi 
rtttira  cYi|. 

*  lb.  Y.  1.  38.    Oif/Sculpi  h  rdf  <nrair8ds  €iff^K9uv  ilirayKd(r9ii<rau,  cs^oySftavs 
d^mts  Tib  BoitrUu  wSktis, 
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CHAP.  iv.  out  Greece,  to  have  interpreted  independence  after  the 

The  Peace  same  Strange  fashion  as  she  had  interpreted  it  after  the 

in  the  ^    end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.     Either  at  once  or,  as  is 

Srorbf  °^  ^^^  likely,  gradually  after  some  interval,^  the  seyeral 

B.C.  387-2.  cities  were  occupied,  like  Athens  under  the  Thirty,  by 

Spartan     narrow  local  oligarchies,  supported  by  a  Spartan  harmost 

m  the       and  garrison.'     In  the  case  of  Thebes  we  know  how  this 

b!c.^ 882.    B^^  ^^  things  was  brought  about,  namely  through  the 

Restora-     treachcrouB  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas.'  Plataia  j 

Ph^ia,     ^^  restored,^  restored  as  an  equal  and  independent  city ; 

B.O.  c.  886.  i^  restoration  implied  not  only  a  loss  of  Theban  supremacy,  f 

but  the  actual  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  existing  Theban 

territoiy  which  had  formerly  formed  the  Plataian  district 

But  the  independence  of  Plataia^  like  that  of  the  other 

towns,  was  not  thought  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  a 

Lacedaemonian  harmost     Several  entirely  new  elements 

were  thus  introduced  into  the  world  of  Boeotian  politics. 

Olig^hic  Hitherto  Bceotia  had  been  less  affected  than  most  parts 

and  Demo- 
cratic       of  Greece  by  the  struggles  of  oligarchic  and  democratic 

parties.     The  Boeotian  cities  had  been,  from  time  imme- 

Weakness  morial,  oUgarchically  governed.   Oligarchic  govemment  was 

mocratic    doubtlcss,  in  Theban  eyes,  one  of  the  ancestral  principles 

^^Baotia.  ^^  ^^^  Boeotian  constitution,*  hardly  less  important  than 

the  other  great  principle  of  Theban  supremacy.  Not  that  a 

democratic  party  was  altogether  wanting  in  Boeotia^  but  it 

was  weak,  and  could  do  nothing  without  foreign  help.   De- 

B.C.  457.    mocracy  was  introduced  by  the  Athenian  victory  at  Oino- 

phyta^  but  democracy  did  not  flourish  on  the  uncongenial 

B.C.  449.    Boeotian  soil,^  and  oligarchy  reappeared  when  Bceotia  was 

*  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Grote*8  note,  z.  46. 

«  See  Isok.  Plat.  20,  21.     Cf.  Pol.  iv.  27. 

>  Xen.  Hell.  y.  2.  25  et  seqq. 

^  On  this  restoration  see  Grote,  z.  48. 

^  Td  wdyruv  Boiwrwy  irdrpia.     See  above,  p.  166. 

"  Arist.   Pol.  V.  3.  5.     *Ey  Oi^/Seus  /icrd  ti)k  4y  Olvo^^ois  tidxn»^  kokws 
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i^ain  detached  from  the  Athenian  alliance  by  the  first  chap.  iv. 
battle  of  Koroneia.     The  inyasion  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Delion  was  planned  by  Athens  in  concert  with  a  demo-  b.c.  424. 
cratic  party  in  Boeotia>  ^  but  the  utter  failure  of  the  scheme 
doubtless  gave  a  deep  and  lasting  blow  to  the  democratic 
interest     The  histories  of  Plataia  and  Thespia,  as  already  Thebes, 
recorded,  leave  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  democratic  or  ^^centro 
Athenian  party  was  the  party  of  the  independence  of  the  ^^  ^^^- 
smaller  cities  against  Thebes.     But  the  dissolution  of  the 
League,  and  the  Spartan  occupation,  for  such  it  was,  which 
followed,  must  hare  put  matters  on  quite  another  footing. 
Oligarchy  no  longer  meant,  either  in  Thebes  or  elsewhere, 
the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  land,  whose 
rule,  in  a  country  where  it  had  been  so  little  interrupted, 
may  well  have  involyed  no  practical  oppression.'    Olig- 
archy now  meant  the  domination '  of  a  small  number  of 
citizens,  whose  power  rested  entirely  on  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  force.     A  powerful  democratic  spirit  was  naturally  becomes, 
called  forth,  and,  above  all,  at  Thebes,  hitherto  the  centre  volution, 
of  oligarchy.     A  democratic  revolution  delivered  Thebes  the^centoe"' 
at  once  from  her  traitorous  citizens  and  from  her  foreitrn  ^^  ^emo- 

,      cracy. 

gamson,  and  the  new  Theban  Democracy  entered,  under 
Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas,  upon  its  short  and  glorious 
career.  There  is  no  portion  of  Grecian  history  which  more 
thoroughly  awakens  our  sympathies  than  all  that  personally 
concerns  those  two  most  illustrious  citizens.  We  hardly  Career  of 
know  which  more  to  admire,  Pelopidas  the  slayer  of  the  [B^a^879^ 

864]  and 
1  Thnc.  It.  76. 

*  The  Platonic  S6krates  (Eritdn,  c.  15)  calls  (b.o.  899)  Thebes  and 
Megara  well  governed  cities — tdyofiovfjJyas  w6\tis  iced  rcSr  di^pw  roi^f 
KwrfiiuT^ovs — tdvofiovvTeu  7^,  «r.T.A.  He  does  not  call  them  ^^voim^imvos 
simply  as  being  oligarchic,  as  he  goes  on  to  blame  the  ill  govermiicnt  of 
oligarchic  Thessaly — ^«rci  yctp  81)  wKtitrrni  drc^ia  kcBl  ^oAeurk. 

*  Xenophdn  himself  uses  the  strong  word  Zvywrr^ia,  only  less  strong 
than  Tvptavls,  meaning  in  fact  a  Tyranny  in  the  hands  of  several  persona 
instead  of  one  only.  iF  viaais  yAp  rats  «tJAc<n  HvyturrHeu  KoBwmiKttrav 
fiSsTcp  iv  ^0<us.     Hell.  V.  4.  46. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Tyrants^  or  Epamein6ndas  who  refuses  to  stain  his  hands 
Epamei-     even  with  Tyrants'   blood.     The  fight  of  Leuktra,   the 
[B.C.  S79~  invasion  of  Lakonia^  the  restoration  of  MessSnS,  the  foun- 
^^^^         dation  of  Megalopolis^  the  deaths  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly 
and  of  Epameindndas  at  Mantineia^  are  all  among  the  most 
spirit-stirring  scenes  even  in  the  eventful  history  of  Greece. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Pelopidas  and  Epameindndas 
were  the  chieft  of  a  people  utterly  unworthy  of  them ;  that 
Bad  re-      the  momentary  greatness  of  Thebes  did  but  leave  Greece 
Thebansu-jet  more  disunited,^  more  ready  to  become  the  prey  of 
premacj.    ^y^^  Macedonian  aggressor ;  and  that^  looking  at  the  matter 
with  the  eyes  of  a  historian  of  Federalism,  this  second 
period  of  Boeotian  histoiy  is  yet  more  disastrous  than  the 
Nominal    first  period  before  the  Peace  of  Antjilkidaa.     The  League 
of  the       was  nominally  revived  ;   constitutional  Federal  language 
&^.  ^^  employed  in  formal  documents,'  and  Boeotarchs,  and 
tarcha       not  mere  local  Polemarchs,  again  appear  as  the  com- 
manders of  the  Boeotian  armies."     It  is  also  clear  that^ 
B.C.  878.    immediately  after  the  Theban  Revolution,  the  Theban  cause 
was  popular  in  the  Boeotian  cities.*    No  doubt  the  Theban 
Democracy,  like  the  Athenian  Democracy,  put  itself  for> 
ward,  and  that  for  a  while  sincerely,  as  the  champion  of 
Liberal      independence  and  democratic  government  eveiywhere,  in 
fflon^of      opposition  alike  to  native  oligarchies  and  to  LacedaBmonian 
garrisons.     But  the  result  soon  showed  how  impossible  it 

^  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  6,  27.  *AKpi<rla  91  icol  rapax^  ^ri  wXttttv  n€rA  rfjir 
[iy  Morriw (a]  /idxn^  iy4yero  ^  rp^adtF  iv  rg  'EWdSu  Four  years  after- 
wards Philip  took  Amphipolis. 

*  The  Koitril  (r^yo9os  r£v  BomtcSv  (Diod.  xv.  80)  received  complaints 
from  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Phend  (b.o.  864) ;  and,  just  before 
Chair6neia  (b.c.  888),  Philip  sent  an  embassy  M  r6  Kotydv  r&y  BoittrSy 
(Diod.  xvi.  85).     Cf.  above,  p.  168,  note  8. 

>  The  number  now  was  seven  (Paus.  ii.  IS.  6,  7).  I  do  not  know  of 
any  distinct  evidence  whether  any  of  these  Boeotarchs  were  really  chosen 
by  the  smaller  towns  or  not. 

*  See  Grote,  x.  215,  268.  Xenophon  (Hell.  v.  4.  46)  seems  to  imply  a 
sort  of  secession  of  the  D€mos  from  the  smaller  cities,  4  fUyroi  Hi/Aos  i^ 
airtiv  [rAv  woKimv]  f/j  tAj  9i^fias  dirffxa'pct. 
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was  that  an  oTerweening  city  like  Thebes  should  eyer  enter  ohap.  iv. 
into  the  trae  Federal  relation  with  weaker  states.     Thebes 
showed  more  quickly  than  Athens,  or  even  than  Sparta, 
how  easily  Presidency  may  be  developed  into  Empire.     It 
does  not  indeed  prove  much  that  the  recovery  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  is  spoken  of  by  Xenophdn  in  terms  which 
are  applicable  only  to  a  reconquest  by  force  of  arms.^    To 
a  Lakonian  partisan  like  that  renegade  Athenian,  the 
expulsion  by  Theban  hands  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  the 
oligarchy  which  he  maintained,  doubtless  seemed  to  be  the 
high-handed  extinction  of  a  legal  government  by  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  invader.      But  though  the  Boeotian  cities  Real  sub- 
willingly  entered  into  a  revived  Boeotian  League,  they  soon  {^i^i^J 
found  that  a  Boeotian  League  was  now  only  another  name  ^^^^®»  ^ 
for  bondage  to  Thebes.     A  nominally  democratic  Boeotian 
Assembly,  instead  of  four  oligarchic  Senates,  might  now 
sit  to  roister  Theban  edicts  in  the  name  of  the  League, 
but  the  practical  nature  of  the  relation  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  cities  admits  of  no  doubt.     It  is  enough 
that   the   language    of   historians    and    orators    always 

1  Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  63.  Bpdffttts  9ij  iffrptn-f^oyro  oi  6if/3a7oi  M  tcU 
w^piouctBas  w6\tis  [mark  the  word  wtpioutiias]  iced  ir^iv  adrds  drtXdfifiavoy. 
Vh  1.  1.  ol  8^  BTifieuoif  hrtl  Keer^ffrpi^canro  rdi  iy  rf  Boiwrtif  •k6\us, 
iirrpdrfvoy  ical  tls  ri^y  ♦wxfSo.  This  clearly  implies  actual  warfare,  but 
what  follows  the  first  of  the  two  passages  as  clearly  implies  that  it  was 
a  warfare  in  which  the  D^mos  in  the  cities  attacked  took  the  Theban  side. 
Still  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Grote's  meaning  when  he  says  (z.  188,  4) 
"that  the  Thebans  .  .  .  revived  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  is  clearly  stated 
by  Xenophdn  *' — ^iu  the  two  passages  jnst  quoted.  It  is  elearly  stated  that 
"the  Thebans  again  became  presidents  of  all  Boeotia  "  (p.  183),  but  surely 
not  that  they  revived  a  confederacy.  Xenophdn  speaks  not  of  reviving 
a  confederacy,  but  of  Thebes  warring  against  and  conquering  certain  cities. 
Considering  Xenophdn's  prejudices,  his  language  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  otherwise  sufficiently  established,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Federal  system  was  at  least  professed.  But  surely  his  words  do 
not  clearly  state  it.  And  considering  what  happened  to  Plataia  and 
other  cities  so  soon  after,  I  certainly  think  that  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  case  is  better  set  forth  in  the  w<ndi  "subjugation"  and  "submitted" 
used  by  Biihop  Thirlwall  (▼.  71). 
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CHAP.  lY.  implies  that  Thebes  had  become  practically  soyereign. 

The  smaller  cities  are  spoken  of  in  language  which  implies 

subjection ;'  we  hear  now,  not  of  a  Boeotian  Confederation, 

but  of  a  Theban  State,  into  which  other  cities  are  com- 

Destrac-     pclled  to  merge  themselves  against  their  will.'    Finally  we 

g°^  °/       hear,  during  this  period,  of  the  utter  destruction  by  Theban 

towns :       hands  of  no  less  than  four  Boeotian  towns.     Plataia  now 

B.C.  873     paid  for  the  crime  of  haying  so  long  been,  first  an  Athe- 

OtcIo-*      '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *  Spartan  outpost'    Orchomenos,  once 

°^®^QPQ     rescued  by  the  personal  interference  of  Epameinondas,^  at 

or  863;  of  last^  during  that  hero's  absence,  became  the  victim*^  alike 

B.c^87Sor  of  its  ancicut  mythical  rivalry,'  and  of  its  more  recent 

KoiineU.^^  political  Opposition.     Thespia^  disaffected  even  before  the 

B.C.  863?    fight  of  Leuktra,^  was  destroyed  soon  after,  and  Kordneia 

shared   the   fate  of   Orchomenos."     These   events,    the 

destruction  of  so  many  Hellenic  cities,  above  all  of  the 

ancient  and  renowned  Orchomenos,  to  which  Thebes  her- 

1  Tl€p(outoif  v€piouclh9s  v^X««5.     I  havo  already  mentioned  this  use  of 
the  word. 

'  See  the  expressions  used  in  the  Plataic  Oration  of  Isokrat^s,  8,  11, 
fjk'ii  W€ur6€uray  r^v  Wun-euiw  ir6Kuf  cUA&  fiuur0€uray  6ifi9o/ois  [not  Bomrois] 
ff\nfr€\9ip — riis  a^9T4pas  voXtrc^os  aMp  9€OfUvovs  Kowmpis7y  dtneyKdfovtn — 
oVKrcActK  is  rds  Oi(/3as — wposrdrrtiw  i^/uy — od  r&y  iKK»p  d^Kriop,  ic.r.X. 
Something  is  doubtless  to  be  allowed  for  angry  Plataian  (or  Isokratic) 
oratory,  something  doubtless  to  the  old  special  hatred  between  Thebes 
and  Plataia ;  still  the  most  vehement  orator  in  South  Carolina  would  not 
use  such  language  with  regard  to  any  single  Northern  State,  though  ho 
might  apply  it  to  the  Northern  Union  in  generaL 

'  The  details  of  the  destruction  of  Plataia  are  given  by  Pansanias, 
ix.  1.  4.  et  seqq. 

*  Diod.  XV.  67.     Pans.  ix.  15.  8.    Thirlwall,  v.  168,  9.     Grote,  x.  264. 

B  Diod.  XV.  69.  The  Plataians  were  only  expelled ;  the  men  of  Orcho- 
menos were  killed  and  the  women  and  children  sold,  like  the  MMians  and 
Ski6naians  by  Athens.  According  to  Pausanias  (ix.  16,  14)  the  Thebans 
slew  or  branded  such  Boeotian  exiles  as  they  met  with  in  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  carnxMiigns. 

*  Isok.  Plat  11.  Od  rmv  dXXmv  airrots  \jdvifiaiois\  dptcrSop^  d\\d  voXd 
fA&Woy  *Opxofi9yiois  ^pop  ol<rriov'  otrtts  yiip  ttx^  ^^  vaXai6y. 

7  Paus.  ix.  13.  8,  14.  1 — 4.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Thespia  is 
doubtful,  see  Thirlwall,  v.  86.     Grote,  x.  219. 

*  On  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Kordneia,  see  Grote,  x.  427. 
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self  had  once  been  tributary,  raised  a  feeling  of  profound  chap.  iy. 
indignation  throughout  Greece.^    When   the   genius  of 
Epameindndas  no  longer  guided  her  counsels,  and  even 
during  his  lifetime  whenever  he  was  not  at  hand  to  restrain 
her  passions,  Thebes  stood  forth  as  a  city  of  coarse  and  ^?.?™l  ^ 

dislike  of 

brutal  upstarts,  who  had  suddenly  risen  to  a  place  in  the  Thebes 
Hellenic  world  for  which  they  were  utterly  unfit'    No  out* 
Grecian  city  seems  ever  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  ^^^Jt, 
hated  than  Thebes  was  between  the  battle  of  Mantineia  888. 
and  the  battle  of  Chair6neia.     Athens  felt  for  her  a 
repugnance  which  she  never  showed  towards  either  her 
Spartan  rival  or  her  Macedonian  conqueror.    To  overcome 
this  loathing,  and  to  range  the  warriors  of  Thebes  and 
Athens  side  by  side  against  Philip,  was  the  most  glorious 
exploit  of  the  glorious  life  of  DSmosthenSs.' 

The  dates  of  these  acts  of  Theban  violence  towards  the   « 
smaller  Bceotian   cities   are  in  some    cases  matters  of 
dispute.     Most  of  them  occurred  after  the  battle    of 
Leuktra,  but  that  of  Plataia  took  place  before.    Certain  it  Theban 
is  that^  just  before  that  battle,  the  Theba^  claims  had  before  the 
risen  to  their  full  height.     In  the  negociations  which  ^^^^^ 
preceded  it  we  seem  to  read  over  again  the  negociations  »-C'  ^^i. 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.*    The  Thebans 
swore  to  the  Peace,  or  were  willing  to  swear  to  it,  in  the 
name  of  all  Boeotia.^    Agesilaos,  as  before,  demands  a 

»  See  Grote,  x.  427,  xi.  285. 

'  EphoTOB,  quoted  by  Strabo,  ix.  2.  (ii.  248,  Tauch.)    TcAetm/o-oi^ot  7^ 

ytwrofUwovs  adr^s  fjL^yoV  cdfrtoy  Hh  ttyeu,  r6  kSywr  teal  6fu\ias  rris  rpds 
iyOpcirovs  ihtyoopiifrai,  fi6yiis  8^  i'rifA€\ii$rivu  Trjs  kot^  wo\(fi&y  dpervs, 

'  See  a  noble  passage  in  Arnold's  Rome,  ii  331. 

*  Pansanias  (ix.  13.  2)  evidently  confounded  the  two  occasions,  as  he 
introduces  Epameinondas  as  the  Theban  orator  before  the  Peace  of 
AntaUcidas. 

■  It  is  certainly  hard  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  this 
event  given  by  Xenophdn  (HelL  vi.  3.  19)  and  by  Plutarch  (Ages.  28)  and 
Pausanias  (see  last  note).  But  they  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  contradictory 
as  Mr.  Grote  thinks  them  (x.  231,  note).    In  Xenophdn's  story,  the  Theban 
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CHAP.  lY.  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  other  Boeotian 
cities,  and  the  admission  of  each  to  swear  in  its  own  name^ 
as  a  sovereign  commonwealth.  The  Thebans  again  refiise ; 
they  are  again  excluded  from  the  treaty,  but  this  time 
with  yery  different  results.  Their  former  refusal  and 
exclusion  had  been  followed  by  their  submission,  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  League,  at  last  by  the  occupar 
tion  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison. 
The  present  refusal  and  exclusion  was  indeed  followed  by 

B.O.  871.  a  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of  Boeotia^  but  that  invasion  was 
crushed  at  the  fight  of  Leuktra,  and  soon  after  repaid  by 

B.C.  869.    the  presence  of  Theban  invaders  in  Sparta  itself. 

In  this  negociation,  as  in  the  former  one,  Thebes  for- 
mally claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  Boeotia^  the 
representative  of  the  whole  Boeotian  body  towards  other 
^   powers.    She  demands  to  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of 

Ambassadors  first  allow  Thebes  to  be  set  down  as  baving  sworn,  and  on  the 
next  day  demand  {iK4\tvoy)  to  have  the  name  '*  Thebans  "  struck  oat,  and 
"Boeotians"  substituted.  Mr.  Grote  asks  "why  should  such  a  man  as 
Epamein6ndas  (who  doubtless  was  the  envoy),  consent  at  first  to  waive  the 
presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did  consent, 
why  should  he  retract  the  next  day  ? "  Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  pro- 
ceeding is  capable  of  another  explanation,  and  that  there  is  no  "waiving 
of  presidential  claims,"  and  no  "retracting  the  next  day."  It  is 
evident  from  the  language  of  all  the  historians  and  orators,  that  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes  was  now  far  more  openly  avowed  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  League,  and  that  the  word  "  Theban  "  was  now  constantly 
used  where  "  Boeotian  "  would  have  been  used  in  the  preceding  century. 
The  Thebans  might  well  swear  as  "  Thebans/'  meaning  to  carry  with  them 
the  whole  of  their  confederates ;  to  say  "  Theban  "  rather  than  "  Boeotian  " 
might  be  meant  not  as  any  "  waiving  of  presidential  claims,"  but  rather  as 
the  strongest  way  of  asserting  them.  But  Ag^laos  might  very  well  choose 
to  take  it  in  a  contrary  sense  ;  he  would  call  on  the  other  Boeotian  cities 
to  swear  separately  ;  the  Thebans  would  then  demand  to  have  the  doubtful 
word  "Thebans"  changed  into  "Boeotians;"  that  is,  to  have  their  oath 
taken  as  the  oath  of  all  Boeotia.  Then  would  follow  the  lively  dialogue 
between  Epameindndas  and  Agdsilaos  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias, 
preceded  probably  by  some  such  reasoning  on  the  Theban  side  as  Mr.  Grote 
supposes. 

>  This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  Pausanias  (iz.  18.  2)  than  by  any 
one  else. 
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contracting,  by  her  single  act,  international  obligations  chap.  it. 
binding  on  all  the  Bceotian  citie&     In  this  negociation,  as  Gradual 
in  the  former  one,  the  Spartan  King  refuses  to  recognize  ^^^ 
Thebes  in  any  such  character.     He  knows  Thebes,  only  as  T^?i>aa 

11^1  T*  'J        claims. 

he  knows  Orchomenos,  as  one  Bceotian  city  out  of  sereral, 
capable  of  contracting  for  herself  alone,  and  whose  obli- 
gations are  bindii^  on  no  other  Boeotian  commonwealth. 
Here  is  indeed  a  change  on  both  sides  since  the  Lace- 
daemonian judges  sat  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
arguments  of  Theban  and  Plataian  orators.     Then  all 
that  Thebes  formally  claimed,  whatever  she  practically 
exercised,  was  a  mere  supremacy  implying  no  absolute 
subjection,  and  even  that  she  grounded  on  old  Boeotian 
custom,  and  on  her  own  rights  as  the  supposed  metro- 
polis^   of  the    other   Boeotian  towns.     Then,   whatever 
Thebes  claimed,  Sparta^   as  her  interest  then  dictated, 
was   ready  to  allow.      Now  Thebes   employs,   even  in 
her  formal  claims,  the  language,  no  loi^r  of  a  metro- 
polis or  of  a  Federal  president,  but  of  a  sovereign,  or 
rather  of  a  tyrant^  city.     Now  Sparta^  in  pursuance  of 
what  has  now  become  her  interest,  denies  not  only  the 
claims  lately  advanced  by  Thebes,  but  the  general  principle 
of  any  kind  of  Boeotian  unity,  a  principle  certainly  as  old 
as  any  other  immemorial  fact  of  Qrecian  politics.     But  if 
the  claims  of  Thebes  had  grown  between  the  siege  of 
Plataia  and  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  they  had  again 
grown  between  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  nego- 
ciations  at  Sparta.'    Here,  on  her  own  ground,  Spartan 
pride  received  such  a  home-thrust  from  the  audacious  f^^®^ 
Theban  as  Spartan  pride  had  never  before  dreamed  of  Thebes  in 

BcBotia 

Epameindndas  ventured  on  a  parallel  such  as  assuredly  and  Sparta 
tiie  most  daring  imagination  had  never  ventured  on  before.  "^^^^^^^ 

'  Thac.  iii  61.     If^v  tcrurdrrmy  HKdiratatt  tcrtpav  rtis  tfXAi}t  Boimrlca, 

K.T.X. 

*  See  Xen.  Hell.  yi.  8.  2. 
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CHAP.  lY.  Thebes  will  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  when  Sparta  recognizes  the  independence  of  the 
Lakonian  towns.  Thebes  will  allow  Orchomenos  to  swear 
as  a  separate  commonwealth,  when  Sparta  allows  Amyklai 
to  swear  as  a  separate  commonwealth.  Here  the  claims  of 
Thebes  stand  plainly  before  us  in  the  naked  form  of  unal- 
loyed tyranny.  We  have  already  more  than  once  seen  the 
Boeotian  cities  described,  in  relation  to  Thebes,  by  the 
same  name  of  subjection  by  which  the  Lakonian  cities^  are 
described  in  relation  to  Sparta.  We  now  see  this  parallel 
in  all  its  ftdness  formally  avowed  as  a  principle  of  Theban 
politics.  The  Boeotian  towns  are  to  be  mere  Perioikoi  of 
Thebes,  no  longer  sovereign  members  of  a  Boeotian  League, 
of  which  Thebes  was  at  most  a  constitutional  President. 
The  comparison  was  equally  daring  in  the  claims  which  it 
made  on  behalf  of  Thebes  and  in  the  threat  which  it 
implied  against  Sparta.  No  such  revolutionary  words  had 
ever  before  been  heard  in  any  Grecian  congress.    No 

1  Isok.  Panath.  195.  'Oi^<{/ia<r<  /a^v  wpoaayopwofUrovf  its  v6\fis  oUcovvreUf 
ri^y  84  H^vofuy  txovras  ikdrrw  rwy  8i(/i«y  reSv  vap*  iffuy,  Tho  whole  passage 
is  a  cnrious  picture  of  the  position  of  the  vtpioiKoi.  Of  course  an  Attic 
5^/iof,  as  such,  was  politically  nothing,  but  its  inhabitants  severally  were 
Athenian  citizens  ;  a  Lakonian  ir6\is  was  also  politically  nothing,  while  its 
inhabitants  severally  were  mere  helpless  subjects  of  Sparta. 

The  Lakonian  ir^Acis  are  mentioned  in  jather  a  different  way  in  a  curious 
passage  of  Herodotus  (vii.  234)  where  Bemaratos  tells  Xerzes  of  the  many 
Lacedeemonian  cities,  among  which  he  merely  speaks  of  Sparta  as  the 
greatest,  and  inhabited  by  the  bravest  among  the  brave  Lacedaemonians. 
Herodotus  was  not  a  politician  like  Thucydides  or  Polybios,  still  less  was 
he  a  pamphleteer  like  Isokrat^s ;  such  a  description  was  quite  enough  for 
his  conception  of  a  picturesque  dialogue  between  Xerxes  and  Demoratos, 
without  bringing  in  political  distinctions  which  Xerxes  would  not  have 
understood.  But  a  mere  **  £nglish  reader  "  might  be  led  seriously  astray 
as  to  the  political  condition  of  Lakonia  by  reading  this  single  passage  of 
Herodotus  by  itself.  Yet  strange  to  say,  Professor  Rawlinson,  who 
discusses  at  large  the  population  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  who  adds  to 
the  Book  a  learned  dissertation  about  Alarodians  and  Orthocorybantes, 
does  not  vouchsafe  the  "  English  reader'*  the  least  information  as  to  the 
real  political  condition  of  Amyklai  and  Epidauros  Limera. 

On  these  Perioikic  ir6\9ii  see  Grote,  iL  484  et  seqq. 
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Greek  had  erer  yet  questioned  the  absolute  rights  of  chap.  tv. 
Sparta  over  the  Lakonian  towns.     No  Spartan,  probably 
no  Greek,  had  ever  before  imagined  that  treaties  requiring 
that  every  Greek  city  should  be  independent  might  be  so 
construed  as  to  make  Amyklai  independent  of  Sparta  as 
well  as  to  make  Orchomenos  independent  of  Thebes. 
Epameindndas  now  put  forth  a  principle  which  at  once 
loosened  the  very  foundations  of  Spartan  dominion,  and 
he  lived  to  carry  out  his  principle  in  the  most  practical 
shape.     Before  his  work  was  over,  he  had  rent  away  from 
Sparta  half  her  territory,  and  had  set  up  an  independent  b.o.  869. 
MessSn^  in  opposition  to  Sparta,  as  Sparta  had  set  up 
an  independent  Plataia  in  opposition  to  Thebes.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  rejoice  even  at  the  mere  humiliation 
of  Sparta,  and  still  more  so  at  the  restoration  of  the  The  claima 
heroic  commonwealth  of  MessSnfi.*    But  it  is  clear  that  exclude  all 
the  words  of  Epameindndas  contained  a  sentence  of  death  ^^?  ^^^' 
against  Boeotian  Federalism  or  Boeotian  freedom  in  any  Boaotia. 
shape;*  it  is  clear  that,  though  he  held  back  his  un- 
worthy countrymen  from  the  grosser  acts  of  oppression, 
yet  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  mere  aggrandizement  of 

1  The  restoration  of  Messrs  however,  except  as  a  mere  blow  to  Sparta, 
proved  a  failtire.  The  career  of  the  restored  MessSnians  is  inglorious, 
quite  unworthy  of  the  countrymen  of  the  half-mythic  AristomenSs,  or  of 
the  gallant  exiles  of  Naupaktos.  The  glory  of  Epameindndas  as  a  founder 
is  to  have  been  the  creator  of  Megalopolis. 

>  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  the  words  of  Epameindndas  do  not  imply  that 
he  claimed  that  '*  Thebes  was  entitled  to  as  Twuch  poioer  in  Boeotia  as 
Sparta  in  Laconia,"  (x.  231.  284)  but  only  that  the  Federal  union  of 
Boeotia  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes  should  be  looked  on  as  being  *'  an 
integral  political  aggregate"  as  much  as  Lakonia  ''under  Sparta,"  or  as 
Attica — he  does  not  venture  to  say  **  under  Athens."  Surely  there  is  no 
analogy  between  a  Federal  head  of  several  independent  cities,  a  despot 
city  ruling  over  several  subject  cities,  and  a  country  where  the  whole  is,  so 
to  speak,  one  city,  while  the  smaller  towns  are  mere  parishes.  Unless 
Epameindndas  meant  his  parallel  between  Thebes  in  Boeotia  and  Sparta 
in  Lakonia  to  be  exact  in  all  points,  it  has  no  force  at  all,  and  it  is  open 
to  an  obvious  retort.  And  certainly  the  position  of  Sparta  in  Lakonia 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  Federalism  or  with  freedom  of  any  kind. 

N2 
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CHAP.  IT.  the  (me  city  of  Thebes,  and  not  to  the  general  good  of 
Boeotia  or  of  Hellas. 

Different  as  was  the  general  character  of  our  first  and 
our  second  period  of  Boeotian  history,  the  terminations  of 
B.C.  838.    the  two  were  strikingly  alike.     After  the  defeat  of  ChairS- 
«r?ihe  neia.  Thebes  had  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  into 
destroyed  h^q  Kadmcia,  as  she  had  before  had  to  receive  a  Spartan 
garrison.     Plataia,  Thespia,  Orchomenos,   and  Koroneia 
now  arose  again,  ^  surrounding  Thebes  with  allies  of  Mace- 
donia eyen  more  zealous  and  hostile  than  they  had  been  in 
their  former  character  as  allies  of  Sparta.    The  troops  of 
these  cities  serred  heartily  with  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
Destrnc-    against  Thebes,'  and  it  was  by  their  voices"  that  the  tyrant 
ThelMsby  <^ty  was  devotcd  to  the  destruction  which  she  had  so 
B^c^as*^*  often  inflicted  upon  others.     As  Thebes  had  enriched  her- 
Zealousco-  self  with  the  territory  of  four  of  her  Boeotian  sisters,  so, 
ofthe        now  that  her  own  day  was  come,  the  Macedonian  con- 
T^^JI^'*     queror  divided  the  whole  Theban  territory  among  his 
Boeotian  allies.    Thebes  now  vanishes  for  a  while  from 
among  the  cities  of  the  earth.     As  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
independent  Qreece  against  Macedonia  we  may  lament  her 
fate ;   but  the  special  historian  of  Boeotian  Federalism 
cannot  weep  for  her. 

The  third  period  of  Boeotian  history  may  be  more 
Third  briefly  gone  through.  The  part  played  by  Boeotia  in  the 
83^^72?  I^^ter  history  of  Greece  is  almost  always  contemptible ;  and 

1  Paus.  iv.  27.  10.  ix.  87.  8.  He  assigns  the  restoration  to  Philip, 
Arrian  (L  9.  19)  to  Alexander. 

'  Arrian,  i.  8.  14.    Diod.  xvii.  18.     Arrian  mentions  also  the  Ph6kiana. 

'  Arr.  i.  9.  16.  Tois  8^  fierturxowri  roO  fpyau  ^vftfUxou  (o7s  8^  icai  iwl- 
<rrp€tf^cy  *AA.^(oy8pos  tA  Kara  rets  9if/3as  UtoBttyai)  rijif  fiiv  KaSfutay  ^povp^ 
Korix^y  l8o{e  r^p  ir6\ty  8i  Karairiccfi^cu  els  iBatpoSf  Koi  n)y  X^<^  8cwc^uai 
rots  ^vftftdxois.  Cf.  Diod.  zviii.  11.  Dioddros  (zyii  14),  with  much  less 
probability,  makes  Alexander  assemble  and  consult  roi^s  avwl^povs  rww 
"EJ<\'Jiyw¥f  rh  Kotvbr  cvriSpior  ;  that  is,  probably,  the  Corinthian  Synod,  or 
possibly,  in  so  blundering  a  writer,  the  Delphic  Amphiktyons. 
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« 

of  the  few  important  erentB  in  which  she  was  concerned  obap.  it. 
I  shall  speak  elsewhere.     Thebes  did  not  long  remain  a 
ruin  or  a  sheep-walk,  an  example  of  the  fate  to  which  she 
had  herself  once  wished  to  reduce  Athens.^    As  she  had  B.a  405. 
found  a  Macedonian  destroyer,  she  now  found  a  Macedo- 
nian restorer.     Thebes  was  restored  by  Kasswder;'  it^*^7 
would  seem  with  some  sort  of  formal  consent "  on  the  part  Thebes  by 
of  the  other  Boeotian  towns.    They  of  course  were  deeply  b.c.  816. 
interested  in  a  proceeding  which  might  possibly  threaten 
them  with  a  mistress,  and  which,  in  any  case,  inyolyed  an 
immediate  surrender  of  territory.     On  the  other  hand,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  power  of  Kassander  and  of  the  general 
feeling  of  Greece  in  favour  of  Theban  restoration,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Boeotian  cities  found  that  they  had 
really  not  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  their 
number.     Elsewhere  the  step  was  highly  popular ;  Athens, 
the  partaker  in  the  later  struggles  of  Thebes,  gave  zealous 
help  towards  her  restoration ;  gratitude  towards  the  city  of 
Epameindndas  prompted  help  no  less  zealous  on  the  part 
of  Mess^nS  and  Megalopolis ;  contributions  came  in  from 
Tarious  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  from  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sicily/    Thebes  thus  rose  again,  and  before 
long  she  again  became  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  League,' but  Restora- 
with  powers  very  inferior  to  what  she  had  possessed  in  the  League 
days  of  her  might.     The  date  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  modified 
League  does  not  seem  certain,  but,  through  the  whole  ^^S^^ 
range  of  the  history  of  Polybios,  Boeotia  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  political  whole,  just  like  Ph6ki8  or  Akamania  But 

1  Isok.  Plat  84.  ''1R$€PT0  ol  [e-nfiaioi]  rfip  ^^y  cis  xri  "^^  ^c  ir6\i» 
l^atfUfnaroSiaturBcu  xol  t^i'  x^P^*^  Aytireu  /iii\ofi6roy  Sswtp  t6  Kpiaeuor  wtitov. 
Cf.  Soidas  in  fiJiKofiSros.    See  above,  p.  161. 

*  Pans.  iv.  27.  10.  Boeot.  vi.  7. 

'  Died.   xlz.   54.     Kdffacafipos  .  .  .  irtlaas  rohs  Boutro^s,  hvitmiff^  r^y 

*  Pans.  ix.  6.  7.     Diod.  xix.  54. 

*  Boeotie  capnt,  Li  v.  xzxi.  1.  xlii.  44. 
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oBAP.  iv.  the  reyiyed  Boeotian  League  cuts  a  very  poor  figure  beside 
the  Achaia  of  Aratos  or  the  Sparta  of  Kleomen^.  The 
Boeotians  once  ventured  to  join  with  the  Achaians  against 
the  iEtolian  brigands,  but  after  a  single  defeat,  they  gave 
up  all  share  in  general  Grecian  politics.^  They  seem  eyen 
to  haye  entered  into  some  relation  to  the  aggressors,  in- 

B.C.  245.  consistent  with  perfect  independence,*  a  relation  presently 
to  be  exchanged  for  a  yet  more  seryile  submission  to 

Insignifi-    Macedonia*  Nor  did  they  atone  for  external  insignificance 

cance  of  ^  -o 

BcBotiain  by  a  yigorous  and  orderly  goyemment  at  home.      The 

Gz«ece.      account  of  the  internal  state  of  the  country  ^yen  by 

Polybios  is  ridiculous  beyond  conception.     The  Boeotians 

did  nothing  but  eat  and  drink ;   they  ate  more  dinners  in 

B.C.  201—  a  month  than  there  were  days  in  it ;  ^  they  let  the  admini»- 

222—197.  tration  of  justice  sleep  throughout  the  land  for  twenty- 

fiye  years.*    Yet  these  Boeotian  swine*  seem   to  haye 

possessed  a  Federal  constitution  to  which  the  models 

afforded  by  neighbouring  states  had  giyen  a  better  form 

than  it  had  possessed  in  the  days  of  Ism^nias  or  of 

Confititn-    Epamein6ndas.     Thebes  was  the  head  of  the  League,  the 

Uonof^the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Federal  Assembly,'  but  she  no 

longer  eigoyed  the  same  tyrannical  power  as  of  old.     At 

1  Pol.  XX.  4.     Pint.  At.  16. 

*  Pol.  XX.  5.  *EyKara\lirotrr€s  rm)s  ^Axatobs  wposiy^ifuuf  Atrm\ois  r6 
HBvos.  Droysen  (ii.  370)  takes  this  to  imply  actual  irvfiwoKirtia  with  the 
^tolians,  and  nndoubtedly  the  same  word,  in  a  slightly  different  construc- 
tion, is  used  to  express  the  annexation  of  Sikydn  to  the  Achaian  League, 
ii.  43.  '^Aparos  .  .  .  rrly  frvrpOia  .  .  .  irpO(rcvc«/ic  irp6s  r^y  r&v  *AxouSp 
woXiTfiay.  But  this  would  seem  to  prove  too  much,  aud  the  words  need 
not  imply  more  than  close  alliance  and  slavish  subserviency  to  ^tolia. 

'  PoL  XX.  5,     *Tw4ra^ay  tr^as  adrohs  6\oax*P^s  MwceS^iv. 

*  PoL  XX.  6.  *fifTc  iroA\oi)f  cTyflu  BoiorrSy  ots  i^px'  ^^Trya  rod  firivd^ 
vKtUo  rSy  us  rSy  fi^ya  itaTtrayfjJyvy  •JIfup&y. 

^  Ibid.  Also  xxiii.  2.  Drumann  (439)  seems  rather  to  misconceive  this 
period.  Surely  Polybios  describes  a  time  of  carelessness  and  corruption, 
rather  than  one  of  violence  (Faustrecht). 

*  Pind.  01.  vi.  153.     'Apxwoy  6yu9os  .  .  .  Botcn-lay  dy, 
^  htv.  xxxiii.  1. 
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the  head  of  the  League^  as  at  the  head  of  other  Leagues,  qhap.  iv. 
there  was  a  smgle  General/ who  probably  stepped  into  the 
position  originally  held  by  the  ancient  Federal  Archon. 
There  were  also  Boeotarchs,' whose  office  now  would  answer 
pretty  well  to  that  of  the  Achaian  D^miourgoi  or  Ministers ; 
and,  as  in  Achaia,  there  was  a  Commander  of  Cavalry.' 
There  was  a  Federal  Assembly  in  which  we  may  gather 
from  an  expression  of  Livy/  that  each  of  the  confederate 
cities  had  a  distinct  yote.  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Thebes/  nor  very  much  of 
dissensions  between  the  several  citiea  Not  that  Boeotia^ 
any  more  than  other  Qreek  states,  was  free  from  party 
disputes,  but  they  seem  to  have  arisen  almost  wholly  from 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  There  was,  in  the  war  of 
Philip  and  Flamininus^  a  Roman  and  a  Macedonian  party,  b.o.  198-7. 
and  Thebes  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Macedonian  interest. 
A  stratagem  of  Flamininus'  compelled  the  Boeotian 
League  to  embrace  the  Roman  side.  The  factions  and 
crimes  by  which  this  change  of  policy  was  followed  are 
hardly  worth  recording.  But  at  least  the  dissolution  of 
the  League  was  not  the  work  of  internal  dissensions,  but 
wholly  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Rome.  To  break  up 
Federations  and  alliances  among  Qrecian  cities  was  always 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  any  power,  native  or  foreign, 
which  aspired  to  supremacy  or  illegitimate  influence  in 
Qreece.  Thebes  indeed  for  a  moment,  while  Epameindndas 

*  Pol.  rx.  6.  Iwoi  T»y  trr^vnfy&v,  xxiii  2.  ffrpctTiryovvros  *I»»/ow.  So 
Liyy  zlii.  48  talks  of  tho  Bosotian  '*  Pmtor,"  his  regular  tranalation  of 
trrptm/fyoSw 

«  PoL  xviii.  26.     liv.  xxxiii.  27.     Plut.  Arat.  16. 
>  Pol.  XX.  6. 

*  Liy.  xxxiii.  2.    Omnium  Boeotise  civitatium  suffragiis  accipitur. 
9  The  only  expression  which  looks  like  it,   (PoL  xxyii.   5)    Siifiaiovs 

ficipus  livras  hructlirBcu^  refers  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Roman  and 
Macedonian  parties  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

*  See  Pol.  XX.  6.     Thirlwall,  viii.  835  et  seqq. 
7  Liv.  xxxiii.  1.    ThirlwaU,  viu.  886. 
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CHAP.  IT.  directed  her  couiiBelB>  pursued  a  nobler  policy  in  Arkadia, 

but  the  isolation  of  the  separate  cities  was  an  end  usually 

aimed  at  by  all  who  sought  to  bring  Qreece  under  the 

yoke.     We  have  seen  how  successfuUy  this  policy  was 

carried  on  by  Sparta ;  it  was  continued  by  the  Macedonian 

Dissoin-     Kings ;  it  was  finally  carried  out  m  its  fullest  extent  by 

LeumVby  ^^  B^htle  machiuations  of  Roman  diplomacy.     The  course 

Quintus     of  the  war  with  Perseus  gave  the  Roman  Ambassador 

Marcius.  ,  , 

B.C.  171.  Quintus  Marcius  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  the  dis- 
solution of  the  League  of  Boeotia^  which  I  shall  describe 
more  at  large  in  a  future  chapter.  His  combined  intrigues 
and  violence  gradually  induced  the  several  cities  to  desert 
their  Federal  Union,  and  to  place  themselves,  one  by  one, 
under  Roman  protection.^  Thus  did  the  Boeotian  League 
fall  asunder,*  and  I  see  no  reason  to  infer  from  a  casual 
expression  of  a  single  writer,  that  the  political  union 
between  the  Boeotian  towns  was  restored  at  any  later 
time.* 

»  PoL  xxvii.  1.  2.     liv.  xlii.  43.  4.    ThirlwaU,  TiiL  487. 

*  Pol.  jzriL  2.  T^  8^  r«5y  Botmrw  tBvos  M  wo\^  XP^"^  <nnfrtnipiiK6s 
T^v  Koariltf  avfjorokiTtlay,  koI  voWoOs  jcoI  irouciXovf  Kotpods  9uartp€vyds  vapa' 
5o|«r,  r^rc  wpow^rSf  jcal  dKay(ffr»s  kx6itMww  ret  fcapii  Tltpirims,  fltcp  icai 
watSapMS&s  irroriBhf  KctrtK^Bri  ira2  iitaKOfuritrBri  kotcI  ir6\9is.  The  difference 
between  iSpos  and  w6?its,  in  the  political  language  of  Polybios,  is  that 
between  a  Federal  State  and  a  single  city.  See  zx.  8,  and  many  other 
passages.  Liyy  habitually  represents  the  words  by  "gens  "  and  *'  d vitas. " 
He  also  often  uses  "  populns  "  in  the  sense  of  State  or  CanUm  as  a  member 
of  a  Leagae. 

Mommsen  (i.  582)  holds  that  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  League 
did  not  take  place  till  B.c.  146.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  words  of  Polybios  and  Livy.  A  Boeotarch  is  spoken  of  in  the 
interval,  but  he  is  apparently  a  purely  Theban  magistrate — fiomrapx^" 
TuviKwra  iy  9ilifiais,   Pans.  vii.  14.  6. 

s  Pausanias  (vii.  16.  9 — 10),  describing  the  results  of  the  victory  of 
Mummius  (b.c.  146.)  adds,  avMpid  re  icarcl  $Bros  rdL  iK^ffrmw,  *AxaM»y  koX 
rd  ir  ^ttKtvciv  Ij  Boittroh  1^  MfwBi  frou  riis  *EWd9os,  irareAcAvro  iftoimt 
wAmrtu  lrc<ri  M  od  w9XXoh  tartpov  krp^owro  is  Ixcor  'Pw/icubi  r^  'EAA^of, 
Koi  awiZpui  jcoTck  i^9S  inroBtSdoffuf  iKdarois  rd  ipx^Sa. 

From  the  former  part  of  this  passage  Mr.  Whiaton  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Boeotarches),  following  Boeckh  <i.  727),  infers  that  Mummius  found  a 
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OBAP.  IV. 

§  3.  Of  various  attempts  at  Federal  Systems — Ionia, 

OlyntkoB,  Arkadia,  &c. 

Besides  these  Federations  of  Phdkisy  Akamaniay  Epeiros, 
and  BoBotia^  all  of  which  actually  existed  and  flourished, 
we  must  not  pass  by  some  less  successful  attempts  at  the  Unmiooess- 
establishment  of  Federal  GoTemments  in  ancient  Greece,  ^t^^  ^t 
Several  such  efforts  were  made  at  various  times,  which  bore  ^^^"^ 

Gtoveni- 

no  permanent  fruit     Still  they  are  important  facts  inments. 
Grecian  history,  and,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  history 
and  the  growth  of  the  Federal  idea^  they  form  a  natural 
portion  of  our  subject. 

It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  reckon 
among  such  attempts  the  advice  which,  according  to  Hero-  Advice  of 
dotus,^  was  given  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the  philosopher  ^^^  ^ 
ThalSs  when  they  were  first  threatened  with  Persian  invar  lonianB. 
sioa    Some  degree  of  union  had  always  existed  among  the  ^'^*  ^^^' 

Bceotian  League  to  dissolve  in  B.c.  146,  and  therefore  that  the  Leagae 
must  have  been  ''partially  revived"  after  its  dissolution  by  Marcius 
in  B.  c.  171.  But  surely  Pausanias,  especially  when  using  the  pluper- 
fect tense,  may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  dissolution  under  Marcius,  or, 
as  the  pious  antiquary  is  not  the  most  in£Edlible  authority  in  strictly 
historical  matters,  Pausanias  may  even  have  forgotten  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Boeotian  League  was  the  work  of  Marcius  and  not  of  Mummius. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  extemporize  a  revival  and  a  second  disso- 
lution without  better  authority.  The  latter  portion  of  the  passage,  as 
referring  to  a  nominal  restoration  later  than  B.c.  146,  does  not  bear  on 
the  point.  On  the  restoration  there  spoken  of,  see  Tliirlwall,  viii.  502 ; 
Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  25.  All  these  imaginary  Confedera- 
tions continued  to  exist,  with  their  whole  staff  of  Generals,  Archons, 
Boeotarchs,  Senates,  &c.  down  to  a  surprisingjly  late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  inscriptions  in  Boeckh.  But 
it  is  hardly  worth  enlarging  on  such  mock  constitutions  in  a  History  of 
Federalism,  except  when  they  either  illustrate  the  institutions  of  earlier 
times,  or  when  one  gets  such  curious  details  as  Pausanias  gives  (see  above 
p.  186)  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  after  the  Augustan  Reform  Bill. 

^  Herod,  i.  170.     'Eie^Acw  tw  fiov\€vHtpiotf''lmtfaa  iitr^eeai,  ri  ik  ffixai  iv 
Tip'  T4mif  yiip  c7mu  ijAoov  r^s  *Ia»r(i|f  *  ria  M  $\Xas  w^Kms  oUtOfUpot  fjmtikw 
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CHAP.  IV.  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia^  but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 

that  their  union  was  of  a  kind  which  at  all  amounted  to 

a  real  Federal  Government*    They  had  indeed  general 

Former      meetings  at  the  Panionion,'  but   those   meetings  were 

between     primarily  of  a  religious  kind,  though  undoubtedly  they 

Ionian       ^6^6  often  taken  advantage  of  for  political  deliberations 

Gi^^-       among  the  several  cities.    Their  connexion  in  short  seem^ 

to  have  been  rather  closer  than  that  of  a  mere  Amphi- 

ktyony,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  came  nearer  to  an  Amphiktyony 

than  to  a  true  Federal  union.    It  is  a  relation  of  a  peculiar 

Their        kind,  a  sort  of  developement  of  the  old  Amphiktyonic  relar 

essentiily  *^^^  ^^  which  we  find  some  other  instances,  especially 

Amphi-      among  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies.     It  is  a  species 

ktyonic.  ,  , 

of  union  which  might  naturally  arise  among  settlers  m  a 
foreign  land,  mindfiil  of  their  old  home  and  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  but  still  in  no  way  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
portion  of  their  separate  political  being.  Unions  like  those 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians  and  iEolians'  were  in  fact  Amphi- 
ktyonies  instituted  for  a  special,  and  that  partly  a  political, 
.end.  They  diflTered  from  the  Amphiktyonies  of  Old  Greece 
in  this.  In  an  Amphiktyony  of  the  elder  kind,  the  union 
between  the  members  simply  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
Its  dmer-  temple.     The  common  temple  gives  its  name  to  a  body 

ence  from  *^  x-       o  -^ 

the  elder    which,  cxccpt  in  reference  to  that  temple,  has  no  common 

ktyonies.    being  at  all.     In  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 

this  relation  is  reversed.   The  union  is  much  more  religious 

than  political,  still  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere 


^  Mr.  Blakealey,  in  his  edition  of  Herodotus,  (vi.  7  et  al.)  seems  to  me 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  true  Federal  ideas  in  Ionia.  A  much 
truer  picture  is  given  by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  (iL  115.  191)  and  still  more 
clearly  by  Mr.  Grote,  (iii  845). 

*  See  Herod,  i  142.  8. 

'  The  Boeotian  Amphiktyony  of  Kor6neia  would  be  a  union  of  very 
much  the  same  kind  as  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  if  we  could 
conceive  it  existing  independently  of  the  political  Boeotian  union  which 
had  its  centre  at  Thebes. 
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spiritual  brotherhood  of  fellow-worshippers  in  a  common  chap.  iv. 
temple.  The  union  does  not  exist  merely  to  protect  the 
temple,  but  the  temple,  the  Panionion  or  the  like^  is  itself 
built  as  the  binding  and  consecrating  symbol  of  an  union 
already  recognized  as  existing.  Greeks  of  the  same  tribe, 
settled  among  barbarian  neighbours  or  subjects,  wished  to 
recc^nize  one  another  as  kinsmen,  and  often  stood  in  need 
of  one  another^B  help  as  allies.  They  founded  a  religious 
union  as  the  badge  of  their  mutual  recognition,  and  as  a 
means  of  promoting  general  harmony  and  good  feeling 
among  them.  But  they  had  no  idea  of  canying  either  Ko  true 
national  or  religious  brotherhood  so  far  as  to  infringe  on  ^f 
the  inherent  separate  sovereignty  of  every  Hellenic  city. 
Indeed,  the  very  isolation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  the  great- 
ness to  which  they  speedily  rose,  would  tend  to  make  the 
feeling  of  town-autonomy,  if  possible,  stronger  than  it  was 
among  the  cities  of  Old  Greece.  Certain  it  is,  if  only  from 
this  very  advice  of  ThalSs,  that  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  no 
permanent  imion,  cemented,  as  in  the  real  Leagues,  by  a 
common  Senate  and  Assembly.  ThalSs  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  closer  union  than  already  existed,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  exactly  how  close  he  meant  that  union  to  be. 
The  words  of  Herodotus-  may  be  construed  in  two  ways,* 
and  in  any  case  his  political  language  is  not  to  be  so 
strictly  pressed  as  the  political  language  of  ThucydidSs  or 
Polybios.  And  indeed  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  Thal^  Advice  of 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  evident  wisdom  of  his  advice,  ^^^^|^ 
had  attained  to  the  clearness^ of  political  vision  which 
distinguishes  the  two  great  political  historians  of  Greece. 


'  See  Blakesley,  Herod,  i.  170.  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  notes, 
passes  by  this  most  important  passage  without  notice.  In  his  translation 
he  makes  Thal^  say  :  *'  Their  other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy 
their  own  laws,  just  as  if  they  were  iiidep&ndent  states  {K€n'6iw€p  ci  9rifu>i 
€?«!')."  This  is  probably  historically  true,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
process  of  construing  can  get  it  out  of  the  words  of  Herodotus. 
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CHAP.  zv.  The  langaage  of  Herodotas^  taken  strictly,  might  imply 
that  Thal^  meant  to  recommend  such  an  union  as  that 
which  had  fused  all  the  Attic  towns  into  the  one  common- 
wealth of  Athens.^  Yet  when  we  think  of  the  greatness  of 
some  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  their  distance  from  one 
another,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  Thalte  wished 
to  meige  them  so  completely  into  one  commonwealth  as 
had  been  done  with  the  old  Attic  cities.  No  one  could 
think  of  reducing  Ephesos,  MilStos,  and  Kolophon  to  the 
level  of  Marathon  and  Eleusis.  No  one  could  think  of 
asking  Ephesians,  Milesians,  and  Kolophdnians  to  cease  to 
be  Ephesians,  Milesians,  and  Koloph^nians,  and  to  become 
Heproba-  Teians  instead.      It  is  far  more  probable  that  ThalSs 

bly intend-  j     •         *         i_     ». j.         x  •      ^j.  i^     i    •  •    t 

ed  a  true  designed  each  city  to  retain  its  separate  being  as  an  mde- 
u^o^  pendent  city,  and  only  wished  to  form  a  Federal  Council 
for  common  consultation  and  defence  against  the  barba- 
rians. If  so,  this  advice  of  Thal^s  would  be  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  Federal  Union  being  deliberately  recom- 
mended to  a  group  of  separate  states  by  a  single  political 
thinker.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  advice  of  Thalte 
produced  the  least  practical  effect  The  Ionian  Federation 
remained  the  mere  vision  of  one  philosophical  Mil§sian ;  in 
the  mind  of  every  other  Ionian  the  Greek  instinct  of  auto- 
nomous* city-government  was  too  strong  for  any  such 
scheme  even  to  obtain  a  hearing.  We  have  here  in  short 
a  striking  comment  on  what  has  been  already  said  as  to 
the  important  bearing  on  our  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
Delphic  Amphiktyony.  ^The  Delphic  Amphiktyony  is 
important  in  a  history  of  Federal  Qovemment,  just  because 
it  was  not  a  Federal  Government   So  the  advice  of  Thal^s 


^  But  for  the  maryeUons  translation  of  Professor  Rawlinson,  one  would 
hardl J  have  8topx>ed  to  notice  anything  so  obyious  as  that  the  word  used 
by  Herodotus  is  S^/ioi,  or  that  3^fu>i  here  means  (not  '*  independent  states," 
but)  the  local  divisions  of  Attica.  Even  the  antiquated  translation  of 
Beloe  shows  that  its  author  understood  at  least  thus  much. 
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iB  important  in  the  same  histoiy,  just  because  it  remained  chap.  iy. 
adyice  and  was  never  carried  out  into  action.    The  Delphic  His  advice 
Amphiktyony  came  near  enough  to  a  Federal  Union  of  all  S^*^^^^^ ' 
Greece  to  have  suggested  such  a  Federal  Union,  had  the  tion  a 
Greek  mind  in  general  felt  any  need  of  any  union  of  the  iiiust^ 
kind.   That  no  such  Union  eyer  arose  out  of  it  is  the  surest  tZkLh^ 
proof  how  little  such  an  Union  was  in  harmony  with  Greek  ^^  ^<^®^- 
political  feeling.     Still  more  easily  might  the  Ionic  Am- 
phiktyony have  grown  into  an  Ionic  League,  had  the 
lonians  in  general  felt  any  need  of  an  Ionic  League.    That 
they  rejected  the  scheme  when  it  was  proposed  to  them 
shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  how  little  progress 
true  Federal  ideas  had  made  among  them.     To  the  philo- 
sophic mind   of  Thal^s   the   transition  from    an   Ionic 
Amphiktyony  to  an  Ionic  League  doubtless  seemed  easy 
enough.     His  countrymen  from  the  various  cities  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  {or  periodical  religious  meetings, 
and  even  of  using  these  religious  meetings,  when  occasion 
served,  for  real  political  conferences/    To  improve  these 
irregular  conferences  into  a  permanent  Congress^  with 
authority  in  all  foreign  affairs,  would  seem  to  him  to  be 
only  a  natural  developement  of  a  state  of  things  to  which 
every  Ionian  was  already  fully  accustomed.     But  Thalds 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  Ionian  to  whom  any  such  idea 
occurred   When  he  proposed  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  Central 
Government  at  Teds,  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
providing  for  the  liberties  of  his  proposed  League,  that  he 
was  guarding  against  the  very  evils  which  had  doubtless 
abeady  begun  to  show  themselves  in  Boeotia.'    But  Mil6- 

'  Afl,  for  instance,  when  the  common  revolt  against  Persia  obliged  an 
nnnsual  amount  of  common  action.  Then  we  find  (Herod,  vi  7)  irp6fiov\oi 
from  the  different  cities  meeting  at  Teds,  and  we  even  find  the  words 
(ib.  v.  109)  r6  Koufdw  rm¥  *hiiww.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  such  a 
formula  was  commonly  used. 

*  Blakeeley  on  Herod,  vi  7.'  "He  would  hare  selected  Teos  somewhat 
on  the  |»rinGiple  on  which  the  site  of  Washington  was  selected  for  the 
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CHAP.  lY.  Bian  and  Ephesian  pride  would  not  consent  to  surrender 
an  atom  of  Milesian  or  Ephesian  Sovereignty  to  a  Federal 
Council  sitting  at  Teds.  This  advice  of  Thalds,  and  its  fate, 
also  illustrates  another  remark  which  I  have  already  made. 
It  was  precisely  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  cities  of 
Greece  which  clung  the  most  pertinaciously  to  their  sepa- 
rate town-autonomy.  Sparta,  Athens,  and  we  may  fairly 
add  Thebes,  were  willing  enough  to  bear  rule  over  other 
cities;  they  were  willing  enough  to  be  the  chiefs  of  a  body 
of  allies  more  or  less  dependent  upon  them ;  Athens  at 
least  was  once  willing  to  incorporate  other  cities  as  it  were 
into  her  own  person ;  but  neither  Sparta,  Athens,  nor 
Thebes  ever  consented  to  unite  with  other  cities  in  a  free 
and  equal  Federal  bond.  It  was  only  among  the  ruder 
and  less  advanced  tribes  of  Greece  that  the  true  Federal 
principle  had,  in  the  days  of  Thal^s,  made  any  visible 
progress.  We  cannot  doubt  that  necessity  had  already 
drawn  the  towns  of  Phdkis  and  Akamania  into  those 
Federal  unions  which  we  find  existing  among  them 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  Grecian  history.  But 
the  Ionic  cities  were,  in  the  days  of  Thal^s,  among  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  They  were  as  little 
likely  as  Sparta  or  Athens  to  follow  Phdkian  or  Akamanian 
precedents  of  union  ;  they  were  rather  as  fully  disposed  as 
Sparta  or  Athens  could  be  to  cleave  to  the  fiill  possession 
of  all  those  sovereign  rights  which  the  Hellenic  mind  held 
to  be  inherent  in  every  sovereign  Hellenic  commonwealth. 

Projected       Far  more  important  in  Grecian  history  is  the  attempt 
Olynthos,  ^^^  by  Olynthos,  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas, 
[B.C.  882]  jjQ  organize  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Greek  and  Mace- 
donian cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood     Sparta,  as  the 
interpreter  and  executor  of  the  Peace,  made  it  her  business 

capital   of  the  United  States  of  America.      Teos  could  never  become 
formidable  to  the  independence  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation.** 
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to  hinder  any  union,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  Federation  .chap.  iv. 
or  of  Bubjection,  no  less  among  the  Chalkidic,  than  among  dissolyed 
the  Boeotian,  towns.  A  Spartan  army  was  sent  to  Chalki-  b.c.  879. 
dike  ;  Olynthos  was  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  the  Olynthian  union  was  dissolved  The  last  great 
English  historian  of  Qreece  has  given  to  this  Olynthian 
confederacy  an  interest  which  it  certainly  never  posseBsed 
before/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  seen  from  a  general  Fatal 
Hellenic  point  of  view,  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  Greece  of 
confederacy  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  events  in}J^^^^" 
Grecian  history.  An  Olynthian  League,  or  even  an  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  given  Greece  a  strong  bulwark 
at  the  very  point  where  a  bulwark  was  nK>st  needed  An 
Olynthian  League,  or  even  a  liberally  administered  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  united  all  the  purely  Greek 
cities  of  the  Macedonian  border,  together  with  the  most 
civilized  and  most  Hellenized  portions  of  Macedonia  itself 
Such  an  united  body  might  well  have  formed  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  advance  even  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
Sparta  in  truth,  by  her  conquest  of  Olynthos,  betrayed  the 
Greeks  of  Thrace  to  the  Macedonian  King,'  just  as  she  had 
already,  by  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  betrayed  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  to  the  Persian  King.  It  may  indeed  well  be 
doubted  whether,  in  a  general  view  of  the  world's  history, 
it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  mankind  to  have  cut  off  the 
eneigies  of  Alexander  from  any  wider  field  than  that  of 
niyrian  and  Scythian  warfare.  But,  from  a  purely  Greek 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Olynthian  power  was  a  most  unfortunate  event  for  the 
whole  of  Greece.  And  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in  ChalkidikS 
than  as  to  the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in 
Boeotia.     All  our  sympathies  lie  with  Olynthos  as  against 

*  Grote  X.  67.  aeqq.  ■  lb.  x.  94. 
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CHAP.  lY.  Sparta  and  as  against  Macedonia,  just  as  all  our  sympathies 

lie  with  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes  alike  when  it  marched 

forth  to  victory  at  Leuktra  and  when  it  marched  forth  to 

defeat  at  Chairdneia.     But  it  is  another  question  whether 

we  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  called  upon  to  sympathize 

with  Akanthos  and  ApoUdnia  against  Olynthos,  just  as  we 

sympathize  with  Plataia  and  Orchomenos  even  against  the 

Thebes  of  Pelopidas  and  Epameindndas. 

Views  of        It  certainly  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Grote  has  drawn  far  too 

too' favour-  fiivourable  a  picture  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Olynthian 

S^t^«  League,  if  League  we  are  to  caU  it,  wa«  designed  to  be 

oiynthos.  formed.     I  cannot  help  suspectmg  that  the  great  historian 

of  Athenian  Democracy  has  been  a  little  carried  away  by 

admiration  for  a  city  which  was  at  once  a  bulwark  against 

Macedonia  and  a  yictim  of  Sparta.     The  facts  of  the  case, 

the  nature  of  the  union  which  Oiynthos  sought  to  form, 

are  known  only  from  the  speech  made  by  the  Akanthian 

enroy  Eleigends^  when  asking  for  Lacedsemonian  help 

B.C.  882.    against  Oiynthos.^    The  whole  circumstances  of  the  story 

cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  later  story  of  Polydamas 

B.O.  374.    <tf  Pharsalos  coming  to  ask — ^this  time  to  ask  in  yain — for 

Lacedemonian  help  against  Jasdn  of  PheraL'    In  the  one 

case  indeed  it  is  a  threatening  City  and  in  the  other  it  is  a 

threatening  Prince ;  but  Akanthian  patriotism  seems  at 

p^^^^,    least  as  much  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  Oiynthos  as  Phar* 

^B^^f      salian  patriotism  was  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  Jas6n. 

oiynthos  ^  '^ 

as  do-        Eleigends^  in  the  speech  which  Xenophdn  puts  into  his 

Eleigen6&  uiouth,  describes  the  advances  which  Oiynthos  was  making 

among  all  the  cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  both  Greek 

and  Macedonian.*    She  was  drawing  them  all  into  close 

1  Xen.  HeU.  v.  2.  11—19. 

•  lb.  vL  1.  2.     See  above  p.  163. 

'  The  extension  of  the  Olynthian  Union  to  Macedonian  cities,  and 
even  to  Pella,  the  greatest  of  Macedonian  cities  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  18) 
most  show  either,  1st,  That  there  was,  as  Mr.  Orote  (x.  70)  suggests,  a 
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connexion  with  herself,  some,  it  would  seem,  with  their  ohap  iv. 
own  consent,  but  others  without  it.^    The  nature  of  this 
connexion  is  described  by  the  Akanthian  orator  in  terms  Tenns  of 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Plataian  o^^^or  offered  b 
describes  the  connexion  which  Thebes  attempted  to  force  Olynthos. 
upon  his  own  city.'    The  inhabitants  of  the  allied  towns 
were  to  be  admitted  to   some   kind   of   citizenship   at 
Olynthos,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  Olynthian 
laws,"  and  they  were  to  possess  common  rights  of  inter- 
marriage and  of  holding  landed  property  in  each  other^s  ' 
territories/     Under  many  circumstances  such   terms  as 
these  would  have  been,  as  Mr.  Grote  calls  them,  highly 
liberal  and  generous.     If  they  had  been  offered  to  con- 
quered enemies,  they  would  have  been  a  wonderful  im- 
provement upon  the  Spartan,  the  Athenian,  or  the  Theban 
way  of  dealing  with  conquered  enemies.    To  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Macedonian  King,  or  to  Macedonians  striving 

Greek  population  in  these  cities ;  or  2nd,  That  the  Macedonian  population 
of  these  cities,  even  of  the  inland  Pella,  must  already  have  been  largely 
HeUenized ;  or  8rd,  That  the  Macedonians  in  general  must  have  been  by 
no  means  so  far  remoyed  from  Hellenic  nationality  as  some  writers  think. 
The  relation  between  Olynthos  and  her  Macedonian  neighbours  is  expressed 
in  quite  different  language  from  her  relations  towards  her  Thracian  neigh- 
bours. The  Macedonian  cities  were  to  be  set  free  from  the  Macedonian 
King,  {hrtx^i^ffw  ical  rdf  ri/s  VloKthoylas  v^Acif  l\^v9tpov¥  dae6  'kfuivrw 
TOW  VloKtUvwv  fioffikitos.  Xen.  Hell.  y.  2.  12,)  but  the  Thracians  are 
spoken  of  as  the  merest  subjects  or  tools,  (dAAci  ii-iiv  Kal  ylrovis  wlaiv 
ttidrois  Bp^ts  ol  dficurl\fVTOi,  ol  Otpoartvovai  fjikv  koL  vvv  ff9i7  roOf  *OKvydiovs' 
tl  8i  iV  kHtlvmii  iaovTcUf  k,t.\.  lb.  17.)  That  is  to  say,  the  Macedonian 
aUies  were  worthy  of  whateyer  measure  of  freedom  Olynthos  thought 
good  to  leaye  to  her  Greek  allies ;  but  Thracians,  eyen  though  adyanced 
enough  to  do  without  a  King,  were  fit  only  for  that  subjection  which  was 
the  natural  lot  of  the  barbarian. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  y.  2.  18.     At  ydp  Acoutrcu  rcoy  Wxcair  riis  froAircfof  Koam- 
poutrai,  K.r.\, 

■  See  the  Plataian  Oration  of  Isokrat^  (9 — 11)  quoted  aboye,  p.  174. 

'  Xen.  HelL  y.  2.  12.     *E^'  frt  xpV^'^^  y6/ju>ts  rois  adrois  iroi   (rv/x« 
iroAiTci^ir. 

*  lb.  y.  2,  19.     E{  fUvroi  <rvyK\€iff$iaovTU  reus  tc  hriyofdais  ica2  iymj- . 
attrt  wop*  iWi/lKoiSf  As  h^ri^urfUroi  tUrL 

0 
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CHAP.  lY.  after  Hellenic  ciyilization,  it  was  clear  political  promotion 
Acceptable  to  obtain  the  franchise  of  any  Greek  city  on  any  terms. 
Macedo-    We  are  therefore  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn  that  the 

■ 

toTOs,       Macedonian  towns  thankfully  accepted  the  offers  of  Olyn- 

tho&      We  are  just  as   little    surprised  to  learn  that 

Akanthos  and  Apolldnia^  and  seemingly  the  ChaUddian 

bnt  reject-  cities   generally^  altogether  rejected   thenu     Nor  is  it 

GreeL  of  ncccssaiy  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  their  refusal 

Skfi.^       arose  from  a  mere  blind  attachment  to  town-autonomy.    It 

would  be  at  worst  a  pardonable  blindness  to  cleave  to  that 

innate  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind  to  which  Greece 

in  truth  owed  her  whole  greatness  and  glory.    To  expect  a 

Greek  city  willingly  to  exchange  its  town-autonomy  eren 

for  a  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  other  cities,  would 

have  been  to  expect  all  its  citizens  to  be,  like  Tkalte,  wise 

beyond  their  age  and  countiy.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 

any  really  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  Olynthos 

was  offered  to  Akanthos  and  ApoUdnia.    Undoubtedly  we 

have  before  us  only  one  side  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be 

well  if  we  could  compare  the  statements  of  the  Akan* 

thian  EleigenSs  with  those  of  an  Olynthian  orator  in  reply. 

But  one  thing  is  plain ;  Olynthos  offered  her  terms,  liberal 

or  illiberal,   at  the  point  of  the  sword.^    If  Akantlios 

willingly  consented,  well ;  if  not,  Olynthos  would  make 

war  upon  her.    And  what,  after  all,  did  Olynthos  offer? 

Unless  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Akanthian  orator  are 

most  impudently  flagrant,  she  offered,  not  equal  union  in  a 

S^onhe  ^^™^™^^^  Chalkidian  League,  but  mere  absorption  into  the 

terms  of-    particular  commonwealth  of  Olynthos.    What  form  this 

Federal     absorption  would  have  taken  may  be  doubted.    A  single 

Sworption  expression  of  Demosthenes  looks,  so  far  as  it  is  worth  any- 

mto  Oiyn-  thing  at  all,  as  if  Olynthos  was  intended  to  be  the  only 

^  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 13.   n4fit^arrts  8^  Kett  wpds  •ijiuis  KtCi  wff6s  'AiroXX«riiras 
1^'  i]|/uas  !bi€r. 
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City  strictly  speaking.  The  word  which  he  employs  *  is  cHij».  vi. 
that  which  denotes,  not  a  League  like  Phdkis  or  even  like 
Bceotia,  but  the  union  of  the  Attic  cities  with  Athens. 
But  even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Attica^  the  full  Olynthian 
franchise  wAs  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  allied  cities, 
still  such  a  franchise  must  have  proved  a  mere  delusion* 
Mere  distance,  and  the  greatness  of  some  of  the  cities 
concerned,  would  have  effectually  hindered  an  union  after 
the  Attic  pattern.  A  Federal  union  was  doubtless  just 
what  was  wanted ;  such  an  union  would  have  provided  the 
needful  bulwark  against  Macedonia  without  violating  the 
independence  of  any  Grecian  city.  But  there  is  nothing 
that  shows  that  any  real  Federal  Council  or  Assembly  was 
proposed.  Akanthos  is  required  to  accept  the  laws  and 
citizenship  of  Olynthos.  The  Akanthians  naturally  answer 
that  they  wish  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  their  own 
citizenship.*  A  Federal  union  would  in  no  way  have  im- 
plied the  surrender  of  either.  In  truth,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  case  looks  very  much  as  if  what  Olynthos  really 
wished  was  to  reduce  the  Chalkidian  towns  to  the  condition 
familiar  in  Boman  political  language  as  the  Civitaa  sine 

^  Dem.  Fala.  Leg.  298.  OfSwn  XaXKiBicw  viarrwv  tls  tv  trv¥^Kifffi4ywr, 
Pansanias  indeed  (yiii  27.  2)  uses  the  same  word,  and  its  cognate  awoucurfiSsf 
of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
real  Federal  state,  and  Polybios  (iy.  88)  uses  it  of  the  foundation  alike  of  Me- 
galopolis and  of  Mess^n^  But,  both  at  Megalopolis  and  at  Messene,  there 
was  a  literal  and  physical  avwoiKurfi^.  The  inhabitants  of  several  Arkadian 
towns  migrated  to  the  newly  founded  Great  City ;  and  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Mess^nian  people  were  gathered  together  from  various  quarters 
to  fill  the  new  Mess^nS.  So  Olynthos  itself  owed  its  first  origin  to  another 
literal  vwoucuriUs  (see  Thuc  i.  58) ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  anything 
of  the  sort  could  now  be  contemplated ;  Akanthos  and  Pella  were  not  to 
be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  transported  to  Olynthos.  But,  if  the 
literal  sense  is  excluded,  the  awoucuriiSs  can  hardly  mean  anything  except 
the  merging  of  the  political  existence  of  all  the  other  cities  in  the  one 
commonwealth  of  Olynthos. 

■  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  12 — 14.  'E^*  ^e  XP^^^  w6fiois  rois  adrotr  Koi  <rv/ir 
voXiTc^iF .....  if/ictf  8«  fimf\6iM$a  fiXy  roa  worpCois  y6fMis  xp^«u  icol  adro- 
voAlroi  cDroi. 

03 
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oH^p.  IV.  Suffragio^  They  were  to  cease  to  be  independent  com- 
monwealthSy  which,  in  a  true  Federal  union,  they  would 
not  cease  to  be  ;  they  were  to  accept  the  laws  of  Olynthos, 
and  to  receive  the  private  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens ;  but 
they  were  to  have  no  political  franchise,  or  tft  most  one 
which  was  sure  to  prove  quite  illusory.'  It  is  hard  to  see 
anything  in  the  whole  Bcheme  but  a  design  to  promote 
Olynthian  aggrandizement,  by  means,  if  need  were,  of 
Olynthian  conquest.  The  Olynthian  mode  of  conquest 
was  certainly,  as  a  mode  of  conquest,  singularly  mild  and 
liberal;  and  aU  Greece,  could  it  have  seen  the  future,  might 


1  Thirlwall,  y.  12.  "  They  were  admitted  to  that  kind  of  political  con- 
nection which  the  Greeks  described  by  the  word  syinpolity.  Their  citizens 
enjoyed  all  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  city.  They  were 
capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  the  Olynthian  territory,  and  of 
allying  themselves  with  Olynthian  families  ;  htU  they  were  excluded  from  all 
the  privileges  which  were  exercised  in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  and  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws,  and,  it  seems  also,  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ruling  state." 

Without  quite  pledging  myself  to  the  words  in  Italics  (for  some  Ulnsory 
sort  of  Olynthian  franchise  seems  quite  conceivable),  I  certainly  think  that 
Bishop  ThirlwaU's  picture  of  the  Olynthian  design  is,  as  a  whole,  far 
truer  than  Mr.  Grote's.  So  Drumann,  though  his  exact  view  is  somewhat 
different ;  "Wie  die  Thebaner  in  Bootien,  so  suchten  die  Olynthier  in 
Chalkidice  gewaltsam  einen  Stadteverein  zu  griinden  . .  .  ganz  Chalcidice 
zu  einem  Stadtevereine  zu  verbinden,  dessen  Haupt  es  wiirde." — Yerfall, 
440.  1. 

'  Mr.  Grote  relies  much  on  the  saying  of  Eleigen^  that  the  cities  were 
then  indeed  unwilling  to  be  incorporated  with  Olynthos,  but  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  Olynthian  connexion  when  they  had 
once  tasted  its  advantages.  Very  true,  but  what  were  the  main  advantages 
spoken  of  ?  Not  the  private  or  public  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens,  but 
nnlimited  plunder  under  Olynthian  banners.  After  mentioning  the  ex- 
pected influence  of  the  iwiyofdai  and  tytcHitr^tSf  he  continues  (Xen.  Hell. 
V.  2.  19),  cl  .  .  .  .  ytrticotrrm  5rt  furit  rwv  Kparo^vrttw  er€<r$ai  iC€p9<iK4oy 
iarlvf  (Srrep  'ApfcciScs,  Zrof  /uff  O/Mvy  to^ert,  rd  re  cedrt^v  fft&iowri  koI  rc^ 
dXXSrpui  apwdfovo'tv,  't<rus  oiIk^0^  dfioins  §€Kvra  loroi.  Of  course  the 
iwtyctfAieu  and  ^imfircfv,  even  without  any  political  franchise,  would  do 
something,  but  the  main  attraction  is  the  prospect  of  gain  through  the 
contemplated  conquests  of  Olynthos,  just  as  the  Arkadian  allies  of  Sparta 
gained  by  service  in  the  Spartan  armies.  This  is  hardly  the  notion  of 
Federal  onion  entertained  either  by  Aratos  or  by  Washington. 
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well  have  rejoiced,  to  see  a  powerful  Greek  Btate,  whether  ohap.  r^. 
an  Oljnthian  Empire  or  a  Chalkidian  League,  fixed  as  a 
boundary  against  Macedonian  aggression*  But  certainly 
the  Olynthian  scheme,  as  described  in  the  only  extant 
contemporary  account  of  it/  does  not  seem  to  answer  the 
description  of  a  true  Federal  connexion  nearly  so  closely 
as  some  much  more  obscure  unions  of  Grecian  cities  which 
already  existed. 

Shortly  after  this  attempt  at  Federal  union — ^if  Federal 
union  we  are  to  consider  it — ^in  Northern  Greece — a  far 
more  promising  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Federal  Federal 
state  in  Arkadia.      The  decline  of  the  Lacedsemonian  arkad^a, 
power  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  opened  the  way  for  ^°-  ^^^• 
political  changes  and  new  combinations  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.    The  Arkadian  race,  though  one  of  the  most  little  pre- 

yious  im- 

ancient  and  most  numerous  divisions  of  the  Grecian  name,  portance  of 
had  hitherto  been  little  heard  of  in  Grecian  history.   Since  -^"^^ 
the  predominance  of  Sparta  in  Peloponnesos  had  been 
firmly  established,  the  Arkadians  had  chiefly  appeared 
in  the  character  in  which  they   are    described  in  the 
speech    of    E^leigenSs    of    Akanthos,    that    namely    of 
submissive  allies  of   Sparta^  following  her  banners  for 
the  sake  of  the  plunder  to  be  derived   from  Spartan  ^. 
conquests.    The  city  of  Mantineia  alone  had,  on  several  Mantineia; 
occasions,  taken  a  more  prominent  and  independent  part 

1  We  can  hardly  set  against  the  contemporary  description  of  Kleigen^ 
such  vague  expressions  as  we  find  in  the  speech  of  Chlaineas  in  Polybios 
(ix.  28),  ify  rt  fr6<rrrifJM  r&v  eirl  Sp^mis  'EAAiffwv,  ots  dwifKurtuf  *KBhvmi  iral 
XaXmSeit,  Sv  fUyurrov  cTx*  iep6<rxy\yM  Kcd  Myofup  if  r£y  *0\vy$itor  w6\is. 
Here,  though  the  preeminent  position  of  Olynthos  is  clearly  set  forth,  we 
do  find  the  word  e6<rrripia,  the  technical  name  for  tme  Federations  like 
those  of  Achaia  and  Lykia,  used  to  denote  the  relation  between  the 
Chalkidian  cities  and  Olynthos.  But  a  casual  expression  used  so  long 
after  docs  not  prove  much,  and  moreover  Chlaineas  seems  to  be  speaking  of 
the  times  immediately  before  Philip,  to  which  his  language  would  be  still 
less  appropriate. 
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CHAP.  IV.  in  Grecian  affairs.     In  the  interval  between  the  Peace  of 
B.O.  420.    Nikias  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  Mantineia  appears, 
together  with  Argos  and  Elis,  as  a  leader  of  anti-Spartan 
her  de-      movements  within  Peloponn^sos.^    In  the  second  period 
by  Sparta,  of  -  Spartan  supremacy,   after  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Ro.  886.    jyfauiingia  incurred  the  wrath  of  Sparta  to  that  d^ree 
that  she,  a  Hellenic  city,  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue,' was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  four  villages  whose 
union,  at  some  ante4iistoric  and  even  ante-mythic  period, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  the  Mantineian 
state."    It  may  be  that,  as  the  Lacedsemonian  partisan 
Xenophdn  tells  us,  there  were  Mantineian  oligarchs  base 
enough  to  find  a  selfish  satisfaction  in  this  degradation  of 
their  native  city/    It  is  more  certain  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Spartan  power  was  broken  at  Leuktra^  the  members  thus 
violently  separated  were  again  united.  Mantineia  appeared 
Itsrefltora-  once  more  as  a  city,  and  again  began  to  take  an  important 
870.'  ^^*    P^^  ^  ^^®  affairs  of  Arkadia  and  of  Hellas.'    Mantineian 
patriotism  now  took  a  bolder  flight  than  it  had  ever  taken 
Flan  of  an  before.    The  reunion  of  Mantineia  was  only  to  be  the  pre- 
Federo*^   cursor  of  the  union  of  all  Arkadia.    Up  to  this  time  there 
^0^         had  been  no  real  political  connexion  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  Arkadian  name.     The  different  cities  and 
districts  had  retained  some  vague  notions  of  national 
kindred,  and  some  degree  of  unity,  as  in  Ionia  and  else- 
where, had  been  kept  up  by  common  religious  rites." 

^  See  Thnc.  v.  45  et  seqq. 

>  11.  fi,  607.     Kal  Tc7^y  <7xoy  iccU  VitK^wirfif  iparttynv, 

*  Xen.  Hell.  y.  2.  1 — 7.  Kei$fip4$7i  /iky  r&  rt^xot,  ii^ttrOri  8*  ij  Marrlytia 
rerpaxS,  Ka06ir§p  rb  dpxcuov  ^kow,     Cf.  FoL  iv.  27. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  7. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  8.  'E{  £y  84  ttaX  ol  Marrtye7s,  €is  il^ri  €iidr6vofu>i  wairr^- 
vcurw  6trr*s,  tntvii\96v  re  irdm^s  ical  h^it^icvufro  /liof  w6\iy  r^y  Mcirr/yciay 
voiciv,  iced  rcix^iV<y  rijw  t6\ip.  This  shows  that  Mantineian  satisfaction  at 
the  itoucurfiSs  most  have  been  confined  to  a  few  oligarchs. 

*  See  Orote,  z.  284. 
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Arkadia,  in  short,  fonned  an  Amphiktyony  of  its  own,  an  chap.  iy. 
institution  perhaps  the  more  needful  for  a  people  who  Arkadian 
had  no  sharq  in  the  general  Delphic  Amphiktyony.     But  hitherto 
hitherto  the  connexion  had  been  purely  Amphiktyonic ;  J^Jj^ 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  real  political  union  between  the  l^tyouic. 
several  Arkadian  towns.     Mantineia  and  Tegea,  the  two 
chief  among  them,  were  frequently  hostile  to  one  another. 
At  this  very  time  we  find  them  in  marked  opposition ; 
Tegea  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Sparta^  while  Mantineia 
naturally  attached  herself  to  the  rising  power  of  Thebes. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  formation  of  a  general 
Arkadian  Federation  was  at  once  a  noble  conception  and 
a  most  difficult  undertaking.     Its  author  appears  to  have 
been  LykomMSs  of  Mantineia,^  who  certainly  merits  there- 
by a  high  place  among  the  statesmen  of  Greece.     His  Plans  of 
design  for  an  Arkadian  union  embraced  a  plan  for  a  real  ^^^^  ^^  ' 
Federal  Government^  and  it  gave  the  Federal  principle 
a  much  wider  3cope  than  had  ever  before  been  opened 
to  it  in  Grecian  affairs.    The  scheme  of  LykomSdSs  was 
a  noble  and  generous  one,  and,  though  it  bore  but  little 
immediate  fruit,  yet  its  memory,  no  doubt,  contributed 
hints  to  the  great  Federal  statesmen  of  later  Greece.     It 
also  served  the  cause  of  Federalism  in  another  way ;  its 
one  great  result,  the    foundation  of  Megalopolis^  gave 
Federal  Greece  some  of  the  noblest  of  her  leaders.     Lyko- 
mM^  designed  a  Federal  Government  in  the  strictest 
sense ;  he  did  not^  like  the  politicians  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthos,  seek  for  any  invidious  supremacy  for  his  own  ^i^^^^^ 
city;  his  plans  contemplated  a  free  and  equal  union  of^ontobe 
the  whole  Arkadian  name.    The  union  was  to  be  strictly  FederaL 


1  DioddroB  {tv,  59)  attxibates  the  first  idea  of  the  Arkadian  union  to  a 
Lykom6d&  of  Tegea.  This  is  probably  merely  one  of  his  characteristic 
blnnden,  though  it  is  canons  that  a  misconstrnction  of  a  passage  of 
Pansanias  (viii  27.  2.)  has  led  some  scholars  to  a  belief  in  a  LykomM^s  of 
T^gea  on  quite  independent  grounds.    See  Thirlwall,  v.  110. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Federal ;  the  several  cities  were  not  to  lose  their  existence 
as  free  Hellenic  commonwealths,  bat  Arkadia,  as  towards 
all  other  states,  was  to  be  one;^  the  united  Arkadian 
body  was  to  have  a  Federal  Assembly,  Federal  magistrates, 
and  a  Federal  army.  To  avoid  all  jealousies  between 
existing  cities,  to  cut  off  all  riyalry  between  Tegea  and 
Mantineia^  all  fear  of  the  new  constitution  proving  a  mere 
cloak  for  a  supremacy  on  the  part  of  either,  a  new  Federal 
Capital  was  to  be  founded  as  the  seat  of  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Arkadian  people.     And  all  this  was 

Temporary  no  mere  vision  ;  the  success  of  the  scheme  was  indeed  but 

success  of 

the  Federal  temporary,  but  it  did  succeed  for  a  while,  and  it  was  no 
Bcheme.     f^^^  ^f  LykomMes  if  more  selfish  politicians  undid  his 
noble  work.    For  a  few  brilliant  years  Arkadia  was  really 
one;  Mantineia  did  not  envy  T^ea,  and  Tegea  did  not 
Fomida-     ^®^  Mantineia     Megalopolis,  the  Great  City,  arose  as  the 
Mee^o-     Washington  of  the  new  Federation,  and  there  the  general 
polls,  B.O.  Arkadian  Assembly  met  to  transact  the  general  Federal 
affairs  of  the  Arkadian  nation.     And  if  this  great  and 
wholesome  change  was  not  brought  about  absolutely  with- 
out violence,  it  certainly  was  brought  about  with  much 
less  violence  than  any  other  change  of  equal  moment  in 
recorded  Grecian  history.    A  local  revolution  at  the  right 
moment^  took  away  all  danger  from  the  Lacedsamonian 

1  XeiL  Hell.  vi.  5.  6.  "Svyrjyov  M  rh  awUvai  t«  tray  ri  *ApKaZuc6ifj  Kcd 
S  Ti  yiK^  iy  Ty  ico*»^,  toDto  K^piov  tlvai  Kcd  rw  ir6\t»y.  The  Lacedsemonian 
partisan  is  of  course  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  degree  in  which  the 
Federal  power  trenched  on  the  independence  of  the  several  cities.  But  in 
every  Federal  Government  worthy  of  the  name  the  central  power  is  tc^pioi 
Kol  rHv  ir^Xcwi^  in  all  matters  coming  within  its  own  competence,  and  it  ia 
clear  that  the  Arcadian  Kovy6y  did  not  destroy  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Arkadian  cities  as  States  or  Cantons.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Xenoph6n 
had  told  us  how  the  process  of  vik^  4v  ry  iroii^  was  effected,  whether  the 
majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was  ascertained  by  counting  heads,  or 
whether  each  city  had  a  distinct  vote.  The  latter  is  more  consonant  with 
Greek  Federal  practice. 

•  See  the  account  of  the  Tegean  revolution  in  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  6.  7  et 
seqq.    Cf.  Grote,  x.  285. 
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tendencies  of  Tegea.    Tegea  joined  the  League ;  nearly  oHiip.  iv. 
all  Arkadia^  and  a  few  towns  whose  Arkadian  character 
was  doubtful/  entered  into  it  with  delight     Orchomenos  General 
indeed,  and  a  few  other  towns/  still  claye  to  their  com-  Arkadia  to 
plete  separate  autonomy.     That  they  were  compelled  by  "^«*<^"«^®' 
force'  to  share  the  common  destinies  of  the  nation  was 
doubtless  not  abstractedly  justifiable,  but  we  could  hardly 
expect  it  to  be  otherwise.     There  are  no  signs  of  general 
compulsion  on  one  side  and  general  unwillingness  on  the 
other,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthos.     With  what  zeal  the  scheme  was  adopted  in 
most  parts  of  Arkadia,  we  learn  from  an  incidental  notice 
in  the  hostile  Xenophon.^    Agesilaos  reached  the  Arkadian 
town  of  Eutaia,  and  found  in  it  only  old  men,  women,  and 
children.     Every  male  of  the  military  age  had  gone  to 
attend  the  Arkadian  Constituent  Assembly,  and  to  take 
his  share  in  the  formation    of  the    Arkadian    Federal 
Constitution.^ 

For  the  details  ef  the  Arkadian  constitution  we  are,  Conatita- 
as  usual,  left  to  incidental  notices.  Here  we  hare  again  j^^^e. 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  great  political  work  of  Aristotle. 
All  that  is  preserved  of  his  account  of  Arkadian  matters 
amounts  to  the  fact  that  he  mentioned  the  Assembly  of 
the  Ten  Thousand;  not  a  detail  survives.'  Xenophdn, 
the  bitter  Lacedsemonian  partisan,  could  have  told  us 
everything  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  does  not  even  record 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.     The  existence  of   the 


1  Xen.  Hell,  vii  1.  26.  So  vii.  4.  12.  (b.o.  865).  KaraXafi$dyowruf  ol 
*HA€fbt  Aoifftofwa,  rd  ftky  vct\aidy  lourwr  6tfra,  iv  Z\  r^  wapdyri  ovyrtKovyra  is 

"  Xen.  Hell,  vL  6.  10.  11.  »  lb.  13.  22.  *  lb.  12. 

*  lb.  Toi^s  iy  ry  ffrparwo'lfi^  ijKiKlf^  oixofUvovs  is  t3  *ApKaiiK6y.  See 
Grote,  X.  287.  Biahop  Thirl  wall  (v.  117,  note)  aeems  to  take  another  view, 
but  is  not  thia  Assembly  at  Asea  the  same  as  the  meeting  which  he  himaelf 
describes  in  p.  110  ? 

•  See  Arist.  Pol.  (ed.  Oxon.  1887)  p.  800. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Great  City,  like  that  of  its  sister  Mess^nd,  was  so  glorious 
for  EpameindndaSy  so  disgraceful  and  calamitous  for 
Sparta^  that  the  renegade  Athenian  had  not  the  heart 
to  insert  their  names  in  his  history.  Tet  it  is  from 
Xenophdn's  occasional  notices  that  we  have  to  glean  most 
of  the  little  which  we  do  know  of  the  details  of  the 
Arkadian  Federal  system.  The  League  had  a  Federal 
The  Assembly  which  met  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  known  as 

ofT^  ^  ^b®  ^^^  Thousand.^    As  to  the  constitution  of  this  As- 
Thouaand ;  gembly  there  has  been  some  doubt,  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  which  represents  it  as  being,  like  the 
Achaian  Assembly  of  later  times,  open  to  erery  citizen  of 
its  Consti-'^  every  Arkadian  city  who  chose  to  attend.'    That  it  was  a 
'  representative  Assembly,  in  the  sense  of  being  composed 
-  of  chosen  delegates,  seems  imlikely,  both  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  number,  and  because  there  is  no  parallel  for 
such  an  Assembly  of  Delegates  in  any  known  Grecian 
commonwealth.     The    Assembly,    especially    during    the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  days  of  the  League,  would  doubt- 
less  be  largely  attended,  and  ten  thousand  is  a  large 
attendance,  when  we  remember  that  five  thousand  citizens 
was  above  the  average  attendance  in  the  Athenian  Assem- 
bly.'    There  is  no  need  to  infer  from  the  name  Ten 
Thousand  that  there  really  was  any  fixed  number.     The 
name  was  undoubtedly  in  familiar  use,  but  it  need  not 
have  been  a  formal  title  ;^  it  is  most  likely  only  a  vague, 


1  of  ft6pu>L  Xen.  HelL  vii  1.  88  et  pass.  Dem.  F.  L.  220,  &c.  The 
name  constantly  occurs. 

'  This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Grote  (z.  817),  and  it  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  general  Greek  notions  on  such  matters.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (y.  117) 
diBCuases  several  other  views.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  either  that 
the  Assembly  was  an  army,  or  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  MegalopoUfcans. 
This  last  notion  seems  opposed  to  the  whole  nature  of  the  League. 

•  Thnc.  viii.  72. 

*  The  common  formula  for  a  Greek  Confederation,  r6  koiv^v  rHy'ApKdBtfy, 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  ol  /i^piat.    Xen.  HeU.  vii  4.  85.  88. 
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and  probably  an  exaggerated,  way  of  expressing  the  yast  chap.  iy. 
numbers  of  the  Arkadian  Assembly.     The  functions  of  the  Powers  of 
Ten  Thousand  were  those  which  were  commonly  Tested  in  xhouBanoU 
the  sovereign  Assembly  of  a  Grecian  commonwealth.     The 
Ten  Thousand  made  -wjix  and  peoipe  in  the  name  of  all 
Arkadia,^  they  received  and  listened  to  the  ambassadors 
of  other  Greek  states;'   they  regulated  and  paid  the 
standing  Qjrmy  of  the  Federation ;'  they  sat  in  judgement 
on  political  offenders  against  the  collective  maj^ty  of  the 
Arkadian  League.^    That  they  were  assisted  in  their  deli- 
berations by  a  smaller  Senate  is  not  distinctly  asserted ;  Probable 
but  we  might  feirly  infer  it  from  the  analogy  of  other  ^j^*®*^^  ^ 
Greek  states,  and  the  results  of  antiquarian  research  have  Senate, 
made  it  almost  certain  that  the  Arkadian  Assembly  did 
not  depart  from  the  usual  pattern.'    There  were  Federal 
Magistrates^  whose  titles  are  not  recorded;*  and  at  the 

^  Xen.  HelL  yii.  4.  2.  Avico/iifSiys  .  . .  w§i$€i  rodt  nvpbvt  wpirrur  wipl 
cvfi/iaxitu  ^p^s  airo6s.    Ct  vii  1.  88,  and  Diod.  xy.  59. 

>  Dem.  F.  L.  220. 

>  The  iirdftTot  or  ivUtieroL    Diod.  xy.  62.     Xen.  Hell.  tu.  4.  22.  88. 

*  See  the  trial  of  the  Mantineian  lepiffrwrai  (were  theae  Magistrates,  or 
merely  popular  leaders  ?)  in  the  passage  of  Xenophdn  last  quoted. 

^  Panjbanias  (viiL  82.  1)  speaks  of  the  ^pviXiov  at  Megalopolis,  which 
he  defines  as  t^  /BovAcvnfpioy  t  rois  fwplots  iTtirohrro  *ApK^ofw,  Colonel 
Leake  finds  its  ruins  in  the  position,  near  the  Theatre,  pointed  out  by 
Pausanias,  and  concludes  that,  "though  it  may  have  been  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  Council  of  Ten  Thousand,  it  could  hardly  have  been  em- 
ployed for  its  actual  assembly,  as  such  a  multitude  could  only  have  been 
seated  in  a  theatre-shaped  edifice."  (Morea,  ii.  89.)  Biahop  Thirlwall 
(v.  116)  infers  from  this,  with  great  probability,  that  there  was  a  Senate, 
and  that  this  9tp<ri\unf  was  its  place  of  meeting.  This  view  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  the  word  fiw\€vr^pu»  by  Pausanias.  The  Ten 
Thousand  were  not  a  jSouXif,  nor  would  they  meet  in  a  fiwXtvnipiov.  The 
Ten  Thousand  themselves  doubtless  met,  as  Colonel  Leake  suggests,  in  the 
Theatre ;  but  hard  by  their  own  place  of  meeting  was  the  smidler  fiovKw- 
TiptoWf  for  the  use  of  the  jSouAif,  the  Committee  chosen,  by  lot  or  other- 
win,  from  among  the  Ten  Thousand,  to  dischaige  the  usual  functions  of  a 
Greek  Senate. 

*  "Apxorrts  are  mentioned,  Xen.  HelL  viL  1.  24 ;  4.  88.  Their  formal 
title  may  or  may  not  have  been  Archon. 
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oHAP.  IV.  Ij^j^^  Qf  tjj^  whole  League  there  seems  to  hare  been. 
Federal  as  in  SO  many  other  cases,  a  single  Federal  General' 
trates.      /These  Federal  officers,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  elected  by 

the  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Founda-         The  Federal  capital  of  Megalopolis  was  formed  by  the 
M^galo-     union  of  several  villages  or  small  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
pohfl,  B.C.  ^hich  ^ere  gathered  together  as  citizens  of  the  Great  City. 
In  a  few  instances  we  regret  to  hear  that  compulsion 
was  employed,'  but  in  most  cases   the   inhabitants  of 
the    small    Arkadian    townships    gladly   accepted    their 
offered  promotion  to  the  rank  of  citizens  of  the  national 
capital'    It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  choice 
of  any  city  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting  was  per- 
fectly wise;    a  better   place  might  perhaps  have  been 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phdkian   League/   under 
the  shadow  of  some  great  national  sanctuary,  such  as 
Advanta-    the  great  temple  of  the  Arkadian  Zeus.    But  if  Federal 
tionof  the  Arkadia  was  to  have  a  capital  at  all,  there  can  be  no 
Capi^      doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  actually  made.   Here 
we  may,  with  PausaniaSy*^  discern  the  guiding  genius  of 
Epamein6ndas.    To  have  chosen  Mantineia,  Tegea^  or  any 
other  of  the  ancient  cities,  as  the  Federal  capital,  would 
have  opened  the  way  to  innumerable  jealousies,  and  might 
even  have  led  to  the  same  evils  of  which  the  Arkadians 

1  This  seems  implied  in  such  expressions  aa  (Xen.  HeU.  yii.  S.  1)  Ah4as 
2rv/tt^^ior,  <rrpofnfyhs  r&v  *ApM»v  yty^nnUvos  \  (Diod.  zv.  62)  AvfcofnfSifs 

*  Paus.  yiii.  27.  5,  6.  Ol  fi^w  uirSv  koI  Acorrcs  Mryicp  Koir^yorro  h 
rijv  MeydKrir  ir^Air,  k.t.A. 

'  Fails,  yiii.  27.  3 — 5.  TvtS  re  wpoOvfdtu  xai  8i2t  r6  Ix^'  '''^  AwceSoi- 
/ioviw  warptias  tr^iffiv  o6(ras  iicXnruif  hr^lBovro  ....  irvw€\4yorro  is  n)r 
M€yd\iiy  itSXip  <nrov8^,  K,r,\. 

*  See  above,  p.  145. 

*  Pansanias  distinctly  recognizes  Epameindndas  as  the  tnie  founder  of 
Megalopolis.  Pans.  viii.  27.  2.  yvtiiaji  iJukv  roiaOrtf  ovvtfKl(oi^o  ol  'ApK^BtSf 
T^s  v^tms  8^  ohcun^s  *Eira/ttiMi^y8at  6  ^fiaios  ff^v  Zutol^  KaKnTro  9»,  rovs 
T€  y^  'Apxdku  oBtos  fr  6  hrrytipat  is  r^  ffwoucurft/^,  k.t.A. 
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had  such  a  living  example  before  their  eyes  among  their  ohap.  iy. 
own  Boeotian  allies.  And  Epameindndas  himself,  when 
acting  as  the  counsellor  of  the  Arkadians,  would  doubtless 
see  the  danger  as  clearly  as  any  Arkadian ;  in  Arkadia  he 
would  advise  for  the  good  of  all  Arkadia,  and  not  be 
warped  by  that  narrow  local  patriotism  which  led  even 
him  to  sacrifice  the  general  wel&re  of  Boeotia  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  Thebes.  Had  the  Ten  Thousand  met  at  Man- 
tineia  or  Tegea,  the  noble  scheme  of  Lykom^dSs  might  only 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  which  he  had  most  at 
heart ;  he  might  have  become  the  founder,  not  of  a  really 
equal  Arkadian  Confederation,  but  of  a  mere  Mantineian 
or  Tegean  Empire  over  Arkadia.  Such  a  danger  was  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  from  a  new  city  called  into  being  at 
the  will,  and  for  the  purposes^  of  the  Confederation  itself. 
And,  besides  this,  the  Great  City,  as  its  later  history 
shows,  occupied  a  most  important  military  position.  It  com- 
manded one  of  the  main  passes  by  which  Sparta  used  to 
*  pour  her  troops  into  Arkadia.  Some  such  bulwark  as  was 
supplied  by  Megalopolis  was  imperatively  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  And  it  was  the  more  needed,  because 
the  other  chief  city  of  southern  Arkadia,  and  that  which 
commanded  the  other  approach,  was  Tegea,  so  lately 
gained  over  from  subserviency  to  Spartan  interests,  and  still 
probably  containing  a  party  unfavourable  to  the  national 
cause.  These  considerations  might  reconcile  even  distant 
members  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  capital,  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  Confederation,  but  on  its  most  exposed 
border.  With  Epameindndas  no  doubt  the  chief  object 
was  effectually  to  shut  Sparta  in.  Megalopolis  keeping  her  * 
in  check  from  the  north,  and  the  other  new  city  of 
Mess6ne  from  the  west. 

The  Arkadian  League,  as  an  important  Greek  power.  Decline 
did  not  last  long.     We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  Irk^an 
steps  of  its  decline ;  but  before  the  death  of  Epamei-  l«a^«- 
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CHAP.  IV.  ndndaa^  Mantineia  and  Tegea  were  again  hostile  cities. 

B.O.  862.  Their  positions,  during  the  last  stage  of  his  warfare,  are 
singularly  reversed  from  what  they  had  been  eight  years 
before.  Mantineia  is  now  the  ally  of  Lacedsemdn,  and 
Tegea  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Theban  interest  in  Pelopon- 

History  of  n6soa     Megalopolis  always  remained  a  considerable  city, 

pol^  though  it  did  not  wholly  answer  the  intentions  of  its 
founders,  either  in  its  extent  or  in  its  political  importance. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  it  a  zealous  ally  of  Macedonia  ; 
later  still  it  appears  in  the  more  honourable  character 
of  an  important  member  of  the  Achaian  League,  illusr 
trious  as  the  birthplace  of  Lydiadas,  Philopoimdn, 
and  Polybios.  The  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  Lykqm6d6s  and    of   Epameindndas ; 

B.C.  847.  ^schin^s  and  Ddmosthends  pleaded  before  it;*  and 
D^mosthends  uses  language  which  implies  that  it  still  at 
least  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Arkadian 

B.  0.858.  people.*  DSmosthente  himself  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Megalopolitan  independence  before  the  Athenian  As- 
sembly,' when  the  Arkadian  city  was  again  threatened 
by  Sparta  and  defended  by  Thebes,^  and  when  a  faction 
in  Megalopolis  itself,  as  before  in  Mantineia^  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  Great  City  and  the  restoration  of  their 
own  mfluence  over  its  former  petty  townships.'  Later  again, 

B.O.  880.  in  the  war  between  Agis  and  Antipater,  all  Arkadia  except 
Megalopolis  took  the  patriotic  side ;  Megalopolis  stood 
a  siege  in  the  interest  of  Macedonia^'  and  its  losses 
were  repaid  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  levied  on 
the  vanquished  cities.^  Opposition  to  Sparta  would  natu- 
rally drive  Megalopolis  into  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that,  in  the  days  of  Macedonian 

1  Dem.  F.  L.  220.  ■  See  ib.  10.  11. 

*  In  the  oration  ihr^p  MtyaKotroXertffv.  ^  See  Thirlwall,  v.  367 — 70. 

*  Thirlwall,  v.  868.  •  -fflech.  Ktea.  165. 

'  Q.  Curt  vi.  1.  21.      ^ 
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domination,  selfish  interests  may  hare  made  the  position  ohap.  it. 
of  a  powerful  city  in  close  alliance  with  Macedonia  ap- 
pear preferable  to  that  of  a  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia. 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  this  time  forward,  the  Macedonian 
interest  was  very  strong  in  Megalopolis,  and  equally  cer-* 
tain  that  no  general  Arkadian  League  existed  when  the 
Achaian  League  began  to  be  organized.  The  great  scheme 
of  LykomM^s,  the  most  promising  that  any  Grecian  states- 
man had  yet  designed,  had  altogether  fallen  asunder. 
And  yet  his  labours  were  far  from  being  wholly  fruitless. 
He  had  given  a  model  for  the  statesmen  of  later  genera- 
tions to  follow,  and  he  had  founded  the  city  which  was  to 
give  birth  to  the  most  illustrious  Greeks  of  the  last  age 
of  Grecian  independence. 

After  this  Arkadian  Confederacy,  which,  if  it  had  a  poor 
ending,  at  all  events  had  a  grand  beginning,  it  may  seem  pretended 
almost  ludicrous  to  quote  a  mere  abortive  scheme,  or^^^^^ 
pretence  at  a  scheme,  our  whole  knowledge  of  which  is  ^^^^  "* 
contained  in  a  single  sentence  of  a  hostile  orator.    Kallias,  ^^  3^^^ 
the  Tyrant  of  Chalkis,  he  who  was  defeated  by  Ph6kidn 
at  Tamynai,   veiled,  if  we   may  believe   iEschinds,   hisg^i^^^^f 
schemes  of  ambition  under  the  pretext  of  founding  a^^*^* 
general  Euboian  Coimcil  or  Assembly  in  his  own  city.^ 
Not  a  detail  is  given  us,  but  the  words  employed  seem 
to  show  that  a  pretence  at  true  Federalism  was  the  bait 
A  Federal  scheme  proceeding  from  such  a  source  would 
probably  have  borne  more  likeness  to  the  abortive  scheme 
of   an   Italian   League   put   forth   by   Louis    Napoleon  a.d.  1859. 
Buonaparte,   than  to  the   noble   works  of  Aratos   and 
Washington.     But  in  either  case  the  bait  of  a  Federal 

'  .£scli.  Etes.  89.  KoXXicu  6  Xo^iciScOf,  /uKp6y  9ia\artiw  xp^'^^f  *'^<'' 
{icc  ^p6fUvos  c/f  r^y  lavrov  fvtnv,  lE^fiottcdif  fiky  r^  A^«  ffuv49pwy  is 
XaXic(8a  (rvMSywy,  4fydperov  V  aAr^  rvp«un49a  wposwow&iuvosy  IffX"^  '^  1^*^ 
£tf/9o(ciir  l^  iiiuit  tpy^  vapao-Kcv^(wr.    Cf.  Diet  Biog.  art  Callia& 
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oHAP.  IT.  Constitution  was  an  instance  of  the  homage  which  vice 
Evidence  pajs  to  Tiitue.  When  a  Greek  Tyrant  hit  upon  such  a 
growth  of  <leTice  to  coyer  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  it  is  clear 
Federal      j^^  ^jj^  Federal  principle  was  now  gradually  working 

ideaa  in  x-  x-  o  ^  o 

Greece.  its  way  to  that  influence  over  the  Greek  mind  which 
it  certainly  did  not  possess  in  the  preceding  century,  and 
which  it  emphaticaUy  did  possess  in  the  century  which 
followed. 


§  4.  0/  the  LyJdan  Leagns, 

I  will  end  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  one  Federation 
more,  one  not  within  the  limits  of  Greece,  and  whose 
citizens  were  not  Greek  by  race,  but  which  was  so  clearly 
formed  after  Greek  models  that  it  may,  in  a  political 
history,  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Greek  Federal 
Governments.  I  mean  the  wise  and  well-balanced  Con- 
federation of  Lykia,  whose  constitution  has  won  the 
highest  praise  from  Montesquieu  ^  in  the  last  century,  and 
from  Bishop  Thirlwall'  in  the  present  The  antiquities 
and  the  language  of  Lykia  have  lately  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  in  no  small  measure.  To  the  political 
inquirer  the  country  is  no  less  interesting,  as  possessing 
what  was  probably  the  best  constructed  Federal  Govem- 
ment  that  the  ancient  world  beheld.  The  account  giren 
by  Strabo,  our  sole  authority,  is  so  full,  clear,  and  brief, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it.  The  '*  ancestral 
constitution  of  the  Lykian  League," "  is  described  by  the 
great  geographer  in  these  words  : — 


The 

Lykian 
League ; 
its  excel- 
lent Con- 
stitatlon. 


1  Esprit  des  Loix,  ix.  3.  **S*il  falloit  donner  nn  modMe  d*une  belle 
r^pnbliqne  f^d^rative,  je  prendroin  la  r^pnblique  de  Lycie." 

*  iL  116.  ''The  Lydans  set  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
adrantages  of  a  close  federal  union  might  be  combined  with  mutual  inde- 
pendence ....  Had  the  Greeks  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  adopted 
similar  institutions,  their  history,  and  eren  that  of  the  mother  country, 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  became." 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  3  (voL  iiL  p.  214.  Tauchnitz).  'H  rdrpios  ZioUfiau  roO 
AvKtwtov  ffwmifUfros, 
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'*  There  are  three  and  twenty  cities  which  have  a  share  chap.  iy. 
in  the  sufirage,  and  they  come  together  from  each  city  in  Strsbo's 
the  common  Federal  Assembly,*  choosing  for  their  place theLykian 
of  meeting  any  city  which  they  think  best     And,  among  ^2^^^' 
the  cities,  the  greatest  are  possessed*  of  three  votes  apiece, 
the  middle  ones  of  two,  and  the  rest  of  one ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  they  pay  taxes,'  and  take  their  share  of 
other  public  burthens.     And  the  six  greatest  cities,^  ac- 
cording to  Artemidoros,    are    Xanthos,   Patara^   Pinara, 
Olympos,  Myra,  T16s,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  Eibyra. 
And,  in  the  Federal  Assembly,"  first  the  Lykiarch  is  chosen 
and  then  the  other  Magistrates  of  the  League,"  and  bodies 
of  Federal  Judges  are  appointed  ;^  and  formerly  they  used 
to  consult  about  war,  and  peace,  and  alliance ;  this  now 
of  course,  they  cannot  do,  but  these  things  must  needs 
rest  with  the  Romans,  unless  such  action  be  allowed  by 
them,  or  be  found  useful  on  their  behalf;   and  in  like 
manner  also  judges  and  magistrates'  are  appointed  from 
each  city,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  yote&" 

On  the  practical  working  of  this  constitution  Strabo  His  testi- 
bestows  the  highest  praise.  Lykia  was,  in  his  day,  a^tica/ 
Roman  dependency,   but  it  retained  its  own  laws  and  ^^'^'^fif- 

l6(mifui  (Pol.  ii.  41)  is  one  of  the  technical  names  for  a  Federation. 
The  Lyldans  also  used  the  more  formal  designation  Avx/wy  r6  Kowiw 
(0.  I.  4279)  and  the  equally  familiar  $$vos  (C.  I.  4239  et  al.). 

1  Strabo,  ziv.  8.     IZvyfyx^'^^^  ^  ^{  4Kdmis  ircJAcwt  c/r  koiv^v  <nf»49pioy, 

'  lb.     Tpi£v  ^^o*y  i<rr\¥  iKdtmi  Kvpla. 

'  lb.     T&r  tls^fkpiis  tts^p^povci  xal  rcb  ^Aos  Xtirovpyias, 

*  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  whether  all  of  these  six  great  cities  re- 
joiced in  the  title  of  \cLfxiFpardTij  firirp&iroXis  rov  AvkI^w  i$yovs.  It  was 
certainly  borne  by  Tide,  Xanthos,  and  Fatara.  See  C.  I.  4240c,  4276, 
4280,  et  al. 

°  Strabo,  u.s.     *Ey  r^  <rvy€9pl<p. 

'  lb.     "AAAoi  dpxcd  ai  rod  cvtrHiiueros. 

^  lb.     AiKwrriipid  r§  ian^tUyvrtu  Kotyp, 

^  lb.  AiKaffToi  Kol  ApxovTts.  This  of  course  means  Federal  Judges  and 
Federal  Magistrates,  the  dpxai  and  HiKaffnfpta  mentioned  just  before. 
Montesquieu  perverts  this  into  **le9  juges  et  les  magistrats  des  yilles." 
He  has  also  misled  Hamilton  in  the  '*  Federalist,*'  No.  ix.  (p.  43). 

P 
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CHAP.  nr.  internal  goTenunent,  which  he  himself  beheld  in  as  high 

1I.C.  29-     a  state  of  efficiency  as  was  consistent  with  the  dependent 

^^'  condition  of  the  commonwealth  in  its  external  relations. 

Merita  of       The  merits  of  this  Lyldan  Constitution  are  obyious. 

Constitu-    I*  avoids  nearly  every  error  into  which  other  Confede- 

NoCa  tal-  '***^"*  ^'^  fallen.    There  is  no  capital,  no  Thebes>  not 

^    '  even  a  Megalopolis :  the  Federal  Assembly  meets  where- 

ever  it  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.     At  the  same  time,  it 

avoids  the  opposite  evil,  from  which  wc  shall  find  that 

even  the  Achaian  League  was  not  free,  that  of  giving  the 

greatest  city  no  more  weight  in  the  Federal  Assembly 

than  the  smallest     A  League  of  cities  must  always  find  it 

very  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  both  these  opposite  dangers. 

The  Lykians  seem  to  have  done  so  very  successfully. 

TheAB-         There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lyldan  As- 

^^^     sembly,  like  the  Achaian  and  other  Assemblies  of  the 

SSJt^r  ^^  ^'^  »  P'^  *"<*  "«*  "  representative  body.  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  composed  merely  of  deputies 
from  the  several  citiea^  The  words  of  Strabo  seem  to 
me  to  imply,  not  that  each  city  sent  one,  two,  or  three 
representatives,  but  that  each  city  had  one,  two,  or  three 
votea  According  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  commonwealths,  every  Lykian  citizen'  would 
have  a  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote,  but  the  citizens 
of  each  town  would  vote  separately.  Thus^  in  a  govern- 
ment not  Federal,  the  Roman  Tribes  voted  separately; 
thus  the  Nations  in  the  Scotch  Universities  do  to  this  day. 
The  vote  of  each  City,  Tribe,  or  Nation,  is  determined  by 
a  majority  within  itself,  and  the  final  vote  is  determined 

^  Dr.  Sclmiitz  (Diet.  Qeog.  art.  Lycia),  and  Korttim  (Geschichte  Griechen* 
lands,  iiL  813),  seem  to  maintain  this  yiew. 

'  Tho  democratic  character  of  the  Leagae  is  clear  both  from  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  seyeral  cities,  the  local  Kjfioi  of  which  are  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions,  and  from  the  distinct  testimony  of  one  in- 
scription at  Tlds  (C.  I.  4289)  where  an  anonymons  worthy  is  praised  as 
ti^pyinip  roO  i^ftov  and  dcorn^arra  ro^  rt  pi/un»  KtA  ri^P  w^ptop 
Bri/uutpwtop, 
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by  the  majority,  not  of  heads,  but  of  Tribes  or  Cities.     In  .chap.  iv. 
the  Primary  Assembly  of  a  large  district  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  put 
distant  Tribes  or  Cities  on  an  equality  with  those  which 
are  near  the  place  of  meeting.     If  the  Totes  in  the  Roman 
Assembly  had  been  taken  by  heads,  the  mob  of  the  Forum 
could    always  have    outvoted    the  genuine    agricultural 
plebeians.     But,  in  most  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  each  Apportion- 
member,  each  Tribe  or  City,  whether  great  or  small,  had  votes  to 
only  a  single  vote.     This  was  manifestly  unfair,  and  might  ^^i™^"- 
easily  lead  to  discontents.     Thus  the  Italian  Allies  of 
Rome  bitterly  complained  when  they  were,  after  the  Social 
War,  admitted  indeed  to  the  Roman  citizenship,  but  dich  b.o.  88. 
tributed  among  eight  tribes  only  among  the  thirty-Bye.' 
They  were  equal  in  number  to  the  former  citizens,  but,  by 
this  arrangement,  they  could,  at  the  utmost,  command  only 
eight  votes,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
Thus,  on  any  questions  which  concerned  their  special  in- 
terests^  they  were  left  in  a  perpetual  and  hopeless  minority. 
The  Lykians  avoided  this  danger  by  giving  to  their  cities 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  votes  according  to  their  size,  > 
being  the  first  recorded  instance  of  an  attempt  to  apportion 
votes  to  population.     Those  Xanthians  who  might  be  pre- 
sent in  any  Assembly  determined  the  vote  of  Xanthos  by 
a  majority  among  themselves ;  that  vote  counted  as  three 
in  reckoning  up  the  decisive  vote  of  the  Assembly.     The  ^ 

vote  of   a  smaller  city,  ascertained  in  the  same  way, 
counted  as  two  or  as  one.'    But  though  such  a  system 

>  VeU.  Pat  ii.  20.  «. 

*  A  small  confederation,  (ff^anifia)  consisting  of  Eibsrra  and  three  other 
towns,  in  which  Eibyra  had  two  votes  and  the  other  towns  one  each,  was 
probably  a  homble  imitation  of  the  Lykian  League.  Strabo,  xiii.  4  (yoL 
iii  p.  160).  As  Eibyra  was  always  under  Tyrants,  though  well  disposed 
Tyrants  {irvpevvfh'o  8*  M'  <rm^p6vws  8*  S^u^s),  one  would  like  to  know  how 
the  Monarchic  and  the  Federal  elements  were  reconciled.  The  mere  u«e 
of  the  word  Tyraml^  and  not  King^  implies  republican  forms. 

P    2  'SiYCQ. 
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CHAP.  IV, 


AppToach 
to  Repre- 
sentatiye 
Govern- 
ment 


A  Senate 
not  men- 
tioned, bnt 
itfl  exist- 
ence to  be 
inferred 
from 
analogy. 


was  not  really  representative,  it  was  a  veiy  near  approach 
to  the  representative  principle.^  No  doubt,  alike  in  Lykia, 
Achaia^  and  Rome,  the  rote  of  a  distant  Tribe  or  City  was 
often  canvassed  at  home,  and  perhaps  practically  decided, 
before  the  general  Assembly  met  At  any  rate  those  citizens 
of  any  city  who  were  present  would  know  and  express  the 
wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  remained  at  home.  It 
would  have  been  a  comparatively  small  change,  if  each 
city  had  formaUy  elected  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  it  had 
votes,  and  had  sent  them  with  authority  to  speak  in  its 
name  in  the  Federal  body.  But  the  change  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  actually  been  made.  In  this,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  ancient  world  trembled  on  the 
very  verge  of  representative  government  without  ever 
actually  crossing  the  boimdaiy.* 

The  description  of  Strabo  does  not  mention  a  Federal 
Senate.  But  the  universal  practice  of  the  Greek  common- 
wealths may  make  us  feel  certain  that  there  was  a  Senate, 
of  some  sort  or  other,  in  Lykia  no  less  than  in  Arkadia. 
The  scTcral  cities  of  Lykia  had  each  their  local  Senates,' 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Federal  Constitution  fol- 
lowed the  same  universal  model.  It  need  not  surprise  us 
that  a  thing  almost  certain  to  be  taken  for  granted  is  not 
directly  mentioned.  The  Athenian  Senate  is  not  very 
often  spoken  of;   it  is  never  so  prominent  as  at  the 


Even  the  Gauls  in  Asia  (Strabo,  xii.  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  55)  seem  to  have  made 
some  rude  approach  to  Federal  ideas ;  but  these  utterly  obscure  constitu- 
tions are  really  matters  of  archaeology  rather  than  of  politics. 

1  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  u.  29.  80.     Eng.  Tr. 

*  See  Mommsen's  Romische  Geschichte,  ii.  847. 

'  The  style  of  each  city  is  commonly  the  familiar  one  if  /9ovXi)  icol  6 
9rinos.  C.  I.  4270,  4808^  et  al.  At  Tide  we  find  a  formula  which  seems  to 
imply  two  distinct  Councils,  TKudow  if  /3ovXi)  icol  if  ytpowrta  ircd  6  S^^or. 
C.  I.  4236,  4287,  4240.  Ttpovata  is  a  word  once  used  by  Polybios  (xxxviii. 
5)  in  speaking  of  Achaian  affairs,  meaning,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  See  Bachofen,  Das  Lykische  Yolk  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
1862),  p.  24. 
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moment  of  its  destniction  by  the  Four  Hundred^  The  chap.  iy. 
yery  existence  of  the  Arkadian  Senate  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  mainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  dimensions  of  an 
architectural  monument.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
the  Lykian  Assembly,  like  other  Greek  Assemblies,  was 
assisted  by  a  preconsidering  Senate,  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  exact  constitution  of  that  Senate  was. 

As  for  the  Federal  Magistrates  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
their  titles  are  not  mentioned,  except  that  of  Lykiarch,  Federal 
borne  by  the  President  of  the  Union.'  The  magistrates  trates! 
of  the  several  cities  may  have  borne  the  title  of  General ; 
at  least  Di6n  Cassius  speaks  of  the  General  of  a  particular 
city,^  as  well  as  of  the  common  army  of  the  whole 
League.^ 

The  exact  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  Lykian  League 
it  might  be  difficult  to  discover.     Bishop  Thirlwall^  hints  Date  and 
that  Federal  (Jovemment  may  have  been  of  very  early  Fe<&ral° 
introduction  into  Lykia.    Yet  we  must  remember  that  ^°^®™- 

^  ment  in 

the  Lykians  were  not  Greeks,  and  that  they  seem  notLyl^uL 
even  to  have  had  that  degree  of  ethnical  affinity  to  the 
Greeks  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  Macedonians  and 
Epeirots.    We  need  not  suppose  a  people  who  proved 
themselves  so  capable  of  receiving  Hellenic  culture  to 
have  been  wholly  of  an  alien  stock;  but  till  philologers 
are  better  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lykian  language, 
it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  political  historian  to  hazard  j^ij^^^,^  ^^ 
vague  coigectures  about  them.     It  is  clear  that  the  early  ^®  ^^' 
Lykians  were,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word.  Barbarians;  theOreeki. 

1  Thnc.  vm.  69. 

'  The  Lykiarch  seems  to  have  borne  the  formal  title  of  iiJ^%oKoy4nvros 
(0.  I.  4198,  4274),  something  like  oar  "Right  Honourable"    This  ia  a 
sort  of  orientalism  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  proper  Greece. 
'  >  Dion,  zlyii.  34.     Ka2  tovr^  koX  ol  Mvpt is  hroiitaatf^  ^ci^i)  r6v  trrparriydp 
€tdT»y  .   .   .  dwikxfO'^v  6  Bpovros], 

*  lb.     TA  Koivhy  rHv  AvkImv  ffrpdrMVfia, 

>  iL  116.     Cf.  Drumann,  p.  482. 
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CHAP.  IT.  that  is,  that  they  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  they  were  not  then  distinguished  in  any 
special  way  from  the  other  Asiatic  races  which  passed  under 
the  dominion^of  Persia.     It  is  equally  clear  that  they  must 
have  possessed  latent  powers  of  assimilating  themselyes 
to  Greek  models  in  a  degree  beyond  all  other  Asiatic 
races.      The  later    Lykians  clearly  adopted  the  Greek 
language,  Greek  art^  and  general  Greek  civilization*    They 
doubtless  followed  and  improved  upon  Greek  models,  in 
the  development  of  their  admirable  political  constitution. 
Its  details,  as  described  by  Strabo,  probably  belong  only 
Traces  of    to  the  last  period  of  Lykian  history.    But  some  germs  of 
before  the  ^  Federal  system  must  have  existed  earlier.    Aristotle 
to^iTodM  ^^^^^  *^®  constitution  of  Lykia,   no  less  than  that  of 
Thesprdtia,  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection.^  This  seems 
to  imply  a  Republic^  and,  in  so  large  a  country,  most 
-probably  a  Federal  Republic.    But  the  Lykian  monuments 
help  us  to  no  information  on  the  subject.     Our  real  know- 
ledge begins  later.    After  the  defeat  of  Antiochos,  the 
B.0. 188.    Romans,  in  their  division  of  the  spoil,   assigned  Lykia 
and  Earia  to  their  Rhodian  allies.'    Rhodes  was  governed 
LykU  sub-  by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  which  one  is  sur- 
Rhodes,     pnsed  to  find  seeking  after  continental  dominions.     But 
B.O.  188-   j^  would  seem  that  Theait^tos  and  Philophrfin,  who  begged 
for  the  Lykians  as  a  gift,'  acted  as  little  for  the  true  interest 
of  their  island  commonwealth,  as  Francesco  Foscari  did 
for  the  interest  of  his,  when  he  made  Venice  a  continental 
power.     Perpetual  disputes  arose  between  Rhodes  and 
Lykia  ;  perpetual  appeals  were  brought  before  the  supreme 
power  at  Rome.    The  nature  of  the  gift  was  disputed ;  the 


1  Phdtios,  Bibl.  104,  5.  Ed.  Bekkor. 

•  Pol.  zxiii.  8.     Liv.  xxxviii.  39. 

^  lb.  'A^iovvTts  evirois  hoOrjyai  rh  Kcrrd  AvkIov  koI  Kafiie»  .  •  •  •  ^o(- 
tTKovrts  Aviclay  kqI  Kapltu  r&  M^XP^  toC  M<U((v9pov  8c8^<ril<u  *Po8(ois  inr6  'Vwfudtr 
4y  Bwpt^ 
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RhodianB  looked  on  the  Lykians  as  mere  enbjects ;   the  ohaf.  it. 
Lykians  maintamed  that  they  were  at  most  dependent 
allies.^  It  is  certain  that  the  gift  did  not  hinder  the  existence 
of  some  sort  of  Federal  unioa     The  Lykians,  even  while 
subject  to  Rhodes,  retained  the  ordinary  style  of  a  Greek 
Confederation ;'  much  more  then  must  they  have  employed 
it  during  the  earlier  days  of  their  independence.     Poly- 
bios  too,  in  his  whole  narrative  of  these  times,  constantly 
speaks  of  Lykia  as  a  national  whole.    Ambassadors  appear 
at  Rhodes,  Rome,   and  Achaia^  speaking  in  the  name 
of   the  whole  Lykian  people,'  in  a  way  which  implies 
a  commission  from  some  central  power.     But  the  Federal  • 
Union  could  not  as  yet  have  been  quite  perfect^  as  we 
also  hear  of  Ambassadors  being  sent  by  the  single  city 
of  Xanthos,^  which  would  have  been  quite  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  described  by  Strabo. 
At  last,  after  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Rhodians  were  no  Lykia  in* 
longer  in  farour  at  Rome ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  B^a^ies? 
lately   acquired  continental  dominions,   and  Lykia  and 
Karia  were  declared  free.*    Now  it  was,  doubtless,  that  Origin  of 
some  unknown  Lykian  LykomMes,  some  statesman  who  tntion 
had   carefully  studied  the  working  of  all  the  existing  i^f^^g^^i^^ 
Federal  Governments  of  Greece,  devised  the  constitution 
which  so  happily  avoided  all  their  errors.    The  Lykian 

1  PoL  xxvi.  7.  ZSfnivTai  AjSkwi  iMfUPoi  *Vo9lois  oCk  itf  8«p€^  r6  8i 
vXciby  &s  ^iKoi  icol  trSfifJMxoi. 

*  r6  Kou^P  rmv  Avieimv.  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  4677  (toI.  iiL  826)  where  the 
words  occur  in  an  inscription  found  in  Egypt,  the  date  of  which  comes 
between  B.C.  188  and  181.  So,  immediately  after  the  recovery  of  tiieir 
freedom,  the  same  Comnw/ne  Luciorum  dedicated  its  thank-offering  at 
Borne.     See  Bachofen,  p.  23. 

*  Pol.  xxiii.  8,  Ol  fihy  Ai/ictoi  vptcfisiom^s  flwr.  Pol.  xxvi  7.  *H  ciJy- 
Kkriros  kxp^yu^ur*  rots  leapd  r&v  AvKi»y  ^Kovai  ir/>c0'/3«vrcus,  jct.A.. 

*  lb.  Ol  BMioi  lhr«fv^ap  wp€ir$€vriLs  fts  re  rijy  'Axatay  jcai  r^iy  *Vtafiriy. 
These  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  irapA  r&v  AvkIwu  fixoyrts  irptfffitvTai. 
Possibly  Xanthos  acted,  by  tacit  consent,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 

*  Pol.  XXX.  5.  'H  a^K\riTos  i^4fia\€  HSyfJM  9i6ti  8ci  Kapas  Kcd  Avxiovs 
ik€¥$fyovs  elrcu  wdirras. 
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rr.  Chkhdcb^  «cecfl«d  ito  eovne  with  adminble  pmdence 

^GthiMttir  aad  Finde  Win.    Its  opposition 
»  HTESfl^  1^  Ae  eoKcqvmt  deslnictioii  of  XanthoB,^ 

t  cahwitT :  Int  a  calunitj  endured  in 

spmil  cfanm  ^ob  Uie  &Toar  of  the 

!»■  ^Biwrcc^  aad  wr  find  Ljfcia^  as  we  hare  seen,  in 

^Ts  of  StalMx  pfospcra«Si»  weD-goTemed,  and  enjoj- 

t^  ^ixal  Mwypf  <iiati>*    Bhi  these  happj  days  were 

«>  lasl  ftir  rran     h  the  rdgB  of  Clandins  internal 

kwkIj  of  great  Tioleoce;  arose,  of  which 

that  Eoipcrar  took  adiaatage  to  destroj  this  remaining 

ic^ici^  of  anent  freedom,  and  to  reduce  Lykia^  like  her 

BKWKMn.  to  dK  dead  leTci  of  a  Roman  pioTinoa    Snch 

aa  cwfiifr  aad  for  ssA  a  caase»  is  espedallY  sad  after  so 

hffiate  a  pkcaie  of  daj9  so  tcit  little  earlier.    The  last 

Greek  FedcntkMi  was  now  no  more^  and  many  centuries 

were  to  pasa  bj  before  the  woiM  was  again  to  see  so 

perfect  a  Fcdenl  si^tem,  or  indeed  anjthing  worthy  to  be 

caJkd  a  Fcdenl  sv^tem  at  alL    liberty  was  gone  from 

Ae  earth*  or  fingered  on,  in  an  obscure  and  precarious 

foniL  on  the  Xoitheni  shores  of  the  Inhospitable  Sea.* 

Bat  it  is  a  pleasing  thought  that;  as  the  Achaians  and  the 

Lrkians  are  the  nations  who  stand  forth^  in   our  first 

Homeric  picture*  as  the  worthiest  races  of  Europe  and 

of  Asia»  so  it  was  the  Achaians  and  the  Lykians  who  were 

I  See  Dion  Cuojib,  zlvii  84. 

*  Strabo,  1L8.  OSrtt  V  tiifofi^vfUpots  a^o7t  ffw4$n  wop^  'Pmfudois  4ktu^ 
Bipoa  Butr4Xtirai,  rJt  wArpia  Wiiowri. 

>  Dion  GasmoB,  ix.  17.  ToiSt  r«  Auir/ovf  arcuridffcurrast  ^srt  xal  *Pmtiaiws 
Ttwets  ArorrfZwu,  iSiw?<^<rar6  rt  icol  4s  r6v  tiJi  ncyt^vA.(as  i^/uoy  4s(ypai^. 
Snet.  Claud.  25.  Lyciia  ob  ejutiabiles  inter  so  discordiae  Ubertatem  ademit 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  Lykian  version  of  tbeee  troftbles.  Disturb- 
ances are  easily  produced  in  a  small  state  which  a  great  neighbour  wishes 
to  annex. 

4  On  the  Republic  of  Choraon,  see  Finlay,  Bys.  Emp.  i,  415. 

6  On  the  Lykians  of  Homor»  see  Gladstone's  Homer,  L  181.  If  the 
Homeric  Lykians  (see  Strabo,  xii  8,  voL  iii.  p,  85)  do  not  occupy  the 
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the  last  to  maintain,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia^  the  tnie  chap.  it. 
Federal  form  of  freedom  in  the  face  of  the  advances  of 
all-deTOuring  Rome. 


same  geographical  position  as  the  historical  Lykians,  so  neither  do  (except 
quite  incidentally)  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  Achaians.  Bat  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  recurrence  of  the  two  names,  Lykian  and  Achaian, 
in  this  way  can  be  purely  accidental. 


.    LI  li  l{  A  i»  V 

y  N  1  \'  !•:  i{  s  rr  V  o  i 


>4  ._ 


CHAPTER  V. 

OKIOIN  Am)  OONBTTnrnON  OF  THE  ACHAIAN  LBAGT7E. 

CHAP.  Y.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  the  histoiy  of  Greek  Fede- 
ralism with  due  r^ard  at  once  to  chronology  and  to 
geography.  In  my  last  chapter  I  have  been  obliged  to 
cany  on  parts  of  my  narratiye  down  to  a  time  eren  later 
than  the  suppression  of  the  two  great  Federal  Goyem- 
ments  of  Greece.  It  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the  better  plan 
to  clear  off  both  the  earlier  and  the  minor  instances  of 
Greek  Federalism,  before  entering  on  any  examination  of 
the  great  Leagues  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Federal  principle  was  as  old  in 
Achaia  and  iEtolia  as  in  any  part  of  Greece  whatsoeyer. 
The  history  of  the  Achaian  League,  like  the  histoiy  of 
the  Boeotian  League,  extends  over  the  whole  period 
during  which  we  hare  any  knowledge  of  Grecian  affairs. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference  between  the  two, 
that  by  £eu*  the  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Boeotian,  and  to  the  later  days  of  the  Achaian, 
League.  We  are  led  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  Boeotia  to  its 
dishonoured  close  only  because  of  the  borrowed  interest 
reflected  from  the  earlier  days  of  Boeotian  glory.  We  are 
led  to  examine  into  the  obscure  and  scattered  notices  of 
the  earlier  days  of  Achaia  only  because  of  the  surpassing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  full  developement  of  the 
great  Achaian   C!onfederation.      It  is  natural    then   to 
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deal  with  the  Boeotian  Confederation  as  a  whole  before  ohap.  y. 
entering  at  all  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Achalan  and  iBtolian 
Confederations.  Again,  the  Arkadian  and  Olynthian 
Leagues  were  neither  of  them  permanent ;  those  of  Phdlds, 
Akamania,  and  Epeiros  were  always  of  minor  importance ; 
of  Lykia^  as  a  Federal  state,  we  should  never  hare  heard 
at  ally  save  from  a  single  notice,  and  that  left  us,  not  by  a 
historian,  but  by  a  geographer.  On  the  whole  therefore  it 
seemed  the  best  arrangement,  though  at  some  sacrifice  of 
chronolc^cal  exactness,  to  deal  first  with  all  these  com- 
paratively imperfect  instances  of  Greek  Federalism,  before 
entering  on  any  description  of  Achaian  or  .^tolian  politics. 
Having  now  cleared  off  these  minor  examples,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  the  first  of  the  great  divisions  of 
our  subject,  the  first  great  developement  of  the  Federal 
principle  which  the  world  ever  beheld,  and  which  forms 
the  main  centre  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Old 
Greek  independence.    . 

§1.    General  CTiaracter  of  the  History  of  Federal 

Greece, 

The  later  history  of  Greece  has  been,  as  it  seems  to  me  Common 
at  least,  unduly  depreciated  by  most  English  scholars.  EMhmdof 
Hie  great  work  of  Polybios  lies  almost  untouched  in  our  ^f  j^^J^ 
Universities.     The  mythical  books  of  Livy  are  attentively  Greece. 
studied,  while  those  which  record  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Macedonia  are  hardly  ever  opened    The  last 
great  English  historian  of  Greece '  deliberately  declines 
entering  on  the  Federal  period  of  Grecian  history  as 
forming  no  part  of  his  subject.     In  Germany  the  case  is 
widely  different     The  student  who  undertakes  to  master 
this  period  with  the  help  of  German  guides  will  certainly 

*  Grote,  xiL  529. 
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CHAP.  y.  not  have  to  complain  of  any  lack  in  point  of  number.     He 
Abnndance  will  rather  be  puzzled  at  the  difficulty  of  choice  between 
write™^  many  candidates,  and  at  the  diyersity  of  the  paths  through 
^V^V      "^^^^  ^t®y  "^^  severally  offer  to  guide  him.     The  im- 
portance of  this  period  was  strongly  set  forth  by  Niebuhr/ 
and  few  portions  of  history  have  ever  met  with  a  more 
enthusiastic  and  viyid  narrator  than  the  days  of  Alexander 
and  his  Successors  have  found  in  the  eloquent  pages  of 
Droysen.*      Eveiy    state,    Macedonia^    Achaia^    iEtolia, 
^  Boeotia^  has  found  in  Qermany  its  special  historian.    Of 
so  yast  a  literature  I  am  far  from  professing  myself  to  be 
completely  master ;  but,  from  such  acquaintance  with  it  as 
I  can  pretend  to,  I  may  say  without  doubt  that  the  English 
scholar  will  find  the  best  portions  of  the  best  writers  care- 
fully weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  unfaih'ng  accuracy  and 
unswerying  judgement  of  a  countryman  of  his  own.   Bishop 
Narratiye  Thirlwall  has  continued  his  great  task  to  its  conclusion 
Thirlwa£  ^^^  unflagging  powers.    With  him  Aratos  and  EJieomenSs 
are  as  essential  a  part  of  Hellenic  story  as  Themistoklte 
and  Periklfis.     His  last  volume  must  always  lie  before  the 
historian  of  Grecian  Federalism  as  the  best  of  comments 
on  the  work  of  the  illustrious  Greek  who  has  handed  down 
to  us  the  tale,  too  often  fragmentary,  of  the  last  days  of 
his  counties  freedom. 
Earlier  The  truth  is  that^  in  reading  the  earlier  history  of 

hSo^  Greece,  we  are,  for  the  most  part^  really  reading  little 
mainij  the  more  than  the  history  of  Athens.  We  read  events  as 
Athens,  chronicled  by  Athenian  historians  ;  we  turn  for  their  illus- 
tration to  the  works  of  Athenian  philosophers,  orators^ 
and  poets.  We  look  at  everything  from  an  Athenian 
point  of  view  ;  we  identify  ourselves  throughout  with  that 
great  Democracy  which  was  the  true  mother  of  right  and 

*  LectnreB  on  Ancient  Histoiy,  iii.  852  (Eng.  Tr.)  et  al. 
'  Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Oroesen  ;  Hamburg.     Geschichte  des  Hel- 
leniamoB,  2  vols.  Hamburg  :  1886. 
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liberty,  of  art  and  wisdom.  We  trace  her  fortunes  as  chap,  v, 
if  they  were  the  fortunes  of  our  own  land ;  when  we 
condemn  her  acts,  we  do  it  with  that  sort  of  reluctant 
feeling  with  which  we  acknowledge  that  our  own  country 
is  in  the  wrong.  Sparta  comes  before  us  as  the  riyal  of 
Athens,  Macedonia  as  the  destroyer  of  her  greatness ;  of 
other  states  we  barely  think  from  time  to  time  as  their 
fortunes  become  connected  with  those  of  the  school  ^  and 
ornament  of  Greece.  In  turning  to  ''the  Greece  of 
Polybios  "'  we  feel  a  kind  of  shock  at  finding  ourselyes  in 
what  is  in  truth  another  world.  It  is  still  Greece ;  it  is 
still  liying  Greece;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  Greece  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristophan^.  The  sea  is  there  and  the 
headlands  and  the  everlasting  hills ;  AthSnS  still  stands, 
spear  in  hand,  as  the  guardian  of  her  chosen  city ;  DSmos 
stiU  sits  in  his  Pnyx ;  he  still  chooses  Archons  by  the  lot  Nnllity  of 
and  Generals  by  the  uplifted  band;  but  the  fierce  the  Federal 
Democracy  has  sunk  into  the  lifelessness  of  a  cheerless  P«"^ 
and  dishonoured  old  age ;  its  decrees  consist  of  fulsome 
adulation  of  foreign  kings ;'  its  demagogues  and  orators 
are  sunk  into  beggars  who  wander  from  court  to  court  to 
gather  a  few  talents  of  alms  for  the  People  which  once 
received  tribute  from  a  thousand  cities.^  Philosophers 
still  babble  in  her  schools  about  truth  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  and  valour;   but  truth    and   wisdom  and  virtue 


'  Thac.  iL  41.  Uw^XjAf  t<  \^ytf  rify  rf  -rguirw  96\w  r^s  'EAAiSot  wai- 
hwctw  €tyai,  JC.T.A. 

•  Grote,  xii.  628. 

>  PoL  y.  107.  'ABriPotoi  9i  .  .  .  .  T»y  fUr  AWav  'JLKKtiPLKStv  vp^cwy 
0^8*  iwoUa  fieruxoVj  iucoKovSoOirrts  84  r^  r&y  irpo€<rrc6T«y  a//>^<rfi  icol  reus 
To6rw  dpfuus  ctt  vdrras  rods  /kuri\€7s  i^9K4xvyrOf  icol  fidXitrrei  roSr€§y  c2f 
TlToKt/uuoyy  Koi  ww  y4vos  vw4fAtvoy  ^^ff^nTfidTwy  koX  KfipvyiiArttv,  fipax^i^  timi 
^6yw  iroio6fi€voi  rov  mlSi/iKovros  BiA  n^c  rmy  wpowrdrtov  dnpurioM. 

This  is  in  b.c.  217.  Compare,  for  a  time  serenty  or  eighty  years 
earlier,  Grote,  xii.  529 — 30. 

*  Arist  WaBps,  707.-  tlfflv  >«  viKsis  x^^*^  ^  ^^  '^^  f6po¥  ilifw^ 
in^yowraf. 
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cH^p.  ▼.  and  Talour  hare,  not  indeed  fled  from  the  earth,  not  in- 
deed fled  from  the  soil  of  Hellas,  but  they  have  passed 
fi^m  the  birthplace  of  Soldn,  of  Aristeid^s,  and  of  Perikl^s 
to  cities  which  they  would  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  as 
rivals,  even  to  cities  which  had  no  place  on  earth  when  the 
warriors  of  Athens  marched  forth  to  victory  at  Marathdn 
and  to  defeat  at  DSlion.  A  Greece  in  which  Athens  has 
ceased  to  be  the  first  power,  or  rather  in  which  Athens 
has  sunk  to  be  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Grecian  name,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unworthy  to 
bear  the  name  of  Greece  at  alL  We  have  to  encounter 
unfamiliar  names  and  to  thread  our  way  through  unfamiliar 
boundaries  and  divisions.  The  first  place  among  Grecian 
states  is  disputed  between  the  obscure,  if  respectable, 
cities  of  Achaia^  and  the  barely  Hellenic^  robbers  of 
^tolia.  States  known  only  as  sending  some  small  con- 
tingent to  swell  Athenian  or  Spartan  annies,  cities  which 
had  themselves  sprung  into  being  since  the  glory  of 
Athens  sank  at  Aigospotamos,  now  appear  as  powers  of 
greater  weight  than  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Feeble 
Akamania,  new-bom  Megal(^lis,  liberated  Mess^nd,  count 
for  more  in  Grecian  politics  than  the  city  of  Theseus.  The 
circle  of  Hellas  is  enlaiged  to  take  in  lands  which  Thucydides 
and  Demosthen^  despised  as  barbarous ;  Chaonians,  Molos- 
sians,  Thesprdtians^  take  their  place  as  members  of  an 
acknowledged  Hellenic  state ;  the  Macedonian  himself  is 
indeed  stm  dreaded  as  a  King,  but  is  no  longer  despised 
as  a  stranger  of  foreign  blood  and  speech.*    The  very 

^  IiLT.  zxxiL  Si.  .fitolos,  tan<][u«m  Komanos,  decedi  Gneci&  jubere,  qui, 
qoibus  finibus  Grecia  ait,  dicere  non  possint.  Ipsius  enim  ^tolis  Agr»os, 
Apodotosque  et  Amphilochoi^  que  permagna  eorum  pars  sit,  Gnociam  non 


'  Liy.  xzjd.  29.  ^tolos,  Acamanas,  Macedonas,  ejosdem  lingaee  homi- 
nes, leves  ad  tempus  orte  causss  di^'ungunt  co^janguntque ;  cum  alien!- 
genis,  cum  barbaiis,  ctemum  omnibus  Gnecis  bellum  est  eiitque. 
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language  itself  has  changed ;  fastidious  scholars^  fresh  firom  chap.  y. 
the  master-pieces  of  Attic  purity,  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  the  pages  in  which  the  deeds  of  Spartan  and 
Sikjdnian  heroes  are  recorded  by  historians  brought  up  in 
no  politer  schools  than  could  be  found  at  Megalopolis  and 
Chairdneia. 

It  may  at  once  be  freely  admitted  that  the  later  history 
of  Greece,  "  the  Greece  of  Polybios,"  has  nothing  like  the  Compari- 
life  and  richness  and  freshness  of  that  earlier  state  oftweenthe 
thmgs  which  we  may  call  the  Greece  of  Thucydides.  The  ^^"^  "^ 
one  still  eiyoyed  the  natire  freedom  of  youth ;  the  other  History  of 
at  best  clung  to  the  recovered  freedom  of  old  age.  The 
fervent  lover  of  the  earlier  and  fresher  developement  of 
Hellenic  life  is  thus  tempted  to  despise  the  records  of 
a  time  which  seems  to  him  feeble  and  decrepit.  Yet  the 
recovered  liberties  of  Achaia  were  a  true  shoot  from  the 
old  stem  ;^  they  were  the  reward  of  struggles  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  victors  of  Marathon  or  the  victors 
of  Leuktra ;  and  the  very  circumstances  which  make  the 
later  fortunes  of  Greece  less  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
a  purely  Hellenic  enthusiast  make  them  really  more  in- 
structive in  the  eyes  of  a  general  student  of  the  world's 
history.  The  early  histoiy  of  Greece  is  the  history  of 
a  time  when  Greece  was  its  own  world,  and  when  town- 
autonomy  was  the  only  form  of  political  life  known 
within  that  world.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Hellas,'  all  man- 
kind were  Barbarians ;  they  were  to  be  ruled  over  or  to  be 
used  as  instruments,  they  were  to  be  flattered  or  to  be 
oppressed,  but  they  were  never  to  be  admitted  as  the  real 
political  equals  of  the  meanest  man  of  Hellenic  blood. 

PoL  vn.  9.  MoK^oylw  xai  n^i^  iWiiP  TXjMu ....  UeucMpts  koX  rtii^ 
dKKttv  *EXXifiwr  0/  4r6/ifiaxoi,  k.r.\, 

>  Pans.  TiL  17.  1.  *Ar«  ix  UtfBpov  KtXmfi&ifUpw,  di^fikdorji^ww  4k  rijs 
*EMd9os  rd  'AxtOxdi^, 

*  Hellas,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  whereyer  Greeks  dwell,  liot  merely 
Greece— 4  ^w^xAs  *EXAis — Id  the  geographical  sense. 
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CHAP.  T.    Within  the  bounds  of  Hellas,  the  political  struggle  lay 
between  single  cities  oligarchically  goyemed  and  single 
cities  democratically  governed.     In  either  case  the  in- 
dependent city-commonwealth  was  the  one  ruling  political 
.  idea.     Monarchy  was  unknown  or  abhorred ;  Federalism 
was  as  yet  obscure  and  undeyeloped.     The  Greece  of 
Polybios  opens  to  us  a  much  wider  and  more  varied  scene. 
^  Oreece  is  no  longer  the  whole  world ;    Oreece  proper. 
Character  Greece  in  the  geographical  sense,  is  no  longer  the  world's 
TO^.^^  most  important  portion*    Rome  and  Carthage  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  West ;  Syria  and  Egypt  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  East ;  Greece  and  Macedonia  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  two  worlds^  to  be  swept  in  their  turn,  along  with  all 
other  combatants  and  spectators,  into  the  common  gulf 
of  Roman  dominion.    But  if  Greece  had  lost  her  political 
preeminence,  she  had  won  for  herself  a  wider  and  a  more 
Wide      ^  abiding  empire.:    The  Greek  language,  Greek  art^  general 
greadof    Greek  civilization,  were  spread  over  the  whole  East,  and 
c^ture.     were  before  long  to  make  a  conquest  only  less  complete 
of  her  Italian  conquerors  themselves.    Philip,  Alexander, 
and  their  Successors,  the  destroyers  of  Greek  political 
greatness,  had  been  eveiywhere  the  apostles  of    Greek 
imDort-     ptellectual  life.    The  age  of  Polybios  is,  in  fact  the  age 
anceof     jwhen  the  world's  destiny  was  fixed  for  ever,  when  the 
in  umver-  decree  of  fate  was  finally  pronounced  that  for  all  time 
sal  hiatory,  jj^jj^^  should  be  the  political,  and  Greece  the  intellectual, 
mistress  of  mankind.     It  is,  in  its  true  place  in  universal 
history,  a  period  of  the  very  deepest  and  most  varied 
and  in  the  interest     And  to  the  historian  of  the  Greek  race  and 
the  Greek  hmgusge,  as  distinguished  from  the  historian  of  the  soil 
J^^^        of  Hellas,  no  period  in  the  whole  range  of  Grecian  history 
assumes  a  deeper  importance.     The  age  of  Polybios  is  the 
age  which  connects  the  Greece  of  Mr.  Grote  with  the 
Greece  of  Mr.  Finlay.      Philip  and  Alexander  were  in 
truth  the  founders  of  that  Modem  Greek  nation  which 
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has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time.     If  they  destroyed  the  chap.  v. 
liberties  of  Athens^  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  generaliFffects  of 

Aloxftii~ 

intellectual  domioion  of  Greece.     By  spreading  the  Greek  der'a  Con- 
language  over  lands  into  which  Greek  colonization  could  ^^^^^ 
tLGver  have  canied  it,  they  did  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  to  open  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 
In    founding   Alexandria,   Alexander  indirectly  founded 
the  intellectual  life  of  Constantinople.    By  permanently 
Hellenizing  Western  Asia,  he  conferred  on  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople  its  great  mission  as  the  champion  of 
the  West  against  the  East,  of  Christendom  against  the 
Fire-Worshipper  and  the  Moslem.*    It  is  one  of  the  many 
evil  results  of  the  shallow  distinction  popularly  drawn 
between  "ancient"  and  "modem"  history  that  the  whole 
later  life  of  the  Greek  people,  from  Philip  to  our  own  day, 
is  so  utterly  neglected     My  present  subject  brings  me 
only  upon  a  Tety  small  portion  of  so  vast  a  field.    To  the 
historian  of  Federalism  the  Poljbian  age  is  important 
mainly  as  the  age  of  republican  reaction  in  Greece  itself 
against   the   Macedonian  monarchy.      And  it  is  surely 
something,  to  put  it  .on  no  other  ground,  to  see  what  was 
the  state  of  Greece  herself  in  an  age  in  which^  though  the 
freshness  of  her  glory  wa«  gone,  she  was  still  important— 
tio  longer  politically  dominant,  but  intellectually  more  Character 
supreme  than  ever.    The  Greek  history  of  this  time  iSofPol^^ 
more  like  the  history  of  modem  times ;  it  is  less  fresh  ^^^ 
than  that  of  earlier  days,  but  it  is  also  less  uniform,  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  politically  instmctive.     It 
is  no  longer  merely  the  history  of  single  cities ;  it  is  the 
history  of  a  complex  political  world,  in  which  single  cities, 
monarchies,  and  Federations,  all  play  their  part,  just  as  v 
they  do  in  the  European  history  of  later  times.    It  is  a  time 

^  See  the  Edmburgli  Review,  vol.  cv.  p.  840,  Art.  Alexander  the  Great 
History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens,  Chap.  I.  The  World  at  the 
coming  of  Mahomet. 

Q 
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cHAP«  ▼•  of  deeper  policy,  of  more  complicated  intrigues ;  an  age 

when  men  had  lost  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  youth^  but 

had  almost  made  up  for  the  loss  by  the  gain  of  a  fiur 

^  more  enlarged  experience.    Compare^  for  instance,  the  two 

Compari-    great  historians  of  the  several  periods.    Thucydides  never 

Thncy.      ^^i^t  out  of  the  immediate  Greek  world;  but  for  his 

Poiybi^  fortunate  exile,  he  might  never  have  gone  out  of  the 

dominions  of  Athens ;  his  reading  was  necessarily  small ; 

he  spoke  only  one  language ;  he  knew  only  one  form 

of  political  and  civilized  life.    But  an  inborn  genius,  an 

intuitive  wisdom,  a  life  spent  amid  the  fiill  youth  and 

freshness  of  the  first  of  nations,  sets  him  at  once  above 

all  who  have  come  after  him  in  ages  of  greater  experience* 

Polybios,^  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  writer  of  our  own 

V  times ;  with  far  less  of  inborn  genius^  he  possessed  a 

.  mass  of  acquired  knowledge  of  which  Thucydides  could 

never  have  dreamed.    He  had,  like  a  modem  historian, 

read  many  books  and  seen  many  lands ;  one  language  at 

least  beside  his  own  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to 

him ;  he  had  conversed  with  men  of  various  nations,  living 

in  various  states  of  society,  and  imder  various  forms  of 

government     He  had  himself  personally  a  wider  political 

experience  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  historian  before  or 

B.a  222  or  after  him.    The  son  of  a  statesman  of  Megalopolis,  he 

could  remember'  Achaia  a  powerful  Federation,  Mace- 

^  donia  a  powerful  monarchy,  Carthage  still  free,  Syria  still 

1  On  the  cliaracter  of  Polybioa  as  a  historian,  see  Mommsen,  Bdmische 
Geechichte,  iL  427. 

'  Whether  Polyhios  could,  strictly  speakings  remember  all  this,  depends 
partly  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  year  of  his  birth.  (See  Diet  of 
Biog.  art.  Polybius.)  B.c.  222  certainly  seems  too  early,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  fix  it  so  late  as  B.o.  204.  The  requirements  on  both  sides  would 
be  met  by  such  a  date  as  B.o.  210.  But  even  the  reckoning  which  places 
his  birth  latest  would  bring  all  within  his  life,  and  the  intermediate  one 
would  bring  all  within  the  compass  of  his  possible  memory.  The  in- 
telligent child  of  a  distinguished  statesman  would  surely  haye  some  under- 
standing of  such  an  event  as  the  battle  of  Zama  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 


204. 
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tiueatening ;  he  lived  to  see  them  all  Bubject  provinces  or  ohap.  y. 
trembling  allies  of  the  great  mmiicipality  of  Rome.     In 
his  youth  he  bore  to  the  grave  the  ashes  of  Philopoimdn,  b.o.  183. 
a  Grecian  hero  slain  in  purely  Grecian  warfare ;  he  lived 
to  secure  some  little  fragments  of  Grecian  freedom  as  b.o.  145. 
contemptuous  alms  from  the  Roman  conqueror.    A  man 
must  have  lived  through  a  millennium  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  world's  history,  to  have  gained  with  his  own  eyes 
and  his  own  ears  such  a  mass  of  varied  political  know- 
ledge as  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Ancient 
Greece  acquired  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  life.^ 

TtoB  revived  life,  this  after-growth  of  Hellenic  freedom,  Begin- 
dates  from  about  the  year  B.O.  280,  a  date  marked  out  by  ^"^  ^ 

'  It  is  cnrions  to  see  how  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  depreciation  of  "the  Qreece 
of  Polybios,"  looks  at  everything  from  a  pnrely  Athenian  point  of  view. 
(See  the  close  of  his  xcvith  chapter,  vol.  xii  p.  527 — 80.)  He  sometimes 
ahnoet  reminds  one  of  a  remarkable  passage  of  Polybios  himself,  which, 
to  be  sore,  goes  aknost  as  much  too  far  the  other  way.  El  8i  rnpovyrtt  rJt 
irpds  Tflb  wmrptZas  ZUaia  KpUru  irpayftdrvp  Zi^^pamo,  pofAl(orrts  od  rea}r6 
ffvft/^pop  *A0ififtdois  <7mu  «cU  rats  iavrmy  miKtai^^  oi)  9i}  vou  di4  rovro 
icaXfMrtfcu  vpc^Arus  ^XP^^  airo^s  f&w6  AiiitoffB4povs'  '6  M  trdpra  firrprntr 
vp^s  r6  rijs  tZUu  irarpiHos  trvfu^pov  kcA  irdmas  4i'fo6yLfvos  SciW  roi)f  *EA- 
Aiymt  ifir^fikiw^ip  irp6s  'Atfiyvaiovf,  c}  di  /m4i  *po96ras  daroKoKuv,  iyvouw 
ym  Zqku  noI  woK^  vapawaUiv  rqs  d\iiiBtiaa.  (zvii.  14.)  In  Mr.  Grote's 
view,  AJ^hens  has  become  contemptible ;  Greece  is  no  longer  the  whole 
world;  the  autonomous  city  is  no  longer  the  single  type  of  Grecian 
government.  Therefore  Grecian  history  has  come  to  an  end ;  or  at  all 
events  Mr.  Grote  has  no  heart  to  continue  it  The  very  passages  in 
which  Polybios  (i.  8,  4.  ii  87)  sets  forth  the  greatness  of  his  own  sub- 
ject, the  comiezion  of  the  local  history  of  his  own  land  with  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  are  quoted  to  prove  that  Polybios  himself  looked 
on  later  Greece  as  having  "no  history  of  its  own."  Mr.  Grote,  in 
earlier  volumes,  has  pointed  out  with  delight  the  beginnings  of  a  Federal 
system  in  ArVwdi^i  and  at  Olynthos.  One  might  have  expected  him  to 
have  gone  on  with  equal  delight  to  trace  out  its  ftdl  developement  in 
Achaia.  But  in  Mr.  Grote's  eyes  the  whole  charm  of  Grecian  history 
passes  away  with  the  greatness  of  Athens.  Mr.  Grote's  defence  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  has  won  him  such  everlasting  gratitude  from  every 
true  student  of  Grecian  history,  that  it  is  much  to  be  mourned  that  he 
should  be  so  enamoured  of  that  one  object  as  to  see  the  whole  history  of 
monarchic  and  Federal  Greece  firom  a  distorted  point  of  view. 

Q  2 
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cMxp.  V.  Polybios  himself*  as  signalized  by  the  nearly  contem- 
the  Federal  pQfjuieQiiB  deaths  of  some  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  the 
B.C.  280.    age.     The  elder  form  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  the  uni- 
versal  empire  of  Macedonia  were  now  alike  things  of  the 
past     Those  only  who  belonged  to  a  generation  already 
passing  away  could  remember  either  the  oratory  of  De- 
mosthenes or  the  conquests  of  Alexander.    The  dominions 
of  the  great  conqueror  were  divided  for  eyer,   and  the 
first  generation  of  his  Successors  had  passed  away.    Anti- 
gonos  and  Kassander  had  long  been  dead ;   Ddm^trios 
B.C.  284-0.  PoliorkSt^,  Seleukos,  Lysimachos,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagos  and  Ptolemy  the  Thimderbolt,'  all  died,  mostly 
by  violence,   within  three  or  four  years  of  each  other. 
Alexander's  own  line  had  long  been  extinct ;  his  realm 
was  left  without  an  heir ;  usurper  after  usurper  had  seized 
upon  the  Macedonian  throne  ;  and  a  scouige  more  fearful 
than  even  the  old  Median  invasion  was  bursting  upon 
Gaulish      Macedonia  and  Greece  alike.    The  storm  of  the  Gaulish 
B.O.  280-^    inroad  swept  all  before  it  in  Macedonia^  but  the  arm  of 
the  Delphian  ApoUo"  checked  its  progress,  like  that  of 
the  Persians  of  old,  when  it  presumed  to  threaten  the 
^moBt  venerated  shrine  of  Greece.    The  fierce  iEtoIians^ 
turbulent  brigands  as  they  too  often  showed  themselves, 
B.a  822.    3tood  forth,  as  before  in  the  Lamian  War,  as  the  true 
champions  of  Hellas.     The  whole  barbaric  host  was  de- 
vstroyed  or  took  refuge  in  Asia,  there,  strangely  enough, 
to  learn  some  measure  of  Grecian  civilization,  and  to  be 
thought  worthy,  by  stmngers  at  least,  of  some  approxi- 
Recon-      mation  to  the  Grecian  name.*    After  this  deluge  a  new 
state  of  things  arose.    Its  natural  developement  was,  it 


»  PoL  ii  41. 

'  'O  K9pauif6sf  like  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  Bayezid  Yildirim.    See  Thirl* 
wall,  viiif  45. 
9  PauB.  i.  8.  6.   yiii.  10.  9.  et  al.     Cf.  Herod,  viii.  85  et  seqq. 
*  GaUognecL    Idv,  zzzvii.  8.    See  shove,  p.  212. 


fltraction 
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may  be,  checked  for  a  while  by  the  splendid  and  erratic  ohap.  v. 
career  of  the  one  prince  who  seemed  to  have  been  pre-  of  Maco- 
serred  from  the  earlier  period     Pyrrfaos  the  Molossian,  q^^^ 
after  threatening  alike  Rome  and  Sparta,  died  before  Argos  b.o.  289- 
by  an  ignoble  death*    The  removal  of  the  Epeirot  knight- 
errant  left  the  field  open  for  the  growth  of  two  opposing 
powers*    Monarchic  Macedonia  began  again  to  reconstruct 
herself,  and  again  to  aspire  to  dominion,  under  the  able 
and  ambitious  prince  who   founded  her  last  dynasty.^ 
AntigonoB  Gonatas,  son  of  Ddm^trios  PoliorkStes,  and^^.^'l^*" 
grandson  of  Antigonos  who  fell  at  Ipsos^   secured  tlie  ^<^<^i>iiia. 
Macedonian  throne.     He  kept  it,  with  one  short  interval,  1*68. 
tiU  his  death ;  he  carried  out  the  Macedonian  policy  during  ^'  ^*  ^^^^ 

,^^  289. 

a  long  reign,  and  transmitted  his  crown  and  his  Hellenic 
position  to  four  successors  of  his  house,  three  of  them  the 
natural  heirs  of  his  body.  In  the  meanwhile  the  scattered  Reviyai 
members  of  the  Achaian  Confederation  began  to  draw  AchaUn 
together  again,  and  to  form  the  centre  of  the  revived  b[^^|'|, 
political  life  of  republican  Greece.  It  is  the  varying  re- 
lations between  the  great  Greek  monarchy  and  the  great 
Greek  C!oDfederation,  diversified  by  the  strange  phseno- 
menon  of  iEtolia^  at  once  a  Democratic  Confederation 
and  an  aggressive  tyranny,  and  by  the  brief  but  splendid 
revival  of  Spartan  greatness^  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
history  of  Federal  Greece. 

1  On  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  tins  age  see  Droysen's  Hellenismns, 
IL  553.  Allowance  must  of  conne  be  made  for  the  writer's  ultra-Mace- 
donian bias,  just  as  for  Mr.  Grote's  ultra- Athenian  bias.  When  Droysen 
howeyer  goes  on  to  compare  the  progress  of  Macedonia  in  Greece  with  the 
progress  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  he  forgets  or  despises  the  difference 
between  small  principalities  and  small  republics.  A  German  County  or 
Bishoprick  loses  nothing,  but  rather  gains,  by  being  incorporated  with  a 
great  German  Kingdom ;  a  Greek  city  lost  everything  by  being  incorpo- 
rated with  Macedonia.  The  sympathy  which  would  attend  the  Ring  of 
Italy  in  any  attempt  to  recover  Rome  and  Venice — I  might  add  Dalmatia 
and  the  Italian  Tyrol — ^would  not  extend  to  an  attempt  to  annex  a  Swiss 
Canton,  even  of  Italian  speech,  or  to  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  imme- 
morial liberties  of  San  Marino. 
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CHAP.  y.      The  objects  of  these  two  rival  powers^  the  Achaian 
Opposite    nation  and  the  Macedonian  house/  were  exactly  opposite 
M^onU  ^  ^^^  other.    The  aim  of  the  Antigonid  Kings  was  to 
A^iLiik      r^fece  aa  laJfg©  a  portion  of  Greece  as  possible  under 
either  their  immediate  soyereignty  or  their  indirect  in- 
fluence. (The  aim  of  the  Achaian  Federation  was  to  imite 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  Greek  cities  in  the  bonds 
of  a  free  and  equal  League.  \  In  these  later  Macedonian 
Kings,  though  some  of  them  were  for  from  insignificant 
men,  we  must  not  look  either  for  the  personal  greatoess 
or  for  the  political  position  of  the  old  monarchs  of  the 
Position     line  of  HSrakl^    Philip  and  Alexander  made  it  their 
Antigonid  chief  boast  to  be  the  chosen  leaders  of  a  Greek  C!on- 
^^°*^*      federacy.    And,  though  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  were 
naturally  of  another  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  willingly  accepted  their  su- 
premacy.'   It  is  true  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alexander 
shrank  from  any  act  of  seyerity  which  suited  their  pur- 
B.C.  848.^  poses.     Philip  destroyed  Olynthos ;  Alexander  destroyed 
B.O.  886.    Thebes;  if  he  expelled  Tyrants  from  some  cities,  he  esta- 
of  Greece   blishcd  Tyrants  in  others.     But  during  the  reigns  of  the 
iSiUpand  *^^  great  Kings  there  was  no  systematic  interference  with 
Alexander,  jj^^  internal  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities.     One  or 
two  fortresses  only  were  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons. 
The  two  great  Athenian  orators,  during  Alexandei^s  life- 
time, discussed  the  whole  policy  of  Athens  and  Macedonia 
in  a  way  which  would  haye  been  offensiye  alike  to  E^as- 
sander  the  oppressor  and  to  D6m6trios  the  deliyerer. 
'  The  darkest  times  for  Greece  began  when  Alexander  was 

^  Polybios  draws  this  distinction  yeiy  fordibly  (ii.  87) ;  vtpi  Si  yvv  rfly 
'AxtuSif  iBpwSj  KcX  99p\  rijs  r&v  VioKMifWf  Uiciat. 

*  See  the  passage  from  Polybios  (zvii.  14)  qnoted  in  p.  227.  The  Hega- 
lopolitan  historian,  the  hereditary  friend  of  Macedonia,  of  conise  carries 
matters  too  far,  bnt  we  are  so  apt  to  look  at  eyeiything  with  Athenian 
eyes  that  it  is  well  to  stop  sometimes  to  consider  how  things  seemed  to 
Greeks  of  other  cities. 
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gone.    The  unfiuocessfol,  though  truly  glorious,  struggle  of  chap.  v. 
the  TAinian  War  laid  Greece  Seu*  more  hopelessly  prostrate  b.o.  828,2, 
at  the  feet  of  inferior  masters.     Dnring  the  wars  of  the  Greece 

linn Af  ■flift 

Saceessors^  Greece  became  one  of  the  chief  battle-fields  Succeason. 
of  the  contending  princes.    The  Tarions  cities  were  indeed  b.o.  823 
often  flattered  and  cajoled.    First  Polysperch6n  and  then  "^^^ 
D6m6trios — ^Ddmdtrios,  it  may  be,  for  a  while,  in  all  sin- 
eerily — gave  himself  out  as  the  liberator  of  Greece ;  but 
PolysperchSn  and  D^mStrios  alike  liberated  cities  only  to 
become  masters  of  them  themselyes.     Generally  speakings 
each  Greek  town  became  a  fortress  to  be  struggled  for, 
to  be  taken  and  retaken,  by  one  or  other  of  tibe  selfish  up- 
starts who  were  laying  waste  Europe  and  Asia  in  quarrels 
purely  personal    At  last,  as  we  have  just  seen,  about 
forfy  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander^  nearly  sixty  after 
Philip's  crowning  victory  at  Chairdneia^  a  more  settled   - 
ord»  began  to  arise  out  of  the  chaos.    The  field  was 
now  cleared  for  a  second  struggle  between  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  but  between  Macedonia  under  a  new  dynasty  of 
Sji)^  and  Greece  represented  by  new  champions  of  her 
freedom.    Macedonia,  lately  a  prize  for  every  soldie^  of  Portion  of 
fortune  to  struggle  for,  became,  if  no  longer  mistress  of  ^^^^ja 
East  and  West^  yet  at  least  a  powerful  Kingdom  under  ^^ 
a  settled  dynasty.    Greece  was  no  longer  the  battle-field  of  b.o.  281« 
many  contending  rivals ;  she  had  one  definite  enemy  to  ^^ 
struggle  with  in  the  single  King  of  Macedonia     The  in- 
terests  of  Macedonian  princes  elsewhere,  especially  of  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemies,   were  rather  liiiked  with  those  of 
Grecian   freedom.      The    Antigonid    Kings    were  rivals 
whose  power  it  suited  them  to  depress,  while  the  wise 
rulers  of  Alexandria  were  tax  too  clear-sighted  to  attempt 
jthe  acquisition  of  any  supremacy  in  Greece  for  themselves. 
VThe  history,  then,  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  is 
the  history,  not  only  of  a  political  struggle  between  Fede-  Ly 
ralism  and  Monarchy,  but  of  a  national  struggle  of  Greece  > 
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<mAP.  V.  against  Mac^onlaS   It  Is  a  struggle  which  at  once  recals 

to  mind  the  most  glorious  event  of  our  own  day.     The 

Macedonian  power  in  Greece  in  some  respects  resembled 

CJompftri-   the  Austrian  power  in  Italy;*  but^  allowing  for  the  dif- 

Mac^donia  fe^nce  of  timeis  and  manners,  it  was  by  far  the  lesa 

inGrfeece   hateful  of  the  twQ.      The  Macedonian  in  Greece,   like 

with  " 

Austria  in  the  Austrian  in  Italy,  held  part  of  the  land  in  direct 
^'  sovereignty,  as  an  integral  portion  of  his  kii^onL 
Amphipolis  and  the  Chalkidian  peninsula  were  irrevocably 
annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  Pella»  and  Thessaly,  though 
nominally  a  distinct  state,  was  held  in  a  condition  of  de- 
pendence not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  subjection.' 
Besides  this  extent  of  continuous  territory,  many  strong 
detached  points  in  various  parts  of  Greece  were  held  by 
Macedonian  garrisons.  In  other  cities  the  Macedonian 
King  ruled  indirectly  through  local  Tyrants  who  held  their 
power  only  through  Macedonian  protection,"  Where  no 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  any  of  these  forms  of  more 
complete  absorption,  it  was  enough  to  do  all  that  might 
be  to  prevent  the  growth  of  confederations  and  alliances^ 
and  to  ensure  that  those  states  which  still  retained  some 
d^ree  of  independence  should  at  least  remain  weak  and 


1  No  historical  parallel  is  oyer  completely  exact  Macedonia,  for  our 
present  purpose,  has  strong  points  of  analogy  to  Austria  ;  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  resemblances  between  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  Greece 
and  that  of  Naples  in  Italy — some  even  between  Macedonia  and  Piedmont 
itself.     Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  154. 

«  See  above,  p.  154.  See  Dem.  Phil.  iii.  42.  Cf.  Arr.  vii.  12.  7,  Kpa- 
rtp^  9k  ,  ,  .  ,  4WA.cvcy  \^A\4^ayBpos]  ,  •  .  .  Meueelhvlcu  re  Koi  Bpdmis  kcU 
ecrroXflSv  4^rrYUir0€u,  Koi  rSv'EWi/iyuy  rris  iXtvOtpiat,  Thessaly  is  here 
clearly  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  Alexander's  dominions,  not  as  -paxt 
of  the  Hellenic  Confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  elective  head. 

*  Pol.  ix.  29.  Td  yt  firiv  Kaca-dyBpot  koH  AjiyLirrpin  fcvrpayiUvOy  tri^y  tk 
rovTois  *Apriy6i^  r^  Tovar^,  ris  ojSk  oViw  ; .  .  .  Sy  ol  fi^y  ^ovpdis  ^Isdyoyrts 
•Is  rits  vSktis,  ol  9h  rvpdpyovs  Ipu^vrt^oyr^s  ovitfiiay  ir6Kiy  Afioipoy  hroiriircuf 
ToC  rris  BovKelas  dy6fiaros.  The  whole  speech  of  the  ^tolian  Chlaineas, 
where  these  words  occur,  should  be  studied  as  a  powerful  summing  up  of 
the  anti^Macedonian  case. 
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disunited'  This  had  been  of  old  the  policy  of  Sparta ;  it  chap.  v. 
was  the  policy  of  all  the  Macedonian  Kings ;  it  is  equally  * 
the  policy  of  tyrants  in  our  own  time,  when  we  see  the 
despots  alike  of  Paris  and  Vienna  gnashing  their  teeth  at 
every  accession  of  strength  to  the  free  It^an  Kingdom. 
The  establishment  of  the  Antigonid  dynasty  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  special  impulse  given  to 
the  worst  of  all  these  forms  of  oppression;  Antigonos 
€k>natas  is  described  as  relying  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  indirect  way  of  ruling  through  local 
l^nts." 

We  can  well  believe  that  this  last  condition  was  far 
worse  than  incorporation  with  tiie  Macedonian  Kingdom, 
worse  even  than  the  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
So  in  our  own  times,  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Venice, 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  have  not  involved  the 
same  permanent  horrors  as  the  local  tyrannies  of  Parma 
and  Naples.  But  the  rule  of  Macedonia,  sharp  as  the 
Bcouige  doubtless  was,  was  certainly  in  some  respects  less 
irksome  than  the  rule  of  Austria.  It  was  not  so  com- 
pletely a  rule  of  strangers.  The  Macedonian  Kings,  and 
doubtless  their  subjects  too,  at  least  studiously  claimed 
to  be  Qreeks ;  whatever  the  merits  of  the  claim^  it  was 
prominently  put  forward  on  all  occasions.'    K  not  Greek 

^  AH  thia  will  be  found  drawn  out  at  length  by  Polybios  (ii.  41).  The 
words  of  the  historian  speaking  in  his  own  person  quite  bear  out  the 
rhetorical  expressions  of  the  ^tolian  orator  just  quoted. 

•  Pol.  ii.  41.  nXfiffTovs  yAp  9rl  fAOfdpxovs  odros  [*AvTlyovot]  ift/^vrtvctu 
ZoKu  rotf'EAAif<rur.  To  ''plant  a  Tyrant"  (l/i^vr cifciy  r^avvoy)  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  technical  term. 

*  See  above,  p.  223.  So  Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Darius,  talks  of 
McuccSorCoy  koI  ri^v  SIXXtip  *E)oMa  {Alt,  ii.  14.  7)  and  continues  iy«^  9^  tSp 
'EXXifvfltfr  i^^fju^p  H.cer€urr90t\s,  K.r.K.  So  the  style  of  the  Confederacy  of 
which  Alexander  was  chief  seems  to  have  been  *A\4^a»9po5  Kcd  ol  "EWrivts, 
Arr.  ii.  2.  4,  5.  1.  16.  11.  cf.  10.  Isokrates  fully  recognizes  Philip  as  a 
Greek  (Phil.  10),  but  a  Greek  reigning  over  foreigners,  (odx  dfio^JAov 
y4yovs,  §  126) — ^foreigners,  so  far  un-Greek  as  to  need  kingship  (§  125), 
bat  still  carefully  distinguished  from  mere  barbarians — ^/U  ydp  xf^^  ^* 
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OHAP.  V.  by  blood — and  Philip  and  Alexander  at  least  were  Qroek 
>  by  blood — ^they  were  rapidly  becoming  Greek  in  language 
and  intellectual  culture.     Doubtless  it  was  a  poor  subh 
stitute  for  the  true  ind^endence  of  old  times  for  the 
Greek  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  master  was  half  a  country- 
man ;  but  it  at  least  makes  a  wide  difference  between  the 
^  lot  of  Greece  under  the  half-Greek  Macedonian,  and  the 
lot  of  Italy  under  the  wholly  foreign  Austrian.^    Greece 
indeed  soon  found  that  Macedonia  was  &r  from  being 
her  worst  enemy.    During  the  whole  of  this  period,  ever 
since  the  Gaulish  inyasion^  Macedonia  at  least  efficiently 
discharged  the  functions  of  a  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
the  restless  barbarians  on  her  northern  frontier.    And  the 
time  at  last  came  when  the  Macedonian  King  was  felt  to 
be  the  champion  of  Greece  in  a  truer  sense  than  when 
Alexander  marched  forth  to  avenge  Hellenic  wrongs  upon 
the  Persian.    Every  patriotic  Greek  must  have  sympathized 
with  the  Macedonian  nation,  if  not  with  its  contemptible 
King,  in  the  final  struggle  between  Perseus  and  Rome. 
Through  the  whole  history  our  feelings  lie,  naturally  and 
rightly,   against  Macedonia  and  for  republican  Greece. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon  Macedonia  with 
any  special  abhorrence^  or  for  representing  her  Kings  as 


tcKmtov  fyx^^t  K.r.X.  (§  178).  He  waB  to  conquer  barbamns  to  give  them 
the  advantages  of  a  Greek  master.  Cf.  also  Isok.  Archid.  51.  Arr.  ii. 
7.  7—9. 

^  I  am  of  course  speaking  here  solely  of  the  modem  sway  of  the  so- 
called  "  Emperors  of  Austria,"  not  of  the  old  Teutonic  Caesars,  whose 
Imperial  title  and  bearings  they  yenture  to  assume.  Otto,  Henry,  and 
the  Fredericks  were  Emperors  of  the  Romans  and  Kings  of  Italy,  recog- 
nized by  all  Italians,  zealously  supported  by  many.  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  himself  an  Italian  by  birth,  language,  and 
temperament ;  his  Italian  home  was  ever  the  dwelling-place  of  his  choice. 
The  Imperial  claims  doubtless  gradually  dried  up  into  a  mere  legal  fiction, 
but  even  a  legal  fiction  is  something  different  from  the  high-handed 
usurpation  of  modem  Austria. 
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perfect  monsterB,  or  even  as  barbarian  invaders.  The  ohaf.  y. 
Qreat  Alexander,  with  all  his  fenlts,  still  stands  forth, 
alcmgoide  of  the  Great  Charles,  among  the  heroes  of  whom 
hnman  nature  is  proud.  And,  taking  the  common  standard 
of  royal  virtue/  the  merits  of  Antigonos  Qonatas  and  ^ 
AntigonoB  D6sdn  will  assuredly  not  fall  below  the  average. 
In  extending  their  dominions  and  their  influence  they  did 
but  follow  the  natural  instinct  of  their  class,  and  Anti- 
gonos D6s6n  at  least  sinned  &r  less  deeply  in  accepting 
Akrokorintiios  than  Aratos  and  the  Achaian  Congress 
sinned  in  offering  it 

JwsA  object  of  the  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand,  Oeneroos 
was  the  union  of  all  Peloponn^sos,  or,  it  may  be,  of  all  Achaian 
Greece,  into  a  free  and  equal  Democratic  Confederation.  ^^^^^ 
Such  at  least  was  the  wide  scope  which  it  assumed  in  the 
days  of  its  fullest  developemenu  under  Aratos,  Philo- 
poimdn,  and  Lykortas.    And  surely  no  nobler  vision  ever 
presented  itself  to  a  Hellenic  statesman.    We  shall  soon 
see  but  too  clearly  the  defects  in  the  general  constitution 
of  the  League,  and  tibe  still  greater  defects  in  the  personal 
diaracter  of  its  great  leader.  (But  the  general  objects  of 
both  were  as  wise,  generous,  and  patriotic  as  any  state  or 
any  man  ever  laboured  to  effect.]  Other  Greek  statesmen 
had  w(Nrked  mahdy  for  the  mere  aggrandizement  of  their 
own  cities ;  Perikles  lived  for  Athens,  Ag^ilaos  for  Sparta, 
£pamein6ndas  for  Thebes ;  but  the  worthies  of  Sikydn 
and  Megalopolis  spent  and  were  spent  in  the  still  nobler 
cause  of  Hellas.    And  they  came  at  the  right  time.   From  An  eu'iier 
one  point  of  view  we  may  be  tempted  to  regret  that  their  ment  of 
lot  had  not  been  cast  in  an  earKer  day,  and  that  an  effect  £^«;^ 
tive  Federal  System  had  not  been  long  before  established  ^o^  ^, 

"  desirable. 

f  1  « The  station  of  kings  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  so  mifSEtyourable,  that 
those  who  are  least  prone  to  servile  admiration  should  be  on  their  guard 
agaiiuit  the  opposite  error  of  an  uncandid  sererity."  Hallam's  Gonstitii- 
tional  History,  ch.  x.  voL  i.  p.  647,  ed.  1846. 
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oHAP.  V.  in  Greece.  The  establishment  of  such  a  system  might 
indeed  have  saved  Greece  from  many  evils ;  but  it  was  at 
once  utterly  impossible  and,  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  world,  utterly  undesirable.  How  impossible  it  was 
we  see  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  by  the 
nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  by  the  failure  of 
attempts,  like  that  of  LykomMSs,  to  establish  even  partial 
Federal  Unions,  by  the  little  which,  after  all,  Aratos  and 
his  successors  were  able  actually  to  effect.  And,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  it  was  no  less  clearly  undesirabla  A 
Federal  system  in  the  days  of  Athenian  and  Spartan 
greatness  might  have  spared  Greece  the  miseries  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  warfare ;  it  might  have  saved  her 
from  Macedonian  conquest  *,  ^  it  might  even  have  warded 
oS,  or  at  least  delayed,  her  ultimate  subjection  to  Rome. 
But  Greece  united  in  a  Federal  bond  could  never  have 
become  the  Greece  which  has  challenged  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The  brilliant  develope- 
ment  of  Hellenic  greatness,  alike  in  war,  in  politics,  in 
art,  in  eloquence,  and  in  poetry,  was  inseparably  linked 
to  the  system  of  independent  city-<$ommonwealths.  The 
dissensions  and  the  wars  of  Greece  are  the  price  which 
she  paid  for  becoming  the  world's  teacher  for  all  time. 
Again,  had  Greece  never  sunk  beneath  the  armed  force  of 
Macedonia  and  Rome,  she  would  never  have  won  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  as  the  permanent  apostles  of 
her  civilizatio%  and  intellectual  life.  It  was  well  that 
Greece  was  disunited ;  it  was  well  that  Greece  was  con^ 
quered ;  but  it  was  well  also  that  she  should  revive,  if 
only  for  a  moment,  to  give  the  world  the  first  great  ex- 
Effects  of  ample  of  a  political  teaching  of  yet  another  kind  Greece 
theLeague.  |^^^  already  done  her  work  as  the  land  of  autonomous 

^  Droysen,  Hellenismus,  ii.  508.  Hatte  sich  die  delphiache  Amphii- 
ktyonie  zu  einer  nationalen  Verfassung  auBzubilden  yermocht,  bq  wurde 
Philipp  nicht  bei  Chaironeia  gekampft  haben. 
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cities;  she  was  now  to  give  mankind  a  less  brillianty^ chap. v. 
but  more  practical,  lesson  in  the  way  of  free  goyem- 
ment  on  a  more  extended  scale,  Positiyely  indeed  but 
little  was  done ;  all  Qreece  was  never  united  even  in  a 
nominal  bond ;  even  all  PeloponnSsos  was  at  best  only  b.o.  191. 
nominally  united  after  the  true  glory  of  the  League 
had  passed  away.  Tet  it  was  something,  even  in  its 
own  day,  to  restore  freedom  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
Greece,  to  give  the  liberated  cities  some  generations  of 
free  and  orderly  government,  to  render  the  inevitable  fall 
of  Greece  at  once  more  gradual  and  less  disgraceful ;  and 
it  was  yet  more,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  give  to 
the  political  thinkers  of  after  times  one  of  the  most 
valuable  subjects  for  reflection  which  all  ancient  history 
affords.  * 


§  2.  Origin  and  Early  Growth  of  the  League. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  Federal  Growth  of 
ideas  in  many  parts  of  Greece  during  the  fourth  century  ideas  in 
before  Christ     The  evils  caused  by  the  disunion  of  the  ^^^ 
great  cities  made  the  smaller  ones  at  last  understand  the  century, 
need  of  a  closer  union  among  themselves.    We  have  there- 
fore seen  several  attempts,  unsuccessful  indeed,  but  still 
marking  the  direction  in  which  men's  thoughts  were  tending^ 
at  establishing  Federations  in  several  parts  of  Greece.  Then 
came  the  days  of  Macedonian  conquest  dUd  Macedonian 
influence.    The  policy  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  set  itself^ 
against  all  Federations,  against  all  unions  of  any  kind 
Even  Philip  and  Alexander,  chosen  Captains  of  all  Greece 
as  they  boasted  of  being,  would  have  hindered  any  union 
among  Grecian  states  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  " 
have  interfered  with  their  supremacy.     Their  Successors, 
the  usurpers  who  rose  and  fell,  even  the  more  lasting 
and  high-minded  dynasty  of  the  Antigpnids,  could  afford 
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oHAP.Y.^  still  less  consideration  forOrecian  freedom.    They  never 

ventured  to  put  themselves  forth  as  the  chosen  leaders 

of  Greece,  called  to  that  rank  by  something  which  at  least 

pretended  to  the  character  of  a  national  vote.    How 

they  maintained  their  influence  we  have  already  seen,  by 

-fostering  local  divisions  and  by  supporting  local  tyrannies. 

Further     But  this  state  of  things  naturally  gave  the  Federal  piin- 

reactiou     ciple  an  influence  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 

^^^.     Modem  Europeans,  accustomed  to  the  compact  monarchies 

V^         of  modem  Europe,  are  apt  to  look  on  the  Federal  system 

influence.  r  7  ir  v 

as  a  system  of  weakness  and  disunion ;  to  a  Qreek  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  accustomed  only  to  a  choice  be- 
tween town-autonomy,  local  tyranny,  and  foreign  bondi^e, 
'  it  presented  itself  as  a  happy  combination,  by  which  freedom 
[could  be  made  to  coexist  with  union,  and  therefore  with 
^strengtL     The  Federal  form  of  government  henceforth 
became  predominant,  and  at  last  almost  universal,  in  the 
'  independent  portion  of  Greece.     Every  city  which  achieved 
its  own  independence  sought,  by  a  natural  instinct,  to 
maintain  that  independence  by  an  union  with  other  cities. 
And  that  union  was  now  freely  made  upon  terms  from 
which,  a  century  before,  nearly  every  Qreek  conmionwealth 
would  have  shmnk  as  an  unworthy  surrender  of  its  separate 
dignity  and  separate  freedom. 

Early  Among  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  disunited 

Achfd?^  through  Macedonian  influence  were  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Achaia.  If  we  may  trust  the  half  mythical 
history  of  the  Dorian  migration,  the  Achaians  of  Pelopon- 
n^sos  were  the  only  independent  remnant  of  that  mighty 
race  which,  under  the  Pelopid  Kings  of  MykSn^,  had  ruled 
over  many  islands  and  all  Argos.^  The  Achaians  fill  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Greece  of  Homer  and  in  the 

^  Iliad,  fi,  108.     TloXKfffi  vi^oiai  koI  ''Apyl  wdm  M^v^iv. 
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Greece  of  PolybioOy  but  in  the  Greece  of  Thucydides  they  chap,  v* 
are  utterly  insignificant.     Polybios,  with  a  commendable 
national  pride,  collects  several  instances^  to  show  that,  if 
they  were  insignificant  in  power,  they  were  at  least  highly 
respected  for  upright  and  honourable  dealing.    No  people 
in  Greece  bore  a  higher  character  either  for  discretion  or 
for  good  fiedth,  and  they  were  more  than  once  called  upon 
to  act  as  mediators  in  the  dissensions  of  more 'powerful 
states.    We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  degree 
of  union  which  may  have  existed  among  their  several 
cities  in  times  before  the  growth  of  the  Macedonian  power. 
That  Achaia  then  contained  twelve  cities^  democratically  Early     A^ 
governed,"  and  united  by  some  sort  of  Federal  tie,  admits  ^^°g  ^^ 
of  no  doubt    But,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  early  ^^^^ 
Greek  Federations^  we  have  no  details  of  the  old  Achaian 
constitution.      There  is  however  no  reason  for  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  religious  rather  than  a  political 
union,  a  mere  Amphiktyony  to  the  temple  of  Poseiddn  at 
Helik&'    The  whole  history  shows  that  a  real  Federal 
union  existed  among  them,   and  that,  even  then,   the  ^  y     ^ 

League  sometimes  extended  itself  to  take  in  cities  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  Achaia.  Early  in  the  fourth  century  b.o.  891. 
before  Christ  we  find  the  iEtolian  town  of  Ealyddn  not 
only  an  Achaian  possession,  but  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Achaian  citizenship.^  Naupaktos  also  appears  as  held  by 
the  Achaians,  but  on  what  terms  is  not  so  clear."   In  every 

>  PoL  ii  89. 

*  Pol.  ii.  41.  McT^0Ti)<rai'  els  itifumpcerUuf  Ti)y  woKirticof.  \oat6p  f(8i|  rots 
i^rjs  x/'Jyovf  fUxP^  f^t  'AA.t|^8pov  ko)  ^iKhrwov  ^vyaartlas  iXXort  flip 
dWus  ix^P*^  '^^  vp6yftm^  aidrois  Kterit  rdf  vfpurrdirttt,  r6  y*  /M)r  koiv^v 
ToXhwfut,  KoBoar^p  t^MifMy,  ly  dTnioKpariif  <rw4x*iy  lv9tp»vro.  roiho  8*  ifr 
ix  8cj8cf«  ToXtmp. 

'  Diet.  Antiq.  art.  Adudctmi  Foedos. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6. 1.  Mcrd  8)  roOro  ol  *Axouo\  Ix^yref  KaXvStipyo,  Ij  r6 
iroXoidr  AlrmXtas  ^y,  icol  iroAiros  ireroiruUpoi  rods  Ka\v$»y(ovSy  ippavpny  ^voy- 

'  D^oathen^  aays    (Phil.   iii.   44)    that   Philip    promised   to   take 
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CHAP.  T.  account  of  these  transactions  we  find  the  Achaian  people 
spoken  of  as  one  whole,  acting  with  one  will  both  in 
diplomatic  and  military  affaire.      They  placed  Federal 
garrisons  in  cities  endangered  by  the  enemy/  and  com- 
missioned Federal  ambassadora  to  foreign  powers.'    At 
the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  belieye  that  the  Federal  tie 
. .     may  have  been  much  less  closely  drawn  than  it  was  in 
greater      ^hc  reyived  Confederation  of  after-times.    Still  that  Con- 
tb^hond    federation,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  looked  on  as 
dunng  the  ^  ^^^  revival  of  a  past  state  ot  things  interrupted  for 
^^>*e^^     a  while  by  foreign  interference.  T  We*  are  hardly  entitled 
to  judge  whether  it  was  from  any  laxity  in  the  formal 
constitution,  or  only  from  the  fluctuations  of  parties  so 
Achaia      commou  in  all  Greek  states,  that  the  Achaian  League  did 
Peiopon^*  not,  any  more  than  that  of  Akamania,  invariably  act  as  an 
nesian       united  body  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War.    When 
B.0.481.    that  war   broke  out,   all  the  Achaian  cities   remained 
neutral,  except  Pell6n6,  which  took  the  side  of  Sparta ;' 
B.O.  418.    but  at  a  later  stage  all  twelve jyere  enroUed  as  members 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  ^\  Yet^  in  an  intermediate 
B.C.  ii^.    stage,  we  find  Patrai  at  least  on  the  side  of  Athens, 
and,  under  Athenian  influence,  extending  herself  by  Long 
Walls  to  the  sea.'    During  the  ware  of  Epamein6nda£(, 

Naupaktoe  from  the  Achaians  and  to  give  it  to  the  ^tolians  ;  odx  'Axaumv 
VwhroKToy  dfiaifioK^p  Alru\ois  vafnMirfiy;  Naupaktos,  therefore,  in  B.C. 
«  841,  was  an  Achaian  possessiotf.  But  we  read  in  Dioddros  (zr.  75)  that 
Epameindndas,  in  B.C.  867(  Adfiriv  ictd  Nflt^oicroy  koL  Ka\v8«ya  ^pwpcm- 
fi4yri¥  i^r*  'Axwmk  ^i\tv04pwrtK  If  then  we  trust  Dioddros,  as  Mr.  Grote 
{x,  866)  seems  to  do,  we  mnst  suppose  that  the  Achaians  recovered  Naupaktos 
between  B.G.  867  ancrB.c.  841.  But  can  we  trust  a  writer  who  seems  to 
think  that  Dym€  needed  deliverance  from  Achaian  oppression  f 

^  Xen.  iv.  6.  1.     ^povpw  •^reByKdfovTo, 

'  lb.     Ol  Xx"^^  «pc<ri3ciS  irifAirowru^  tls  n^r  AoKcSof^yo. 

>  Thuc.  ii  9.  cf.  v.  58,  where  we  find  Pellend  supporting  Sparta  against 
Argos  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias. 

4  Thuc.  ii.  9.  Cf.  Arnold's  note,  and  vii.  84,  where  the  Achaians  are 
incidentally  mentioned  as  Lacedsemonian  allies. 

*  Thuc.  V.  52. 
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PellSn^  adhered  firmly  to  her  Spartan  policy,  at  a  time   chap.  v. 

when  the  other  cities  were,  to  say  the  least,  less  strenuous  History  of 

in  the  Spartan  cause.*     At  the  same  time  we  also  get  b.c.^8.* 

some  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  the  several  cities. 

We  read,  of  local  oligarchies,'  which  Epameindndas  found 

and  left  in  possession,  but  which  the  home  GoTemment  of 

Thebes  thought  good  to  expel,  and  to  substitute  democrar 

cies  under  the  protection  of  Theban  harmosts.    This  policy 

did  not  answer,  as  the  large  bodies  of  exiles  thus  formed 

contrived  to  recover  the  cities,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  far 

more  decided  Spartan  partisanship  than  before.'     But 

these  oligarchies,  probably  introduced  by  Spartan  influence, 

seem  to  have  formed  a  mere  temporary  interruption  to 

that  general  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  polity 

to  which  Polybios  bears  witness.    Certain  it  is  that  Achaia 

was  democratic  at  the  accession  of  Alexander.     He  es*  Tyranny  of 

tablished  as  Tyrant  in  PellSniS  one  of  her  own  citizens  ^miM,  ** 

named  Chairon.*    This  Chairdn  was  famous  as  a  wrestler ;  ^^°"qk 


he  was  also  a  Platonic  philosopher,  which  leads  Ath^naios 
sarcastically  to  say  that,  in  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
his  tyranny,  he  did  but  cany  out  his  master's  doctrines  aa 

1  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  15,  18.  AfterwardB  Pell6n$  is  fonnd  on  the  Theban 
side.     2.  11. 

'  lb.  yii  1.  42.     Irrpvr^wn  vdrrn  ol  trififiaxot  ^  *Axolta^t  ^ovfUvov 

Bvpwrr^^tt  6  'ETo^ro^Sot,  ^rrc  fi^  ^vyaZnircu  robs  KptniorovSf  fii^rt  iroAi- 

*  lb.  vii.  1.  41 — 8.  Orote,  z.  865.  Helwing,  Oeschichte  des  Ach- 
Bundes,  p.  225. 

*  Psendo-Dem.  ir.r.ir.  *AAc(.  12.  *Axaiol  pukv  ol  iy  IlcXoiroyyifry  4hifioKpai* 
Tovrro,  TotSrmy  V  4y  IlffAAi^i^  yOy  iccera\4\vK€  rdy  S^/uof  6  Maicc8«)('  4K$a\6^y 
rmv  woXtrmy  rohs  vXcf <rrovf ,  rd  8*  4it€(ytfy  roTs  olWrois  8^8«ic«,  Xaipttva  8i  r6y 
vaKBMrri^  r^payyov  4yitm'4erriirty,  Pans.  vii.  27.  7.  Kar4\wr€  [Xalp^y^ 
iroXircfay,  i/wl  toKtiy,  ri^y  4y  llffAAi^i^,  94ipoy  r6  Ivi^^ov^rorroy  iropd 
*AA«{db^^ov  roQ  «iX/nrov  XafiAy,  r^payyos  warpl9os  r^s  airoO  Korcurr^vflu. 
This  ChaiT6n  cotdd  not  therefore  be,  as  Dr.  Elder  (Diet.  Biog.  art.  Chseron) 
thinks,  the  same  as  the  Chairdn  who  is  mentioned  by  Platarch  (Alex.  8), 
for  the  latt«r  was  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis,  while  both  Pansanias  and 
Athdnaios  distinctly  mark  Chair6n  the  Tyrant  as  a  citizen  of  Pell^nd. 

R 
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CHAP.  T.  to  the  community  of  goods  and  women.  ^  How  Pell^nd 
had  offended  the  Macedonian  King  we  know  not^  but  it 
appears  that  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny  was  accom- 
panied by  the  expulsion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
citizens.*  This  seems  to  mark  some  special  ground  of 
quarrel  with  the  particular  city  of  PeU@nS ;  for  Alexander 
would  hardly  hare  thus  punished  a  single  town  for  the  share 
which  all  Achaia  had  taken  in  the  rcBistance  to  his  father 
at  Chair6neia.'  The  presence  of  this  domestic  Tyrant 
preyented  Pelldnd  from  joining  with  the  other  Achaian 
cities  in  the  movement  against  the  Macedonian  dominion 

B.C.  880.  set  on  foot  by  Agis,  King  of  Sparta.^  After  the  disastrous 
battle  in  which  Agis  fell,  the  Achaians  and  Eleians  are 
said  to  have  been  condemned,  by  the  anomalous  body 
which  then  issued  decrees  in  the  name  of  Greece,  to  pay 
a  hundred  talents  as  indemnity  to  Megalopolis,  which  had 
*  embraced  the  Macedonian  cause  and  had  stood  a  siege  at 
the  hands  of  the  allies.*  The  establishment  of  Chairdn 
by  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  which  was 
more  fully  carried  out  by  the  succeeding  Macedonian 
Kings.  Kassander  held  several  of  the  cities  with  his 
garrisons,   which  were  driven   out  by  AristodSmos  the 

^  Athen.  xL  119.  Xaipw  6  IIcAAiiycOs,  ts  od  yMvov  "WKiirwvi  4^6\mKttf, 
clAAd  Kol  HeyoKpdrr^i,  ical  odros  ohf  r^s  varplBos  irucpSs  rvpaanr^tna  oJ  ftivov 
ro^s  dpltrrovs  rSv  woXtrSy  ^{ifXao'cy,  dAAd  iccd  rots  To6rmy9otS\ois  rtt  m-inara 
rw  t^<nrvrwv  x^V^^^^^^^r  i^^  Tcb  iK^ivwv  yvytuKus  ovvt^ia^  XfAs  ydfwu 
itotrttvUur  roSr'  ai^eAi|9clf  iic  rijs  Ka\iit  IIoAtrcias  Mol  rSy  'r9pap6/jmy  K6titmf. 

>  Pseudo-Dem.  n.8. 

*  Paus.  yii  6.  5.  Tov  fihr  iy  Xeupc^ytiq,  *t\iwwoy  r*  iydrria  itttt  MeucMywy 
[wo\4fMv]  ol  'Ax<uo\  lUrvrxoy, 

^  ^sch.  Ktes.  165.  *HA.cI«i  8*  oi^rotf  [iiam^aiiJuoyiois]  avmi^rtfidkovTo  «tal 
*Axouol  r^€f  rKi^y  IlcXXifiraW  K9tX  *ApKaiia  rwa  rX^  iUyd\ris  WA€«s, 
avni  8^  IroXiopKUTo,  ir.r.A. 

B  Q.  Cuit.  vL  1.  19,  20.  They  were  condemned  by  the  **  Concilium 
Oneconun."  So  Dioddros  (xvii  78)  speaks  of  r6  Koiv6y  rwy  *ZKXiywv 
frw4Zpioy,  That  is  to  say,  Alexander's  synod  at  Corinth.  See  above,  p.  129. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  Dioddros  may  here  too  have  been  dreaming  of  the 
Amphiktyons. 
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general  of  Antigonos  from  Patrai,  Aigion,  and  Dyme/  ohap.  y. 
In  the  case  of  Patrai  and  Aigion,  this  expulsion  is  spoken  b.o.  si4. 
of  by  our  informant  as  a  liberation,'  but  the  Dymaians  under  the 
resisted  the  liberators  in  the  cause  of  what  the  same  ®'*^^^*"^"' 
historian  calls  their  independence.'    Whatever  we  make 
of  this  language,  it  at  least  points  to  a  difference  of 
political  feeling  in  the  different  cities.     DSm^trios  also, 
in  the  days  when  the  son  of  the  King  of  Asia  gave  him- 
self out  as  the  champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  expelled 
Kassandei^B  garrison  from  Boura,  and  gave  to  that  city  b.o.  808. 
also  something  which  is  spoken  of  as  independence/    But 
when  DSmStrios  became  King  of  Macedonia,  he  seems  to  b.o.  294. 
have  walked  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors,  and  both  he  and 
his  son  Antigonos  are  mentioned  among  the  princes  under 
whom  some  of  the  cities  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  . 
garrisons  and  others  by  local  T^rrants/    At  what  moment  under 
the  League  definitely  fell  asunder  it  is  hard  to  say :  the  oon^,    (^ 
process,  doubtless,  was  gradual;  but  as  Antigonos  Gonatas*  ^^288. 
is  mentioned  among  the  Kings  who  had  a  hand  in  the  evil  \y 
work ;  and,  as  it  was  at  no  very  advanced  stage  of  his 

1  Biod.  xix.  66, 

'  lb.  ndrpas  iikv  iiiK«vB4pt»ir€  ....  rois  Alyttviri  irarct  9SyfM  Tfjy  4\tv 
B^fAaof  fiovXAfjLtPos  diroKorreurr^ffcu, 

s  lb.     nap<uca\4(rayT€s  dXAifXovs  Amix^<^^  f^^  oidToyofiias. 

^  lb.  XX.  103.  ArifufrpMs  ....  Bovpay  /i^y  Kord  xpdros  cfXc,  icol  rots 
iroXirtus  dr49€»K€  ti)k  adropofdcar, 

>  Pol.  ii.  41.  Pansanias  (vii.  7.  1)  fitrangely  says  that  no  Achaian  city 
but  PeU^nS  was  ever  under  a  Tyrant,  seemingly  confounding  the  time  of 
Alexander  with  that  of  the  Antigonids ;  rvpdivmy  re  ydp  ir^i)v  n«AXifKiyf 
ed  4(XXai  ir6\tu  t6v  xP^*^^  Snrayra  dwtipvs  4<rxiKt<raM, 

'  Antigonos  Gonatas  first  began  to  play  a  prominent  part  daring  his 
father's  lifetime,  abont  B.o.  288,  when  he  was  left  in  command  of  D^dtrioa' 
garrisons  in  Greece.  This  was  probably  the  time  when  Antigonos  com- 
pleted the  dissolution  of  the  League.  Its  complete  dissolution  is  ex- 
pressed by  Polybios  (ii.  40,  41)  in  the  words  Kvrd  ir6\w  9ta\v04vTos  rov 
rSy  *fix<auMv  iByovs  tVr^  r«v  4k  MaictBoylas  fiaffi\4^y.  The  formula  4k 
MoKcSorfof  may  well  express  D^etrios  and  Antigonos  when  they  were 
not  in  actual  possession  of  the  Macedonian  throne.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  Led 
on  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  259,  Eng.  Tr.     Strabo,  viiL  c.  7.  (toI.  ii.  p.  220). 

R2 
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CBAF.  T.  idgn  thai  the  dties  began  again  to  draw  together,  it 


final  Db-  woiild  seem  that  the  period  of  complete  isolation  cannot 

theold^     ^^c  I^i^  ^^17  ^<^9  ^^^  ^^  ^^c  ^oi"!^  of  reunion  must 
^^^^^     haye  been  foimd  proportionably  easy. 

"^  Twelve  The  tweWe  cities  of  the  original  League,  as  enumerated 

dS^     bjr^lybios,*  were  Helik^,  Olenos,  Patrai,  Dym6,  Pharai, 

Tritaia^'^LeoiiGon,  Aigeira»   Pell^nS,  Aigion,   Boura,   and 

Keiyneia     OfChese  Helike  seems  to  have  been  originally 

the  chief;  its  great  temple  of  Poseiddn'  was  the  seat  of  the 

religious  meetings  of  the  Achaian  people,  and  the  city  was 

Lou  of      probably  also  the  seat  of  the  Federal  GoTcmment'    But 

[b.^c!  378,]  HelikS  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site 

^^  ^^       coTcred  by  the  sea,  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 

League/    Olenos  also  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ^  at 

some  time  before  the  reTiTal  of  the  League,  so  that  ten  cities 

only  were  left.    Of  these,  since  the  loss  of  Helik6,  Aigion 

was  the  greatest'    It  was  the  seat  of  the  Federal  OoTem- 

ment  under  the  reyiyed  League  in  the  yery  latest  times,*  as 

m 

>  Pol.  ii.  41. 

>  See  Strabo,  I.  riii.  c.  7.  p.  220.     PaoB.  yii.  24.  5. 

■  Not  neceesurily,  for  Eordneia  waa  the  religioua  centre  of  BcDotia,  while 
Thebea  waa  the  political  head. 

•  Paua.  rii.  24.  6,  et  aeqq.  Strabo,  u.&  Pol.  ii.  41.  This  destruction 
ia  by  Pauaaniaa  aacribed  to  the  wrath  of  Poseiddn  at  some  anippliants  being 
dragged  away  from  his  altar.  In  this,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  88)  says, 
'*we  perceive  a  symptom  of  some  violent  political  agitation.*' 

•  See  Leake,  Moz^  ii.  157.  Thirlwall,  viiL  90.  The  expiesrion  of 
Strabo,  od  trwtKBo^mis,  might,  by  itself,  have  inclined  one  to  Colonel 
Leake*s  view  that  Olenos  survived  till  the  Soman  times,  and  refused  to 
join  the  revived  Achaian  League.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bishop 
Thirlwall  is,  as  usual,  right.  Had  Olenos  remained  as  a  considerable  city 
during  the  time  of  the  second  League,  we  could  hardly  fail  to  have  come 
across  some  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  Polybios.  And  Polyblos  him- 
self distinctly  implies  that  Olenos  bad  perished  before  his  day.  ii  41. 
roOro  V  ^¥  ix  Sc^Bcira  ir^Xc«y,  ds  iri  ical  rvK  ervfifialytt  ^laijJv^iWf  ir\i)y 
*AX^yov  Kol  'EXdciff  r^f  vp6  rQv  AwicrpucSy  ^M  BaXdtrtnit  Karcnto$tl<nis. 
It  is  an  important  point  in  the  Federal  history  that  the  revived  League  was 
joined  by  all  the  Achaian  cities  which  still  existed. 

•  Pans.  vii.  7.  2.  '  lb.  vii.  24.  4. 
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it  most  probably  had  been  during  the  later  days  of  the  chap.  v. 
earlier  one.     Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  Federal  union 
under  the  old  system,  of  the  titles  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  magistrates,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     In  a 
curious  story  told  by  Strabo  when  recording  the  destruc-  Traces  of 
tion  of  HelikSy  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Federal  action 
Assembly  as  something  appealed  to  and  passing  a  Tote ;  ^fZld 
but  we  also  find  the  vote  as  distinctly  disobeyed  by  the  League. 
contumacious  canton  of  HelikS.^ 

Thu&at  the  time  of  the  Gaulish  iOTasion,  ten  Achaian 
citi^jjl^^^t  there  was  no  Achaian  League.    The  ten  ; 
ciliMHB^^Sr  distinct  political  units  :  some  of  them  too 
were  hmrf^Jftacedonian  garrisons,  others  by  local  Tyrants. 
It  was  the  interest  of  every  Macedonian  prince  to  prolong 
this  state  of  things ;  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Achaian, 
and  indeed  of  every  Greek,  to  put  the  speediest  possible 
end  to  it    At  last  the  favourable  moment  came.    Several  Begin- 
of  the  Kings  were  dead;  Pyrrhos  was  absent  in  Italy ;  the  revived     ^ 
Macedonia  was  in  utter  confusion.    The  cities  of  Patrai  u^^of 
and  Dym6,  which,  since  the  desertion  of  Olenos,  were  the  ]^**^  *^^ 
two  most  western  cities  of  the  Achaian  shore,  took  the  [b.o.  280.] 
first  steps  towards  the  revival  of  the  old  confederacy.' 
The  inland  cities  of  Tritaia  and  Pharai  soon  joined  them,  of  Tritftia 
and  these  four  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Federal  ^and. 
republic  of  PeloponnSsoa     Their  union  was  looked  on  so 
completely  as  a  mere  revival  of  a  past  lawful  state  of 
things  that  its  terms  were  not  publicly  recorded  on  a 
pillar,  as  was  usually  done  with  treaties  between  separate 

^  The  '*  lonians  expelled  from  Helik6  ;"  that  is,  probably  their  descend- 
ants in  Asia,  ask  either  for  the  actual  image  of  Poseiddn,  or  at  least  for 
leave  to  make  a  model  of  it.  The  people  of  Helik^  refuse,  the  lonians 
appeal  to  the  Federal  body  (Strabo,  p.  221),  oi)  ^yrwv  8^,  T4fu^ai  irp^s  t3 
Kotfdy  r£y  ^hxa^v  rwy  8^  ^^Tt^iaofiivw^  oi^S*  As  iVraicoO<rflu.  If  one  can 
trust  the  details  of  such  a  story,  the  word  W/i^'cu  might  imply  that  the 
Federal  Assembly  was  in  session,  and  not  at  HelikS. 

«  Tol.  ii.  41.     See  Clinton,  Fast  HeU.  ii.  204. 


/ 
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cBAF.  T.  Chraan  alatea^  and  m  was  done  in  after  times  on  the 
acceflsioa  <tf  finesk  citiee  to  the  League/    Of  the  circum- 
stanoeB  of  their  union  we  know  nothing ;  PolybioB  does 
not  mention  the  preeence  either  of  garrisons  or  of  Tyrants 
in  these  particular  cities;  his  words  might  seem  rather 
to  imply  that  they  were  free  fitHn  either  scourge,  but 
only  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  had  led  to  an 
<q>po6iti<Hi  of  feelings  and  interests  among  them.'    As  to 
the  next  stages  of  the  process  the  historian  is  more  ex- 
plicit   Aigi<Hi  had  a  garrison,  Boura  and  Keiyneia  were 
rnkm  of   ruled  by  'grants.    Fiye  years  after  the  union  of  Patrai 
j^J^yc ,  and  Dym^  the  people  of  Aigion  themselyes  expelled  their 
Boiin»       ganisoB  and  joined  the  Union.    Boura  was  freed,  and  its 
Tynnt  skin,  by  the  people  of  the  city,  aided  by  their 
aliea«]^  liberated  brethren.'    Iseas,  the  Tyrant  of  Kery- 
nda,  watching  the  course  of  events  and  seeing  that  he 
would  probably  be  the  next  attacked,  Toluntarily  sur- 
lendeied  his  power,  and,  having  obtained  security  for  his 
•»i  l^«y-  own  safety,  he  annexed  his  city  to  what  Polybios,  now 
'*'**'         for  the  first  time,  calls  by  the  proud  title  of  the  Achaian 

League.^ 
Exteiisian      Seven  cities  were  now  in  strict  union ;  we  know  not  the 
^^  ^^       steps  by  which  the  two  eastern  towns  of  Aigeira  and 
lOildbaiA.  PAiiAn^  were  recovered,  but  their  annexation  could  not 


1  Pol.  ii  41.  oidh  ffn^Tiy  Mipxtt  ovftfialyti  rwf  ir^c«y  roih»¥  rtpl  rris 
ffvixroktrticLs.    Cf.  xxy.  1.  xzvi.  1.     ro^s  Spicovs,  ro^s  y6fiovSf  rcb  fmi^as^  A 

*  Pol.  a.8.  narpcTs  |ip|arro  trvft^por^iy  koI  Avfuuoi .  .  .  liplm^o  fiercawif' 
irarrts  ffvfji^pou€7u.  His  general  description  does  not  imply  that  erery  city 
had  either  a  garrison  or  a  Tyrant.  aw4$i/i  rduras  rds  ir6\€tt  xvpto^c^^rof  (i^* 
a&TwP  ivayritnrh  ovit^pov  dytty  dXXi^KBUt'  i^  oZ  trw^co'c  rtks  fi^v  aih£r 
4ljuppa6povs  y4vtir$eu  ....  r4f  Bh  mil  rvpayv^taiku, 

*  The  words  iJ^iit  h\  robots  Bodpioi  r6v  r^payyov  dwoiertlyayr^s  (PoL 
ii.  41)  followed  presently  by  4iwo\M\^Ta  9k  r6y  iy  rf  Bo6p^  r^payyoy  Suk 
MdpKov  Kot  rSy  *AxBu£y  show  the  combined  action  of  the  Bonrians  them- 
selves and  of  the  confederate  cities. 

*  lb.     npos40viKt  riiy  w6\iy  wp6t  r6  rtSy  ^Ax^tSy  tr^&vrrifjM, 
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haye  been  long  delayed ;  and  the  inland  oity  of  Leontion,    chap.  v. 
already  hemmed  in  by  the  territoiy  of  the  liberated  towns^ 
(must  have  been  recovered  even  sooner.     The  ten  cities  l^ — 
of  Achaia  Proper  thus  formed  the  reyiyed  League  in  its 
first  estate,  and  for  about  thirty  years  they  grew  up  in 
peace  and  obscurity.)  Their  yeiy  insignificance  was  no 
doubt  among  their  adyantages,  as  sheltering  them  from 
the  notice  of  enemies,     A  germ  of  freedom  was  thus 
allowed  to  grow  steadily  up  in  a  comer  of  Greece,  which, 
if  it  had  appeared  at  Athens  or  Corinth,  would  have  been 
at  once  crushed  in  the  bud.    One  city  indeed,  immediately 
after  the  reconstruction  of  the  League,  suffered  a  blow 
which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  external  history  of 
Achaia  during  this  period.     The  people  of  Patrai  crossed 
oyer  to  help  the  iEtolians^  with  whom  they  were  then  on 
friendly  terms,  in  their  stru^le  with  the  Qaulish  inyaders. 
The  Patrian  contingent  suffered  so  seyerely  that  this  loss.  Loss  soa- 
combined  with  the  general  poverty  of  the  time,  led  most  j^^^  \l 
of  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city  of  Patrai,  and  to  found  ^leGaulish 

,  war, 

smaller  towns  in  the  adjoining  territory.  It  does  not  b.o.  279. 
however  appear  that  this  process  at  all  affected  the  po- 
litical position  of  Patrai  as  an  Achaian  city ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Argyra,  BolimS,  and  the  other  country  towns, 
doubtless  retained  their  Patrian  franchise,  just  like  Athe- 
nian  citizens  living  in  an  Attic  D^mos.  And  indeed  the 
Gaulish  invasion  itself  by  its  temporary  overthrow  of  the  \ 
Macedonian  power,  must  have  conferred  indirect  benefits 
on  the  League  in  general  which  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced any  losses  sustained  by  the  single  city  of  Patnu. 
Unobserved,  apparently,  and  uncared  for,  the  ten  Achaian 

1  Paoa.  Tii.  18.  6.  icord  x^P*^  ^^  ^i\fpy(as  4<rKMff9new,  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  small  townships  were  all  reunited  to  Patrai  by  Augustus 
Ciesar,  and  the  restored  city  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Boman  colony.  These 
townships  must  be  the  norpcZf  ical  r6  fArrd  roOro  <rvrrt\uc6if  in  Pol.  xl.  3. 
Cf.  v.  94,  for  a  similar  phrase  about  another  town.  Strabo  (vol.  lii  p.  224) 
says  that  each  of  the  original  twelve  cities  consisted  of  eighteen  9iffioi. 
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.*  «  sae»  imL  :am:  %i  mufcAtm  ^kar  hMta  of  freedom  and 

r  -=^1  ififfft  ri*-ii-aBtniL  -i  &*TOLK  Aor  poBtiral  conaUtution, 

r-  '^^  ""^  irainiail7  -i  ^r-mre  Atidm  Car  die  day  when 

^^^  ^usiT  Loirue  ^i*  v:  ^ce^  $:rwanl  »  tk  goienl  diampion 

if  LggggE  Mhi  13tt  ▼•!« 


iJLa^  loe  ifefeaivoBtTtvoBames  rf  indiridQals 
via:^  «!c  can  ccttaect  vith  tk  eonne  of  our  history ; 
ikae  air  two  chisKs  of  the  sBaD  town  ct  Keiyneia^  Iseas 
awl  TiaAm     Of  nmhcr  of  tkcM  ia  modi  leeoided,  but 
qidte  CDoczh  to  ■■h  V3  wiA  thai  we  knew  more.     Of 
^'B^^  f^  liaikos  we  shaD  hear  agani,   and  always  honourably ; 
— -         Polybioa  gires  his  whole  career   the   highest   praise-/ 
twen^  yean  after  his  fiist  appearance  he  was  chosen  the 
flic  255.    first  sole  General  of  the  League ;'  twenty-six  years  later 
stiDy  the  noble  old  man,  stiD  in  the  active  service  of  his 
■.c  22SI.    country,  perished  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  pirates  of 
niyria.'    But  it  is  the  earlier  exploits  of  Markos  which 
MMtkm      we  desire  to  know  more  in   detail.     He   would  abuost 
C^i^    appear  to  hare  been  the  Washington  of  the  original 
Founder    League,  though  his  fame  has  boon  obscured  by  the  later 
L««n«.      and  more  brilliant  servicos  of  Aratos.    A  day  came  when 
the  deliverance  of  Boura  seemed  a  small  matter  compared 
to  the  delivonuico  of  Siky6n  and  Akrokorintlios ;  but,  in 
the  day  of  tlio  dolivenuico  of  Boura,  that  small  success 
was  of  greater  moment  than  the  greatest  successes  of  later 
and  more  prtwpenms  times.    The  very  name  of  the  hero, 
Italian  rather  tlmu  tlreek,*  raises  curiosity  as  to  his  origin 
and  history »     lie  ^-os  a  eitiien  ot  Koryneia,  but  we  find 

•  i\^J  \i  AX  *  i\^  a.  10. 

tt^^t  IHw^.     1^1  >«>H»M  iM  lli^«t  Kf  «  tt«iiH»  quit*  M  stni^^  oUier 
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him  acting  in  the  intereBts  of  the  League,  and  apparently  ouaf.  v. 
as  the  leader  of  its  councilB,  at  a  time  when  Eeryneia 
itself  was  stiU  under  th^  sway  of  its  Tyrant.     Markos  was 
the  chief  leader^  in  the  movement,  of  whatever  nature  it 
was,  by  which  the  liberated  cities  were  able  to  extend 
their  help  to  the  patriots  of  Boura.     It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Markos  can  have  been  at  this  time  an  in- 
habitant of  his  native  town ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  was  an  exile  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  who  offered 
his  services  to  the  infant  League,  and  was  most  Ukely 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  one  of  its  members.     Iseas  Iseas  of  t^ 
again,  the  Tyrant  of  Markos'  own  city,  is  a  man  of  whom  aMi^tM 
we  should  gladly  know  more.    He  was  the  first  of  several  *^®  "^y" 
Tyrants  who  had  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  give 
up  their  ill-gotten  and  dangerous  power,  and  to  confine 
their  ambition  within  the  bounds  of  such  honours  as 
a  free  state  can  confer  upon  its  citizens.     If  Markos  was 
the  precursor,  in  some  respects  the  nobler  precursor,  of 
.Aratos,  Iseas  may  well  have  been  the  worthy  precursor  of 
Lydiadas.     We  must  always  remember  what  a  Greek  Nature  of 
Tyranny  was.     It  was  royal,  or  more  than  royal,  power  Tyrannies, 
possessed  by  one  man  in  a  state  where  monarchy  was 
not  the  lawful  constitution.     It  therefore  necessarily  im- 
plied the  internal  political  bondage  of  the  city.     At  this 
period  of  Grecian  history  a  Tyranny  also  commonly  im- 
plied, what  in  earlier  times  it  did  not,  a  state  of  external 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power.     The  Tyrant  ruled  under  iKfference 

beliweeii 

Macedonian  protection,  often  by  the  help  of  Macedonian  the  earlier 
troop&  The  Tyrannies  of  this  age  were  therefore,  for  the  ^^^-^ 
most  part,  something  far  worse  than  the  earlier  Tyrannies 
of  Peisistratos  or  even  of  Periander.  Two  widely  different 
periods,  in  both  of  which  Tyrannies  were  common,  are 
divided  by  a  long  interval  During  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth,  Tyranny  was  rare 

>  Pol.  ii  41.     Aid  M(£pKou  Kol  T«y  'AxauSy. 
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CHAP.  y.  in  Qreece  proper,  and  almost  unknown  in  the  chief  cities.^ 
The  Tyrant  of  the  old  times,  Peisistratos  of  Athens  or 
KleisthenSs  of  Sikydn,  was  a  party  leader,  who  commonly 
reigned  with  the  good  will  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens  ;  at  all  events  nothing  hindered  him  from  seeking 
either  the  external  greatness  or  the  internal  splendour  of 
B.C.  625-  his  city.    Corinth  was  never  so  great  as  under  Periander, 
B.C.  580-   or  Samos  so  great  as  under  PolykratSa     But  the  Tyrant 
^^^'  of  the  Macedonian  age  commonly  obtained  his  power  by 

sheer  violence,  and  ruled  simply  by  the  spears  of  foreign 
mercenariea  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere 
word  Tyrant^  in  its  Greek  use,'  expresses  only  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  Tyrant's  power,  and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  oppressive  exercise  of  it  The  Tyrant's  position 
indeed  offered  every  opportunii^  of  oppression  and  eveiy 
temptation  to  oppress,  but  the  position  itself  does  not 
necessarily  convict  a  man  of  cruelty  or  rapacii^.  When 
the  Tyrant  came  to  his  power  by  hereditary  succession, 
the  son  would  often  be,  like  the  younger  Dionysios,  if 
weaker,  at  all  events  less  oppressive  than  his  father.  In 
the  later  period  Tyrannies  were  less  commonly  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  the  son  than  in  the  earlier,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  absolute 
power  may  now,  from  another  set  of  causes,  have  some- 
times fallen  into  better  hands,  and  have  been  employed 
for  better  purposes.     Tyranny  was  now  quite  common 

^  Tyrants  were  common  enough  at  this  time  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere 
among  the  colonial  Greeks,  but  there  were  very  few  in  Old  Greece  between 
the  fall  of  the  Peisistratids  and  the  age  of  the  Sacceasors.  £u|ihTdn  at 
Siky6n  and  Timophan^  at  Corinth  are  the  most  fSamous  exceptions.  The 
Thessalian  Tyrants  have  perhaps  more  in  common  with  the  Tyrannies  of 
the  later  period,  of  which  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning. 

'  See  above,  p.  22.  I  do  not  see  the  gain  of  substituting,  with  Mr.  Grote, 
the  word  "  Despot "  for  **  Tyrant "  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  r^payws. 
Whichever  we  use  must  be  used  in  a  fixed  technical  sense,  differing  some- 
what from  its  usual  modem  meaning.  Europe  now  contains  several 
Despots,  but  only  one  r^pai^yos. 
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and  familiar ;  though  hereditary  djnastieB  were  seldom  chap.  y. 
founded,  yet  many  cities  were  under  the  goTemment  of 
seyeral  Tyrants  m  uninterrupted  succession ;  republican 
government  may  often  have  been  unknown  to  two  or  three 
generations  of  citizens.'  In  such  an  age,  a  man  ambitious 
of  power,  and  to  whom  no  nobler  way  of  obtaining  it 
presented  itself,  may  have  grasped  at  the  Tyranny  as  his 
only  path  to  greatness,  without  the  least  intention  of  in- 
flicting any  wanton  oppression  upon  his  countrymen."  It 
is  clear  that  there  were  the  same  sort  of  differences  among 
the  Greek  instruments  of  Macedonia  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  own  times  among  the  Italian  instruments  of  Austria.' 
No  fieur  person  would  confound  the  government  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Tuscany  with  the  government  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Naples.  But  Greece  saw,  what  Italy 
has  not  seen,  Tyrants  prudent  and  noble-minded  enough 
to  lay  down  the  Tyranny  of  their  own  will,  and  honestiy 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  change  which  they  could  not, 
and  may  not  have  wished  to,  avert  Such  was  the  noble 
Lydiadas  of  Megalopolis,  whom  we  shall  soon  meet  with 
as  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  the  League.    Such  may 

1  When  Aratos  delivered  Corintli  in  B.c.  248,  the  Corinthians  had  not 
had  the  keys  of  their  own  city  since  the  time  of  Philip— ninety-five  years. 
Pint  Arat  28, 

'  "The  Tyrants  consisting  of  his  [Antigonos  Gonatas']  partisans  were 
men  of  very  different  characters  :  some  were  moderate  and  bearable 
persons,  whUe  others  were  extremely  cmel."  Kiebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc. 
Hist.  iii.  259. 

s  An  objection  may  be  brought  against  a  parallel  between  the  Greek 
Tyrants  and  "  legitimate  "  rulers  like  the  deposed  Italian  Princes.  But 
all  the  dynasties  lately  reigning  in  Italy  reigned  only  by  yirtue  of  treaties 
contracted  by  foreign  powers,  to  which  those  who  alone  were  concerned 
were  no  parties.  The  Princes  of  Lorraine,  though  one  of  them  was 
probably  the  best  despot  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe,  had  really  less  right 
in  Tuscany  than  the  old  Yisconti  had  in  Milan.  This  .sort  of  legitimacy 
was  something  quite  unknown  in  old  Greece,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  a  specimen  had  appeared,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  individual 
ruler  or  a  whole  dynasty,  Greek  political  thinkers  would  have  set  it  down 
as  a  case  of  rvpanfis  rather  than  of  lawful  fiaffi\€ia. 
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oHAP.  T.  well  have  been  Iseas  of  Keryneia  in  its  earlier  days.  And 
it  must  have  required  yet  greater  vigour  in  Iseas  to  set 
such  an  example '  than  it  required  in  Lydiadas^  a  gene- 
ration later,  to  follow  it.  For  Iseas,  when  alarmed  for 
the  security  of  his  power,  did  not  fly,  as  many  a  meaner 
tyrant  has  done,  and  leave  his  city  to  its  fate ;  he  did  not 
ask  his  royal  patron  for  support  against  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  freedom ;  he  laid  down  his  power^  and,  trusting 
to  the  faith  of  the  Confederate  cities,  he  himself  annexed 
Keryneia  to  the  League.*  Of  his  subsequent  career  we 
know  nothing ;  Polybios  does  not  tell  us  whether  Iseas, 
like  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos,  lived  to  know  how  much 
really  greater  is  the  position  of  the  republican  magistrate 
than  that  of  the  despotic  prince.  But  the  conduct  of 
Iseas  shows  a  prudence  or  a  magnanimity,  or  rather  an 
union  of  the  two,  which  at  once  stamps  him  as  no 
common  man.  And  it  is  honourable  to  the  otherwise 
insignificant  town  of  Keryneia  to  have  produced  the  only 
two  men  whose  names  we  know  during  this  first  period 
of  the  League's  history,  and  both  of  them  men  of  whom 
the  little  that  we  know  makes  us  anxious  for  a  more 
intimate  knowledge. 

^  I  know  of  only  one  clear  example  of  a  Greek  T3rrant  in  the  earlier 
period  willingly  surrendering  his  power.  This  is  Kadmos,  Tyrant  of  Kds, 
contemporary  with  the  Persian  War,  who  gave  up  his  Tyranny— 4«cfl<»'  r§ 
fTyox  ical  Sciyov  hciivros  odSci^s,  iXXk  dird  8tKaio<n$Kiys  4s  yAaov  K4ourt  Kcn-O' 
OmU  riir  dpxiv  (Herod.  Tii.  164).  He  did  not  however,  like  Lydiadas, 
remain  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  where  he  had  ruled. 

There  is  also  the  story  of  the  contemplated  abdication  of  Ufaiandrios  of 
Samos.     Herod,  iii.  142. 

^  The  article  Iseafl  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  hardly  does  justice  to 
our  Keryneian  Tyrant.  Mr.  Bunbury  says  that  Iseas  "judged  it  prudent 
to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by  voluntarily  abdicating  the  sovereign 
power,  whereupon  Ceryneia  immediately  joined  the  Achaians,"  as  if  Iseas 
had  no  hand  in  uniting  Keryneia  with  the  League.  Now  the  words  of 
Polybios  (iL  41)  are  diroBdfityos  rilv  dpx^v  Kcd  Kafio^y  rA  wurrd  woffd  t«k 
*Axatwy  ihr^p  Trjs  do'^>a\fias  'irpos4$7iKt  ti)i'  w6Kiy  wpds  t6  r»y  *Axtu£y 
(r^trrnnu.  This  surely  implies  that  Iseas,  just  like  Lydiadas,  was  himself 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  union. 
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§  3.  Of  the  Achaian  Federal  ConstittUion.  chap.  t. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  these  years,  during 
which  the  League  was  growing  up  in  peaceful  obscurity, 
that  that  Federal  Constitution  was  formed  which  was  after- 
wards extended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Greece.  As 
usual,  however,  we  have  to  frame  our  account  of  it  from 
incidental  notices,  from  general  panegyrics,  and  from 
records  of  particular  changes  in  detail.  We  cannot  lay 
our  hands  on  any  one  document,  on  any  Declaration  of 
Independence,  on  any  formally  enacted  Federal  Con- 
stitution, to  act  as  a  decisive  authority  in  our  inquiries. 
We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  .thought  that  an 
inquirer  at  any  equal  distance  of  time  will  have  to  frame 
his  picture  of  the  British  Constitution  from  information  of 
exactly  the  same  kind.  Certainly  he  will  not  find  any  one 
authoritative  document  clearly  setting  forth  the  powers 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  exactly  defining  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  Privilege  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.  Still  less  will  he  find  any 
such  document  setting  forth  such  hardly  less  important 
points  as  the  nature  of  Government  and  of  Opposition,  or 
explaining  the  exact  constitution  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
functions  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But, 
though  no  such  document  has  survived  to  our  time,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Achaian  Constitution, 
unlike  the  British  Constitution,  was  enacted  and  recorded 
by  public  authority.  The  first  union  of  the  four  towns 
was  looked  on  as  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  Ijeague,  pro- 
bably on  the  laxer  terms  of  union  on  which  that  old 
League  seems  to  have  been  formed.  We  have  seen  that 
it  did  not  hinder  Patrai  from  acting  independently  of  his 
confederates  in  the  Gaulish  War^  just  as  we  saw  Pellfinfi, 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  247. 
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under  the  old  League,  acting  independently  of  its  con- 
federates in  the  Peloponn^sian  War.^  Such  a  course  would 
have  been  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  the  days  of  its  maturity.  Most  probably, 
when  all  the  sundying  Achaian  towns  were  reunited,  the 
union  was  intentionally  made  more  intimate,  and  its  terms 
were  enacted  and  recorded  by  common  consent.'  No  such 
document  howeyer  is  preseryed  to  us;  and  we  haye  to 
form  our  ideas  of  the  Achaian  Constitution  chiefly  from  the 
incidental  notices  and  general  comments  of  Polybios,  and 
from  such  further  incidental  notices  as  are  to  be  found  in 
writers  like  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Strabo.  Polybios 
unfortunately  does  not  begin  his  detailed  narrative  till  a 
later  period,  when  in  truth  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  League's  history  had  passed  by.  Of  its  foundation  and 
its  earlier  fortunes  he  gives  a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  a 
sketch  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful,  a  sketch  clear 
and  masterly  as  might  be  looked  for  from  such  a  hand. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  formed  while  the  League  still  embraced 
only  the  small  towns  of  the  original  Achaia.  The  greater 
cities  which  afterwards  joined  the  Union  were  admitted 
into  a  body  the  relations  and  duties  of  whose  members 
were  already  fixed  and  well  understood.  This  will  plainly 
appear,  if  only  from  one  or  two  points  in  the  constitution 
which  were  suited  only  to  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
Achaian  towns,  and  which  were  found  to  be  a  source  of 
inconvenience,  and  even  of  unfairness,  when  the  Union 
was  extended  over  a  wider  territory. 


Demo- 
cratic Con- 
stitution 
of  the 
League. 


The  whole  constitution  of  the  League  was  Democratic. 
Polybios  constantly  praises  it  as  the  truest  and  purest  of 
all  Democracies."    Yet  we  shall  soon  see  that  Democracy 

»  See  above,  p.  240.  •  Thirlwall,  viii,  89,  90. 

'  Pol.  ii.  38.     'Ifffiyoplas  ic«2  waf^o'tas  teal  koBSKw  hifiaKparias  &\ir0ii^f 
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in  Achaia  waa  practically  a  very  different  thing  from  chap.  v. 
Democracy  at  Athens.    It  is  possible  that  Polybios  might 
hare  looked  upon  the  constitution  of  Athens  as  an  Ochlo- 
cracy as  opposed  to  the  true  Democracy  of  his  own  land 
But  the  fact  rather  is  that  in  theory  Achaia  was  as  strictly 
democratic  as  Athens^  but  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
League  unavoidably  tempered  the  Achaian  Democracy  in 
practice  in  a  way  in  which  nothing  occurred  to  temper  the 
Athenian  Democracy.     In  both  alike  the  sovereign  power 
was  vested  in  a  Popular  Assembly,  in  which  every  free 
eitizeii  had  an  equal  i%kt  to^  attend,  speak,  and  vote.     In  Differences 
both  alike  the  People,  and  the  People  alone,  enacted  laws,  Achaian 
elected  magistrates,  contracted  alliances,  declared  war  and  ^^tJenian 
peace.    But  in  Achaia  conditions  which  never  arose  afcv^®™®" 

yferacv 

Athens  modified  this  popular  sovereignty  in  many  ways; 
Far  greater  legal  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular magistrates.  Far  greater  power  of  an  indirect, 
though  not  an  illegal,  kind  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
both  of  magistrates  and  other  leading  men.  The  Assembly 
indeed  always  remained  the  supreme  and  undisputed 
authority,  but  the  powers  even  of  that  sovereign  body 
would  have  appeared  sadly  cmi^iled  in  the  eyes  of  a 
democrat  whose  ideas  were  formed  solely  on  Athenian 
models. 

The  constitution  of  the  League  was  strictly  Federal. 
The  Federal  form  of  government  now  appears  in  its 
fiillest  and  purest  shape.  -  Every  city  remained  a  distinct 
State,  sovereign  for  all  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  sovereignty  of  the  Federation^  retaining  its  local 
Assemblies^  and  local  Magistrates,  and  ordering  all  ex- 
clusively local  affairs  without  any  interference  from  the 
central  power.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  its  best  days,  ever  directly  interfered  with 

omfimfjua  Koi  wpoalpww  €lXutpiv€<irT4pay  o^  ^  •9pM  ris  riis  -wapA  rots  *Ax^ois 
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CHAP.  T.  the  internal  laws,  or  even  with  the  political  constitutions, 
Inde-        of  the  seyeral  cities.*    We  read,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece, 

pendence       nii  i«  jiij*  •  j*  , 

of  the       of  local  parties  and  local  dissensions,  and,  in  one  case  at 

Citi^       least,  at  Megalopolis  after  the  fall  of  Eleomen^s,  of  a 

B.O.  221-    purely  local  lawgiren*     Kynaitha,  after  her  union  with 

the  League,  retained  her  local  Polemarchs,'  and  Aratos 

himself  was  once  chosen  General  of  the  State  of  Argos,^ 

B.C.  223.    fts  an  office  quite  distinct  from  that  of  General  of  the 

League.    So  little  indeed  did  the  Federal  power  meddle 

with  the  internal  affairs  of   the  several  cities  that  it 

tolerated  distinctions  within  their  territories  which  seem 

hardly  in  accordance   with  the  principles  of  universal 

equality  on  which  the  League  itself  was  founded.     That 

the  League  did  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  relations 

between    Patrai  and  her  townships   is  not  wonderful; 

they  probably  did  not  interfere  with  the  full  Patrian 

Districts    citizenship  of  their  inhabitants^'    But  Megalopolis  cer- 

partfciilar  t&udy,"  and  Corinth  probably,'  had  subject  districts,  whose 

Cities. 

1  On  this  subject  see  the  excellent  remarks  of  Schom,  p.  74,  et  seqq. 

'  Antigonoe  DOsdn  is  said  by  Polybios  (y.  93)  to  have  given  one 
Prytanis  to  the  Megalopolitans  as  a  lawgiver  (ftwjcfr  aJroTi  vofio$irgfr). 
It  was  however  by  no  means  the  policy  of  Antigonos  to  break  through 
constitutional  forms,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Prytanis  was  named 
by  the  King  at  the  request  of  the  Megalopolitans  themselves.  His  legis- 
lation however  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  disputes,  and  at  last  Aratos  was 
sent  by  decree  of  the  Federal  Assembly  (icar&  r6  rSv  'Axom**^  S^jua)  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  which  he  effectually  did.  Here  again 
there  was  no  breach  of  the  cantonal  rights  of  Megalopolis.  Aratos  acted 
simply  as  a  mediator.  The  two  parties  agreed  on  certain  conditions,  which 
the  City  of  Megalopolis,  not  the  Federal  Government,  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  in  one  of  its  temples.  (<^*  o7i  IX^ior  r^s  irp6s  cUAif  Aovr 
9ta^opas,  ypA^tun^s  cit  <rnfXi|r  MB^vom.) 

«  PoL  iv.  18. 

*  Pint  Ar.  44.  "Aparot  8i  mpwniyhs  aip^^s  W  "Kpy^lmv  Hw^iffw 
€t:droi6s.  jct.X. 

*  See  above,  p.  247. 

<  Plut  Phil  IS.  ^iXowotfiTiy  Mimfff*  woWiis  r6»  vtpiouclZt^y  Ktt/iSw. 
See  Droysen  ii.  464.  Thirlwall,  viii.  864.  We  shall  come  to  this  measure 
of  Philopoim/Sn's  again  in  the  course  of  the  History. 

7  Strabo*s  account  of  Tenea  in  the  Corinthian  territory  sounds  very 
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inhabitants  appear  to  have  had  no  direct  share  in  the   chap.  v. 
general  Federal  citizenship.    We  hare  seen  this  sort  of 
relation  among  the  aristocracies  of  Bceotia ;  we  shall  meet 
with  it  again  among  the  Swiss  Cantons,  aristocratic  and 
democratic  alike.     But  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  it  amid  the  Equality  and  Fraternity  of  the  Achaian 
League.     But  the  toleration  of  such  inequalities  is  really 
a  necessary  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  sore- 
reignty  of  each  State  within  its  own  limits,  just  like  the 
toleration  of  the  **  domestic  institution"  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  by  a  Federation  which  scrupulously 
excludes  the  word  Slave  from  its  own  Constitution.  (^  ButjU--^ 
though  the  aeyeral  cities  remained  internaUy  independent, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  their  close  union  for  all  external 
purposes  strongly  tended  to  assimilate  them  to  one  another 
in  their  internal  constitution  and  laws,  j  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  political  constitution  of  any  member  of 
the  League  was  other  than  democratic.     We  see  the  same 
phsenomenon  in  the  United  States.     The  Federal  Con-  Tendencies 
stitution  merely  provides  that  each  State  shall  hare  a  latfon"" 
republican  goTcmment^  and  shall   not   grant   titles  o^^^f^**^* 
nobility ;  ^  within  these  limits  it  may  be  as  oligarchic  or  of  L^i^e, 
as  democratic  as  it  pleases.    Any  State  that  chose  might  Achaiaand 
transact  all  its  affairs  in  a  primary  Assembly  like  those  '^°^®"^*- 
of  Athens  or  Schwytz,  and  might  give  its  chief  magistrate 
no  higher  powers  than  those  of  an  Athenian  Archon.     Or 
it  mighty  as  far  as  appears,  make  as  near  an  approach  to 
monarchy  as  would  be  implied  in  the  creation  of  a  Polish 
King  or  a  Venetian  Doge.     For  the  existence  of  those 
Princes  was  never  held  to  destroy  the  claim  of  Venice 

mncli  as  if  it  had  been  a  iccj/it}  w€punK(s  of  Corinth,  b.  yiii.  o.  6  (vol.  ii. 
p.  214).  T<1  8*  vorara  ica2  KolSt  adrot^s  iroXiT€^««r0oi*  irpo504<T9cu  t€  rotf 
'Vi»fiedois  ^oardmca  KopivOUtv.  Cf.  the  Messdnian  difltricts  mentioned 
by  Polybioa,  xxv.  1. 

'  Art.  4.  §  4.  «  Art.  1.  §  10.  1, 

S 
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CHAP.  Y.  and  Poland  to  the  title  of  Republics,  and  if  any  State 
chose  to  elect  its  GoTernor  for  Ufe,  he  would  certainly  fill 
a  position  of  greater  power  than  either  of  them.  Or,  to 
come  to  differences  which  have  really  existed,  the  electiye 
franchise  in  different  States  has  at  different  times  varied 
from  uniyersal  suflrage  and  no  property  qualification  to 
the  requirement  of  a  considerable  freehold  both  in  the 
elector  and  in  the  representatiye/  And  the  Federal 
Constitution  respects  all  systems  alike ;  the  Federal  fran- 
chise belongs  to  those,  few  or  many,  who  possess  the 
franchise  in  their  own  State.'  But  the  different  States 
have,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
moved  with  remarkable  unanimity  in  two  directions. 
Nearly  all  have  advanced  in  a  democratic  path  by 
abi^hing  property  qualifications,  and  all  have  advanced 
in  what  was  once  thought  to  be  an  aristocratic  path  by 
establishing  two  Legislative  Chambers.  So  in  Achaia  a 
local  oligarchy  in  any  particular  city  could  not  possibly 
have  kept  its  ground,  while  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself  and  the  local  constitutions  of  the  other  cities  were 
all  of  them  democratic.  It  seems  certain  also  that  a 
citizen  of  any  Achaian  city  was  admitted  to  at  least  the 
private  rights  of  citizenship,  those  of  intermarriage  and 
possession  of  landed  property,  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
League.'  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an  Achaian  citizen 
could,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can,  exchange  at 

*  Smith's  Comparative  View  of  the  Constitntions  of  the  Sevend  States, 
&c.  (Philadelphia,  1796).     Tables  i.  &  ii. 

«  Art.  i.  §  2. 1.     Cf.  §  4.  1. 

'  Thus  much  at  least  seems  implied  in  the  words  iroXirc/a  and  <rv/[iiroXi- 
r^la,  which  are  so  often  used.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Aratos,  a 
citizen  of  Siky6n,  had  a  house  at  Corinth.  (Plut.  Ar.  41.  Eleom. 
19.)  So,  when  the  League  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans,  this  inter- 
commtmion  of  property  between  different  cities  was  forbidden.  (Pans, 
vii.  16.  9.)  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Olynthian  Confederacy 
(see  above,  p.  198)  these  private  rights  were  promised  to  the  annexed 
cities. 
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iriU,  or  after  a  short  time  of  residence,  the  firanchise  of  chap.  y.       /' 
his  native  State  for  that  of  another.^    But  the  tendency  y 

to  assimilation  among  the  several  cities  was  very  stroi 
In  the  later  days  of  the  League  it  seems  to  have  develops 
with  increased  force,  till  at  last  Polybios  cpuld  say '  thi 
aU  Peloponn^oB  differed  from  a  single  city  only  in  not 
being  surrounded  by  a  single  wall     The  "whole  peninsula 
employed  the  same  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and 
was  governed  by  the  same  laws,  administered  by  the  same 
magistrates,  senators,  and  judges. 

But  while  the  Achaian  Constitution  strictiy  respected 
the  local  rights  of  the  several  cities,  it  in  no  wise  allowed 
their  local  sovereignty  to  trench  upon  the  higher  sove- 
reignty of  the  League.     The  Achaian  League  was,   in  The 
German  technical  language,  a  BundeBAtaM  and  not  a  mere  red^  a 
Stcuitenbtmd.*    There  was  an  Achaian  nation,^  with  a  ^^^^^^ 

Govern-- 

national  Assembly,  a  national  Government,  and  national  ment  j 
Tribunals,  to  which  every  Achaian  citizen  owed  a  direct 
alliance.  The  whole  language  of  Polybios  shows  that 
every  Achaian  citizen  stood  in  a  direct  relation  to  the 
Federal  authority,  and  was  in  full  strictness  a  citizen  of 
the  League  itself,  and  not  merely  of  one  of  the  cities 
which  composed  it  The  Achaian  cities  were  not  mere 
municipalities,  but  sovereign  commonwealths.*  But  in  all 
external  matters,  in  everything  wMch  concerned  the  whole 
Achaian   body  and   its  relations  to  other  powers,  the 

^  Aratofl,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  256),  was  onee  elected  ehief  magistrate  of 
Aigoe,  bnt  this  was  in  a  moment  of  great  political  excitement,  and  the 
fact  hardly  proves  that  a  less  distinguished  Sikydnian  could  have  held  the 
office  in  an  ordinary  year. 

s  See  the  famous  passage,  iL  87.  The  identity  there  spoken  of  seems 
to  me  merely  to  express  the  result  of  the  assimilation  spoken  of  in  the 
text.  It  need  not  imply  any  compulsory  introduction  of  uniformity,  still 
less  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  body  in  later  times. 

«  Helwing,  p.  287.     See  above,  p.  11.     Cf.  Tittmann,  p.  675. 

^  ''EBpos.    See  above,  pp.  18,  184. 

*  In  Greek  phrase,  WXcit  and  not  i^/uu. 

S  2 
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CHAP.  V.  Federal  Government  reserved  to  itself  fall  supremacy, 

Noinde-  No  single  city  coidd,  of  its  own  authority,  make  peace 

ipio-  or  war,  or  commission  Ambassadors  to  foreign  powers. 

Action  -^^^  ^^  would  appear  that  the  separate  action  of  the 

in  the  several  cities  was  not  quite  so  rigidly  limited  in  the  last 

Cities.  respect  as  it  is  in  the  American  Union.    The  cause  of  the 

Compari-  difference  is  obtious.    The  American  States,  before  their 

8on  witli 

America,  union  into  a  Federal  Republic,  had  been  mere  Colonies, 
mere  dependencies  of  a  distant  EingdonL  Independent 
diplomatic  action  was  something  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  which  they  could  cheerfully  do 
without.  It  was  a  great  advance  in  their  condition  when 
the  right  of  acting  on  their  behalf  in  dealings  with  other 
nations  was  transferred  from  a  King  over  whom  they  had 
no  control  to  a  Federal  President  in  whose  appointment 
they  themselves  had  a  share.  But  the  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League,  those  at  all  events  which  lay  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  Achaia,  had  been,  before  their 
union,  absolutely  independent  powers,  accustomed  to  carry 
on  wars  and  negociations  in  their  own  names  without 
reference  to  any  superior  authority.  Even  the  rule  of 
a  Tyrant  did  not  destroy  this  sort  of  independence;  a 
single  citizen  indeed  usurped  powers  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  but  they  were  not 
transferred  to  any  individuaKor  any  Assembly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.  When  the  Tyrant  was  overthrown,  this 
power,  with  the  other  powers  which  he  had  seized  on,  at 
once  reverted  to  the  people  of  the  city.  The  right  of 
direct  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  is  one  of  the  last 
which  an  independent  city  or  canton  is  willing  to  sur- 
render to  any  central  power,  as  we  may  see  by  the  history 
of  both  the  ^wiss  and  the  Dutch  Confederations.  For 
Siky6n,  or  M antineia,  or  Megalopolis  to  forego  this  high 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  to  entrust  powers  which  it 
had  once  exercised  without  restraint  to  an  Assembly  in 
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which  it  had  only  one  yoice  among  many,  was  really  no  chap.  v. 
small  sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  It  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  was  so  easily  surrendered  b]^  so  many 
Peloponnesian  cities,  and  that  the  loss  was  for  the  most 
part  so  peaceably  acquiesced  in.  But  while  an  Ambas- Restriction/ 
sador  sent  to  or  from  New  York  or  South  Carolina  is  ^Ta^^L 
a  thing  unheard  of^  an  Ambassador  sent  to  or  from 
Corinth  or  Megalopolis  was  a  thing  rare  indeed,  and 
perhaps  irregular^  but  not  absolutely  without  precedent. 
The  Corinthians^  after  their  union  with  the  League,  b.c.  228. 
received  separate  Ambassadors  from  Bome^'  before 
Rome  was  dangerous.  They  came  indeed  on  a  purely 
honorary  errand;  another  embassy  had  transacted  the 
political  business  between  Rome  and  the  League;  still, 
whether  of  right  or  of  special  permission,  the  single  city 
of  Corinth  did  gire  audience  to  the  Ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  single  city 
to  receiye  an  embassy  was  not  so  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  it  was  for  a  single  city  to 
commission  an  embassy.  This  last,  it  is  clear,  was  for- 
bidden by  the  general  law  of  the  League,  just  as  it  is 
forbidden'  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Cases  however  occur  in  the  course  of  Achaian  history 
alike  of  the  law  being  dispensed  with  and  of  the  law 
being  violated.'    We  have  a  full  account^  of  one  very  Particular 

•     X  i?         •      1        'A         X     •        •   X      J'   1         x«    Embassies 

cunous  mstance  of  a  smgle  city  entenng  mto  diplomatic  by  licence 

of  the 
Federal 
body. 
^  PoL  ii,  12.     We  shall  come  across  this  embassy  again  in  the  course  of 

the  history. 

«  The  Constitution  (Art  i.  §  10.  1)  absolutely  forbids  all  diplomatic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Confederate  Constitution 
(Art.  i.  §  10.  1)  repeats  the  prohibition.  The  looser  Confederation 
of  1778  only  forbade  the'  receiving  or  sending  Ambassadors  "  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  Art.  vi.  §  1. 
Cf.  §  5. 

'  Tittmann  (678)  mistakes  these  exceptions  for  the  rule. 

*  Pol.  u.  48-50. 
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CHAP.  V.  relatioDB  with  a  foreign  power  by  special  pemuBsian  of 
the  national  Congress.  The  fact  of  such  a  permission 
being  ask&d  shows  that,  without  it,  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  unlawful,  but  the  fact  of  the  permission  being 
granted  equally  shows  that  the  request  was  not  looked 
upon  as  altogether  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The 
occasion  was  no  other  than  the  fatal  application  to  Mace- 
B.C.  224.  donia  for  aid  against  Sparta,  which  was  first  made  by 
an  embassy  sent  from  the  single  city  of  Megalopolis,  but 
with  the  full  permission  of  the  Federal  body.'  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  recorded  case  of  a  breach  of  the  rule 
during  the  good  times  of  the  League ;  and  this  took  place 
in  a  season  of  extreme  danger,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
Later  ex-  deeply  laid  scheme  of  the  all-powerful  Aratos.  In  later 
^er'^  times,  when  unwilling  cities  were  annexed  to  the  League 
kSu^ce  ^y  force,  and  when  Roman  intrigue  was  constantly  sowing 
dissension  among  its  mefnbers,  we  shall  find  not  unfre- 
quent  instances  of  embassies  sent  from  particular  cities 
to  what  was  practically  the  suzerain  power.  The  old  law 
B.0. 198.  now  needed  special  confirmation.  It  was  agreed,  in  the 
first  treaty  between  Achaia  and  Rome,  that  no  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  by  any  particular  Achaian  city, 
but  only  by  the  general  Achaian  body.'  But  this  agree- 
ment was  of  course  broken  whenever  its  violation  suited 
Roman  interests.  Sparta  especially,  and  Messfind,  cities 
joined  to  the  League  against  their  will,  were  constantly 
laying  their  real  or  supposed  grievances  at  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  Senate.    Here  again  we  may  learn  the  lesson 

1  I  shall  narrate  this  curious  proceeding  in  detail  at  the  proper  point  of 
the  history. 

'  Pans,  vii  9.  4.  *Ax<uoiy  t*^y  y^  ^ptfro  i/wd  rov  xoiyov  irapd  n^y 
"Pmtwiuv  0ov\'/jy  iirUvat  irp4<r0€iSf  IBl^  Bk  dartlfniro  /lii)  wpta'fit^ttrOeu  rdts  w6?i€ts 
S<rai  a-vyeBpiov  rov  *Ax<uvy  fAcrtixoy.  See  Thirlwall,  viil  90  (note).  That 
this  prohibition  was  an  exception,  and  not  simply  the  confirmation  of 
an  ancient  rule  rendered  more  needful  on  entering  into  relation  with  so 
powerful  an  ally,  seems  quite  inconceivable. 


/ 
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that  a  Federal  body  can  derive  no  strength  from  the  in-   chap.  y. 
corporation  or  retention  of  unwilling  members. 

FThe  supreme  power  of  the  League  was  vested  in  the  The  As* 
soY^reign  Popular  Assembly.     This  was  the  Congress  of  of  the 
the  Union,  differing  from  the  Congress  of  the  American  ^®*«^®- 
Union  mainly  in  this»   that,  according  to  the  common 
political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  it  was  a  primary 
and  not  a  representative  Assembly.^  The  latter  notion 
has  indeed  been  maintained  by  two   German  scholars,' 
but  no  sound  arguments  are  brought  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  favour  in 
any  other  quarter.  fThere  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  The  De- 
citizen  of  every  city  in  the  League,  at  all  events  every  Conatitu. 
citizen  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,'  had  ^^^' 

^  It  is  spoken  of  as  *Axtuol,  iOvos,  ^ofhs,  rkiiBos  (Pol.  iv.  9,  10,  14. 
y.  1.  zxzviii.  2),  ol  woWol  (zzzviiL  4.  xL  4,  dOpoicrOdyrts  cir  iKKKficltuf 
ol  woWol  rSv  *AxauSy,  xxi.  7),  iKKXjicrla  (Pol.  xxviii.  3),  6x^os  (xxviii.  7), 
iyopd  (xxviii.  7.  xxix.  9).  These  expressions  explain  those  like  <r6v^Zpoi 
(Plat.  Ar.  85)  and  arw4Bpufy  (Pans.  n.s.)  which  might  at  first  sight  convey 
another  idea,  and  which  probably  arose  ont  of  the  practice  of  later  times. 
See  Niebuhr's  Hist.  Rome,  ii.  30,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirlwall,  viii.  p.  91,  note. 
Tittmann,  630.  The  formal  title  of  the  body,  as  usual,  is  r6  K0iv6v  r£y 
*Axau£p.     Pol.  xxviii.  7.     Boeckh,  C.  I.  no.  1542.     Pans.  u.s. 

"  Helwing,  p.  229.  Drumann,  p.  463.  The  chief  argument  adduced 
in  behalf  of  this  opinion  is  a  single  place  of  Polybios,  where  he  remarks 
that  a  particular  Assembly,  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  League,  was 
attended  by  a  greater  number  of  people,  and  those  of  a  lower  class,  than 
usual  (Pol.  xxxix.  4) :  ica2  ydp  avy7i$polcr&ri  irA^0of  ipyaarripuucSif  iced 
fioanx&wv  dvBptiirwyf  oTov  o^8^irorc.  This  is  merely  the  sort  of  language 
which  a  Tory  historian  would  use  in  describing  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment. It  evidently  implies  that  these  people  had  a  right  to  be  there,  but 
that  so  many  of  them  had  never  before  been  known  to  come.  Helwing 
argues  that  their  presence  was  **  gegen  Grewohnheit  und  Gesetz."  It  was 
doubtless  *' gegen  Gewohnheit,"  but  not  ''gegen  Gesetz."  Droysen,  who 
is  generally  disposed  to  make  the  constitution  of  the  League  more  aristo- 
cratic than  it  really  was,  fully  admits  the  popular  character  of  the  general 
Congress  (ii.  462).  Cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  186.  n.  5.  Eng.  Tr.  and  the  im- 
portant note  of  Schom,  871. 

»  So  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  91)  infers  fix)m  Polybios,  xxix.  9,  where  he 
speaks  of  a  cn^icAirros,  iv  ^  irw^fiaiyt  fv^  iju&vov  <rvfji,wop€^€irOai  n^y  fiovXiiiv 
dA\<l  wdyrtu  rods  inA  rpidKoyra  irwy. 
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a  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote.^  Every  free  Achaian, 
no  less  than  every  free  Athenian,  conld  give  a  direct  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
governed,  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which  he  was  to 
obey,  and  in  the  declaration  of  the  wars  in  which  he  might 
be  called  on  to  bear  a  part  The  Achaian  Constitution 
therefore  is  rightly  called  a  Democratic  Constitution.  And 
yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  practical  working  of 
Democracy  in  Achaia  was  something  altogether  different 
from  the  practical  working  of  Democracy  at  Athens.^  At 
the  first  glance  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call  the 
Achaian  Constitution  practically  aristocratic  rather  than 
democratic.  It  is  evident  that  birth,  wealth,  and  official 
position  carried  with  them  an  influence  in  Achaia  which 
they  did  not  carry  with  them  at  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nian Assembly  was  sovereign  in  the  very  highest  sense; 
DSmos  was  Tyrant,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  name  ;* 
the  Assembled  People  were  not  only  a  Parliament,  but  also 
a  Government ;"  an  eloquent  speaker  might  wield  the  fierce 
Democracy  at  pleasure,  but  a  private  citizen  could  do  so 
just  as  easUy  as  the  highest  Magistrate.  The  Assembly,  in 
short,  was  really  a  master,  and  Magistrates  were  its  mere 
servants  to  carry  out  its  bidding.  But  in  the  Achaian 
Democracy  we  find  a  wholly  different  state  of  things.  We 
find  a  President  of  the  Union  with  large  personal  powers. 


1  Eortum  (iii.  158)  gives  the  Achaian  system  the  appropriate  name  of 
'*die  gemassigte  Demokratie." 

■  Thuc.  ii.  63.  Tvpayi/f8a  '^  ^8ij  ^x«'»'«  «^»'  W>'  ^xhv^  lb.  iii.  87. 
rvpeuvllki  Ix^*  ''^^  ^xA^'  Aristoph.  Knights,  1110.  ^ti  A^/i€,  koXi^v  y* 
Ixc  *Apx^y,  St€  inimrcs  6v9fmwoi  8c8W/  a^  JSs'Tl^p  AyZpa  rvpcanfov,  lb. 
1327.  8e/faT€  r6vr^i  'E\X^of  liifuv  koL  r^s  y^s  r^ySe  fu&vapx^^'  I^*  1380. 
Xa2p*,  flS  fioffiK^  T&v  'EAXtfywy.  Isok.  Areop.  29.  8e7  rbv  fjJkv  irj/ioy  Sswtp 
rvpowov  KoBiardyiu  rAs  dpx^s  Koi  Ko\d{€w  roi^s  i^ofULfrrdyoirrtu  koL  xplptiw 
wfpi  tS»v  dfi<l>urfirirovfi4vwy,  roi^s  8^  ffxoX^y  Ayeiy  hvvofkivovs  koI  ^iov  iKoyiy 
K€icrrifi4yovs  ixifjttXuaOou  r&v  Koiy£y  Snrep  olKeras.  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  12.  4. 
Ssvep  rvpdvvtip  t^  BiHfi^  x^^C^f^^^^-  I^*  ^^*  ^*  2^'  fjAvapxos  ydp  6  8^/lios 
yiytrcu,  cMrros  fls  iK  iroK?iwv,  ^  See  above,  p.  42. 
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a  Cabinet  Council  acting  as  the  Pl^sident'a  adyisers,  and  a  ohap.  v. 
Senate  invested  with  far  higher  functions  than  the  mere 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  which  bore  the  same  title  at 
Athens.  In  short,  at  Athens  the  People  really  governed ; 
in  Achaia  they  did  little  more  than  elect  their  governors 
and  say  Aye  or  No  to  their  proposals. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  differences  all  tend  to  Achaian 
make  the  Achaian  Constitution  approach,  £Eur  more  nearly  tion 
than  that  of  Athens^  to  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  *  "^^^1^ 
are  accustomed  in  modem  Republics  and  Constitutional  ^o  modern 

systems. 

Kingdoms.    And  they  all  spring  from  the  different  po- 
sition of  Democracy  as  applied  to  the  single  City  of  Athens 
and  Democracy  as  applied  to  a  Federal  State  embracing 
a  large  portion  of  Greece.    The  Athenian  Assembly  was 
held  at  a  man's  own  door ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held 
in  a  distant  city.'     It  follows  at  once  that  the  Athenian  Causes 
Assembly  was  held  much  ofbener  than  the  Achaian  As-  Difference, 
sembly  and  was  much  more  largely  attended  by  citizens  ^[^| 
of  all  classes.    The  Athenian  Assembly  was  held  thrice  fro™  t^« 

greater 

in  each  month  ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held  of  right  extent  of 
only  twice  in  each  year.    The  poorest  citizen  could  regu-   ®"^  ^^' 
larly  attend  at  Athens,  where  a  small  fee  recompensed 
his  loss  of  time ;  the  poor  Achaian  must  have  been  un- 
usually patriotic  if  he  habitually  took  two  journeys  in  the 

^  Some  of  the  Attic  DSmoi  are  undoubtedly  further  from  Athens  than 
some  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  are  from  Aigion ;  hut  no  point  of  Attica 
is  so  distant  from  Athens  as  Dym^  for  instance,  is  from  Aigion,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  rural  Athenians  were  nearer  to  the  capital  than  the  Achaians, 
even  of  the  older  towns,  were  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Also  the  city  of  Athens  and  its  ports  must  always  have  contained  a  yery 
large  proportion  of  the  citizen  population,  while  Aigion  was  merely  one 
town  out  of  ten  or  twelve.  Still  the  old  Achaia  is  not  very  much  larger 
than  Attica — in  superficial  extent  it  is  probably  smaller — and  it  might 
perhaps  hare  been  possible  to  have  united  it  by  a  avvoiKurfiis  instead  of  by 
a  merely  Federal  tie.  The  essential  differences  between  Athens  and 
Achaia  begin  to  show  themselves  most  clearly  when  the  League  began  to 
extend  itself  over  much  more  distant  cities,  which  no  tie  but  a  Federal 
one  could,  according  to  Greek  notions,  ever  have  connected. 


( 
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cuAp.  y.  year  at  his  own  cost  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  Aigion« 
For  the  Athenian  Treasury  could  easily  bear  the  small  fee 
paid  to  the  citizens  for  attendance  in  the  Assembly,  but 
no  amount  of  wealth  in  the  Federal  Treasury  of  Achaia 
could  have  endured  such  a  charge  as  the  payment  of 
travelling  expenses  and  recompense  for  loss  of  time  to 
the  whole  free  population  of  Argos  and  Megalopolis.    The 
poor  Athenian  then  was  both  legally  and  practically  the 
political  equal  of  his  richer  neighbour ;  the  poor  Achaian, 
though  he  laboured  under  no  legal  disqualification^  laboured 
under  a  practical  disqualification  almost  bordering  on 
'^\f*      disfranchisement.     The  Achaian  Assembly  practically  con- 
chiefly       sisted  of  those  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  city  who 
by  rich      were  at  once  wealthy  men  and  eager  politicians.    Those 
°^®^'         citizens  came  together  who  were  at  once  wealthy  enough 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  journey  and  zealous  enough  to 
^^hf^      bear  the  trouble  of  it.     It  was,  in  fact,  practically  an 
practically  aristocratic  body,  and  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  such.^ 
cratic.        ^^  aristocratic  character  may  hare  been  slightly  modified 
by  the  possible  presence  of  the  whole  citizen  population 
of  the  town  where  the  Assembly  met.     But  we  may  doubt 
whether  even  they  would,  on  ordinary  occasions,  be  so 
eager  to  attend  an  Assembly  of  such  a  character  as  they 
might  have  been  if  the  democratic  spirit  had  been  more 
predominant  in  it.    But,  if  they  did,  though  some  effect 
is  always  produced  by  the  presence  and  the  voices  of  any 

^  In  Livy  (xxxii.  21)  the  Achaian  General  Aristainos  addresses  the 
Assembly  as  PHiidpes  AchoBorwnu  But,  especially  as  it  comes  in  a  speech, 
we  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  this  expression  really  answers  to  anything 
in  Polybios  or  any  other  Greek  author.  But  it  would  fairly  enough 
express  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  the  Assembly  was  mainly  composed, 
for  Prificipea  (see  Livy,  xxxiii.  14)  does  not  always  mean  magistrates,  but 
leading  men,  whether  in  office  or  not.  Polybios  (iv.  9)  has  the  phrase  ol 
wpotffrSrts  t&v  *Axcu£y,  but  this  evidently  means  the  Aofuopyol  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  Assembly,  not  any  aristocratic  class.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  words  in  Livy  may  be  a  formal  address  to  the  Aofuopyol  as 
Presidents,  like  our  "  Mr.  Speaker." 
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considerable  body  of  men,  stilly  as  they  could  at  most  chap.  t. 
control  a  single  rote,   their  presence  would  be  of   but 
little  strictly  constitutional  importance.     The  Congress, 
democratic  in  theory,  was  aristocratic  in  practice.    This 
contrast  of  theory  and  practice,   which  Aristotle^  had 
fully  understood  long  before  the  days  of  the  League, 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Achaian  institutions.    By 
Continental  scholars,  less  used  to  the  working  of  free  Not  nnder- 
govemments   than   those   of   our  own   land,    it    seems  conti-  ^ 
not  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood.      They  haveg^^Jjin 
often  imagined  the  existence  of  legal  restrictions,  when 
the  restriction  was  in  fact  one  which  simply  made  itseUl 
They  see  that  the  Assembly  was  mainly  filled  by  members 
of  an  aristocratic  class,  and  they  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  limited  by  law  to  a  fixed  body  of  representatives. 
They  see  that  offices  were  mainly  confined  to  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  they  infer  that  the  rich  and  noble  must  have 

^  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  5.  8.  Od  9ci  8i  Xjca^Bdtttty  iri  woWaxoO  (rvfifi4firiKtv  Ssr^ 
Ti)y  ftkr  woKtr^iatf  n)v  icarcl  rods  v6fjMvs  /a)  Sij/urrim^v  cTvcu,  8ul  th  r6  ^Bos  ical 
n)y  (lyB»7i)v  iroAirc<^c(r0ai  8i9/iOTifC»5,  6fu>ltts  9h  iced  w6Kw  irap'  iEXAois  r^y  fikv 
KorA  ToOs  y6fiovs  ttum  iroKirtteu^  9t}/iOTifcarr^pai^,  Tp  8*  dywyp  koL  rois  liOtmv 
oXtyapx^uf^ai  ftaXXov. 

So  again,  in  a  pa&sage  which  almost  reads  like  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  League,  and  which  indeed  may  have  been  true  'of  the  small  Achaia  of 
his  times  (PoL  y.  8.  17)  ;  fwyaxcSf  9h  Ktd  iyB^x^ai  ifia  tlvat  HjifAOKpariaif 
KO*  dpurroKfwrUv  .  .  .  .  rd  iikp  yekp  i^^wcu.  iratraf  Apx*^  9riftjOKparuc6y,  t6  8i 
rods  ytwpifAovs  9tvai  iy  reus  dpxcus  dpiffroKparueSy.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  happens  when  offices  are  nnpaid,  as  they  were  in  Achaia. 

Compare  Hamilton's  remarks  in  the  "Federalist,'*  No.  Iviii  (p.  818). 
**  The  people  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing,  that  by  multiplying 
their  representatives  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen  the  barrier 
against  the  government  of  a  few.  Experience  will  for  ever  admonish  them, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  purposes  of 
safety,  of  local  information,  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the  whole 
society,  they  will  counteract  their  own  views  by  every  addition  to  their 
representatives.  The  countenance  of  the  government  may  become  more 
democratic  ;  but  the  soul  that  animates  it  will  be  more  oligarchic.  The 
machine  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  fewer,  and  often  the  more  secret,  will  be 
the  springs  by  which  its  motions  are  directed." 

The  Achainn  Qovemment  however  never  deserved  the  name  of  an  Olig- 
archy.   It  was  an  Aristocracy  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
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CHAP.  y.  had  a  legal  monopoly  of  office.  To  an  Englishman  both 
Analogies  phaenomena  are  perfectly  simple.  What  happened  in 
lani"^  Achaia  is  merely  what  happens  daily  before  our  own  eyes 
in  England  Every  Achaian  citizen  had  a  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  Assembly,  but  practically  few  besides  the  high-bom 
and  wealthy  exercised  that  right.  Every  Achaian  citizen 
was  legally  eligible  to  the  highest  offices,  but  practically 
the  choice  of  the  nation  seldom  fell  upon  poor  men.  So 
the  poorest  British  subject  is  legally  eligible  to  the  House 
of  Commons  equally  with  the  richest,  but  we  know  that 
it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  any  but 
a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  elected.  Even  while  the  pro- 
perty qualification  lasted,  it  was  not  the  legal  requirement 
which  kept  out  poor  men,  but  the  practical  necessity 
which  imposed,  and  still  imposes,  a  standard  of  wealth 
much  higher  than  that  fixed  by  the  old  law.^  And  more- 
over, it  is  in  the  most  purely  democratic  constituencies, 
in  the  *'  metropolitan  "  boroughs  for  instance,  that  a  poor 
man  has  even  less  chance  of  election  than  elsewhere. 

But  though  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  Achaia  pro- 
duced what  was  practically  an  Aristocratic  Assembly,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  Achaian  democratic  institutions 
were  mere  shadows.    The  working  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  aristocratic,  but  it  was  not  oligarchic.     The 
leading  men  of  Achaia  were  not  a  close  and  oppressive 
body,  fenced  in  by  distinct  and  odious  legal  privileges ; 
The  Afl-     their  predominance  rested  merely  on  sufferance  and  con- 
^^I^J       ventiouality,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  had  it  legally  in 
cratic  but   their  power  to  act  for  themselves  whenever  they  thought 
archie.       good.    The  members  of  the  Assembly,  meeting  but  rarely, 

1  The  original  fonn  of  the  property  qualification  had  at  least  an  in- 
telligible object.  The  requirement  of  real  property  was  meant  to  serve  a 
class  interest.  It  included  the  landowner,  even  of  moderate  estate,  while 
it  excluded  the  merely  monied  man,  however  wealthy.  But  the  property 
qualification,  in  its  later  form,  when  real  property  was  not  required,  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  meaninc^less. 
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and  gathered  from  distant  cities,  could  have  had  none  of  chaf.  t. 
that  close  corporate  feeling,  that  community  of  interest 
and  habitual  action,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  olig- 
archy of  a  single  town.  An  Achaian  who  was  led  astray 
from  his  duty  to  the  national  interests,  was  much  more 
likely  to  be  led  astray  by  regard  to  the  local  interests  of 
his  own  city  than  by  any  care  for  the  promotion  of  aristo- 
cracy or  democracy  among  the  cities  in  general.  And,  of 
whatever  class  it  was  composed,  every  description  of  the 
Assembly  sets  it  before  us  as  essentially  a  popular  Assem- 
bly, numerous  enough  to  share  all  the  passions,  good  and 
bad,  which  distinguish  popular  Assemblies.  It  had  all 
the  generous  emotions,  all  the  life,  heartiness,  and  energy, 
and  all  the  rash  impetuosity  and  occasional  short-sighted- 
ness, of  a  really  popular  body.  So  our  own  House  of 
Commons  may,  if  we  look  solely  to  the  class  of  persons  of 
whom  it  is  still  mainly  composed,  be  called  an  aristocratic 
body;  but,  when  it  comes  together,  it  shows  all  the 
passions  of  a  really  democratic  Assembly.  Contrast  it 
with  a  Spartan  or  Venetian  Senate ;  *  contrast  it  even 
with  our  own  House  of  Lords.  So  the  Achaian  Congress, 
though  the  mass  of  those  present  at  any  particular 
meeting  might  be  men  of  aristocratic  position,  was  still 
in  spirit,  as  it  was  in  name,  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaian 
People.  Its  members  could  not  venture  on  any  op- 
pressive or  exclusive  legislation  against  men  who  were  Practical 
legally  their  equals,  and  who  had  a  perfect  right,  if  they  cratiod 
chose  to  encounter  the  cost  and  trouble,  to  take  their  ®^®°*®^**' 
places  in  the  same  Sovereign  Assembly  as  themselves. 
We  cannot  doubt,  and  we  find  it  distinctly  affirmed  of 
one  occasion,^  that,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  many 
citizens  appeared  in  the  Assembly  who  were  not  habitual 
frequenters  of  its  sittings.     Extraordinary  Meetings,  sum- 

^  Pol.  xxxix.  4.     See  above,  p.  263.     Compare  the  description  of  the 
tumultaons  Assembly  in  Liyy,  zxxii.  22. 
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CHAP.  y.  moned  by  the  Qovemment  to  discuss  special  and  urgent 
business,  would,  as  a  rule,  be  fiur  more  largely  attended 
than  the  half-yeariiy  Meetings  in  which  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  transacted/  And  we  must 
always  remember  that  each  city  retained  its  independent 
democratic  government,  its  Assembly  sovereign  in  all  local 
afiiurs,  and  in  which  Federal  questions,  though  they  could 
not  be  decided,  were  no  doubt  often  discussed.'  In  the 
Assembly  of  the  State,  if  not  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
rich  and  poor  really  met  on  equal  terms,  and  many  oppor- 
tunities must  have  arisen  for  calling  in  question  the 
conduct  of  those  citizens  who  took  an  active  part  in 
Federal  business.  A  Federal  politician  whose  votes  at 
Aigion  were  obnoxious  to  his  fellow-citizens  at  home  might 
be  made  to  suffer  for  his  delinquency  in  many  ways.  Thus 
the  people  at  large  held  many  checks  upon  those  who 
were  practically  their  rulers,  and  it  was  legaUy  open  to 
them  to  undertake  at  any  time  the  post  of  rulers  them- 
selves. One  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  those  citizens  of 
any  particular  town  who  attended  the  Federal  Congress 
practically  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  sentiments 
of  that  town.  Thus,  though  the  mass  of  Achaian  citizens 
rarely  took  any  part  in  the  final  decision  of  national  affairs, 
yet  the  vote  of  the  national  Assembly  could  hardly  ever 
be  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  at  large. 
y^i.^  The  votes  in  the  Assembly  were  taken,  not  by  heads, 

/    ^^^  ^    but  by  cities.'    On  this  mode  of  voting  I  have  already 
/    by  heads,    had  occasiou  to  make  some  remarks.^    It  was  one  common 
in  the  ancient  republics,  and  it  has  become  familiar  to  us 

>  See  Pol.  xzix.  9. 

'  Liy.  zzzii.  19.  Neque  solum  quid  in  senatu  quisque  ciyitatis  sun  aut 
in  communibus  condliis  gentis  pro  sententift  dicerent  ignorabant,  &c. 

»  See  Niebuhr,  Hist  Rome,  ii  29,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirlwall,  viii.  92.  Kor- 
tiim  (iii.  160)  maintains  the  contrary  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
passages  like  Liv.  zxzii  22,  8  and  xxzviii.  82  merely  mean  that  the  citizens 
of  the  same  town  sat  together  in  the  theatre. 

*  See  above,  p.  211. 
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by  its  employment  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  the  Roman    chap.  v. 
Tribes.    Nor  is  it  at  all  unknown  in  the  modem  world. 
It  was  the  rule  of  the  American  Confederation  of  1778,^ 
and  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Union  retains  it  in 
those  cases  where  the  election  of  a  President  falls  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.*    In  a  Representatiye  Consti- 
tution this  mode  of  voting  must  be  defended^  if  it  be 
defended  at  all,  upon  other  grounds  ;  in  a  Primary  Assem- 
bly,  like  that  of  Achaia^  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
rights  of  distant  cities  could  be  preserved.     Had  the 
votes  been  taken  by  heads,  the  people  of  the  town  where 
the  Meeting  was  held  could  always  have  outvoted  all  the 
rest  of  the  League.     This  might  have  been  the  case  even  ijviii 
while  the  Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion,  and  the  danger  ^ch^this 
would  have  been  greater  still  when,  in  after  times,  Assem-  ^tonTd 
blies  were  held  in  great  cities  like  Corinth  and  Argos. 
The  plan  of  voting  by  cities  at  once  obviated  this  eviL 
It  involves  in  truth  the  same  principle  which  led  the 
Patrician  Fabius  and  the  Plebeian  Decius  to  join  in  con- 
fining the  city-populace  to  a  few  tribes,  and  which  has  led 
our  own  House  of  Commons  steadily  to  reject  all  pro- 
posals for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  '^n^etropolitan" 
members.     The  representative  system  would  of  course 
have  effectually  secured  the   League  against  all  fear  of 
citizens  from  a  distance  being  swamped  by  the  multitude 
of  one  particular  town.     But  the  representative  system 
had  not  been  revealed  to  the  statesmen  of  Achaia,  any     ! 
more  than  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Greece.    As  matters 
stood,  the  only  remedy  was  to  put  neighbouring  and 
distant  cities  on  an  equality  by  ordering  that  the  mere 
number  of  citizens  present  from  each  town  should  have 

'  Articles  of  Confederation,  Art.  y.  §  4. 

'  Art  iL  §  1.  8,  and  the  12th  Amendment  The  Confederate  Con- 
stitution preserves  the  same  role,  and  introduces  it  in  another  case,  namely 
the  voting  of  the  Senate  on  the  admission  of  new  States.     Art.  iv.  §  3.  1. 
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y^AP.  y*  no  effect  on  the  division.  And  of  course  the  most 
obvious  form  which  such  a  regulation  could  take  was 
to  give  a  single  vote  to  each  city.  And  probably,  while 
the  League  was  confined  to  the  ten  towns  of  the  old 
Achaia,  no  bad  consequences  arose  from  this  arrangement 
Some  of  the  towns  were  doubtless  larger  than  the  others, 
but  there  could  have  been  no  very  marked  disparity 
among  thenh  But  it  was  quite  another  matter  when 
i  the  League  took  in  great  and  distant  cities  like  Siky6n, 
Corinth,  Megalopolis,  Argos,  at  last  even  Sparta  and 
MessSn^.  It  was  clearly  unjust  that  such  cities  as  these 
should  have  no  greater  weight  in  the  national  Con- 
gress than  the  petty  towns  of  the  old  Achaia.  It  was 
the  more  unjust,  because  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
questions  might  arise  on  which  the  old  ten  towns  would 
always  stick  close  together,  and  so  habitually  outvote 
five  or  six  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Greece.^  While  the 
personal  influence  of  Aratos  lasted,  questions  of  this  sort 
seem  to  have  remained  pretty  much  in  abeyance,  but 
to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  this  undue  weight  of  the 
old  towns  was  one  great  object  of  the  administration  of 
Philopoimen.  The  most  effectual  remedy  would  of  course 
have  been  to  let  the  vote  of  each  town  count,  as  in  the 
Lykian  League,'  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  according  to 
their  several  sizes.  But  this  was  a  political  refinement 
which  was  reserved  for  a  later  generation,  and  it  was  one 
specially  unlikely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  an  Achaian  legis- 
lator under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  League.  The 
cities  external  to  the  old  Achaia  were  admitted,  one  by  one, 
into  an  Achaian  League,  already  regularly  formed  and  prac- 
tically working.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  extension, 

>  Schom  p.  61.  In  dieser  Hinsicht  strebte  der  Bnnd  nach  vollig  demo- 
kratischer  Freilieit  und  GleichLeit,  was  zwar  spaterhin  einer  Aendemng 
bedurft  hatte,  damit  nicht  die  Herrschaft  und  Gesetzgebung  bei  den 
Schwachen  gewesen  ware. 

s  See  above,  p.  210. 
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aboTe  all  when  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  union  of  chap.  t. 
Sikyon,  the  admission  of  new  towns  into  the  Leagne  was 
doubtless  looked  upon  as  a  favour ;  in  more  degenerate 
times  they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
League  by  force.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  it  at  all 
likely  that  a  city  newly  entering  into  the  League  should 
receive  any  advantage  over  those  cities  which  already 
belonged  to  it  To  have  given  Siky6n  two  votes  and  No  fair 
Corinth  three,  while  the  small  Achaian  towns  retained  ^^Hame 
only  one  each,  would  have  been  no  more  than  just  in  itself  J^^J*^*^ 
— ^if  indeed  it  would  have  reached  the  strict  justice  of  the 
case — ^but  it  would  have  been  a  political  developement  for 
which  there  was  as  yet  no  precedent,  and  which  we  can 
have  no  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  Aratos  or  of  any 
other  statesman.^  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  Greece  had  seen,  when  new  cities  were  admitted 
into  the  League  at  all  on  terms  of  such  equality  as  the 
Achaians  offered.  Greece  had  already  seen  petty  Leagues 
among  kindred  towns  or  districts ;  she  had  seen  great 
Confederacies  gathered  around  a  presiding,  or  it  may  be 
a  tyrant,  city  ;  but  she  had  never  before  seen  any  state  or 
cluster  of  states  offer  perfect  equality  of  political  rights  to 
all  Greeks  who  would  join  them.  The  League  offered  to 
its  newest  members  an  equal  voice  in  its  Assemblies  with 
the  oldest ;  it  made  the  citizens  of  all  alike  equally  eligible 
to  direct  its  counsels  and  to  command  its  armies.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  blame  a  state  which  advanced  so  far  beyond 
all  earlier  precedent  merely  because  it  did  not  devise  a 
farther  implement  still  Had  that  improvement  been 
proposed,  anterior  to  the  experience  which  proved  its 
necessity,  it  would  have  appeared,  to  aU  but  the  deepest 
political  thinkers,  to  contradict  that  equality  among  the 

*  See  Schom,  67,  68.  His  Btrictmes  are  perfectly  just  in  themselves, 
but  they  are  rather  hard  on  Aratos  and  the  Achaians  merely  for  not  poa- 
sessing  premature  wisdom. 

T 
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CHAP.  y.  seyeral  members  which  was  the  first  principle  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Had  any  patriotic  Corinthian 
claimed  a  double  yote  as  due  to  the  superior  size  and 
glory  of  his  natiye  city,  he  would  haye  seemed  to  threaten 
Dym^  and  Tritaia  with  the  fate  which  Thespia  and 
Orchomenos  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Thebes.  Lykia 
made  exactly  the  improyement  which  was  needed,  because 
her  legislators  had  the  past  experience  of  Achaia  to 
profit  by.  The  Achaian  principle  was  reyiyed  in  all 
.cases  under  the  first  American  Confederation,  and  it  is 
retained  in  one  yery  important  case  in  the  actual  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  in  all  cases 
an  error;  the  principle  of  equality  of  yotes  for  eyery 
State,  great  and  small,  has  always  been  adhered  to  in 
one  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  it  has  always 
been  rightly  defended  as  a  necessary  check  on  the 
supremacy  of  mere  numbers.  In  short,  though  the 
Achaian  Constitution  failed,  in  this  respect,  to  attain  to 
the  fiill  theoretical  perfection  of  the  Lykian  constitution, 
yet  the  League  fully  merits  the  enthusiastic  praises  of 
its  own  historian  as  the  body  which,  without  retaining 
selfish  priyileges  or  selfish  adyantages,  first  freely  offered 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Peloponnteos.^ 


I  General 
I  merits 
I  of  the 
I  Achaian 
I  Constita 
/   tion. 


The  same  causes  which  made  the  Achaian  Assembly 

practically  an  aristocratic  body  served  also  to  make  its 

sittings  short  and  unfrequeni    The  Leagne  had  no  capital 

Short  and  and  no  court ;  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  men  to  stay 

Meeti^^  at  the  place  of  meeting  any  longer  than  the  affairs  of 

^^y     the  nation  absolutely  required.    Every  man's  heart  was 

with  his  hearth  and  home  in  his  own  city :   he  went 

up  to  do  his  duty  in  the  Federal  Assembly,   and  to 

offer  sacrifice  to  the  Federal  Qod ;  but  to  tarry  half  the 

>  Pol.  ii.  so,  42. 
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year  away  from  his  own  house  and  his  own  fields  was   ohaf.  t. 
an  idea  which  never  entered  the  head  of  an  Achaian 
politician.      The  Assembly  met  of  right  twice  yearly/ 
in  Spring  and  Autumn.    The  Magistrates  were  originally 
elected  at  the  Spring  Meetings  afterwards  most  probably  From 
in   the    Autumn.'     The  Session  was   limited   to  three  ^^* 
days.'    Besides  the  two  yearly  Meetings,  it  rested  with 
the  GoTemment  to  summon  extraordinary  Meetings,  on 
occasions  of  special  urgency.^    From  the  shortness  of  the  Cbnse- 
Aflsembly's  Sessions  naturaUy  foUowed  certam  restrictions  ^^ 
on  its  powers,  certain  augmentations  of  the  powers  of  the  ^  ^^ 
executive  Government^  which  to  an  Athenian  would  have 
seemed  the  utter  destruction  of  all  democratic  freedom. 

*  The  two  yearly  Meetings  are  clearly  implied  in  PoL  xxxviiL  2,  3. 
The  Roman  Amhassadors  come  to  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Aigion  (9<a- 
Keyofi^ywv  roh  *Axtuoh  4v  rfl  rSv  Aiytdvw  w6\€i,  c.  2).  It  is  agreed  that, 
instead  of  the  Assembly  coming  to  a  decLBive  vote,  the  Amliassadors  should  • 
meet  some  of  the  Achaian  leaders  in  a  diplomatic  conference  at  Tegea. 
Kritolaoe  meets  them  there,  and  tells  them  that  he  can  do  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  next  Assembly,  to  be  held  six  months  after  (cJt  ri)y 
i^ifs  <r6yo9oVf  ijrts  ^/icXXc  ytytirOat  fierA  fiifyas  l().  This  was,  of  course, 
mere  mockery,  as  a  special  Assembly  could  have  been  called,  or  special 
powers  mi^t  have  been  obtained  from  the  Meeting  at  Aigion,  but  the 
pretext  shows  the  regular  course  of  things. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  appears  in  PoL  iL  54,  iy.  14,  xxiv.  12  ;  the  Spring 
Meeting  in  iy.  6,  7,  26,  27,  87.  y.  1.  So  seemingly  in  xxyiii  7,  by  tha 
name  of  t|  rtptimi  dgyopA, 

*  See  Schom,  p.  210.  Thirlwall,  yiii.  295.  Cf.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
A.  146. 

*  PoL  xxix.  9.  Liy.  xxxii.  22.  Both  of  these  are  cases  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Meeting  {riykKtrros).  If  this  rule  preyailed  on  such  occasions^ 
much  more  would  it  in  the  common  half-yearly  Meetings. 

*  PoL  y.  1.  "iwfiyw  [6  trrfwrtiy^s]  rods  *Ax«o<)s  9tit  r^y  dipx^^n^  «^» 
iKKKrifflay.  The  words  icard  y6fiovs  in  the  next  sentence  show  that  this- 
was  a  perfectly  regular  proceeding.     Gf.  PoL  xxiii.  10.  12.   xxiy.  5. 

In  one  case  (PoL  iy.  7)  we  meet  with  a  strange  phsenomenon  of  a 
Military  Assembly,  an  idea  ^tolian  or  Macedonian  rather  than  Achaian. 
The  ordinary  Meeting  yotes  that  the  General  shall  summon  the  whole  force 
of  the  League  in  arms,  and  that  the  army  thus  assembled  shall  debate  and 
determine  {avydy^ty  r6y  orparrfydy  roi)f  *Axbuo^s  iy  rois  8w\ois,  ^  ^  iy  roTs 
avyiXBoGci  $ovK€vofi4yois  96^ii  rovr*  cXrcu  K6ptoy)»  This  looks  like  an  un- 
usually small  attendance  at  the  regular  Assembly.    Gf.  liyy,  zzzyiii  88. 

T  2 
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CHAT.  y.  It  has  been  thought^  on  the  highest  of  all  authorities,^ 
that,  in  an  extraordinary  Assembly  at  least — ^and  an 
extraordinary  Assembly  would,  ahnost  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  to  deal  with  more  important  business  than  an 
ordinary  one — a  majority  of  the  Executiye  Cabinet  could 
legally  refuse  to  allow  any  question,  to  be  put  to  the  vote. 

The  This  seems  at  least  doubtful ;'  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 

IniUative 

practically  a  Session  of  three  days,  the  right  of  private  members 
(^vern-     ^  bring  in  bills,  or  even  to  move  amendments,  must 
ment      .  ]x^yq  been  practically  very  much  curtailed*    No  doubt  the 
initiative  always  practically  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Qovemment     In  an  extraordinary  Assembly  it  was  so  in 
the  strictest  sense,  as  such  am  Assembly  could  only  enter- 
tain the  particular  business  on  which  it  was  summoned  to 
decide.'    And  in  all  cases,  what  the  Assembly  really  had 
to  do  was  to  accept  or  reject  the  Ministerial  proposals,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  accept  the  counter-proposals  of  the  leaders 
of  Opposition. 
Place  of  ^       The  ordinary  Assemblies  were,  at  least  during  the  first 
first       '  period  of  the  League,  always  held  at  Aigion ;  but  it  seems 

Aigion, 

>  Thirlwall,  viii  91,  92. 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  liy.  xzxiL  22.  See  Schom,  242.  Here  the 
Bofuopyol  are  equally  diyided  whether  to  put  a  certain  question  to  the  vote 
or  not ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  had  the  power  to  refose  to  put 
any  question,  because  the  objectors  ground  their  refusal  on  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  particular  motion.  The  case  seems  rather  to  be  like  the 
famous  refusal  of  Sdkrat^,  when  presiding  in  the  Athenian  Assembly,  to 
put  an  illegal  motion  to  the  vote.  See  Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  15.  Of.  Grote, 
viii  271. 

*  liv.  xxxi.  20.  NoH  licere  legibus  Achseorum  de  aliis  rebus  referro, 
quamr  propter  qwiB  convocati  essent. 

It  does  not  however  follow  from  this  that  private  members  could  not 
propose  amendments,  or  even  substantial  motions,  relating  to  that  busi- 
ness, and  it  seems  clear  from  a  passage  in  Polybios  (xxiz.  9)  that  they 
might,  {rg  Z^  Z€VT4p^  rSv  ijfitpSy,  4v  fj  icard  ro^s  p6fiovs  iSct  rd  t^ri^a-fiara 
trpos^^pfty  rods  fiov\on4yovSf  k.t.X.)  In  the  Assembly  which  he  describes 
two  quite  different  motions  are  made  and  discussed.  Most  probably  the 
Government  proposals  were  made  on  the  first  day,  those  of  psivate  mem^ 
bers  on  the  second,  and  the  vote  taken  on  the  third. 
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to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Qoyemment  to  snmmon  chap.  y. 
the  eztraordinaiy  Assemblies,  as  at  any  time,  so  in  any  afterwanU 
place,  which   might   be  convenient.^    Aigion  had  been  cities. 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  original  League,  as 
being  the  most  important  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after  . 
the  destniction  of  Helikd.     In  after  times  it  was  at  least 
as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  an  opposite  reason.   It 
m]£^t  be  the  greatest  member  of  the  original  League,  but 
it  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  powerful  cities 
which  were  afterwards  enrolled  in  the  Unioa    Aigion  was  Adyan- 
a  better  place  for  the  Federal  Qovemment  than  Corinth  a^o. 
or  M^alopolis,  for  the  same  reason  that  Washington  is  a 
better  place  for  the  American  Federal  Goyemment  than 
New  York.    There  was  not  the  least  fear  of  Aigion  ever 
being  to  the  League  of  Achaia  what  Thebes  had,   in 
times  past,  been  to  the  League  of  Boeotia.    Still,  how- 
ever, a  certain  dignity,  and  some  material  advantage, 
must  have  accrued  to  Aigion  from  the  holding  of  the 
Federal  Assemblies,  and   from    the   probable    frequent 
presence  of  the  Federal  Magistrates  at  other  times.    This 
may  well  have  aroused  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  among 
the  other  towns,  and  we  shall  see  that,  at  a  later  time, 
PhilopoimSn  carried  a  measure  which  left  the  League  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  a  capital,  and  obliged  the  Federal  B.a  189. 
Assemblies  to  be  held  in  every  city  of  the  League  in  turn.* 

I  have  several  times,  in  discussing  Achaian  affairs,  used 
the  words  Government)  Ministers,  Cabinet^  and  such  like. 
I  have  done  so  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  mark  the  most 
important  of  all  the  differences  between  the  city-Democracy 
of  Athens  and  the  Federal  Democracy  of  Achaia.    In 

^  See  Helwing,  p.  227. 

*  See  Helwing,  227,  228.  Thirlwall,  viii.  898.  That  it  was  actaally 
carried,  thongh  Tittznann  (082)  thinks  otherwise,  appears  from  Pol. 
zxiy.  12,  where  an  ordinary  meeting  is  held  at  Megalopolis. 
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oHAP.T.    speaking  of  Athenian  politics  no  words  could  be  more 

^'^fof    ^**«^^y  inappropriate ;    D6mos  was   at  once   King  and 

Magis-       Parliament ;  the  Magistrates  whom  he  elected  were  simply 

Achaia      agents  to  carry  out  his  orders.     This  was  perfectly  natural 

Atheni     ^  ^  Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  regularly  met 

once  in  ten  days.     Another  course  was  equally  natural  in  a 

Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  regularly  met  only 

twice  in  each  year.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a 

case  to  invest  the  Magistrates  of  the  Republic  with  far 

greater  official  powers  than  any  Magistrates  possessed  at 

Athens  from  the  days  of  Eleisthen^  onwards.     It  was,  in 

short,  necessary  to  give  them  the  character  of  what  we, 

in  modem  phrase,  understand  by  a  Qovemment,  and  to 

The  confine  the  Assembly  to  the  functions  of  a  Parliament. 

Ma^flh^  V  We  must  of  course  make  one  exception,  required  by  the 

?**^        universal  political  instinct  of  Greece ;  the  final  vote  on 

form  a  *^  ' 

"Govern-  matters  of  Peace,  War,  and  Alliance  rested  with  the 
Assembly.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  difference  be- 
tween a  republican  Assembly,  sovereign  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact,  and  the  Parliament  of  a  Monarchy,  which  in  theory 
is  the  humble  and  dutiful  Council  of  a  personal  Sovereign. 
All  the  differences  between  Athens  and  Achaia  naturally 
flow  from  the  differences  between  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  two  commonwealths.  In  the  single  City  of  Athens 
the  democratic  theory  could  be  strictly  carried  out ;  in  the 
large  Federal  territory  of  Achaia  it  could  be  carried  out 
only  in  a  very  modified  form.  The  extent  of  territory  led  to 
the  infrequent  Meetings  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  infrequent 
Meetings  of  the  Assembly  led  to  the  increased  authority  of 
the  Magistrates ;  for  a  ruling  power  must  be  lodged  some- 
where during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  when 
the  Sovereign  Assembly  was  not  in  being.  We  therefore 
find  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  Achaia  acting  with  almost 
as  little  restraint  as  the  Ministers  of  a  modem  constitu- 
tional state.     They  are  the  actual  movers  and  doers  of 
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eyeTything;  the  functioDB  of  the  Assembly  are  nearly  chap.  v. 
reduced  to  hearing  their  proposals  and  saying  Aye  or  No 
to  them.  And,  as  the  Magistrates  were  themselves  elected 
by  the  Assembly,  we  should  naturally  expect,  what  the 
history  at  eyery  step  shows  us  to  haye  been  the  case,  that 
the  yote  of  the  Assembly  would  be  much  oftener  Aye  than 
No.  The  Achaian  Assembly  was  addressed  by  Ministers 
whom  its  own  yote  had  placed  in  office  six  months  before ; 
it  would,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  giye  them  a  yery 
fayourable  hearing,  and  would  not  feel  that  sort  of  jealousy 
which  often  exists  between  the  American  Congress  and  the 
American  President  In  fact,  the  relations  between  an  Compari-  \ 
Achaian  Goyemment  and  an  Achaian  Assembly  were  in  some  America 

an  English  House  of  Commons  than  the  relations  between 
an  American  President  and  an  American  Congress.    The  Points  of   ^ 
Achaian  Magistrates,  being  Achaian  citizens,  were  neces-  ^eness 
sarily  menibers  of  the  Achaian  Assembly ;  so  in  England  JjJ^^*^^* 
the  Ministers  are,  by  imperatiye  custom,  members  of  one 
or  other  House  of  Parliament     In  Achaia  therefore,  just 
as  in  England,  the  members  of  the  Goyemment  could 
appear  personally  before  the  Assembly  to  make  their 
proposals  and  to  defend  their  policy.     But  in  America 
the  Ministers  of  the  President  are  strictly  excluded  from 
seats  in  Congress,^  and  the  President  communicates  with 
that  body  only  by  a  written  Message.     Again,  as  Con- 
gress does  not  elect,'  so  neither  can  it  remoye,  either 


1  Constitution,  Art  i.  §  6.  2.  This  restriction  is  modified  in  the  Con- 
federate Constitution. 

'  Congress  never  elects  the  President  freely ;  under  certain  circumstances 
(see  Amendment  12)  the  House  of  Representatiyes  have  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent  from  among  three  candidates  already  named.  The  President  again 
may  be  (Art.  i  §  8.  6.  ii.  §  4)  deposed  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  the  Senate 
on  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatiyes.  But  this  of  course 
requires  proof  of  some  definite  crime ;  there  is  no  constitutional  way  of 
removing  him  simply  because  his  policy  is  disapproved. 
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CHAP.  y.  the  President  or  his  Ministers ;  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  may  remain, 
during  a  whole  Presidency,  in  complete  opposition  to  one 
another.  In  England  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
either  formally  appoint  or  formally  depose  the  Ministiy, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Ministry  has  no  legal 
existence ;  but  it  does  both  in  a  way  which,  if  indirect, 
is  still  highly  effectual  In  Achaia,  the  Government  was, 
not  indirectly  but  directly,  chosen  by  the  Assembly. 
There  was  not^  any  more  than  in  America,  any  consti- 
tutional means  of  removing  them  before  the  end  of  their 
term  of  office ;  a  (Government  which  had  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  House  had  therefore  to  be  con- 
stitutionally borne  with  for  a  season.  But^  as  their  term 
of  office  was  only  one  year  instead  of  four,  such  a  season 
of  endurance  would  be  much  shorter  than  it  sometimes 
is  in  America.  Even  in  England,  a  Government  must  be 
weak  indeed  which,  when  once  in  office,  cannot^  by  the 
power  of  Dissolution  or  otherwise,  contrive  to  retain  power 
for  as  long  a  time  as  an  unpopular  Achaian  Government 
could  ever  have  had  to  be  borne  with.  Altogether  the 
general  practical  working  of  the  Achaian  system  was  a 
remarkable  advance  in  the  direction  of  modem  consti- 
tutional government  And  it  especially  resembles  our 
own  system  in  leaving  to  usage,  to  the  discretion  of 
particular  persons  and  Assemblies,  and  to  the  natural 
working  of  circumstances,  much  which  nations  of  a  more 
theoretical  turn  of  mind  might  have  sought  to  rule  by 
positive  law. 

Federal  The  Achaian  Government  then,  when  its  details  were 

^^       finally  settled,  consisted  of  Ten  Ministers,  who  formed 

a  Cabinet  Council  for   the-^jjeneral,  of   the  Achaians, 

or,   in  modem  language,  the  President  of  the  Union. 

Besides  these  great  officers,  there  was  also  a  Secretary  of 
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State/  an  Under-General,'  and  a  General  of  Cavalry.'   ohap.  v. 
It  is   probable  that  the  latter  two  functionaries  were  General  of 
merely  military  officers,  and  did  not  fill  any  important 
political    position.      It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  Under-  . 
Under-General  was,  in  ciyil  matters  at  least)  a  less  im- 
portant person  than  the  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Union.     The  American  Vice-President  is  ex-officio  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  vacancy 
in  the  Presidentship,  he  succeeds  to  the  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.     But  of  the  Achaian  Under- 
General  we  hear  nothing  in   civil   affairs,   and   if  the 
General  died  in  office,  his  place  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  taken,  not  by  the  Under-General,  but  by 
the  person  who  had  been  General  the  year  before/    The 
active  officers  of  the  League  in  civil  matters  were  clearly 
the  General,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ten  Ministers.    The 
exact  functions  of  the  Secretary  are  not  described,  but 
it  is  easy  to  guess  at   them.      He  was  doubtless,  as  Secretary 
Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  the  immediate  author  of  ^    ****' 
all  public  despatches,  and  in  minor  matters  he  may  often 
have  been  entitled,  as  Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility.    It  is  evident  from  the  way 

'  TpofiftaTtis.  PoL  ii.  48.  Strabo,  viii.  7  (vol.  ii.  p.  221).  The  office 
was  as  old  as  the  Leagne. 

'  'Trmrr^dtnryof.  PoL  iv.  5d.  zL  5.  In  y.  94  one  Lykoe  of  Pharai  is 
called  ihroarp4nrfos  r^s  avrrcActas  r^s  warpueiis.  This  I  take  to  mean  a 
local  magistrate  of  some  little  confederacy  formed  by  Pharian  townships 
like  those  of  Patrai.  See  above,  p.  247.  Or,  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  phrase  occurs,  it  may  refer  to  the  temporary  onion  of  DymS,  Pharai, 
and  Tritaia  in  B.a  219.  See  below,  Chapter  viii.  Either  of  these  views 
seems  more  likely  than  that  he  was  "commander  of  the  pure  Achaian 
forces,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  whole  League."  K.  F.  Hermann, 
186.  9.  Such  «  distinction  is  quite  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

*  'hnr^Xnf'  PoL  ▼.  95.  x.  22.  zzviii.  6.  Schom  (p.  62)  supposes  that 
this  officer  took  the  place  of  the  second  General,  when  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  twa  This  may  well  be  true  in  liis  military,  but  hardly  in  his 
civil,  capacity.  *  Pol.  xL. 2.  w     f    .  >    i  >     *      ' 

L>       Ii  I    I »   h    A    Ii    » 
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The  Ten 
Ministers. 


CHAP.  T.   in  which  both  Polybios  and  Strabo  speak  of  it,  that  the 
office  was  one  of  high  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Ten  Alinisters,  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  Presi- 
dent)  are  called  by  various  names.^  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  the  League  in  its  earlier 
and  looser  state.  Their  number  ten,  as  several  writers 
have  observed,*  evidently  points  to  the  reduced  number 
of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after  the  loss  of  HelikS  and 
Olenos.  This  at  once  suggests  a  question  as  to  the 
position  of  these  Magistrates  when  new  cities  were  added 
to  the  League.  The  number  remained  unaltered  ;'  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred  that  the  Cabinet  Council  always 
continued  to  be  filled  by  citizens  of  the  old  Achaian 
towns/  Yet  it  would  be  of  itself  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  important  office  was  confined  to  citizens 
of  the  old  Achaia,  and  that  an  Argive,  a  Corinthian,  or 
a  Megalopolitan  would  have  been  ineligible.  Had  such 
been  the  case,  we  should  hardly  have  found  Polybios, 
himself  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian  town,  using  such  strong 
language  as  he  does  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  League  in 
extending  full  equality  of  rights  to  every  city  which 
joined  it,  and  reserving  no  exclusive  privileges  to  the 


^  Their  formal  title  was  9fifuovf>yoi,  ^tiftiopyol,  Damiurgi.  PoL  xxiv.  5. 
Pint.  Ar.  43.  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  xxxviii  80.  Boeckh,  C.  1. 1642  (vol  i.  p.  711, 
cf.  p.  11).  There  were  also  local  ^ofuopyol  as  Magistrates  of  particular  cities. 
They  are  also  more  vaguely  called  dpxovrts,  dpxai  (PoL  v.  1.  xxiii.  10,  12. 
xxiv.  6.  xxix.  9, 10.  xxxviiL  4),  and — ^with  evident  reference  to  their  joint 
action  with  the  General — ovydpxoyr€s,  ffvvapx^  (PoL  xxiv.  12.  xxvii.  2. 
xxxviii.  5)  ;  also  Tfw^arwr^s  (Pol.  ii.  46.  iv.  9),  rrp^fiovkoi  (?)  (Pint.  Phil. 
21),  and,  apparently,  ol  rr)s  ytpovatas  (Pol.  xxxviii  5).  See  Thirlwall, 
viii.  92,  491.  Neither  Tittman  (688,  6)  nor  Eortiim  (iii.  161)  is  perfectly 
clear  about  this  last  unusual  title. 

PolybioB  uses  the  verb  a'vy(Bp€6o  to  express  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
xl.  4. 

«  Schom,  62,  63.     Thirlwall,  viii.  91.  »  Livy,  xxxiL  22. 

*  I  take  this  to  be  Bishop  Thirl  wall's  meaning  (viii.  Ill)  when  he  says, 
"Strange  as  it  appears,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  places  in  both 
these  boards  continued  to  be  filled  by  Acheans. " 
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elder  members.^    In  confonnity  with  these  professioiiBy  the   chap.  y. 
Qeneraly   as  we  know,  was  freely  chosen  from  any  of  l^bahly 

chosen        i 

the  towns  enrolled  in  the  League^  and  indeed  he  seems  from  all  / 
to  have  been,  oftener  than  not,  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian  ®  ^  ^ ' 
canton.  These  arguments  alone  would  almost  lead  us 
to  belieye  that,  when  the  League  had  attained  its  full 
developement,  the  old  number  Ten,  though  still  retained, 
ceased  to  bear  any  practical  reference  to  the  ancient 
number  of  towns,  and  that  the  office  of  Minister,  as  well 
as  the  Presidency,  was  open  to  eyery  citizen  of  the  League. 
It  not  uncommonly  happens,  in  the  growth  of  constitutions, 
that  numbers  of  this  sort  are  retained  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  bear  any  practical  meaning.  So  the  Ten  Achaian 
Ministers  may  haye  once  really  represented  the  Ten 
Achaian  Towns,  and  yet,  at  all  eyents  after  the  accession 
of  Sikydn,  they  may  haye  been  chosen  indiscriminately 
from  any  of  the  confederate  cities."  But  we  are  hardly 
left  to  argue  the  point  from  probabilities.  There  is  a  full 
description  in  Polybios  of  the  proceedings  in  an  Achaian 
Cabinet  Council,'  with  the  names  of  seyeral  of  the  members. 
Four  of  the  Ministers  are  mentioned,  and,  of  these,  three, 
besides  the  General,  are  citizens  of  Megalopolis;^  the  fourth 
is  a  citizen  of  Aigeira,  one  of  the  old  Achaian  towns. 
The  exact  relations  of  the  Ten  Ministers  and  of  the 

^  Pol.  ii.  88.  OddcW  yAp  oiH^y  ihro\€iwofi4yri  wXwviimiiM  ro7s  4^  ^XV^t 
iva  Z\  ftdtrra  wouiv<ra  rois  lUi  wposXafxfiayofidyois,  k.t.A.  Cf.  c.  42  throughout. 
C£  E.  F.  Hermazm,  §  186.  n.  10. 

*  The  only  expression  which  looks  the  other  way,  is  that  of  Damiwrgi 
eivUaliwm.  Liv.  zxxviii.  30.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xxxii.  22  he  calls 
them  Magistralua  gerUiSt  which  tells  at  least  as  much  for  their  strictly 
Federal  character. 

'  Pol.  xxiii.  10,  12.  These  dpxo^t  fyx^*^*'*  summoned  by  the  General, 
must  be  the  council  of  Ministers.  Indeed  we  find  nearly  the  same  stoiy 
oyer  again  in  Pol.  xady.  5,  where  the  formal  word  9rifuovpyol  is  used,  clearly 
as  Gfynonymous  with  Apxoyrts, 

*  Aristainos  the  General,  DiophanSs,  Philopoim^n,  and  Lykortas,  all 
from  Megalopolis ;  Archdn  from  Aigeira.  The  General  himself  takes  no 
part  in  the  debate,  but  his  party  is  outvoted. 
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Relations 
of  the 
Ministers 
to  the 
General. 


The 

Ministers 
probably 
generally 
united 
among 
them- 
selves. 


Secretary  to  the  executive  Chief  of  the  State  are  not  very 
clearly  marked  It  muBt  have  been  eBsential  to  the  good 
government  of  the  League  that  they  should  be  able  to 
work  together  in  tolerable  harmony,  and  that  their  differ- 
ences, if  they  had  any,  should  not  go  beyond  a  debate  and 
a  division  among  themselves.  For  Achaian  statesmen  had 
certainly  not  reached  that  pitch  of  refinement  by  which  a 
division  in  the  Cabinet  is  held  to  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.  They  had  not  discovered  that  all  differences 
of  opinion  must  be  compromised  or  concealed,  or  that,  if 
this  is  impossible,  the  minority  must  resign  office.  This 
is  a  political  refinement  which  can  exist  only  where,  as 
among  ourselves,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Ministry 
is  something  wholly  conventional,  where  the  Cabinet  has 
no  legal  existence,  and  where  the  rights  and  duties  of  its 
members  are  r^ulated  purely  by  usage.  But  the  Achaian 
Cabinet  was  directly  elected  to  a  definite  office  to  be  held 
for  a  definite  time ;  if  differences  of  opinion  arose  among 
its  members^  they  were  simply  to  be  settled  by  a  majority, 
like  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Assembly 
itself.  In  the  United  States  the  President  choQses  his  own 
Ministers,  and  that  with  a  much  greater  freedom  of  choice 
than  is  allowed  to  any  Constitutional  Edng.  The  Achaian 
President  had  his  Ministers  chosen  for  him ;  but  then 
they  were  chosen  along  with  himseli^  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  electors;  the  majority  which  carried 
the  election  of  the  President  himself  would  probably 
seldom  give  him  colleagues  who  were  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  K,  on  some  occa»ons,^  we  find  the 
General  and  his  Cabinet  disagreeing,  the  special  mention 
of  the  fact  seems  to  show  that  it  was  .something  excep- 
tional Altogether  the  science  of  electioneering  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  very  fair  developement  in  the  League. 

^  See  Pol.  xziii.  10.  zl.  4.     Bat  in  the  first  case,  the  disagreement  does 
not  go  beyond  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  itself. 
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Polybios  in  one  place  gives  us  a  yivid  description  of  an    chap.  y. 
Achaian  ^*  Caucns/'  ^  where  several  leading  men  of  a  par-  An 
ticular  party  met  to  discnss  the  general  affairs*  of  that  « Caucus.' 
party,  and  especially  to  settle  their  ^'ticket"  for  the  next 
election.     They  agreed  upon  a  President  and  upon  a 
Crenend  of  Cavalry.    It  is  not  expressly  said  that  they 
agreed  upon  other  Magistrates  as  well,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  they  did.      At  least  we  cannot  infer  the 
contrary  from  the  sole  mention  of  an  officer  who  does 
not  commonly  appear  in  connexion  with  politics.     One 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  President  alone  would 
have  been  mentioned,  if  his  subordinate  officer  had  not 
chanced  to  be  the  historian  himself. 


In  comparing  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League 
with  the  constitutions  of  modem  free  states,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  speaking  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  by  the  modem 
name  of  President.  But  we  must  remember  that  his  real 
official  title  was  Strat^os  or  General    In  all  the  demo-  The  Pre- 

^   _,  _  .11     Bident  or 

cratic  states  of  Greece  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  General. 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  military  commanders,  and  to 
invest  them  with  the  functions  of  political  magistrates. 
Thus,  at  Athens,  the  Archons  remained  the  nominal  chiefs 
of  the  state,  but  their  once   kingly  powers   gradually 

1  PoL  xzviii.  6.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  was  simply 
what  the  Americans  call  a  ''  Caucus. "  Yet  two  distinguished  German 
scholars,  Schom  (p.  64)  and  Droysen  (it  463),  have  built  upon  this  passage 
a  theory  that  the  Bofnopyoi,  (who  are  not  mentioned,)  had  the  sole  right  of 
proposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Bishop  Thirlwall  of  course  sets 
them  right  (viii.  91).  Indeed  Schom  himself,  by  the  time  that  he  reached 
the  event  itself  in  his  actual  narrative  (p.  354),  seems  to  have  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  case.  What  Polybios  here  describes  is  simply  the 
preliminary  process  which  must  go  before  every  public  election.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  has  a  wonderful 
advantage  in  studying  the  history  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  Many 
things  which  the  subject  of  a  continental  monarchy  can  only  spell  out 
from  his  books  are  to  an  Englishman  or  an  American  matters  of  daily 
Ufc. 
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B.C.  490. 
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B.C.  255. 


dwindled  away  into  the  merest  routine.  The  Ten  Generals, 
officers  seemingly  not  known  before  Eleisthen^/  became 
really  th&  most  important  persons  in  the  commonwealth, 
entrusted  with  as  large  a  share  of  authority  as  D^mos 
would  entrust  to  anybody  but  himself.  The  transition 
between  the  two  systems  is  clearly  seen  at  the  battle  of 
Marathdn,  where  Kallimachos  the  Polemarch,  one  of  the 
Archons,  is  joined  in  command  with  the  Ten  Qenerals. 
Earlier,  he  would  have  been  the  sole  commander;  later, 
he  would  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  In  most 
of  the  later  Grecian  states,  especially  in  the  Federal  states, 
we  find  the  highest  magistrates  bearing  the  title  of  General. 
The  nimiber  of  Generals  differed  in  different  Leagues,  but 
it  was  always  much  smaller  than  the  Athenian  Ten.  The 
Epeirots  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  three,'  but  the  Arka- 
dians  under  LykomM^s,"  the  Akamanians,^  and  the  Mto- 
Hans'  had  each  a  sole  General  The  Achaians,  for  the  first 
fiye-and-twenty  years  of  their  renewed  Confederacy,  elected 
two  Generals.  Then  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  by  reducing  the  number  to  one.  In  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Polybios/  ''they  trusted  one  man  with 
all  their  affairs."     ''Now,"  he  continues,  "the  first  man 


1  Grote,  iv.  181.  ■  See  above,  p.  162.  •  See  above,  p.  204. 

*  See  above,  p.  149.  ^  See  next  Chapter. 

*  Pol.  ii.  43.  EiKoci  fihf  oZv  $t7i  rd  irptSra  K(d  Wyrc  crwwwoKirtio'earro 
ix€(t  lavr£v  al  Tpo€ipfifi4ifai  ir6\€is,  ypoft^twria  Koivhv  iK  ircpi^Sov  irpoxetpt- 
i6fjL€y€u  Kcd  Z^o  {rrparriyo^s'  /ucrd  Zh  raOra  vcUiy  jfSo^cx  o^ots  tva  KaBurriv^w 
Kol  ro6rtp  TiCTtdftv  ilT^p  riiv  8k»v,  Ktd  irpvros  Irvxc  rqs  ri/iifs 
rau&rris  MdpKos  6  Kcpvvc^s.  After  reading  this  passage,  and  after  consider- 
ing the  tendency  in  Federal  Greece,  in  America,  and  in  Switzerland,  to 
give  to  every  Federal  body  a  single  President,  it  is  curious  to  find  Calhoun 
(Works,  i.  398)  arguing  against  a  single  President,  saying  that  no  common- 
wealth  ever  retained  freedom  under  a  single  President,  wishing  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  double  Presidency,  like  that  before  Markos,  and  forti- 
fying his  position  by  the  examples  of  the  Roman  Consuls  and  the  Spartan 
Kings.  It  is  curious  to  find  all  these  American  writers — Mr.  Motley, 
indeed,  is  an  exception — so  thoroughly  anxious  to  find  classical  precedents, 
and  80  constantly  missing  those  which  really  bear  upon  their  case. 
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who  obtained  this  dignity  was  Markos  of  Keryneia."  chap.  v. 
Markos,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  gallant  deliverer 
of  Boura»  and  probably,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
the  true  founder  of  the  revived  League,  He  obtained, 
like  Washington,  his  due  reward,  to  be  chosen  as  the  first 
chief  of  the  land  which  he  had  delivered.  The  practical 
extent  of  the  Generars  powers  are  here  plainly  set  forth. 
Everything  was  entrusted  to  him ;  he  was  not  indeed  to  Extensive 

powers  of 

rule,  like  a  Tyrant,  with  unlimited  powers,  or  even,  like  the  Office. 
a  lawful  King,  for  an  unlimited  time ;  he  was  to  govern 
for  a  single  year  with  a  commission  Umited  by  Law ;  but, 
while  his  term  of  office  lasted,  he  was  to  be  the  Chief  of 
the  State  in  a  sense  in  which  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had 
been  chief  under  the  elder  Democracy  of  Athens.   His  will 
was  indeed  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Government  and  of  bringing  all  great  ques- 
tions to  the  decision  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly.     The 
will  of  the  most  powerful  Minister  of  modem  days  is 
limited  by  the  same  conditions.     No  Minister  in  a  free 
state  can  legislate  at  his  own  pleasure,  in  his  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  ;  he  can  impose  no 
tax,  he    can  touch  no  man's  life  or  estate :    he   may 
indeed,   in  his   Sovereign's  name,   make  war  or   peace 
without  formally  consulting  Parliament,   but  he  cannot 
venture  to  declare  war  or  to  conclude  peace  on  terms 
which  he  knows  will  be  offensive  to  the  majority  of  the 
House.     Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  such  a  Minister  Compari- 
may  be  practically  all-powerful ;  that  his  colleagues  in  the  modem 
Cabinet,  and  his  fellow-members  in  the  House,  may  accept  ^J^^er 
all  his  proposals;  that  he  alone  may  be  the  real  mover 
in  everything,  possessed  of  a  practical  initiative  in  all 
matters,  and  leaving  to  other  powers  in  the  state  a  mere 
right  to  say  No,  which  they  probably  never  think  good 
to  exercise.     Such  is  a  powerful  European  Minister  in  our 
own  time ;  such  too  was  the  General  of  the  Achaians.  The 
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CHAP.  y.   Republic  trusted  him  with  all  its  affitirs ;  the  Assembly 
of  course  reserved  to  itself  the  final  power  of  saying  Aye 
or  No ;  but  every  earlier  stage  of  every  affair — ^the  b^in- 
ning  of  all  legislation,  the  beginning  of  every  negociation/ 
the  bringing  of  all  measures  up  to  the  point  at  which  they 
could  be  brought  forward  as  motions  in  the  Assembly — 
eveiything,  in  shorty  which  a  modem  nation  looks  for  at 
the  hands  of  a  strong  Grovemment — all  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Greneral,  in  concert  with  a  body  of  col- 
leagues who  commonly  looked  up  to  him  as  their  natural 
ConiMri-    leader.    Now  all  this  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
AratoB  and  the  earlier  democratic  states.     Perikl^  exercised  as  great 
^  a  power  as  Aratos ;  Perikl^s,  like  Aratos,  was  practically 

prince  ;'  but  Perikles  ruled  purely  by  the  force  of  personal 
character  and  personal  eloquence  ;  Aratos  ruled  by  virtue 
of  a  high  official  position.  It  is  true  that  the  official 
position  of  Aratos  was  the  result  of  his  personal  character; 
it  is  true  that  Periklte,  like  Aratos,  held  the  most  im- 
portant office  in  his  own  commonwealth ;  the  difference 
is  that  the  official  position  was  necessary  to  the  influence 
of  Aratos  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  influence 
of  Perikl^  Perikl^  was  General  of  the  Athenians,  one 
Greneral  out  of  Ten  ;  he  was  General,  both  because  of  his 
personal  inclination  and  capacity,  and  because,  in  that 
stage  of  the  republic,  a  man  who  pretended  to  advise 
measures  was  expected  to  be  ready  to  carry  them  out 
himself.  But  the  position  of  Perikles  in  the  Athenian 
Assembly  was  not  the  result  of  his  office ;  it  was  a  po- 
sition wholly  personal ;  it  was  a  position  which  was  not 
shared  by  other  Generals ;  it  was  a  position  which  it  was 


*  The  process  of  negociation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Pol.  xxviiL  7.  A  di- 
plomatic commanication  is  first  made  to  the  General,  who  is  favourable  to 
it ;  he  then  brings  the  Ambassadors  personally  before  the  Assembly. 

'  Thuc.  ii.  65.  *Zyiyyer6  re  \Ay<p  fi^p  ^iioKporioj  ^py^  8^  ihr^  rov  'wpiirov 
difip6s  dpx^    The  words  6  Tp£ros  iHp  9xe  not  an  official  title. 
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soon  found  that  a  man  might  hold  without  being  General,   ohaf.  v. 
The  ABsembly  listened  to  Eledn  as  obediently  as  it  listened  lyfl'ie^ic® 

•^  •'of  men 

to  Perikl^s;  Kledn  became^  no  less  than  Perikl6s  had  been,  without 
the  leader  of  the  People,  the  originator  of  all  its  policy ;  AthenB. 
but  Kledn  was  simply  a  private  citizen  with  no  official 
character  whatever ;  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  that  he  foolishly^  took  upon  him  an  office  for  which 
he  was  unfit,  and  which  had  not  been  needed  to  support 
an  influence  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  D^mosthente 
again,  without  any  official  position,  if  he  did  not  rule  as 
effectually  as  Kledn,  yet  contended  on  at  least  equal 
terms  with  the  official  chief  Phdkidn,  and  often  succeeded 
in  canying  measures  of  which  Phdkidn  utterly  disapproved. 
Now  the  power  of  Aratos  undoubtedly  rested  on  his  per- 
sonal character ;  the  League  trusted  him  officially  because 
it  trusted  him  personally  ;  indeed  it  trusted  him  in  a  way 
in  which  it  trusted  no  one  else ;  other  Generals,  with  the 
same  l^al  powers,  could  never  exercise  anything  like  the 
same  practical  authority.'  This  is  simply  the  difference, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  between  a  weak  Govern- 
ment and  a  strong  one*  But  the  influence  of  Aratos  was  Greater 
nevertheless  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  exercised  with-  wl^of 
out  a  high  official  position ;  he  could  not  have  ruled  the  2SSii!* 
League,  as  Kleon  ruled  Athens,  as  a  private  citizen  in 
the  Assembly,  any  more  than  the  greatest  of  statesmen 
and  orators  could  govern  England  from  the  cross  benches. 
During  the  whole  history  of  Athens,  we  find  the  counsels 
of  the  Republic  directed  by  eloquent  speakers  in  the  As- 
sembly, who  hold  office  or  not  as  it  happens  to  suit  them 

1  I  do  not  refer  to  the  expedition  to  Sphakt^ria,  for  which  Mr.  Grote 
makes  out  at  least  a  plansible  case,  but  to  his  last  expedition  to  Thrace. 
Probably  his  success  at  Sphakt^ria  had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him 
seek  for  an  office  which  he  had  never  before  thought  of. 

'  See  the  account  given  by  Polybios  (v.  80)  of  the  contemptible  adminis- 
tration of  Ep^ratos.  Everybody  despised  him,  nobody  obeyed  him,  nothing 
was  ready,  &c. 

V 
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OHAP.  y*  personally.  During  the  whole  history  of  the  Achaian 
League,  we  find  its  counsels  constantly  directed  by  those 
citizens  whom  it  chose  to  its  high  magistracies.  It  is 
clear  that  an  Athenian  statesman  could  dispense  with 
office  if  he  pleased ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  an  Achaian 
statesman  sought  office  as  naturally  as  an  Elnglish  states* 
man ;  without  it^  he  might  indeed  win  fieime  as  an  opposi- 
tion speaker,  but  he  could  not  hope  to  be  the  real  guiding 
spirit  of  the  commonwealtL  It  is  clear  also  that  an 
Athenian  General,  though  warfare  and  diplomacy  formed 
his  immediate  department  of  the  public  business,  was  by 
no  means  the  necessary  originator  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic measures.  An  Athenian  General  might,  as  Nikias 
and  Phdkidn  were,  be  sent^  without  any  loss  of  official 
dignity,  to  carry  out  plans  against  which  he  had,  as  a 
citizen  in  the  Assembly,  argued  with  all  his  force.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  an  Achaian  General  was  the  very  soul 
of  the  League,  the  prime  deviser  of  eyeiything.  Aratos 
did  not  often  see  his  proposals  rejected,  though  that 
might  happen  now  and  then.  But  it  certainly  never 
happened  that  he  was  ordered,  like  Nikias,  to  cany  out 
the  opposite  proposals  of  anybody  else. 

The  whole  history  then  shows  that  the  Achaian  General 
really  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  one  stood  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  earlier  Greek 
republics,  but  in  a  way  very  like  that  in  which  a  powerful 
Minister  stands  at  the  head  of  a  modem  constitutional 
Compari-    state.     He  resembled  the  American  President  in  being 
AchAian     formally  elected  for  a  definite  time,  while  the  position  of 
thT°         AH  English  Minister  is  at  once  conventional  and  pro- 
pjl^^d^t.  ^^^^^^-     ^^^  ^  many  respects  his  duties  came  nearer 
and  the      to  thosc  of  an  English  First  Minister  than  to  those  of  an 
Fi^t         American  President.    The  main  difierence  is  one  which 
Minister,    j^^^  l^een  already  hinted  at,  namely  that  the  Achaian  Pre- 
sident was  a  member,  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress 
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itself,  while  the  American  President  is  something  external  chap.  v. 
to  Congress.   The  Achaian  President  did  not  communicate 
his  sentiments  by  a  Message,  but  by  a  speech  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.  ^    It  follows  therefore  that  he  formally 
made  motions  on  which  the  House  voted,  while  in  America 
the  Houses  vote  first  and  send  their  conclusions  to  the 
President.'    An  Achaian  Federal  Law  was  a  motion  of  Closer 
the  General  passed  by  the  Assembly;  an  American  Federal  to^e 
Law  is  an  Act  of  Congress  confirmed  by  the  President  ^^^ 
In  America,  in  short,  there  is  no  Ministry  in  our  sense,  owing  to 

the  Gene- 

because  there  is  no  King.     Or,  perhaps  more  truly,  the  nl  being 
President  is  a  four-years'  King,  a  King  with  very  limited  member* 
powers,   but  who,   within  the-  extent   of  those  powers,  ^^^bi 
really  governs  as  well  as  reigns.     Being  a  King  then, 
he  cannot  be  a  member  of  his  own  Parliament ;  all  he 
can  do  is  to  recommend  measures  from  outside,  and, 
when  they  are  passed,  either  confirm  them  or  send  them 
back  for  reconsideration.'    Our  monarchical  forms  really 
come  nearer  to  the  Parliamentary  relations  which  existed 
in  the  Achaian  Republic  than  is  done  by  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States.    An  English  Minister,  being  himself 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  retains  his  power  of  making 
direct  motions,  and,  as  Minister,  he  practically  acquires 

^  The  first  two  Presidents,  Washington  and  Adams,  made  speeches  to 
Ck)ngress :  Jefferson  introdnced  the  practice  of  sending  written  messages. 
But  snch  speeches  were  '*  King's  speeches,"  proceeding  from  an  external 
power,  not  "ministerial  statements,"  proceeding  from  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

*  The  President  may  recommend  measures  to  Congress  (Constitution, 
Art.  iL  §  3),  just  as  a  King  does,  but  he  cannot  make  a  motion  in  Con- 
gress, like  the  Acludan  General.  Congress  passes  bills,  and  sends  them  to 
the  President,  for  approval  (Art.  L  §  7.  2),  as  to  a  King.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  (Art.  ii.  §  2.  2)  can  confirm  or  reject  many  official  acts 
of  the  President ;  but  here  the  Senate  is  not  acting  in  a  strictly  legislative 
character,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  consulted. 

'  The  President  has  no  absolute  veto,  but  a  measure  sent  back  by  him 
cannot  be  passed  again  except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  (Art  i  §  7.  2).    This  is  practically  a  more  valuable  power. 

U2 
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CHAP.  V.   the  sole  right  of  making  important  motions  with  any 

chance  of  snccess.     And,  as  the  Boyal  Veto  is  never 

used,  the  decision  of  the  Houses  is  practically  as  final 

as  that  of  the  Achaian  Assembly. 

Greater  This  lofty  position  of  the  Achaian  Greneral,  as  com* 

DOwer 

mthe  pared  with  that  of  any  Athenian  Magistrate,  is  the 
P^  crowning  example  of  those  tendencies  which  naturaUy 
inaFederal  arise  from  the  different  position  of  a  City  Democracy 
a  City  and  of  a  Federal  Democracy.  In  either  case  the  Be- 
cra^'  public  needs  some  centre,  some  yisible  head.  At  Athens 
the  Ten  Generals  were  really  that  head ;  some  of  them 
were  always  on  the  spot ;  but  if  any  unforeseen  emergency 
took  place,  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  an  ordinary  Assembly  of  the  People 
could  not  be  many  days  distant^  and  an  extraordinary 
one  might,  if  need  be,  be  summoned  even  sooner.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  there  was  really  no  occasion  to 
give  the  Magistrates  any  large  powers.  But  turn  to 
Achaia ;  if  an  unforeseen  emergency  arose ; — ^if  a  foreign 
Ambs^ssador,  for  instance,  arrived  with  important  pro- 
posals ;  if  King  Elcomen^s  threatened  or  King  Ptolemy 
made  friendly  adyances  —  where  was  he  to  look  for 
the  Achaian  League?  The  Athenian  D^mos  was  neyer 
very  far  from  his  Pnyx,  but  the  League  was,  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  in  the  year,  scattered  to  and 
fro  oyer  all  Pelopoim^sos.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there 
must  be  some  one  to  represent  the  nation ;  some  one  who 
can  be  found  at  once ;  some  one  who  can  enter  into  nego- 
ciations,  who  has  authority  to  giye  a  provisional  answer, 
and  who  can  summon  the  Assembly  to  give  a  final  one. 
Such  a  representative  of  the  nation  the  constitution  of  the 
League  provided  ux  its  General  Every  application  was 
first  made  to  him ;  he  consulted  his  Ministers ;  in  concert 
with  them,  he  either  brought  the  matter  before  the  next 
ordinary  Assembly,  or,  if  the  business  was  specially  urgent, 
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he  called  an  extraordinaTy  Assembly  specially  to  consider  -chap.  v. 
it.  In  that  Assembly  his  proposals  were  not  merely  those 
of  an  eloquent  citizen,  they  carried  with  them  all  the 
weight  of  a  modem  Goyemment  measure.  On  any  weighty 
matter,  it  was  his  business  to  come  forward  and  declare ' 
his  mind,  exactly  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  in  our  own  Parliament  The  main  difference  is  that^ 
if  by  any  ill  luck  his  proposals  were  rejected,  the  General 
on  the  one  hand  could  not  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  on 
the  other  he  was  not  expected  to  resign  his  own  office. 

The  same  chain  of  reasoning,  which  shows  the  necessity 
of  the  large  powers  which  were  vested  in  the  Achaian 
GoTemmenty  leads  also  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  members  of  that  Goyemment  were  always  men  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position.  As  every  Achaian  citizen  Members 
was  a  member  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  so,  in  the  absence  ooyem- 
of  the  slightest  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ^^^^    .,   . 

^  '^  •"  necessarily  i 

every  Achaian  citizen  was  legally  eligible  to  every  office  in  wealthy 
the  Achaian  commonwealth.  But  if  only  well-to-do  citizens 
could  habitually  attend  the  Assembly,  it  is  clear  that  only 
very  wealthy  citizens  could  be  commonly  chosen  to  the 
high  offices  of  the  State.  There  is  commonly,  even  under 
the  most  democratic  forms,  a  tendency  in  the  people  them- 
selves to  give  a  preference  to  birth  and  wealth.  It  is  only 
in  days  of  strong  reaction  against  oligarchic  oppression 
that  this  tendency  utterly  dies  away.  In  most  ages  and 
countries  the  aristocrat  of  Uberal  poUtics  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  characters.  Even  in  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
though  low-bom  Demagc^es '  might  guide  the  counsels 


^  PoL  zzviii.  7,     iKd\9i  y^  rd  •wpdy/iara  n^v  roG  orpofniyov  ytnifitiv. 

'  I  use  this  word  in  its  original  neutral  sense,  a  Leader  of  the  People, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  An  Athenian  9fi/Aayvy6s  in  later  times  is  a 
citizen,  be  he  Hyperbolos  or  be  he  Dtmosthenis,  who  is  influential  in  the 
Aasembly  without  holding  office.  But  Isokratte  (irtp)  Eip.  152)  applies 
the  word  to  PerOdte  himself. 
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oHAP.  T,  of  the  Assembly,  the  office  of  General  was  almost  always 

conferred  on  members  of  the  old  nobiliiy.    In  the  Achaian 

League  this  natural  tendency  must  have  become  a  practical 

Offices       necessity.     There  is  no  eyidence  that  any  public  officer  of 

Leagae      the  League  was  paid ;  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  some 

uSdSl*^^  important  public  officers  were  not  paid ;  *  and  the  office 

of  General  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  one  which  involved 

great  expense.'    Now  none  but  men  who  were  at  once 

rich,  ambitious^  and  zealous,  would  or  could  accept  offices 

which  involved  onerous  duties  and  large  expenses^  and 

which  carried  with  them  only  honorary  rewards.     We  are 

ourselves  fiEumliar  with  an  unpaid  Magistracy,  an  unpaid 

Parliament,  a  Government  not  unpaid  indeed,  but  whose 

highest  members  receive  salaries  barely  covering  their 

expenses,  and  therefore  do  not  seek  for  office  as  a  source 

of  personal  gain.    We  therefore  can  fully  understand  the 

working  of  a  similar  system  in  Achaia.   We  can  understand 

how  the  system  might  be  safely  left  to  its  own  practical 

working,  how  an  unpaid  Magistracy  would  necessarily  be 

Ko  pro*     an  aristocratic  Magistracy,  without  the  requirement  of  any 

^fl^ca-    property  qualification.     Here  again,  we  see  how  great  an 

^^^         advantage  a  student    of    ancient  history  derives    from 

familiarity  with  the  usages  of  a  free  state.     One  of  the 

very  best  of  German  scholars^"  finding  that  in  practice  the 

men  who  held  the  high  magistracies   and  who  filled  the 

1  This  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Senators.  See  Pol.  xriiL  7  and 
Thirlwall,  viii.  92.  Of  course  I  suppose  only  the  great  magistracies  to 
have  been  unpaid.  In  Achaia^  as  everywhere  else,  there  must  have  been 
plenty  of  paid  subordinates. 

'  Polybios  (xzviii.  7)  incidentally  mentions  the  ezpensivoness  of  the 
General's  office  ;  Sut  r6  ir\Sf$os  /jcou^k  xpVM^^"  ^^^  ''^^  ^xA^  HtBtarcamiKdvtu 
["Apx^ya],  This  passage  alone  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  unpaid 
nature  of  public  office  in  Achaia. 

'  Droysen,  ii  iSl,  2.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  the  use  of  the 
word  Krrifuirucol  in  one  of  the  passages  of  Polybios  (v.  93)  which  Droysen 
quotes  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  historian  is  speaking  of  a  local 
quarrel  between  rich  and  poor  at  Megalopolis. 
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Federal  Tribunals  ^  were  always  rich  men,  has  supposed  ohaf.  v. 
the  existence  of  a  property  qualification  for  office,  of  whose 
existence  no  proof  or  likelihood  whatever  is  found  in  our 
authorities.  Had  such  a  qualification  been  enforced  by 
law,  Polybios  could  never  have  spoken  as  he  does  of  the 
strictly  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  constitution. 
Our  own  great  historian  of  this  period,'  as  usual,  instinct- 
ively sees  the  truth  of  the  case.  Every  Englishman  knows 
that  no  law  forbids  the  poorest  man  to  become  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  even  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Tet^  though  Natnnd 
no  law  forbids  him,  the  poor  man  is  so  far  from  being  ^n^d 
likely  to  be  elected  a  member  himself  that  he  has  small  ^^^^ 
chance  of  being  listened  to  even  as  the  proposer  of  a 
candidate.  Even  where  there  is  a  qualification,  as  in  the 
case  of  Justices  of  Peace,  a  man  is  seldom  appointed  who 
does  not  possess  much  more — or  at  least  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  class  whose  members  commonly  possess  much 
more — than  the  legal  qualification  for  the  office.  In 
Achaia^  as  in  England,  these  things  doubtless  settled  them- 
selves. There  is  everywhere  a  certain  natural  influence 
about  birth  and  wealth,  which  does  not  spring  from  legal 
enactments,  and  which  no  legal  enactments  can  take  away. 
All  that  Democracy — ^legal  and  regular  Democracy " — can 

1  One  cannot  doubt  either  that  theie  were  Federal  Courts  or  that  their 
members  were  commonly  wealthy  men.  Poor  men  could  not  often  appear 
in  an  unpaid  court  sitting  at  a  distance.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
passage  commonly  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact'  really  bears  on  the  matter. 
According  to  Plutarch  (PhiL  7),  the  Knights  (finreis)  were  fjid\iirra  tc&puu 
Tififjs  Kal  KoJJur§»s.  This  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  judges  or 
jurors — ^the  Greek  Zucturrai  are  something  between  the  two — ^in  the  Federal 
Courts  were  commonly  men  of  the  equestrian  census.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii 
93.  But  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  the  ic6\airis  here  spoken  of 
may  not  be  parlinmentary  rather  than  judicial,  as  the  n/iif  clearly  refers  to 
the  influence  of  the  equestrian  class  in  disposing  of  the  great  Federal 
magistracies.    See  the  parallel  passage  of  Polybios,  z.  22. 

«  Thirlwall,  viii  p.  98. 

>  A  constitution  which  by  legal  enactments  excludes  any  class,  be  that 
class  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  patrician  or  the  plebeian,  has  no  right  to  the 
name  of  Democracy — ^it  is  essentially  Oligarchic. 
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CHAP.  y.  do  is  to  deprive  birth  and  wealth  of  all  legal  adyantage, 
and  to  let  birth,  wealth,  talent,  happy  accident,  all  start 
fair  and  all  find  their  level  This  the  Democracy  of  Athens 
and  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  both  did ;  only  circum- 
stances, not  laws,  fixed  the  practical  standard  of  eligibility 
at  a  much  higher  point  in  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  than 
in  the  Democracy  of  Athens, 

We  will  now  attempt  to  gather  what  information  we 

can  from  our  authorities  as  to  the  exact  legal  powers  of 

iPowerof    the  Achaian  General  and  his  Councillors.     It  has  been 

\^^^,  doubted^  whether  the  power  of  summonmg  extraordinaiy 

?^®?^®**®<^  Assemblies  rested  with  the    General  or  with  the  Ten 

in  the 

General  in  Ministers.     One  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  vested  in 

the  General  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Ministers." 

This  union  of  a  Governor  and  a  Council  is  not  imknown 

.'  The  either  in  American  States  or  in  English  Colonies.     But 

act  as        the  formal  presidency  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  duty  of 

oH^*"    putting   questions  to  the  vote,   clearly  rested  with  the 

Aasembly,  Ten  Ministers  and  not  with  the  General"     The  reason 

is  obvious.    The  General  was  necessarily  an  important 

speaker ;  he  had  to  explain  and  to  defend  his  policy ; 

1  E.  F.  Hermann,  §  186,  p.  892,  £ng.  Tr. 

'  Pol.  y.  1.  Svy^ycy  {^Aparof  6  v^tirtpos]  roi^s  *Axouo{>s  itd  rSvdpxiyrtap 
•Is  iKKKriffiay.  Compare  xxiii.  10  throughout.  The  General  and  ApxoyT€s 
meet  the  Boman  Ambassador  and  decline  to  call  an  Assembly. 

'  See  the  passage  in  Liyy  (xxxiL  22)  quoted  already.  If  Bishop 
Thirlwall  be  ri^t,  as  he  clearly  is,  in  thinking  that  ol  riff  ytpova-lcis  in 
Pol.  xxzviii.  5,  mean  the  Zofuopyol  (viiL  92,  491),  we  find  them  distinctly 
acting  as  Speakers  of  the  Assembly.  They  seem  to  be  the  dpxoyres 
mentioned  just  before,  and  dpxoyrts  in  Polybios  means  the  9afuopyo(, 
They  call  the  President  of  the  Union,  Eritolaos,  to  order  for  unparlia- 
mentaiy  language.  This  was  in  yery  late,  bad,  and  violent  times ;  one 
cannot  fiincy  Aratos  or  Philopoim^n  receiving  or  neediog  such  an  inter- 
ruption, though  doubtless  they  were  legally  open  to  it,  just  as  an  English 
First  Minister  may  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

Drumann  (p.  462)  seems  to  confound  this  y^povtria  with  the  $ov\4  or 
Senate.  Tittmann  (688)  accurately  distinguishes  them,  though  he  is  not 
quite  clear  about  their  identity  with  the  BofuopyoL 
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he  would  have  been  as  unfit  to  act  as  President  of  the  chap.  v. 
Assembly  as  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  be  at  the  same  time  its  Speaker.  Theoretically  the 
same  objection  might  seem  to  apply  to  his  ten  colleagues ; 
they  were  as  responsible  as  he  was  for  the  measures  on 
which  they  had  to  take  the  rotes  of  the  Assembly.  But 
they  were  not  so  personally  bound  as  he  was  to  be 
actiye  speakers  on  their  behalf.  Our  own  House  of  Lords 
presents  a  close  analogy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  Speaker 
of  the  House  ;  he  presides,  and  puts  the  question.  But, 
unlike  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  GoTemment,  an  active  member  of  the  House ;  he 
can  vote,  speak,  bring  in  bills  of  his  own,  just  as  much  as 
any  other  Peer ;  one  class  of  bills  indeed  it  is  his  special 
duty  to  bring  in  rather  than  any  other  Peer.  Still  it  is 
felt  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cannot  fittingly  be  the 
GoYemment  Leader  in  the  House ;  some  other  Peer  is 
always  looked  upon  as  the  special  representatiye  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  diyision  of  par- 
liamentary duty  exactly  answers  to  what  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  division  of  duties  in  the  Assembly  between 
the  Achaian  Ministers  and  the  Achaian  General  Out 
of  the  House,  the  General  and  his  Ministers  doubtless  Joint 
acted  in  concert  in  all  important  civil  business.  On  some  diplomatic 
great  occasions  we  distinctly  see  the  whole  Government  ™*^"- 
acting  together.  For  instance,  Aratos  and  his  Ten  Coun-  b.o.  228. 
cillors^  all  went  to  meet  King  Antigonos,  and  to  make 
arrangements  with  him  for  his  coming  into  PeloponnSsos. 
In  short,  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic  business  the  General 
acted  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Government. 
He  was  chief  of  a  Cabinet,  and  we  know  what  powers  the 
chief  of  a  Cabinet  has.  He  could  not  indeed  get  rid  of 
a  refractory  colleague,  as  a  modem  First  Minister  can ; 

1  Plut.  Ar.  48.     'Ainfyra  furd  rShf  9iifuovpy£y  6  "Aparos  adr^. 
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CHAP.  y.  but  we  may  be  sure  that^  in  the  good  times  of  the  League 
— the  days  of  Kritolaos  are  another  matter — ^a  (xeneral 
who  was  in  the  least  fit  for  his  place  could  always  com- 
mand a  majority  among  his  colleagues,  and  a  majority  was 
all  that  was  needed. 
Unre-  In  militaij  affairs  the  case  was  different.     The  Ten  were 

poweT^     a  purely  civil  magistracy  ;  the  General,  besides  being  the 
of  the       political  chief  of  the  state,  was  also,  as  his  title  implies. 

General  in 

War.  its  military  chief,  and  that  with  far  more  unrestrained 
power  than  he  exercised  in  civil  affairs.  The  Sovereign 
People  declared  war  and  concluded  peace;  but  while 
war  lasted,  the  General  had  the  undivided  command  of 
the  Achaian  armies.  The  Achaians,  as  Polybios  says, 
trusted  their  General  in  everything :  they  did  not  hamper 
his  operations  in  the  field  in  the  same  way  as  was 
too  often  done  by  the  Venetian,  Spartan,  and  Dutch 
Republics.  There  was  not  the  same  reason  or  temptation 
for  doing  so.  The  hereditary  Kings  of  Sparta  were 
naturally  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  Ephors,  who 
represented  another  principle  in  politics.  And  Venice,  in 
her  land  campaigns,  had  commonly  to  do  with  mercenary 
leaders,  whose  fidelity  mi^t  not  always  be  absolutely 
trusted.  But  if  an  Achaian  General,  a  citizen  chosen  for 
a  year  by  the  free  voices  of  his  fellow-K^itizens,  cannot  be 
fully  trusted  by  them,  no  man  can  ever  be  trusted  at  alL 
In  fact  he  commonly  was  both  fully  and  generously 
trusted.  He  was  allowed  to  act  for  himself,  subject  only 
to  the  after-judgement  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  his 
proceedings  might  be  discussed  after  the  fact^  But 
Union  of  it  is  in  this  union  of  the  chief  militaiy  and  the  chief 
and  p^-  political  powcr  in  the  same  person  that  we  see  the  main 
!  tions^*^^    point  of  difference  between  the  Achaian  system  and  that 


*  Thirl  wall,  nii.  102.     "  He  wielded  the  military  force  of  the  League  in 
the  field  with  absolute,  though  not  irresponsible  authority. " 
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of  all  modem  states,  republican  or  monarchic.^    No  First   ohap.  v. 
Minister  of   a  constitutional  monarchy  thinks  of   com-  nnlike  / 
manding  its  armies ;  it  is  felt  that  his  duties  lie  in  quite  ^ates?J 
another  sphere.    The  American  President  is  indeed,  by 
the   Constitution,'  Commandeivin-Chief   of   the  Federal 
forces  by   sea  and  land;   that  is  to  say,  they  are  neces- 
sarily at  his  disposal  as  the  chief  executive  Magistrate ; 
but  it  is  not  implied  that  the  President  shall  always  be 
the  man  personally  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
to  battle*    But  in  the  Achaian  League  the  General  was 
really  a  General ;  his  command  in  the  field  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  his  chief  influence  in  the  Assembly ; 
his  only  official   title'  was  a  military  one ;   though  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  outward  symbol  of  his  office 
was  one  purely  civil.     We  have  seen  a  Theban  Archon  His  title 
with  nothing  militaiy  about  him,   but  whose  badge  of  ^^^g^' 
office  was  a  spear ;  *  we  now  find,  in  curious  contrast,  ^^g®  °^ 
that  the  badge  of  office  of  the  Achaian  General  was  civil. 
the  purely  civil  symbol,  a  seal.     The  General  kept  the 
Great   Seal  of  the  League ;    and  his  admission  to  or 
resignation  of  office  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  accept- 
ing or  laying  down  the  Seal,^  much  as  we  speak,  not 
indeed  of  a  Commander-in-chief,  but  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.    This  union  of  civil  and  military  duties,  which 
was  usual  in  the  later  Greek  Republics,  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  retrograde  movement,  after  the  experience  of  the 

^  I  speak  of  the  civilized  states  of  Europe  and  America  ;  I  do  not 
answer  for  Mexican  or  South  American  Republics. 

«  Art  iL  §  2.  1. 

'  Polybios  is  singularly  fluctuating  in  the  various  titles  which  he  gives 
to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Ministers,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
General  is  ever  called  anything  but  trrpafniySs,  or,  perhaps,  its  equivalent 
ijytfuSy  (seeiv.  11.  v.  1)  ;  irpoe<rrojf  (ii.  45)  is  hardly  meant  as  a  formal  title. 

*  See  above,  p.  165. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  38.  "E$ov\f6aaro  fi^y  cv<?i)s  [6  "Apciros]  diro$4a$ai  rijy  €r<pp€ey7Sa 
Koi  T^y  <rrpanry{ar  d^tmi.  Pol.  iv.  7.  fropoXo/Sfl^K  [6  "Afwros]  irapd  rov 
Tifio^^yov  rfjp  htfiooiay  fftpp^yT^ 
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CHAP.  V. 

Athenian 
experience 
on  the 
union  of 
civil  and 
military 
powers. 


Gradual 
separation 
of  civil  and 
military 
functions. 


Athenian  commonwealth  on  the  subject  At  one  time  it 
was  held  at  Athens  that  the  functions  of  statesman  and 
Qeneral  should  go  together.  In  Miltiad^s,  Themistokl^s, 
AristeidSs,  we  see  the  union  in  its  fulnesa  In  the  next 
generation  we  discern  the  first  signs  of  separation  between 
the  two.  PeriklSs  and  Kimon  indeed  still  unite  both 
functions ;  Perikles  could  fight  and  Eim6n  could  speak. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  though  the  functions  were  united, 
they  were  not  united  in  equal  proportions  in  the  two  men. 
Perikles  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  secondarily  a 
general ;  Kim6n  was  primarily  a  general  and  secondarily 
a  statesman.  The  military  abilities  of  Perikles  were 
considerable^  but  they  were  a  mere  appendage  to  his 
preeminent  ciyil  genius;  and  most  certainly  Kimdn  was 
far  more  at  home  when  warring  with  the  barbarians  than 
when  contending  with  Perikles  in  the  Assembly.  It 
showed  the  good  sense  of  both  the  rivals^  when  they 
agreed  upon  the  compromise  that  Perikles  should  direct 
the  counsels,  and  Kimon  command  the  armies,  of  the 
commonwealth.^  In  the  next  stage  of  things  the  schism 
between  the  two  callings  becomes  wider  and  wider. 
The  versatile  genius  of  Alkibiad^s  indeed  united  both 
characters,  or  rather  aU  characters ;  but  Nikias  was 
a  professional  soldier,  whose  position  as  a  statesman 
is  quite  incidental,  while  the  elder  Demosthen^,  an 
admirable  soldier,  does  not  appear  as  a  statesman  at  alL 
On  the  other  hand  Kledn  and  his  brother  Demagogues 
are  mere  politicians,  who  do  not  in  any  way  profess 
to  be  military  commanders.^     In  the  next  centuiy  the 


1  See  Grote,  v.  460. 

*  Eledn's  command  at  Amphipolis  is,  as  we  have  seen,  something  quite 
exceptional.  But  of  course  a  Demagogue,  like  another  citizen,  might  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  war.  Hence  the  point  of  Phdkidn's  retort  to  a 
troublesome  orator — wo\4fiov  fiktf  ivros  iyt^  0*08,  cipifnft  8i  y^pofUpiis  trv 
ifjufC  ^c».     Plut.   Phdk.  16.     Compare  also  the  story  of  Phdkidn  and 
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calliiigs  were  utterly  separated  Ph6ki6n  is  the  only  man  chap.  v. 
in  whom  there  is  the  least  approach  to  an  union  of 
theuL  IphikratSs  and  Chabrias  were  strictly  professional 
soldiers^  who  eschewed  politics  altogether.  DemosthenSsy 
.^chin^s,  Hyperid^Sy  never  thought  of  commanding 
armies.  Indeed  in  their  days  it  was  but  seldom  that 
the  armies  of  Athens  were  formed  of  her  own  citizens 
and  commanded  by  her  own  Qenerals ;  they  were  too  Employ- 
commonly  mere  mercenary  bands  commanded  by  faithless  merce- 

• 

soldiers  of  fortune.     It  may  have  been  the  remembrance  "^^ 
of  the  evils  inflicted  on  Greece  by  these  hireling  banditti,  The 

A  finA.lA.TI 

which  induced  both  the  Achaian  League  and  the  other  system « 
later  Greek  commonwealths  to  fall  back  upon  the  old^^*^*^®"* 
system,  and  to  insist  upon  the  union  of  military  and 
civil  powers  in  the  chief  of  the  state.     The  arrangement  Diaad- 
doubtless  gave  greater  unity  and  energy  to  Federal  action;  ^^^ 
but  it  undoubtedly  had  a  bad  side.      It  by  no  means  ^y^^ 
followed  either  that  the  wisest  statesman  would  be  also 
the  bravest  and  most  skilful  captain,  or  that  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  captain  would  be  also  the  wisest  states- 
man.   Aratos  was  unrivalled  as  a  diplomatist  and  par- 
liamentary leader,  but  his  military  career  contains  many 
more  failures  than  successes.     Could  he  and  Lydiadas 
have  divided  duties,   as  Perikl^s  and  Kimdn  did,   the 
League  might  perhaps  never  have  been  driven  to  become 
a  suppliant  for  Macedonian  protection.     It  is  also  clear 
that  the  union  aggravated  one  difficulty  which  perhaps 
can  never  be  entirely  avoided  in  any  government  where 
magistrates  are  elected  for  a  definite  time.     Once  a  year.  The  Presi- 
or  once  in  four  years,  what  we  call  a  Ministerial  Crisis  terregnnm 
comes  round  as  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  felt  to  be  a**^8rava*ed 

Archibiadds  in  the  same  life,  c  10.  D^mosthen^  and  ^schin^  both 
seired  in  the  army,  and  iBschin^  gained  some  credit  for  personal  gallantry, 
jnst  as  Sdkrat^  did,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  choosing  any  one  of  the 
three  to  the  office  of  General. 


by  the 
union  o: 
powers. 
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CHAP,  f,  practical  fault  in  the  American  system  that  the  President 
is  chosen  so  long  before  he  actually  enters  on  his  office/ 
A  practical  interregnum  of  some  months  takes  place ;  the 
incoming  Qoyemment  are  still  private  men ;  the  outgoing 
Goremment,  though  still  invested  with  l^al  powers,  can- 
not venture  to  use  them  with  any  effect  in  the  face  of  their 
designated  successors.     A  circumstance  recorded  by  Poly- 

B.C.  220.  \  bios'  shows  that  this  difficulty  was  felt  in  Achaia  also. 
The  iEtolians  chose  for  an  inroad  the  time  when  the 
official  year  was  drawing  to  its  close^  as  a  time  when  the 
Achaian  counsels  were  sure  to  be  weak.  Aratos,  the 
Qeneral-electy  was  not  yet  actually  in  office ;  the  outgoing 
General  Timoxenos  shrank  from  energetic  action  so  late 
in  his  year,  and  at  last  yielded  up  his  office  to  Aratos 
before  the  legal  time.  We  know  not  exactly  how  long 
the  Achaian  interregnum  lasted,  but  it  is  evident  that 
we  here  find  the  American  difficulty,  and  that  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  President  had  himself  personally 
to  take  the  field.  At  Rome  the  change  of  Consuls 
seems  to  have  sometimes  had  the  same  effect;  but,  in 
the  best  days  of  Rome,  the  danger  was  tempered  in  two 
ways.  It  was  lessened  by  that  habitual  devotion  of  every 
Roman  to  the  public  interest,  to  which  neither  Achaia 
nor  America  nor  any  other  state  can  supply  a  parallel 
And  the  custom,  by  which  a  Consul  whose  services  were 
really  needed  was  commonly  continued  in  his  command 
as  Proconsul,  prevented  the  occurrence  of  any  interregnum 
at  all  in  the  cases  where  it  would  have  been  most 
hurtful. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  in  another  point, 

^  In  the  United  States  this  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  utter  failure  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  the  double  election  of  the  President.  The 
President  not  only  does  not  enter  on  office  immediately  on  his  legal  elec- 
tion, but,  long  before  the  legal  election  takes  place,  it  is  already  practically 
decided  who  will  be  elected,  and  the  interregnum  at  once  begins. 

«  iv.  6,  7. 
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the  practice  of  the  Leagae  diminished  or  aggrayated  an   chap.  t. 
eyil  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  American  Question 

_^  of  reelec- 

system.     The  power  given  by  the  Constitution,  and,  at  tion  of  the 

one  time,  often  exercised  in  practice,  of  reelecting  the     ^  ®^ 

President,   at  least  for  one  additional  term  of   office/ 

has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  grave  complaint 

It  places,  it  is  argued,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union 

in  the  somewhat  lowering  position  of  a  candidate  for 

the  sufirages  of  the  citizens ;  it  causes  him  too  often  to 

adopt  a  policy,  which  may  not  be  in  itself  the  best,  but 

which  may  be   the  most  likely  to  lead  to  reelection; 

and  it  causes  the  latter  part  at  least  of  a  Presidency  to 

be  often  spent  in  canvassing  rather  than  in  governing.'  \ 

The  Achaian  President  held  office  for  a  year  only ;   he  Achaian 

•^  •'  General  Ill- 

was  incapable  of  immediate  reelection,  but  he  might  be  capable  of 

chosen  again  the  year  after.'     In  conformity  with  this  reelection. 

law,  Aratos,  during  his  long  ascendency,  was  commonly 

elected,  seemingly  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,   in  the 

alternate  years.     In  those  years  when  he  was  not  himself 

in  office,  he  was  often  able  to  procure  the  election  of 

^  The  Constitution  pnts  no  restriction  upon  reelection ;  in  practice  no 
President  has  ever  remained  in  office  for  more  than  two  terms. 

*  On  the  other  side  see  the  ingenious  arguments  in  the  **  Federalist,"  No. 
Ixxii  p.  890.  Doubtless,  as  in  most  political  questions,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  practically  the  disadvantages  of  reelection 
seem  decidedly  to  predomiuate.  This  view  is  strongly  taken  by  Tocqueville, 
L  228,  et  seqq.  The  new  Southern  Confederation  has  made  the  President 
Incapable  of  reelection,  but  has  given  him  a  longer  term  of  office,  namely, 
for  six  years.     Art.  iL  §  1. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  24.  'E«-ct  /a^  ffor*  ivuanbi^  i^rjy,  imp*  iviaurhv  alpuffBtu  orpami' 
1f6v  Qibrhy  [r6v''Kpwrov\  tpytp  tk  ico*  yytifiif  Std  ireunr6s  dpx*^*  So  80.  88. 
Kleom.  15.  Three  of  these  passages  are  strangely  quoted  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities  (p.  5.  art.  Achaicum  Foedus)  to  show  that  "persons 
of  great  merit  and  distinction  were  sometimes  reelected  for  several  suc- 
cessive years."  So  Eortiim,  iii.  162.  The  law  may  sometimes  have  been 
broken — it  certainly  was  once  in  the  case  of  PhUopolm^  (Liv.  xzxviii.  88) 
— ^but  Plutarch  clearly  means  that  the  law  forbade  immediate  reelection. 
(See  Thirlwall,  viiL  191.  Droysen,  ii.  438.)  irap*  ivuun6y,  to  make  any 
sense,  can  only  mean  "  every  other  year." 
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CHAP.  T.  some  partisan^  or  kinsman,'  whose  policy  he  practically 
guided.  We  may  well  belieye  that,  when  he  was  not 
General,  he  often  filled  some  other  high  office,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  not  sometimes,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  himself  reelected  in  consecutive  years.'    It 

B.C.  228.  is  certain  that  he  was  once,  and  that  while  another 
citizen  was  in  office,  elected  by  a  thin  Assembly  to  the 
anomalous  post  of  General  with  Absolute  Power,^  and  that, 
in  that  character,  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  attended 
by  a  body-guard  like  a  Tyranf*  A  man  at  once  so  fond 
of  power,  and  so  fully  trusted  as  Aratos  was,  may  pro- 
bably have  now  and  then  ventured  on  violations  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  especially  when  they  took  the  form  of 
illegal  motions  passed  by  the  Sovereign  Assembly.  The 
question  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  against  reelection 
was  probably  of  more  importance  before  the  rise,  and  after 
the  death,  of  Aratos.  Where  office  is  held  for  so  short 
a  time  as  a  year,  there  is  only  one  way  which  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  a  Magistrate  from  shaping  his  conduct  with 
a  view  to  reelection.  This  is  the  extreme  measure  of 
forbidding  the  same  man  to  hold  office  more  than  once 
in  his  life.  An  election  in  the  next  year  but  one  is 
near  enough  to  come  pretty  closely  before  his  eyes  and 

I  Timoxenos  (Pol.  iv.  6,  7.  82.  TifiS^€¥0¥  rbv  {nr6  tvp  irtpH  "Aparoy  clt- 
«y6fjL9yoy),  Hyperbatas,  &c.  seem  mere  nominees  and  instruments  of  Aratos. 
Even  with  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  he  interferes  in  a  strange  way. 

*  As  his  son  the  younger  Aratos.     Pol.  iv.  87.    v.  1. 

'  See  Droysen,  ii.  488.  I  shall  examine  this  question  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  viii. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  41.  Tf  8'  *Apd.r^  ovvii\$oy  tls  ^ucvttya  rSv  *Kxau»y  ot  toAAo2, 
kqjL  y€vofi4yfis  iKKKrifflas  ijpiOTi  ffrparriy^s  adroKpdrttp,  ica2  ircpic<rn^<rerro 
fpovp^  ih  r&v  koanw  itoKir&v.  See  Thirlwall,  viii  194.  The  title  was  one 
familiar  at  Athens  (see  Thuc.  vi.  26),  but  an  Athenian  orpafnrt^s  adro- 
Kpdfrap  had  no  larger  powers  than  an  ordinary  Achaian  orparriySs.  It 
meant  merely  that  exemption  from  the  interference  of  colleagues  and  that 
absence  of  all  instructions  in  detail  which  distinguish  an  Achaian  from  an 
Athenian  General.  On  the  other  hand  this  title  was  the  first  step  of 
Dionyslos  of  Syracuse  to  the  Tyranny.  But  the  guard  of  Aratos  was  at 
least  a  guard  of  citizens,  not  of  mercenaries. 
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practically  to  influence  his  conduct  in  office.    But  the  pro-   chap.  y. 

hibition  of  reelection  at  any  time,  however  distant,  may 

lead  to  still  worse  eyils.     It  was  tried  at  Rome  in  the  case 

of  the  Consulship/  but  it  was  afterwards  given  up.     Such 

a  rule,  it  is  obvious,  might  often  deprive  the  State  of  the 

services  of  its  best  citizens  at  the  very  time  when  they 

were  most  wanted.     But  the  Achaian  system  of  forbidding 

immediate  reelection,  though  it  could  not  entirely  remove, 

probably  did  a  good  deal  to  lessen,  the  evil  complained 

of  in  America.     And  it  effectually  stopped  what  was  really 

the  danger  in  Greece,  that  of  the  same  man  being  elected, 

year  after  year,  till  he  contrived  to  convert  a  permanent 

Presidency  into  a  Tyranny.     Aratos  indeed,  even  when  Special 

not  in  the  highest  office,  was  the  practical  ruler  of  the  f^^^  °^/ 

League ;   still  the  alternation  of  official  and  non-official 

years  at  least  marked  the  distinction  which  separates  the 

republican  leader,  however  great  his  official  power  and 

personal  influence,  from  the  Tyrant  reigning  by  force. 

If  his  government  once,  for  a  moment,  assumed  something 

like  the  outward  form  of  Tyranny,  even  that  extreme 

measure  had  some  shadow  of  constitutional  sanction,  and 

it  was  ventured  on  only  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger 

to  the  Union  and  its  chief.     The  laws  of  the  Achaian 

commonwealth  allowed  an  able  and  eloquent  statesman 

to  exercise  an  almost  unbounded  influence,  but  tbey  sup* 

plied  an  easy  means  of  checking  him  if  he  displayed  the 

least  tendency  to  abuse  his  power.     Every  alternate  year 

at  least  he  had  to  descend  to  the  legal  rank  of  a  private 

citizen,  and  it  rested  wholly  with  his  fellow-citizens  whether 

he  should  ever  rise  above  it  again.     It  is  clear  that  the 

Achaian  League  did  not,   as  Republics  are  sometimes 

chained  with  doing,  exhibit  any  jealousy  of  distinguished 

men.     The  whole  career  of  Aratos  shows  the  contrary. 

After  his  death  no  one  inherited  his  full  influence ;  but 

*  Liv.  Epit.  Ivi. 
X 
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CHAP.  T.  we  always  find  the  Federal  President  a  person  high  in 
both  personal  and  official  position.  Unless  it  were  during 
the  few  wretched  years  before  the  final  Roman  Conquest^ 
the  best  men  in  the  country  never  shrank  from  pubhc 
affairs  or  stood  aloof  from  the  great  offices  of  the  State. 
Achaia,  like  all  other  countries^  was  not  fi^e  from  personal 
jealousies  and  party  dimions  ;  but  the  several  parties  seem 
commonly  to  have  fairly  ^triyen  to  place  their  best  men  in 
the  chief  office  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  only  twice 
or  thrice,  and  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  through  an  over- 
whelming foreign  influence,  that  we  find  a  confessedly 
incapable  President  set  at  the  head  of  the  League/  It 
is  a  great  problem  in  government  to  secure  power  enough 
in  the  rulers  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body.  This  problem  the  Achaian  League  seems  very 
satis&ctorily  to  have  solved. 


The 
Senate. 


Between  the  Government  and  the  Popular  Assembly 
there  stood,  as  in  all  other  Greek  commonwealths,  a  Senate. 
Of  this  Senate  we  have  less  knowledge  than  we  could 
wish.  Its  mention  in  our  authorities  is  not  so  frequent 
as  one  might  have  expected,  and  in  some  passs^es  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  its  action  from  that  of  the  Popular 
Assembly.*  There  are  however  other  passages  which 
make  it  clear  that  the  Senate  was  a  distinct  body.*    The 


1  Aa  in  the  caae  of  Eperatoa.     Pol.  iv.  82,  v.  1,  80,  91.    Cf.  li.  8. 

■  Pol.  iv.  26,  xxviii  8  (a  passage  which  I  shall  deal  with  hereafter), 
where  fiovKif  might  almost  be  taken  for  one  of  the  many  synonyms  of  the 
Assembly.  So  in  xxiii.  9,  $ov\€vrffpiotf  seems  to  be  used  for  the  place  of 
Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  elsewhere  is  a  theatre,  zxix.  10,  xxzriii.  4. 
Cf.  Tittmann,  Staatsverfassang,  684. 

*  In  Pol.  11.  87|  the  0ov\€VTed  are  clearly  mentioned  as  distinct  Federal 
officers,  jnst  like  the  Hpx^^^^  ^^^  8cKtt<rra(,  with  whom  they  are  joined. 
So  in  ii.  46,  xxiii.  7,  8,  zxix.  9,  the  fiovki/i  seems  to  be  a  distinct  body. 
In  xxiii.  7,  8,  indeed,  the  /BovXif  of  Polybios  answers  to  the  ai&tfoios  of 
Dioddros  (£xc.  Leg.  18),  but  it  is  dangerous  to  make  constitutional  in- 
ferences from  Dioddros.     Cf.  Tittmann,  685. 
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apparent  oonfiision  between  the  two  may  arise  from  the  ijhap.  v. 
fact  that  the  Senate  was  essentially  a  Committee  of  tlie 
Assembly,  and  that  a  meetiog  of  the  larger  body  probably 
always  inyolved  a  previous  meeting  of  the  smaller.  But 
we  know  not  the  exact  nature  at  its  constitution,  nor  do 
we  know  anything  of  its  times  of  meeting,  except  so  tar 
as  diey  were  determined  by  those  of  the  Assembly.  But 
we  do  know,  from  a  most  curious  incidental  notice,^  that 
it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  unpaid  members. 
If  this  number  points  to  the  original  ten  or  twelve  Achaian 
towns^  we  must  believe  that  the  Senate  also^  as  well  as 
the  inner  Cabinet,  was  afterwards  opened  to  all  citizens 
of  the  Union.  This  Senate  discharged  the  usual  functions 
of  a  Greek  Senate.  The  Government  brought  their  pro- 
posals before  it,  to  be  discussed,  and  perhaps  amended, 
by  this  smaller  body,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  Assembly.*  Ambassadors  were  intro- 
duced to  it  before  their  audience  of  the  assembled  Nation, 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  they  transacted  business  with 
the  Senate  alone.'  In  other  cases  again  the  Senate  might 
be  invested  by  the  Assembly  with  delegated  powers  to  act 
in  its  name.  And  it  is  really  not  unlikely,  especially  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  League,  when  Assemblies  were  being 
constantly  summoned  at  the  caprice  of  Roman  officers, 
that  a  summons  to  a  Public  Assembly  may  often  have 
been  answered  by  few  beside  those  citizens  who  happened 
to    be   Senators.^     These  last   two  considerations  may 

1  Pol.  xxiii.  7,  8.    See  above,  p.  294. 

s  The  joint  action  of  the  three  bodies,  Ministers,  Senate,  and  Assembly, 
seems  clearly  marked  in  Pol.  ii.  46.  ol  irpo€irr£T€s  rod  r&v  *Kx<au&v  iroXx- 
rt6/upras ovpoBpoia'aints  roi^s  'Axcuo^s  ixpivaif  /actcI  t^s  fiovK^s. 

•  In  Pol.  iv.  26,  the  ordinary  Meeting — ij  Ko/difKouira  ^yo9ot — is  held ; 
King  Philip  attends  it,  but  he  seems  only  to  have  addressed  the  Senate 
{irpoff€\66yros  rov  fiatriKwt  Tp6s  rilP  fiovXily  iv  Alyl<f), 

*  In  Pol.  xxix.  8,  a  body  meets  which  is  called  <riiyo9o5  and  dyopd,  and 
we  hear  of  v6  irx^0of  and  ol  iroXXoi  Presently  another  special  Meeting 
(ff6yKKnros)  is  held,  at  which  Polybios  remarks,  as  if  it  were  something 

X  2 
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jOHAP.  T.  help  to  explain  the  cases  where  the  Senate  and  the 
Public  Assembly  seem  to  be  confounded.  In  either  case, 
the  Senate  would  practically  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  body  so  acting  might  be  roughly 
called  by  either  name.  The  Achaian  Senate  was  no  doubt 
legally  possessed  of  higher  and  more  independent  powers 
than  the  Senate  of  Athens ;  still  we  may  doubt  whether 
it  exercised  any  yery  formidable  check  on  the  will  of  an 
able  and  popular  General  For  the  analogy  of  other 
Achaian  institutions  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Senators  were  appointed  together  with  the  Magistrates  at 
the  ordinary  Spring  Meeting,  and  that  they  were  really 
elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  not  left  to  the  lot,  as  at 
Athens.  K  so,  the  party  in  the  Assembly  which  carried 
the  election  of  a  General  and  his  Ten  CounciUors  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  carry  also  the  election  of  Senators 
of  whom  a  large  majority  would  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking. 

nnosual,  that  not  only  the  Senate,  but  everybody,  attended ;  h  f  awifiav^ 
fii^  fi6vov  trvfAXopf^firBcu  rijy  fiovXijy  d^JiA  irdyras  rods  dird  rptdKoyra  4rww. 
(See  above,  p.  263.)  The  former  meeting  can  hardly  have  been  anything 
except  a  Public  Assembly,  summoned  as  such,  but  at  which  few  or  none 
but  Senators  had  actually  attended. 

By  the  present  Constitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Convocation 
and  Congregation  are  two  distinct  bodies,  Congregation  consisting  of  a 
certain  class  of  the  Members  of  Convocation.  On  exciting  occasions  a 
large  body  of  Members  of  Convocation  is  drawn  together,  but  it  often 
happens  that  a  meeting  of  Convocation  is  attended  by  none  but  Members 
of  Congregation. 

So,  in  Cathedral  Chapters,  the  smaller  body  of  Hesidentiaries,  by  con* 
stantly  acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body- of  Canons,  has  gradually 
drawn  into  its  own  hands  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Chapter. 

So  again,  in  England,  when  a  Privy  Council  is  held,  it  is  not  attended  by 
all  the  Privy  Councillors,  but  by  those  only  who  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  Government. 

In  these  last  two  cases  the  attendance  of  the  whole  body  is  so  unusual 
that  it  would  doubtless  be  resisted  as  something  irregular.  At  Oxford, 
the  whole  body  is  contented  to  leave  many  matters  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  its  members,  but  it  reserves  to  itself  the  undoubted  power  of 
assembling  in  full  force  whenever  it  pleases.  The  relations  between  the 
Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly  seem  to  have  been  very  similar. 
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On  the  financial  and  military  syBtems  of  the  Achaians  it  ^^ap.  t. 
is  hardly  my  business  to  enlarge.     But  a  few  points  must  Financial 
be  mentioned  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Federal  J^  p^^ 
Constitution.    That  the  Achaian  League  was  essentially  of  the 
a  national  Qoyemment>  that  its  laws  and  decrees  were 
directly  binding  upon  Achaian  citizens,  can  admit  of  no 
reasonable  doubt     But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  it  had 
in  all  cases  advanced  beyond  that  system  of  requisitions 
from  the  particular  members,  instead  of  direct  agency 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  power,  which,   in  modem 
politics,  is  held,  more  than  anything  else^  to  distinguish 
an  Imperfect  from  a  Perfect  Federation.^    It  would  hardly 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  common  instincts  of  the 
Greek  mind  to  have  scattered  an  army  of  Federal  officers^ 
in  no  way  responsible  to  the  local  Qovemments,  over  all 
the  cities  of  Peloponn6sos.     And,  in  truth,  questions  of 
taxation  by  no  means  held  that  important  place  in  an 
ancient  Greek  commonwealth  which  is  attached  to  them 
in  every  modem  state.    Probably,  under  the  circumstances  gygtem  of 
of  the  League,  the  requisition  system  was  the  more  con-  Requiai- 
venient  of  the  two;   but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the babiy more 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  Federal  Magistracy  were  powers  ^ent' 
to  which  every  citizen  owed  a  direct  obedience,  and  not 
merely  an  indirect  one  through  the  Government  of  his  own 
dty.    We  once  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  when  we  find  certain  cities,  and  those  too  cities 
of  the  original  Achaia,  refusing  to  pay  the  contributions 
which  were  due  from  them  to  the  Federal  Treasury."    This 
seems  to  show  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  the  Govem- 
ment  acting  by  its  authority,  assessed  each  city  at  a  cer- 


1  See  above,  p.  11. 

s  PoL  iv.  60.  2v¥€^vfi<rea'  oXX^Xois  €ls  r6  Tcb  fUy  icoxyeb  •Is^opas  roif 
'Axoiois  Ml)  TcXffty.  Cfl  Y.  80,  91.  In  v.  1,  we  see  the  Federal  Congress 
distinctly  voting  sapplies,  but  we  have  no  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  be  levied. 
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o&AP.  v.  taiii  sum,  which  the  city  had  to  raise  by  wbateyer  form 

of  local  taxation  it  thought  best.    And  really,  though  the 

United  States  prefer  a  system  of  more  strictly  Federal 

taxation,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  other  method  neces- 

Military    sarily  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  Federal  unity.'    In 

gents        military  matters,  we  find  the  Assembly  sometimes  requiring 

by^the^      particular  cities  to  fiimish  particular  contingents^*  and 

Assembly,  sometimes  inyesting  the  General  with  power  to  summon 

the  whole  military  force  of  the  League.'    Beside  these 

citizen  soldiers,  the  League,  according  to  the  custom  of 

Merce-      jj^^  g^^  made  large  use  of  mercenaries,  whose  pay  must 

have  come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.    But  they  seem 

to  have  been  kept  strictly  under  the  orders  of  the  Federal 

General  and  his  subordinate  officers ;  we  nerer  see  Achaia^ 

like  Florence  and  other  Italian  states,  at  the  mercy  of  a 

hired  Captain.     Out  of  these  two  classes  of  citizen  and 

mercenary  soldiers,  the  League  kept  up  a  Eooiall  standing 

army,  enough  at  least  to  supply  a  few  important  places 

Garrisons,  with  Federal  garrisons.    The  immeasurable  importance  of 

Akrokorinthos  caused  a  Federal  garrison  to  be  kept  there, 

B.a  248-   after  the  deliyerance  of  the  city,^  as  regularly  as  a  Mace^ 

donian  garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  days  of  its 

bondage.    We  also  read  of  garrisons  being  kept  in  one 

or  two  cities^  like  Eynaitha'  and  Mantineia^^  whose  loyalty 

to  tke  League  was  doubtful,  or  whose  local  Goyemments 

reiluired  Federal  help  against  a  discontented  party/    But^ 

beside  what  was  necessary  for  these  purposes,  the  Lei^e 

^  See  above,  p.  14.  •  PoL  v.  91. 

■  Pol.  iv,  7.     *^^pi<r«a^o  .  ,  .  ,  evvAy^w  rip  arptntryir  rodt  'Axwddf 
iw  rois  tuXois,    See  above,  p.  275. 

*  Four  hundred  heavj-anned  foot,   fifty  hounds,  and  fifty  huntsmen. 
Pint.  Ar.  24. 

*  Pol.  iv.  17.     ♦v\«r^y  fx^f^^  Tflfv  TtixSv  If  at  irrpainiyitf  rfff  ir6kH$s  i^ 

*  Four  hundred  Achaian  citizens  and  two  hundred  mercenaries.  PoLii.  68. 
7  A  similar  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  iv.  §  4. 


228. 
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is  not  likely  to  haye  kept  any  force,  whether  of  citizens  or  .  ohap.  t. 
mercenaries^  constantly  under  arms.  But  the  extensiye 
military  reforms  of  Philopoim^n  ^  show  that  the  citizens  b.o.  210, 
must  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent  military  training, 
or  he  would  hardly  haye  had  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing such  considerable  changes  as  he  did  into  both  the 
cayahry  and  the  infantry  of  the  League. 

In  considering  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League,  General 
it  is  impossible  to  ayoid  comparing  it,  almost  at  eyery  step,  son  be- 
with  the  constituticm  of  the  United  States,     If  I  haye  A^^i^aii  ^ 
pointed  out  some  points  of  diyersity,  it  is  because  the  ^"^^^ 
general  likeness  is  so  close  that  the  slightest  unlikeness  United 
at  once  makes  itself  felt      The  two  constitutions  are 
as  like  one  another  as^  under  their  respectiye  circum- Close 
stances,  they  could  be.     They  arose  in  different  quarters  semblance 
of  the  globe,  among  men  of  different  races  and  languages^  thftwo. 
and  with  an  interral  of  two  thousand  years  between  the 
two.     The  elder  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  single 
Cities,  which  had  once  been  strictly  soyereign  Republics, 
inyested  with  all  the  rights  of  independent  powers.    The 
younger  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  large  States,  which 
had  hitherto  been  mere  colonies  of  a  distant  Monarchy, 
and  which,  before  the  War  of  Independence,  neyer  thought 
of  pretending  to  soyereign  rights.    Eyen  the  New  England 
colonies,  though  the  circumstances  of  their  foundation 
gaye  to  their  early  days  much  greater  independence  than 
European  colonies  commonly  possess,  were  still  colonies, 
and  fully  recognized  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 
With  this  difference  of  position  to  start  from,  it  is  much 
more  remarkable  that  there  should  be  any  considerable 
degree  of  likeness  between  the  two  constitutions  than  that 
there  should  be  some  considerable  degree  of  imlikeness. 

>  Plut.  Phil.  7,  9. 
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CHAP.  V.  The  chief  differences  between  them  are  the  natural  results 
Differ.       of  the  difference  between  a  Confederation  of  Cities  and 
^1^      a  Confederation  of  large  States.    From  this  distinction 
S^r^ce   **  ®^^   follows    the  main   difference  of  all,   that  the 
between  a  Achaian  Congress  was  a  Primary  Assembly,  while  the 
ration  of    American  Congress  is  a  RepresentatiTe  Assembly.    From 
a  Confed^.  *tis    again    follow   certain    differences   of    detail ;    the 
reti^of    American  Congress  could  be,  and  is,  bi-cameral,  which 
the  Achaian  Congress  could  not  be;  the  Achaian  Presi- 
dent was  chosen  by  Congress,  or  by  the  nation,  as  we 
choose  to  put  ity  while  the  American  President  is  legally 
chosen  by  special  electors ;  the  Achaian  President  wad 
a  member,  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress,  while 
the  American  President  is  a  power  external  to  Congress. 
On  this  latter  very  important  point  we  have  seen  that 
the  practical  working  of  our  own  Constitutional  Monarchy 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Constitution  of  Achaia 
than  is  made  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
AnsJogioB  From  a  Primary  Assembly,  where  every  citizen  has  a  right 
Bities  in     ^  appear,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  the  Chirf 
tkm^oTtiie  Magistrate  of  the  State.     So  the  forms  of  a  modem  Con. 
President,  stitutional  Monarchy  require  the  actual,  though  not  the 
avowed,   wielder  of   the  royal    power  to  be  himself  a 
member  of  one  or  other  House  of  the  Legislature.     But 
such  a  position  would  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  office 
of  a  President  whose  kingly  functions  are  conferred  on 
him  by  Law  and  not  by  an  unwritten  conventionality. 
Still  the  general  position  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  the 
two  constitutions  is  strikingly  alike,  and  the  more  so 
when  we  remember  that  the  historical  origin  of  the  two 
Different    offices  was  whoUy  different     The  American  President 
the^office    like  the  Athenian  Archon  or  the  Roman  Consul,  inherited,, 
^rtem^^  under  the  necessary  limitations  of  a  republican  system, 
the  powers  of  which  the  King  was  deprived  by  the  Revo, 
lution.     He  answers  very  exactly  to  the  Athenian  Archon 
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in  hk  second  stage,  when  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  was  ohaf.  v. 
chosen  for  ten  years.     The  powers  of  the  President  are 
essentially  kingly ;  he  lacks  indeed  the  power  of  declaring 
war,  bnt  it  is  his  function  to  negociate  treaties  of  peace ; 
he  has  the  command  of  the  national  forces ;  he  has  the 
mass  of  the  national   patronage;   and  he  possesses  a 
l^islatiye  veto,  which  is  the  more  practical  because  it 
is  only  suspensive.    All  these  powers  are  strictly  royal ;  Kingly 
only,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  republican  magistrate,  of  tho 
they  are  necessarily  limited  in  Tarious  ways.     In  some  ^|^,ient. 
cases  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  legally  required 
for  the  validity  of  the  President's  acts ;  he  is,  like  the 
Consul,  the  sole  mover  and  doer,  but  another  power  in 
the  State  possesses  the  Tribunitian  function  of  forbidding/ 
In  all  cases  his  power  is  practically  limited  by  the  tem- 
porary, tenure  of  his  office,  and  by  his  personal  respon- 
sibility' for  any  illegal  act.     Still,  limited  as  they  are  in 

^  This  analogy  is  not  quite  perfect.  The  President's  acts  have  to  be 
formally  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ;  tho  Consul's  acts  needed  no  formal  con- 
finnation  from  the  Tribnnes.  All  that  the  Tribune  did  was  to  step  in  with 
his  Veto  when  he  thought  good.  But  the  right  of  confirmation,  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  which  can  originate  nothing,  is  practically  reduced  to  a 
right  of  rejection. 

'  I  mean  responsibility  in  the  old  Greek  and  in  the  legal  English  sense, 
not  in  that  in  which  we  often  speak  of  Ministers  being  "  responsible  to 
Parliament."  This  last  phrase  simply  means  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  discuss  their  acts,  and  that,  if  it  disapproves  of  them,  it  can  easily 
drive  them  to  resignation.  But  a  Greek  Magistrate  was,  and  an  American 
President  is,  liable  to  legal  trial  and  punishment  for  his  official  acts.  So 
i^an  English  Mimster,  but  not  as  a  Miiiister.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  been  guilty  of  malversation  at  the 
Treasury,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has,  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  given  the 
Sovereign  illegal  advice,  the  Law  can  in  either  case  touch  him,  by  impeach- 
ment or  otherwise.  But  as  "Prime  Minister,"  with  a  good  or  a  bad 
"  policy,"  the  Law  cannot  touch  him,  because  it  knows  nothing  of  his 
existence.  In  our  system.  Parliamentary  responsibility  has  become  so 
effective  as  to  make  strictly  legal  responsibility  nearly  a  dead  letter.  But 
in  the  American  system,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Parliamentary  re* 
sponsibility  ;  ten  thousand  yotes  of  censure  cannot  displace  the  President, 
but  an  impeachment  can. 
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€HAP.  T.  their  exercise,  the  powers  are  in  themselyes  kingly ;  ^  the 

President  stepped  into  the  Eang^s  place;  he  has  really 

more  power  than  a  Constitutional  King  has  personally, 

though  less  than  belongs  to  a  powerful  First  Minister 

Nothing     acting  in  a  Constitutional  King^s  name.    But  the  Achaian 

a^ut  the   General  did  not  succeed  any  King ;  if  there  ever  was  one 

Gen^l     ^^8  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^Id  Achaian  cities  it  was  in  a  long  past 

and  mythical  time ;  the  single  General  succeeded  to  the 

functions  of  the  two  Generals  whom  the  League  originally 

elected.    There  was  therefore  nothing  kingly  about  his 

origin ;  the  Achaians  deliberately  decided  that  one  Chief 

Magistrate  was  better  than  two,  and  that  it  was  well 

to  clothe  that  Chief  Magistrate  with  powers  unknown 

General     to  earlier  Democracies.'     But  the  general  resemblance 

biance  of    between  the  Heads  of  the  two  Unions  is  obvious ;  what* 

Presidents.  ®^^^  ™^7  ^  ^^  differences  in  detail,  we  see,  in  both  cases^ 

that  a  highly  democratic  constitution  can  afford  to  invest 

a  single  chief  with  nearly  the  whole  executiye  power,  and 

we  see,  in  both  cases,  that  so  great  an  extent  of  legal  power 

may  be  sufBicient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  citizens 

1  Hamilton,  in  the  ** Federalist"  (No.  Ixiz.  p.  871),  labonn  hard,  as  his 
argnmeut  requires,  to  show  the  points  of  difference  between  the  elective 
and  responsible  President  and  the  hereditary  and  irresponsible  King. 
That  is,  he  brings  forward  the  republican  limitations  of  the  President's 
powers  more  strongly  than  the  kingly  nature  of  the  powers  themselyes. 
He  then  compares  the  President  with  the  Governors  of  particular  States, 
showing  that  the  President's  powers  do  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  theirs. 
But  the  powers  of  a  State  Governor  are  no  less  kingly  within  their  own 
range,  and  they  are  also  kingly  in  their  origin.  The  Governor  of  the  in- 
dependent State  succeeded  the  Governor  of  the  dependent  Colony,  and 
he,  whether  elected  or  nominated,  was  essentially  a  reflected  image  of 
Kingship.  The  Governor  of  the  State  retained  the  position  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  with  such  changes  as  a  republican  system  necessarily  re- 
quired. It  may  be  doubted  whether  republics  which  had  had  no  sort  of 
experience  of  monarchical  institutions  would  have  invested  <ny  single 
magistrate  vnth  the  large  powers  possessed  by  the  American  Governors. 
.  >  The  days  when  Athens  had  a  single  Archon  were  of  course  long  before 
she  became  a  Democracy.  In  jQEict  the  gradual  advances  of  Democracy 
were  largely  made  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  Archonship. 
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who  are  successiyely  raised  to  it.  Neither  Union  hesitated  chap,  v* 
to  create  something  like  a  temporary  King,  and  neither 
Union  ever  fell  under  the  sway  of  anything  like  a  per- 
manent Tyrant.^  In  both  these  respects  the  Achaian  and 
American  Democracies  stand  tc^ther,  and  are  distin- 
guished alike  from  the  earlier  Democracies  of  Greece  and 
from  the  Democracies  of  mediseval  Italy.  Florence  in- 
deed,  and  other  Italian  cities,  invested  their  magistrates 
with  fiir  greater  powers  than  those  of  either  the  Achaian 
General  or  the  American  President.  But  those  powers 
could  be  safely  vested  only  in  a  Board  or  College;  a 
single  chief  came  in  only  as  a  temporary  Dictator,*  and 
the  temporary  Dictator  often  contrived  to  convert  himself 
into  a  Tyrani  The  Achaian  and  the  American  Confede- 
ration stand  together  as  the  two  Democracies  which  have 
entrusted  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  power,  and  those  in  which  that  power  has  been 
less  abused  than  anywhere  else. 

The  American  Senate  is  an  institution  to  which  there  No  exact 
IB  no  exact  parallel  in  the  Achaian  system*    The  founders  ^AchaU 
of  the  American  Constitution  adopted  the  general  prin-  ^,^ricaii 
dple  of  a  Second  Chamber  from  the  constitution  of  the  Senate. 
mother  countiy.    They  adapted  it  to  republican  ideas  by 
making  its  seats  elective  instead  of  hereditary,  and  they 
Invested  it  with  some  powers  which  the  British  House 
of  Lords  does  not  possess.     It  is  the  constitutional  check 
on  the  power  of  the  President^  and  it  is  the  special 

^  The  donbtM  stretches  of  anthority  on  the  part  of  the  President  during 
the  present  struggle  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  ns  of  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  Aratos  in  the  crisis  of  the  Kleomenic  war.  See  below,  Chapter 
Tii.  But  I  see  as  little  reason  to  suspect  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  there  was  to 
suspect  Aratos,  of  any  real  intention  to  establish  a  Tyranny. 

'  The  Podestk  of  so  many  cities,  the  Boman  Senator,  and  so  forth,  were 
onginally  Dictators  required  by  special  emergencies,  though  those  emer- 
gencies sometimes  lasted  so  long  as  to  conrert  the  Dictatorship  into 
a  permanent  Magistracy.  I  do  not  remember  any  magistrate  in  a  demo* 
cratic  city  really  analogous  to  the  American  President. 
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CHAP.  T.  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  several   States.      Each 
State,  great  and  small,  has  its  two  Senators,  while  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  members  are  carefully  appor- 
A  Second   tioned  to  population.     Where  the  Assembly  is  primary, 
impossible  a  Second  Chamber,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  British 
mairAs-   House  of  Lords  or  the  American  Senate,  cannot  exist 
Bembly.      j^  ^  ^f  ^j^^  esscuce  of  such  a  Chamber  that  its  members 
should  not  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Lower 
House.     But  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  Achaia,  no 
citizen,  whatever  office  he  may  hold,  can  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  an  Assembly  whose  very  essence  is  that  it 
consists  of  all  the  citizens.    A  Senate  is  necessary  for 
many  purposes ;  sometimes  it  prepares  measures  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  Assembly,  sometimes  it  acts  independently 
by  conmiission  from  the  Assembly ;  but  in  either  case  it  is 
a  mere  Committee  of  the  sovereign  body,  a  portion  of  its 
members  acting  on  the  behalf,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the 
whole.    The  special  duties  of  the  American  Senate  were, 
in  Achaia,  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly 
itself.    The  Assembly  finally  confirmed  the  treaties  which 
the  General  negociated ;  the  Assembly,  in  which  each  city 
had  an  equal  voice,  was  itself  the  natural  guardian  of 
State  independence.   The  principle  of  State  equality  which 
America  confines,  in  most  cases,  to  one  branch  of  her 
Legislature,  was  applied  in  Achaia,  in  a  more  rigid  form/ 
Analogy  of  to  her  single  Assembly.     The  Achaian  Senate  is  more 
wegian       analogous  to  the  Norwegian  Lagthing  than  to  anything 
Lagtbing.  jjj  Q^^  constitution  either  of  England  or  of  America.    The 
Norwegian  Storthing  is,  like  most  other  European  Assem- 
blies, Representative  and  not  Primary ;  it  is  indeed  doubly 

1  In  the  Achaian  Assembly,  each  city,  great  or  small,  had  one  Tote.  In 
the  American  Senate  each  State,  great  or  small,  sends  an  eqnal  nnmber  of 
Senators,  but  the  votes  are  not  taken  by  States ;  the  two  Senators  of  a 
State  may  vote  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  like  the  two  members  for 
an  English  county  or  borougK 
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representatiye,  being  chosen  by  indirect  election.     But  it  phap.  y. 
so  far  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  Primary  Assembly 
that  there  is  no  distinct  Second  Chamber.     The  Storthing 
chooses  a  Lagthing  from  among  ito  own  members,  and 
the  body  thus  chosen  discharges  several  of  the  functions 
of  a  Senate  or  House  of  Lords.^     But  even  here  the 
analogy  is  very  imperfect ;  for  the  Lagthing,  being  a  mere 
portion  of  the  Storthing,  exists  only  while  the  Storthing 
is  sitting,  while  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Greek  Senate 
to  act  when  the  Public  Assembly  is  not  sitting.    A  less 
important  difference  between  the  Achaian  and  American 
Constitutions  may  be  seen  in  the  far  higher  legal  position  Higher 
of  the  Ministers  or  Councillors  of  the  Achaian  General,  of  the 
as  compared  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  American  President.  Mlnrsters 
But^  even  here,  we  have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  the  [AaM*opr>Q- 
Achaian  Ministers  were  practically  almost  as  much  the 
Creneral's  chosen  Councillors  as  if  they  had  been  of  his 
own  nomination.     Here  again  the  difference  arises  from 
the  different  origin  of  the  two  offices.    The  Achaian  Mi- 
nisters were  a  Magistracy  more  ancient  than  the  General, 
by  whose  powers  they  must  have  been  thrown  somewhat 
into  the  background.    But  of  the  President's  Cabinet  the 
American  Constitution  makes  no  distinct  mention  at  alL 
The  different  departments  of  administration  were  arranged 
by  an  Act  of  the  first  Congress." 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness 
between  the  two  great  Federal  Democracies  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  world.  It  is  singular  that  that  which 
was  practically  the  less  democratic  of  the  two  should  be 
that  which  had  theoretically  the  more  democratic  con- 
stitution.' Every  Achaian  citizen  was  himself  a  permanent 
Member  of  Congress,  with  a  voice  in  all  Federal  legisla- 

1  Constitution  of  Norway,  §  74-6  (Latham's  Norway,  ii  87). 
'  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  v.  228,  et  seqq. 
'  See  above,  p.  267. 
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€HAP.  T, 

Achaia  the 
more  de- 
mocratic 
in  theory 
and  Ame- 
rica in 
practice. 


The 

American 

Constitu- 


tion,  in  declaring  peace  and  war,  and  in  electing  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Union.  The  American  citizen,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  a  vote  in  electing  the  Representatiyes 
of  his  State,  in  electing  electors  of  the  President^  in 
electing  the  State  Legislature  which  again  elects  the 
Senators  of  his  State.  Yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  goyemment  and  policy  is  far  more 
democratic  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  in  ancient 
Achaia.  Here  again  comes  in  the  difference  between  the 
Primary  and  the  Representatiye  system.  The  Primary 
system,  theoretically  the  most  democratic  system  possible, 
that  which  inyests  eyery  citizen  with  a  personal  share  in 
the  Federal  Goyemment,  becomes,  in  a  large  territory, 
practicaUy  the  less  democratic  of  the  two.  The  franchise 
which  it  confers  can  be  exercised  only  under  circumstances 
which  act  on  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  practical  pro- 
perty qualificatioa^  The  franchise  which  the  American 
Union  confers  on  eyery  citizen  is  far  more  restricted  in  its 
powers,  but  it  is  one  which  eyery  citizen  can  exercise  with- 
out cost  or  trouble.  The  real  power  of  the  mass  of  ihe 
people  is  therefore  far  greater ;  the  franchise  is  uniyersally 
exercised,  or  abstained  from  only  by  the  yery  class  by 
which  the  Achaian  franchise  was  almost  solely  exercised. 
Two  constitutions,  framed  two  thousand  years  and  seyen 
thousand  miles  apart,  naturally  present  no  small  diyersity. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  diyersity  is  trifling  compared  with  the 
likeness.  Probably  no  two  constitutions,  produced  at  such 
a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  one  another,  eyer  pre- 
sented so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Achaian  League. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises.  Was  the  younger  of 
these  two  Constitutions,  so  like  in  their  proyisions,  so 


^  See  Federalist,  Iviii.  (p.  818)  quoted  above,  p.  267. 
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distant  in  time  and  place,  in  any  degree  a  conBcions  imi-  ohap.  t. 
tation  of  the  elder  7     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  tion  not  a 

conscious 

not^      The  founders  of  the  American  Union  were  not  imitation 
scholars,  but  pnujtical  politicians.    They  were  fuUy  dis-  f^ 
posed  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  history,  but  they  had 
small  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  true  and  uncor- 
rupted  teaching  of  Grecian  history  really  was.    Those  Remark- 
chapters  of  the  "Federalist"^  which  are  devoted  to  thcment*^* 
consideration  of  earlier  instances  of  Federal  Government  ^g^afan 
show  every  disposition  to  make  a  practical  use  of  ancient  lustoiy 
precedents,  but  they  show  very  little  knowledge  as  to  what  *<  Fede- 
those  precedents  really  were.    It  is  clear  that  Hamilton  "^' 
and  Madison  knew  hardly  anything  more  of  Grecian  history 
than  what  they  had  picked  up  from  the  *^  Observations*'  of 
the  Abbd  Mably.    But  it  is  no  less  clear  that  they  were 
incomparably  better  qualified  than  their  French  guide  to 
understand  and  apply  what   they  did  know.     Mabl/s 
account  of  the  Achaian  League,'  like  his  account  of  the 
Amphiktyonic'  Council,  is  in  the  style  of  the  French 
scholarship  of  the  last  century.    How  that  looks  by  the 
light  of  English -and  German  scholarship  of  the  present 
century,  hardly  needs  to  be  told.    Of  course  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  appears  as  the  ''States-General"  of  a  regular 
Confederation,  which  is  paralleled  with  the  Confederation 
of  Switzerland.     In  treating  of  the  Achaian  League,  Mably 
confounds  the  Assembly  with  the  Senate ;  ^  he  has  hardly 

1  Federalist,  No.  xviii.  p.  91. 

*  Observations  snr  THistoire  de  Gr^ce.  (Euvres  de  Mably,  iv.  186, 
ed.  1792. 

■  lb.  iv.  10.     See  above,  p.  143. 

^  "  On  cr^a  nn  s^nat  commun  de  la  nation ;  il  s'assembloit  deux  fois 
Tan  k  Eginm,  an  commencement  du  printempe  et  de  Tautonme,  et  il  ^toit 
compost  dee  deputes  de  chaque  r^pnblique  en  nombre  ^gal.  Cette  assembl^e 
ordonnoit  la  gaerre  on  la  paix,"  &c.  p.  187.  The  confofiion  is  the  more 
carious,  because  in  matters  of  mere  detail,  like  the  two  yearly  meetings, 
Mably  is  accurate  enough.  He  had  evidently  read  his  books  with  care, 
but  without  the  least  power  of  understanding  them. 
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any  notion  of  the  remarkable  powers  Tested  in  the  Greneral, 
or,  as  he  calls  him,  the  Prsetor ;  ^  finally,  he  loads  Aratos 
with  praises  for  that  act  of  his  life  which  Plutarch  so 
emphatically  condemns,  which  Polybios  has  so  much  ado 
to  defend,  his  undoing  his  own  work  and  laying  Greece 
once  more  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  Macedonian  master.* 
The  comments  of  the  American  statesmen  on  such  a  text 
are  curious,  and  more  than  curious;  they  are  really  in- 
structiye.  Their  vigorous  inteUects  seized  on,  and  prac- 
tically applied,  the  few  facts  which  they  had  got  hold  of, 
and  even  from  the  fictions  they  drew  conclusions  which 
would  be  perfectly  soimd,  if  one  only  admitted  the 
premisses*  They  instinctively  saw  the  intrinsic  interest 
and  the  practical  importance  of  the  history  of  Federal 
Greece,  and  they  made  what  use  they  could  of  the  little 
light  which  they  enjoyed  on  the  subject  One  is  at  first 
tempted  to  wish  that,  instead  of  such  a  blind  guide  as 
M ably,  such  apt  scholars  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
teaching  of  a  Thirlwall,  or  that  they  had  been  able  to 
draw  for  themselves  from  the  fountain  head  of  Polybios 
himself.'  Had  they  known  that,  in  the  Achaian  Assembly, 
Eeiyneia  had  an  equal  vote  with  Megalopolis,  how 
dexterously  would  they  have  grappled  with  the  good  and 


'  Ho  does  indeed  say  (p.  190),  "  Elle  fit  la  faute  heureuse  de  ne  confier 
qii*kun  seul  pr^teur  radministration  de  tontes  ses  affaires."  This  is  of 
course  a  translation  of  those  famous  words  of  Polybios  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred;  but  no  words  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  a 
comment. 

*  "  On  ne  pent,  je  crois,  donner  trop  de  louanges  k  Aratus  jtour  avoir 
recouru  k  la  protection  de  la  Mac^doine  mSme,  dans  une  co^joncture 
f&cheuse  oil  11  s'agissoit  du  salut  des  Ach^ens.  Plutarque  ne  pense  pas 
ainsi, "  ftc.  p.  197.  This  very  curious  argument  goes  on  for  several  pages. 
Polybios  had  praised  Aratos  a  little ;  Mably  wajs  determined  to  praise  him 
much. 

'  The  elder  President  Adams  seems  to  have  gone  to  Polybios,  at  least  in 
a  translation.  He  gives  a  long  extract  on  the  Achaian  history.  Defence 
of  the  Constitution,  &c.  i.  298.  But  he  is  far  from  entering  into  its 
practical  value  like  the  authors  of  the  "  Federalist." 
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eyil  sides  of  such  a  precedeni     How  they  would  have   chap.  v. 
shown  that  the  principle  of  State  equality  which  the 
Achaians  thus  affirmed  was  amply  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate/  while  the  unfeimess  which  could  not  fail 
to  attend  this  part  of  the  Achaian  system  was  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  opposite  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Representatiyes.'    Had  they  fully  realized  the  prominent 
position  of  the  Achaian  General,  so  different  from  any- 
thing in  earlier  Democracies^  what  an  example  they  would 
have  had  before  them  to  justify  those  large  powers  in  the 
President  for  which  they  so  strenuously  contend.'    But 
it  was  reaQy  better  for  mankind,  better  for  historical  study, 
that  the  latter  of  these  two  great  experiments  was  made 
in  practical  ignorance  of  the  former.     A  liiring  repro-  An  nncon- 
duction,  the  natural  result   of  the  recurrence   of  like  ness  to  the 
circumstances,   is  worth    immeasurably  more    than    any  ^S'el 
conscious  imitation.     It  is  far  more  glorious  that   the  i>^^re 

yaluaDie 

wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Washington  and  his  coadjutors  than  a 
shoidd  have  led  them  to  walk  unwittingly  in  the  steps  of 
Markos  and  Aratos^  than  that  any  intentional  copying 
of  their  institutions  should  haye  detracted  ought  from  the 
freshness  and  singleness  of  their  own  noble  course.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  later  generation  of  patriots  might 
have  shone  only  with  a  borrowed  light ;  as  it  is,  the  law- 
givers of  Achaia  and  the  lawgivers  of  America  are  entitled 
to  equal  honour.  In  truth  the  world  has  not  grown  old  ; 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made  has  not  perished  from 
among  men ;  when  need  demands  them,  they  still  step 
forth  in  forms  which  Plutarch  himself  might  have  pour- 
,  trayed  and  worshipped.  The  dim  outline  of  Markos  of 
Keryneia  grows  into  fiill  life  in  the  venerable  form  of 
Washington;   a  Timoledn,   unstained    even   by  Tyrants' 

*  See  Federalist,  No.  Ixii.  (p.  884).  *  lb.  liv.  (p.  298). 

'  lb.  bciz.  (p.  871,  et  seqq.) 

y 


conscious 
one. 
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baldi;  it  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  the  modem 
world  can  attain  to  another  no  less  honourable  form  of 
greatness,  whether,  among  the  rulers  of  later  days^  one 
will  ever  be  found  who  shall  dare  to  ^nter  upon  the 
glorious  path  of  Lydiadas. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ORIGIN  AND  CONBTITUTION   OF  THE  ^ETOLIAK   LEAOTTE. 

The  Achaian  Confederation  is  an  object  of  such  Bur-  chap.  yi. 
passing    interest,  both    in  Grecian  history  and  in  the 
general  history  of  Federal  Goyemment,  that  I  have  dwelt 
upon  its  smallest  beginnings  and  its  minutest  constitu- 
tional details  at  a  length  which  seemed  no  more  than 
their  due.     But;  alongside  of  the  League  of  Achaia,  there 
existed,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  its  being,  a  rival 
Union,   differing  from  it  but  slightly  in  constitutional 
forms^  equal  or  superior  to  it  in  military  power,  but  whose 
general  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporary  world    / 
was  widely  different.    The  League  of  iEtolia  preceded  ^neral      ^ 
that  of  Achaia  in  assuming  the  character  of  a  champion  biances       I 
of  Greece  against  foreign  inyaders.     But,  in  that  period  fJJ. g^^g" 
of  Grecian  history  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  the  between 
League  of  iStolia  most  conmionly  appears  as  an  assem-  Leagues  of   i 
blage  of  robbers  and  pirates,  the  common  enemies  of^^^o^**"     ' 
Greece  and  of  mankind.     The  Achaian  and  the  iEtolian  < 

Leagues,  had  their  constitutions  been  written,  down  in  the 
shape  of  a  formal  document,  would  have  presented  but 
few  Tarieties  of  importanca  The  same  general  form  of 
Government  prevailed  in  both ;  each  was  Federal,  each 
was  Democratic ;  each  had  its  Popular  Assembly,  its 
smaller  Senate,  its  General  with  large  powers  at  the  head 
of  all.     The  differences  between  the  two  are  merely  those 

Y  2 
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CHAP.  VT.  differences  of  detail  which  will  always  arise  between  any 

two  political  systems  of  which  neither  is  slavishly  copied 

from  the  other.     Both  are  essentially  GoYemments  of  the 

same  class.    If  therefore  any  general  propositions  as  to 

the  moral  effect  of  particular  forms  of  Goyemment  had 

any  truth  in  them,  we  might  fedrly  expect  to  find  Achaia 

and  iEtolia  running  exactly  parallel  careers.     Both  Achaia 

and  iEtolia  were  alike  Federal  states;  both  were  alike 

Democracies  in  theory ;    both  were  alike  tempered    in 

their  practical  working  by  an  element  of  liberal  Aristo- 

Illufltra-     cracy.    If  therefore  Federal  states,  or  Democratic  states^ 

which        01"  Aristocratic  states,  were  necessarily  weak  or  strong, 

of^4e^^^   peaceful  or  aggressive,  honest  or  dishonest,  we  should 

emptiness  gee  Achaia  and  iEtolia  both  exhibiting  the  same  moral 

of  ffeneral 

proposi-  characteristics.  But  history  teUs  us  another  tale.  The 
poUti^.  political  conduct  of  the  Achaian  League,  with  some  mis- 
takes and  some  faults,  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  honourable. 
The  political  conduct  of  the  ^tolian  League  is,  through- 
out the  century  in  which  we  know  it  best,  almost  always 
simply  infamous.  The  counsels  of  the  Achaian  League 
were  not  invariably  enlightened ;  they  were  now  and  then 
perverted  by  passion  or  personal  feeling ;  but  their  gene- 
ral aim  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  means  selected  were 
commonly  worthy  of  the  end  But  the  counsels  of  the 
^tolian  League  were  throughout  directed  to  mere  plunder, 
or,  at  most,  to  selfish  political  aggrandizement  Some 
politicians  might  tell  us  that  this  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  inherent  recklessness  and  brutality  of  democratic 
governments.  If  so,  the  same  evil  results  should  have 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  Democracy  of  Achaia.  If 
it  be  said  that  Achaia  was  saved  from  such  crimes  by  the 
presence  of  an  aristocratic  element,  iEtolia  should  have 
been  saved  in  the  like  manner.  For  the  tempering  of 
democratic  forms  by  aristocratic  practice  is  as  visible  in 
the  history  of  iEtolia  as  in  the  history  of  Achaia.     If,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  a  Federal  Union  is  ohap.yi. 
necessarily  weak,  and  that  even  Achaian  history  contains 
instances  of  such  weakness,  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  no 
Monarchy,  no  indivisible  Republic,  ever  showed  greater 
vigour  and  unily  than  the  original  iEtolian  Confederation. 
There  are  absolutely  no  signs  of  disunion,  no  tendency  to 
separation,  visible  among  any  of  its  members.  If  iEtolia 
fell,  and  fell  before  Achaia^  it  fell  through  causes  wholly 
unconnected  with  its  Federal  constitution,  through  war 
with  an  irresistible  foreign  foe,  through  grievous  errors  of 
its  own  committing,  but  errors  to  which  Consolidated  and 
Federal  states,  Monarchies  and  Republics,  Oligarchies 
and  Democracies,  are  all  alike  equally  liable.  The  history 
of  iEtolia  indeed  shows  that  the  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment is  no  panacea  for  all  human  ills ;  it  shows  that  a 
well-planned  constitution  at  home  is  no  guarantee  for 
wise  or  honourable  conduct  in  foreign  affairs ;  but  these 
propositions  are  so  self-evident  that  we  need  hardly  go  to 
iBtolia  for  the  proof  of  them.  But  the  combined  histoiy 
of  the  two  great  Greek  Confederations  certainly  does 
show  the  utter  fallacy  of  all  general  propositions  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  moral  effect  of  political  forms.  It  proves^/ 
above  all,  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  declamations  in  which! 
it  is  fashionable  to  indulge  against  Republican,  and  espe- 
cially against  Federal,  Governments.  National  character, 
national  circumstances,  no  doubt  both  influence  the  poli- 
tical constitution  and  are  influenced  by  it  But  the  two 
things  are  essentially  distinct  from  one  another.  The 
Achaians,  an  jipiight  and  highly  civilized  people,  capable 
of  noble  and  patriotic  designs,  but  somewhat  deficient 
both  in  moral  and  military  vigour,  lived  imder  nearly  the 
same  political  constitution  as  the  iStolians,  an  assemblage 
of  mountain  hordes,  brave,  united  among  themselves,  and 
patriotic  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  rude,  boastful,  rapacious, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  the  rights  of  others.     The  forms  of 
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CHAP.  VI.  a  Democratic  Federaiion  did  not  hinderi  among  either 
people,  the  developeliient  of  its  characteristic  yirtnes  md 
Tices.  Neither  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
developement  would  have  been  hindered  by  the  forms  of 
a  pure  Democracy,  of  an  Oligarchy  of  birth  or  of  wealth, 
or  of  a  Monarchy  either  despotic  or  constitutional 

£arly  Hi»-      The  early  history  of  the  iEtolians  is  very  obscure,  and 

iEtoiL  i^  ^  ^^i*^  ^  ^7  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Federal  system  was  first 
organized  among  them.  Our  chief  knowledge  of  them  in 
ante-Macedonian  times  comes  from  the  account  which 

B.C.  426.  Thucydidte  gives  of  the  unlucky  campaign  of  the  Atheuian 
Demosthenes  in  their  country.^  They  there  appear  as 
the  most  backward  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race;  their 
language  was  difficult  to  understand,  and  their  greatest 
tribe,  the  Eurytanes,  were  said  to  retain  the  barbarous 
habit  of  eating  raw  meat.*  Above  all,  they  still  lived  in 
detached  and  unfortified  villages.'  Indeed  at  no  time  do 
the  iEtolians  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  full  perfection 
of  Greek  city-life.  When  their  League  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  we  still  find  but  small  mention  of  i£tolian 
towns  ;  indeed  we  may  distinguish  the  iEtolian  League,  as 
an  union  of  districts  or  cantons,  from  the  Achaian  League, 
,  ProbaWo    which  was  so  essentially  an  union  of  cities.*   Some  sort  of 

union        uuiou  would  Seem  to  have  existed  among  them  even  in 

among  the 
yEtolian 
(tribes.  *  Thuc.  iii.  94,  et  seqq. 

'  'lb.     *Ayvo»<rr6raToi  Ue  yXufraay  Koi  ti/xo^yoif  eis  \4yovTat,     See  Nie- 

buhr'a  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  270. 

*  lb.     OIkovp  9h  kotA  Ktifias  dr^txi^rrovs  ica2  Tai^ros  8<^  iroWov. 

4  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  294)  seems  to  make  the  opposite  remark  as  the 
Homeric  ^tolians.  AiruXods  8*  "Ofiripos  fikv  dt\  kv\  6y6fiari  \4ytiy  ir^Xcis, 
oOk  4Byii  rdrrwp  ^  adrdis,  k.t.\.  This  is  one  of  several  signs  that  the 
historical  ^tolians  had  gone  backwai'd,  at  all  events  comparatively,  from 
their  position  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  distinction  between  the  Achaian 
Federation  of  Cities  and  the  iEtolian  Federation  of  Districts — ^the  Stddle- 
bund  and  the  Baiiembund^in  w(*n  put  by  Kortiim,  Oeschichte  (Mechen- 
lands,   ii.  146.     Cf.  149,  166. 
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the  fifth  century  before  Christ     Thucydides  speaks  of  the  chap.  ti. 
^toliatu  as  a  nation,  ^  and  his  whole  narrative  shows  that 
they  were  quite  capable  of  combining  for  common  defence 
against  an  invader.     The  historian  however  gives  no  de-  Kingship 
scription  of  their  form  of  government^  except  that  he  in  the  fifth 
incidentally  mentions  one  Salynthios  as  Ejng  over  one  of  3®^*^^' 
their  tribes,  namely  the  Agraians.'    The  iEtolians  of  this 
age  certainly  do  not  seem  at  all  in  advance  of  their 
Epeirotic  neighbours ;  yet  Thucydides  fully  accepts  them 
as  Greeks ;  at  least  he  never  applies  to  them  the  name 
Barbarian^  which  he  freely  bestows  on  the  Cbaonians 
and  Thesprdtians.      In  after  times  indeed  we  find  the 
Hellenic  character    of   a  large   portion    of  the   nation 
called  in  question/  and  that;  strange  to  say,  by  the  last 
Hiilipy  who,  unlike  his  earlier  namesake,  would  certainly 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  tracmg  up  his  own  pedigree 
to  any  HeUenic  stocL^     In  the  period  dealt  with  by 
Xenoph6n  we  hear  but  little  of  ^tolia     He  mentions 
the  occupation  of   Kalyd6n  by  the  Achaians,"  and  he  b.c.  891. 
tells  us  that  the  iStolians  were  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Naupaktosy  which  also  was  then  in  Achaian 
hands.     This  they  hoped  to  gain  through  the   agency 
of  Ag&ilaos/  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  came  -ffltolian 

,  .  .,,   .  .  .1         acauisition 

permanently  mto  their  possession,  till  it  was  given  them  of  Nm- 
by  Philip    after  the  battle  of  Chairdneia.'     The   lan-^^^JI'g 
guage    employed    in    speaking   of   this    cession    shows 
that  the  iStolians   already  formed   one   body^   capable 


^  ThQC.  iiL  94.     tA  y^  49vos  fiiya  fih>  tlpm  r6  *tQv  ParmhUv  tttH  iUx^mv. 

»  Thuc.  iii  ill.  »  PoL  xvii.  5. 

^  PoL  v.  10.  'O  5)  \^i\dtiros\  trat  ijukp  «al  tniyytrhs  'AXc|cb^^v  kvH 
^fX/nroo  ^Kirroi,  iwydKif^  imuha  Tap*  Bx»¥  r6v  fiioy  inr9v9^y,  fra  54 
fyXotr^St  M^  rbv  i?idxi^^ow  X&yov. 

»  Xen.  Hell  iv.  6.  1.     See  above,  p.  239.  •  lb.  14. 

7  Dem.  Phil.  iii.  44.  Od«  *Kxaimv  Vcd&wumtov  4fuifMK«y  [6  ^iKimros] 
AlrtfKciif  wapa^fftiy ;  Strabo,  L  ix.  0.  4  (toL  iL  p.  290).  f<m  9^  [Vtd' 
vtucTos]  v99  MrrnXwitf  ^i^Jhtirinf  irposicplwnrros.     See  Thirlwall,  yi.  20. 


823. 
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CHAP.  YL  of  Feceiying  and  holding  a  common  poesession.  So, 
before  that  time,  there  were  public  monuments  at 
Thermon,  dedicated  in  the  common  name  of  the  iEtolian 
nation.^  On  the  other  hand,  Arrian  speaks  of  i£toIian 
B.C.  885,  embassies  to  Alexander  in  a  way  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  no  iEtoIian  Confederation  then 
The  existed.^    But  the  passage  may  be  explained  in  other 

]^^^  ways,  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  League  did  not  exist  at 
Reign  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  it  had  acquired 
B.O.  886-  a  good  deal  of  consistency  before  his  death.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Naupaktos  was  only  the  b^inning  of  a  long 
series  of  iEtolian  annexations,  which  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  the  later  history  of  Greece.  While  Alexander 
was  conquering  Persia,  the  iEtolians  had  compelled  Oi- 
niadai  and  some  other  portions  of  Akamania  to  unite 
themselves,  on  some  terms  or  other,  with  the  ^tolian 
body.'     Vengeance  for  this  aggression  was  strongly  de- 

1  See  the  inscription  which  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  850)  quotes  from  Ephorosy 
a  writer  contemporary  with  Philip ; 

AItwXoI  ff^er4pas  fu^fi*  dper^s  isopfw. 
See  Thirlwall,  viii.  226. 

*  Arrian,  1.  10.  8.  Alr«Xo2  8^  irp«<r/3«faf,  (r^r  fcorel  ^^,  W/itfrarrcf 
^vyyt^dfiiis  rvx^iy  itdoyro,  [Arrian's  icarel  HBpti  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Strabo's  remark  about  irtfxeis.]  On  this,Schom  (p.  25)  sajs,  ''In  der 
ersten  Zeit  der  Regiening  desselben  [Alexanders]  fand  diese  [die  Confode- 
ration]  noch  nicht  Statt ;  denn  als  sie  sich  ihm  nnterwarfen,  schickte  jeder 
Stamm  fur  sich  Gesandte  zu  dem  Eonige."  So  Manso,  Sparta,  iii  292. 
But  considexiing  the  evidence  the  other  way,  one  might  rather  be  tempted 
to  suppose  that  the  Ambassadors  were  sent  on  behalf  of  the  whole  ^tolian 
nation,  but  that  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  Ambas- 
sador from  each  tribe.  Eortiim  (iii.  149)  takes  the  fdm  to  be  the  three 
chief  tribes,  which  he  hold<i  to  have  themselves  formed  separate  Leagues 
(Sonderbiinde).  This  would  agree  with  a  common  use  of  the  word  l^yos, 
and  would  make  the  League  of  ^tolia,  at  this  time  at  least,  something 
like  that  of  the  Orisons.  Cf.  above,  p.  162,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Bceotian  League. 

>  Plutarch  (Alex.  49)  speaks  of  r^y  Ohtal^p  ditdirratnVf  and  Dioddros 
(xviii.  8)  of  AirvKoi  ro^s  Olwtdias  Ac/3f/3Xi}K<(rcf  ix  riis  varptios.  But 
Pausanias,  in  enumerating  the  Greeks  who  took  part  in  the  Lamian  War, 
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noimced  against  the  offenders  by  Alexander  himself/  and  chap. 
either  he,  or  Antipater  and  Erateros  after  him,  formed  the 
scheme  of  transporting  the  whole  ^tolian  nation  into 
some  distant  part  of  Asia.'    Certain  it  is  that  either  dread  Share 
of  Macedonian  vengeance,  or,  as  we  may  hope,  some  nobler  ^tollaus 
feelings  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  led  the  ^tolians  to  be  ^a^kn 
foremost,  along  with  the  Athenians,  in  the  brave  but  ^^> 
firoitless  struggle  known  as  the  Lamian  War.     By  the 
result  of  that  war,  Athens  was,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  the  Thirty,  deprived  of  freedom  as  well  as  of 
greatness;  she  had  to  surrender  her  oratory  to  restrict 
her  franchise,  to  receive  a  foreign  garrison,  humiliations 
which  Philip  and  Alexander  had  never  inflicted  on  her. 
The  ^toUans  were  more  fortunate ;  when  the  course  of 
the  war  had  turned  utterly  against  them,  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  necessity  under  which  Antipater  and  Era- 
teros found  themselves    of  resisting  Eumends  in  Asia* 
They  were  left  wholly  untouched,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
because  it  was  still  hoped,  some  day  or  other,  to  cany 
out  the  sentence  of  deportation  against  them.*    In  the  ^tolia 
later  wars  of  the  Successors,  the  iEtolians  play  a  consider-  thTv^ara 
able  part,  and  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  single  g^^^ 
people,  acting  with  a  common  purpose.     But  the  glimpses 

speaks  of  'Axaprawts  is  rb  AlrmXucby  ffwr^Xoupr^s  (i.  25.  4).  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  conquered  Akamanians  had  been 
incorporated  (on  whatever  terms)  rather  than  expelled  or  extirpated. 

^  Diod.  U.S.  Kol  ydp  6  jScm-iAc^s  i^€i\riKtis  ^v  tis  o^k  OhiaBSy  waidts 
dKK'  oArds  irtOifirtt  t/jm  tiieriy  tvdrois.     So  Pint.  U.S. 

s  This  was  agreed  upon  by  Antipater  and  Erateros  in  the  TATniaTi  War 
(Diod.  xviiL  25),  but  Bishop  Thirlwall  (ylL  218)  hints,  with  every  look 
of  probability,  that  such  may  have  been  the  mind  of  Alexander  himself. 
Such  a  scheme  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Alexander's  other  plans  (Diod. 
zviii.  4.  Thirlwall,  vii.  141) ;  but  it  hardly  suits  either  the  position  or 
the  character  of  Antipater  or  Krateros  to  devise  it,  though  they  might  be 
quite  ready  to  carry  it  out,  if  already  conceived  by  Alexander. 

*  Diod.  xviii  25.  At€yywieST€S  tirr^pov  ailh-ods  KarawoXtfiijirM  itei  firraa^ 
riio'eu  wevouclovs  Sureanras  «ls  r^y  ifnifday  koI  iroffvrJfrtf  rffs  'AffUu  Mifihrup 
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n 


CHAP.  ri.  afforded  us  of  their  internal  state  and  constitution  are  few 
Giimpees    and  feeble.    On  one  occasion  we  find  an  ^tolian  armj 
^toiLi     leaving  tlie  field  for  a  while  to  go  home  and  discbaige  the 
tion^at^    duties  of  citixeus  in  the  National  Assembly.^    In  another 
this  time,  passage  we  find  our  first  personal  mention  of  an  Mtohajk 
General ;'  in  others  we  see  the  ^tolian  Federal  Assembly 
dischaiging  its  proper  function  of  commissioning  Ambas- 
sadors in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,'  and  of  listening 
Share        to  the  representatires  of  foreign  powers.^    In  the  defence 
JBtoiUns    of  Greece  against  the  Gauls  we  again  find  the  uEtolians 
Gauikh     honourably  prominent    Here  also  we  obtdn  one  or  two 
^u*'         more  glimpses  of  their  internal  condition  and  their  foreign 
279.         policy.    The  year  before  the  invasion  they  had  compelled 
Aiineza-    the  Tntchinian  Hdrakleia  to  enter  into  their  Confederacy, 

HiraLeia.  ^^^  ^^V  ^^^9  ^7^  ^^'  informant,  fought  for  it  as  for 
a  possession  of  their  own.^  We  also  come  across  the 
names '  of  several  iEtolian  oflicers,  and  apparently  of  at 

^  There  can  hardly  he  any  donht  that  this  is  the  trae  meaning,  as  axigaed 
Vy  Droysen  (i.  78)  and  Thirlwall  (vii.  197),  of  the  expression  Bid  rums 
4$yucAs  XP^lv,  in  Diod.  xviii.  18.  "ZBvos  is  the  set  formula,  in  Polybios  at 
least,  for  a  Federation,  and  iBvucc^  XP^^^  cannot  be  so  well  translated  as 
by  the  words  "Federal  purposes."  Bat  it  would  be  a  strange  phrase 
indeed  to  describe  an  Akamanian  inroad^  as  Schom  (8)  and  Kortiira 
(iii.  150)  suppose. 

*  Biod.  xviii.  88.  *ti»  ^v  arpwrnyis  *A\4^aytpos  AirwA^f.  This  need  not 
imply  a  General  of  the  League ;  but,  as  we  find  a  single  General  soon 
afterwards,  it  seems  most  natural  so  to  interpret  it. 

'  Diod.  XX.  99.  Tov  koipov  tAv  A^rwAwy  ^Oirr^iKKinos  irpvrfitwria  irepi 
ZidK6<r€9ty, 

*  Diod.  xix.  66.  *Et1  l\  ro^tty  'Apitrrohf^f  .  .  ,  4  H\  roG  KOtyov  rSy 
Atrtokuv  9iKaio\oyiiardfi€yoa  Tpoetp^aro  riL  irk^Ojf  fiorf$€ty  rots  *Arrry6yov 
xp4yfuuriy, 

^  Paus.  x<  20.  9.  "Era  ydp  rp6r9poy  ro^^y  oi  AhmKol  (rvrrcAciy  ro^t 
'HpoKkcfiTas  i^y^yiccurtty  is  r6  AJrwXiirdy'  T6r€  oSy  iifviyovro  eis  fr€pl  «^Ac«f 
oABSy  ri  *HpmcAc«^raif  /mEAAok  ^  Koi  adroit  vponiicavtnis, 

*  lb.  4.  AJTwAovf  Si  ifyoy  Uo\6apxof  Koi  UoK6^p«$y  r«  irol  AoKpJ^f, 
Polyarchos  was  probably  the  General  of  the  League,  and  Polyphrdn  and 
Lakrat^  his  subordinates.  Another  General,  £urydamo8,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  the  name  writer.  lb.  x.  16.  4.  Edpt/Stycoy  9k 
9rp€mfy6y  r«  Alri»k»y  ffol  ^pttrw  rw  roAorwr  iydyrta  iHyii<r€ifUy9v  dwiB^^ay 
ol  Alrm\oL 
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least  one  Qeneral  of  the  League.    Everj  mention  of  the  ouap.  ti. 
people  gives  the  strongest  impression  of  national  unitj. 

It  appears  then  that,  if  we  looked  only  at  the  Federal  ^tMqt 

Develope- 

period  of  Grecian  history,  we  might  be  inclined  to  give  ment  of 
the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  iStolian  rather  than  to  the  j^  goQ^^ 
Achaian  League.  Jhe  Federal  system  of  ^tolia  wasP^^^^ 
clearly  in  full  working  before  the  first  four  cities  of  the 
original  Achaia  had  begun  to  draw  together.  The  whole 
iBtoIian  nation  was  united,  as  one  body  under  one 
head,  for  years  before  the  ten  Achaian  cities  invested 
Markos  of  Keryneia  with  the  Presidency  of  the  whole 
Achaian  nation,  fiut  this  was  merely  the  natural  result 
of  the  violent  separation  of  the  Achaian  cities  by  the 
Macedonian  power.  The  Achaian  League  was  the  revival  its  ca 
of  an  ancient  union  after  a  season  of  forced  disimion.  No 
such  blow  ever  fell  upon  iEtolia,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  heavier  blow  still  was  threatened.  The  iEtolians  were 
thus  enabled  to  improve  and  to  enlaige,  at  a  time  when 
the  Achaians  were  driven  to  rebuild  Ax)m  the  foimdation. 
It  is  not  wonderful  then  if  some  steps  in  the  developement 
of  Federalism  were  taken  in  iEtolia  earlier  than  they  were 
in  Achaia.  It  is  certain  that  iEtoUa  was  united  earlier 
than  Achaia  under  the  presidency  of  a  single  General,  but 
it  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  legal  powers  of  the 
^tolian  Chief  Magistrate  were  more  restricted  than  those 
of  his  Achaian  brother.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  precedent  of  a  single  General  at  the  head  of  a  Federal 
State  had  been  loug  before  set  by  the  Arkadians  in  the 
days  of  LykomftdSs.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  among  the  Closer 
members  of  the  iEtoIian  League  was  still  closer  than  the  among  the 
union  among  the  members  of  the  Achaian  League.    This  ^^^<^^- 

^  See  above,  p.  204. 
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CRAP.  Ti.  ia  clearly  trae  of  all  the  original  iGtolianBy  whateyer  may 
hare  been  the  case  with  the  non-^tolian  states  which 
were  afterwards  admitted  or  forced  into  the  Confederacy. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  difference  between  an 
Union  of  Tribes  and  an  Union  of  Cities.^  It  has  been 
already  more  than  once  remarked  that  Federalism  took 
root  earliest  among  those  portions  of  the  Greek  race 
which  were  in  eyery  way  the  least  adyanced»  and  which 
were  furthest  remoyed  from  the  ideal  perfection  of  Qreek 
city-life.  When  seyeral  closely  allied  tribes  occupy  a 
continuous  territory^  the  feeling  of  political  independence 
in  each  will  be  weaker,  and  the  feeling  of  national  unity 
in  the  whole  body  will  be  stronger,  than  it  can  be  in  the 
case  of  seyeral  cities,  each  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to, 
The  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  rights  of  soyereignty.     To  unite 

Leagae  of  citics  which  hayc  once  tasted  of  full  autonomy  is  &r  more 
^^^^^  difficult  than  to  imite  districts  where  either  there  are  no 
^l^of  cities  or  else  the  cities  are  quite  secondary.  Thus,  in 
England,  the  distinctions  between  the  old  Anglian,  Saxon, 
and  Jutish  Kingdoms  were  soon  and  easily  efiaced ;  but 
it  has  required  many  more  centuries,  and  the  teaching  of 
a  long  and  bitter  experience,  to  bring  the  great  cities  of 
Italy  to  act  as  members  of  one  united  nation.  Hence, 
though  the  union  of  the  Achaian  Cities  was  neyer  so  close 
as  the  union  of  the  ^Etolian  Tribes,  yet  it  was  a  &r 
greater  triumph  of  the  Federal  principle  to  bring  Corinth, 
Sikydn,  and  Megalopolis  to  act  together  at  all,  than  it 
was  to  bring  about  a  much  closer  union  between  this  and 
that  horde  of  Jiltolian  plunderers.     For,  after  all,  the 

1  So  Brandstater  (p.  806) ;  *'  Vielleicht  hiitte  es  sonst  den  Aetolern  fdr- 
derlich  sein  konnen,  daaa  sie  ursprimglicli  nicht  sowohl  ein  Stadteband 
(wie  die  Achaer)  sondem  melir  ein  Vblkerbund  waren,  iind  folglich  nicht 
in  80  Tiele  einzelne  Interessen  sich  zertheilen  dnrften/' 

Tittmann  (723)  remarks  that  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  any  JBtolian  canton,  while,  in  ereiy  other  Leagae, 
some  instances  do  occur. 
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close  union  of  the  iEtolian  Tribes  was  little  more  than  chap.  yi. 
the  union  of  a  band  of  robbers,  faithful  to  each  other,  and 
enemies  to  the  rest  of  the  world/  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  exactly  how  close  that  union  was,  and  what  measure 
of  independence  was  left  to  each  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  League.'  But  it  seems  probable  that 
those  cities  which  were  incorporated  with  the  League  did 
not  lose  those  rights  which  were  essential  to  the  existence 
of  any  Greek  city.  The  exact  terms  of  admission  will  be 
discussed  presently ;  but  it  would  be  far  easier  to  believe 
that  Naupaktos  and  H^rakleia  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependencies,  without  any  share  in  the  general 
deliberations  of  the  iStolian  nation,  than  that  they  lost 
the  universal  rights  of  local  legislation  and  free  choice  of 
local  magistrates.'  The  relation  of  dependent  alliance 
was  familiar  in  Greece;  the  sacrifice  of  local  indepen- 


1  Gomp&re  what  Isokratfis  says  of  the  Lacedemonians  (Panath.  245), 
clsr*  oMis  iM  adroit  M  7c  Ti)r  6fii¥ou»  ^uealms  htai»4ff9MVf  oMy  ft&KKoy  if 
ro^s  KwrtarovTurria  fca2  Ajjortb  ira2  robs  fttpl  rds  SikXas  H^ikUu  6vras'  icaiydlp 
^Ktiwoi  v^leof  adrois  6fwvoovpr9s  robs  ixXovs  4iwoXX.6ovfftv,  He  then  goes  on 
to  liken  them  to  the  Triballians,  oOi  Smanis  ^atruf  6fioifO€iP  tis  odUyus 
4xXavf  dirBpdwovSf  chr^AAvyai  8*  od  fUyoy  robs  dfA^povs  Koi  robs  r\ii<rloy  obe- 
oGrras,  i\Xk  feed  robs  dWovs  Zv^y  Siy  i^uc4ar$at  ivyriBAciy,  He  might^have 
said  nearly  the  same  of  the  ^tollans. 

'  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  226)  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  ^*  Nor  indeed  is  it 
quite  certain  that  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  whole  body  as  a  league 
than  as  a  single  republic."  What  follows  at  least  is  true.  **  It  seems  that 
the  union  of  the  ^tolians  was  still  closer  than  that  of  the  Achseans  ;  that 
there  was  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  national  unity,  and  a  greater  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  national  government. " 

*  In  the  two  inscriptions  2850,  2S51,  in  Boeckh  (C.  I.  iL  280),  the 
Canton  of  Naupaktos  (<f  Bdpt^s  6  KavwtucrUty)  votes  all  the  private  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Keos ;  8c8^<r9«u  8*  abrots  feed  voKirtlay  iy 
NomnUry  koI  yas  JC<U  obclas  tyKrturty^  ictU  roiy  dXXMy  dwdyrmy  Svirtp  feed  ol 
i\Koi  Vavvdiertoi  /ACT^ov<r»^,  robs  K§iovs  fiarix'af.  But  the  JEtolian  Union 
(ISo|c  rois  AirwAoZr)  seems  to  promise  them  nothing  more  than  exemption 
from  plunder  at  the  hands  of  all  ^tolians  and  all  persons  sharing  in 
iEtolian  citizenship  {lu^iya  dytiy  'fdrmKSy  i».ifi\  rmy  iy  AlrvXi^  fro\iTw6yr«nf 
robs  Kf iovs).  It  may  however  be  that  -a  grant  of  citizenship  lurks  in 
the  words  ^  Airm\my  tyrwy  rmy  KtUay, 
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dence  in  exchange  for  a  share  in  the  general  goyem- 
ment  was  an  idea  confined  to  the  pre4iiBtoric  statesmen 
of  Attica. 

The  conatitatlon  of  ^tolia  was  Democratic  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  constitution  of  Achaia  was  Democratic. 
That  is  to  say,  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the 
Popuhir  Assembli,j3ifr-J?anait&likon,'  in  which,  as  in 
Achaia,  every  citizen  had  a  vote.'  But  it  is  evident  that, 
in  so  large  a  countiy  as  even  the  original  iEtolia,  the 
same  causes  must  have  been  at  work  which  infused  so 
strong  an  aristocratic  element  into  the  Democracy  of 
Achaia.  One  may  however  easily  conceive  that  members 
of  robber  hordes  would  be  more  easily  drawn  from  their 
mountains  to  arrange  schemes  of  plunder,  than  the  orderly 
citizens  of  Achaia  would  be  drawn  to  discuss  subtle  points 
of  diplomacy,  which  were  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  practically  their  representatives.  It  is  probable 
then  that  an  uEtolian  Congress  was,  as  a  rulci  more 
largely  attended  than  an  Achaian  Congress.  But  in  such 
a  state  of  society  the  feelings  of  clanship  and  of  personal 
attachment  are  always  strong.  A  freebooting  chief,  at 
whose  call  many  warriors  had  enriched  themselves  with 


1  neufoirmKucd  (Boeckh,  C.  I.  ii.  632)  or  PawBtolicumj  lAv.  xxxL  29. 
Liyy  (xxzL  82)  seems  to  use  the  word  PylaSeum  as  sjmonymous.  Possibly 
PwuBiolieummQBjiB  an  JltoUan  Assembly,  if  held  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
old  capital  Thermon,  or  seemingly  even  at  Kaupaktos  (Liv.  xxzi.  29,  40), 
while  PykOcum  is  the  same  body  held,  as  it  sometimes  was,  at  H£cakleia 
or  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylse. 

*  See  Schom,  p.  26.  Thiilwall,  viii.  226.  Diod.  n.8.  (see  p.  880).  Ti 
Kou^p  rwf  Alr^Xmy,  rik  xk^Bfi.     Pol.  iv.  5.     if  taurij  rwy  AItwKSp  o^m^os. 

This  nature  of  the  J^«tolian  Assembly  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  desorip* 
tion  of  Livy  (xxxri  28,  29).  CetnMbwiU  €t  e»  omm/hu  oppidU  «m«o- 
eatndoi  jEtoloa  ad  condlittm ;  OmntM  coada  muUUiuio,  fte.  This  comes 
from  Polybios  (xx.  10),  ypd^tw  lf8o|cy  tit  rckt  v^Ajis  ic«2  ovyicaKthf  rods 
AirtfXodf  x^^  ^^  $mfkf^ttff$at  xtpl  r£p  xftosrarrcfUimp.  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  rd  xk^&os,  ol  xoXXoi,  &c.  Yet  Dean  Liddell  (Hist  of  Rome,  ii. 
10)  talks  of  ** deputies,"  and  seems  to  think  that  the  Assembly  had 
nothing  to  do  but  **  to  elect  a  Captain-General." 
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plunder,  would  command  a  deference  blinder  and  more  chap.  vi. 
devoted  than  was  paid  in  Acfaala  or  at  AthenB  to  the  wisest 
and  most  eloquent  statesman.    It  is  easy  to  belieye  that  the  inflaenco 
decisions  of  the  Assembly  were  yet  more  completely  in  the  ^en.      ^ 
hands  of  a  few  leading  men  than  they  were  in  Achaia.^    It 
is  evident  from  the  history  that  expeditions,  or  rather 
wars,  could  be  undertaken  with  impunity  by  popular  chiefs 
without  any  commission  from  the  Assembly  or  any  one  / 
else.'    The  regular  Meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  less 
frequent  than  they  were  in  Achaia ;  at  least  we  have  not> 
as  we  have  in  Achaia,'  any  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  second  yearly  Meeting  besides  that  at  which  the 
Magistrates  were  elected.   This  last,  in  iEtolia,  was  held  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.^    But  it  seems  that,  as  in  Achaia^ 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Qeneral  to  summon  extrar 
ordinary  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  urgent  affairs.* 
The  Assembly  possessed  the  usual  powers  of  a  Greek  Powers 
National  Assembly.   Besides  electing  Magistrates,  it  made  lasembiy. 
peace  and  war ;  it  commissioned  Ambassadors ;  it  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  other  states.^    The  body  called  the 
Apokl^toi'  seem  to  have  been  the  Benate,  and  to  have 
discharged  the  usual  functions  of  a  Greek  Senate.    They 
were  a  numerous  body,  for  we  hear,  in  one  case,  of  a 

1  BrandfltHter  (Oe8<^  IBA.,  S72},  who  ib  indined  to  mak«  out  as  good  a 
case  «B  he  ean  for  the  ^tolians,  allows  "dass  die  mangelhaften  Gesetze 
des  Bundes  imd  der  allza  grosse  Einfluss  einjEelaer  bevorragender  Charak- 
tere  in  demselben  die  Ranberei  znm  Vortheile  der  Einzeliien  gestatteten, 
nnd  insofem  auch  begiinfltigteB." 

*  See  the  whole  history  of  Skopas  and  Dorimachos,  Pol.  iv.  5. 

*  See  ahove,  p.  275. 

*  Pol.  iy.  87.  Tclf  yiip  4f»x*<p<^^Af  AlrwAol  iihr  hrotovy  furd  r^y 
^Buwrttptr^y  larifitptoM  €M4o»s,  'Axoioi  B^  r^«  9§p\  r^r  r^f  UX^tdBw 
httro\4iw. 

*  This  seems  implied  in  Liry,  xxsd.  82,  and  Pol.  xz.  10. 

*  Boeekh,  G.  I.  (ii.  682),  No.  3046.  *Eir«i  T4i«i  xpw^wrdt  imocrtihaarr^s 
....  imp§K^90¥  TOi)f  PJrttXois,  jc.t.A. 

7  Pol.  iy.  5.  zx.  1.  10.  So  liyy,  xzxy.  84.  Apocletos  (ita  yocant 
sanctius  concilium  ;  ex  delectis  constat  viris). 
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CHAP.  Ti.  Committee  of  Thirty  being  appointed  Ax)m  among  them.^ 
The  This  Senate,  aa  usual,  considered  matters  before  they  were 

ApoklStoL  brought  forward  in  the  Qeneral  Assembly;'  in  concert 
with  the  General,  it  summoned  the  Assembly  to  discuss 
proposals  which  needed  its  sanction;'  and  sometimes, 
whether  by  commission  or  by  usurpation,  it  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  without  consulting  the  Assembly  at 
alL^  That  it  represented  particular  noble  fBuoiilies,'  or 
that  it  was  an  aristocratic   body  in   any   other   sense 


1  Pol.  zz.  1.  TptdKovra  rmw  dxottKirmv  wpo€Xttpi<m'ro  ro^f  ffwf^hpti- 
copTos  /lerA  rov  fiatrtX.4»f,  lAv.  zxxt.  45.  Triginta  piincipes,  com  quibiu 
si  qna  vellet  coDsultaret,  delegenmt. 

This  election  was  made  by  the  Assembly.  See  Schom,  27,  note  4. 
Thirlwall,  viiL  226. 

A  passage  in  Liyy  (zlv.  28)  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  iEtolian 
Senate  was  a  body  so  large  as  to  contain  more  than  550  members  of  one 
party.  In  b.g.  167  the  Romanizing  leader  Lyldskos  procured  the  murder, 
by  Roman  hands,  of  that  number  of  citizens  of  the  patriotic  party. 
**  Quingentos  quinquaginta  principes  ab  Lycisco  et  Tisippo,  circumsesso 
senatu  per  milites  Romanes,  missos  a  Bsebio  pnefecto  pnesidii,  interfectos  ; 
alios  in  ezsilium  actos  esse. "  It  is  however  possible  that  the  meeting  may 
really  have  been  one  of  the  Popular  Assembly,  and  that  Livy  uses  ^na^u9 
vaguely,  as  Polybios  once  at  least  (xziiL  9)  does  fiov\tvn(pioy.  Still  a 
Senate  of  a  thousand  members,  the  number  most  naturally  suggested,  is 
quite  possible  according  to  Greek  ideas. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  of  Polybios  (iv.  5),  otfrc  Kotriiy  r£y 
Alro»A0»v  irposi^^dfitpoi  <r6yoior  oCrt  roa  inroKX^rois  <rvfAfierQlB6pr€S,  K,r,K 
and  (zz.  10)  f^  ^«lf>  tairdv  koI  roi^t  dlxoicXifrovf  iroii(<rc<y  rd  xposr€tTT6fi€ve^ 
xposH^ifrOai  8^  wo!  rtiy  froAAcSy,  ci  /ti^XAci  levpcoBiiytu  rd  wapayytXX6fA€ytu 
Drumann  (p.  504)  says,  "Die  Apocleten  unterschieden  sich  darin  von  den 
Demiurgen  der  Achaer,  dass  sie  in  dringenden  Fallen  im  Namen  des 
Yolkes  beschliessen  durften."  But  the  Achaian  parallel  to  the  Apokletoi 
is  not  the  Bdmiouigoi,  but  the  Senate,  which  doubtless  did  often  receive 
such  a  delegated  power  from  the  Assembly. 

>  PoL  zx.  10.     Liv.  zzzvi  28,  29.     See  above,  p.  884. 

^  See  Livy,  zxzv.  84.  The  Apokletoi  here  decree  certain  important 
military  ezpeditions,  for  which  secrecy,  or  rather  treachery,  was  needed. 

'  Schom,  p.  27.  "  Dieser  [Rath]  scheint  die  edlen  Geschlechter  vertre- 
ten  und  aus  der  Haiiptlingen  bestanden  zu  haben. "  If  Schom,  as  Bishop 
Thirlwall  suggests,  gets  his  '*  Hauptlinge  "  from  Livy's  Triginta  Principes 
just  quoted,  it  is  really  a  very  slight  foundation  to  build  on.  The  word 
Principes  is  constantly  used  by  Livy  to  denote  men  of  influence  in  a 
commonwealth,  whether  actually  in  office  or  not. 
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than  that  in  which  all  iEtolian  and  Achaian  institutions  chap.  vi. 
may  be  called  practically  aristocratic,  is  an  idea  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  other  Magistrates,  besides  Magi- 
the  General,  we  find  but  few  notices.  There  was  a  body  ®^™*®"' 
called  Synedroi/  and  another  body  called  Nomographoi." 
It  would  be  a  natural  guess  that  the  Synedroi  were,  like 
the  Achaian  D^miourgoi,  the  Assessors  or  Ministers  of 
the  General,  but  our  only  notice  represents  them  as  a 
Court  acting  with  the  General  to  take  cognizance  of  cases 
of  piracy."  In  iEtolia  such  a  function  may  well  have 
been  vested  in  the  Executive  Government  of  the  League ; 
probably  no  inferior  power  would  have  been  able  to  act 
with  efficiency  on  those  occasions  when  the  national 
interest  required  that  the  national  tendency  to  plunder 
should  be  restrained.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the 
Synedroi  were  a  permanent  Magistracy,  and  not  merely 
appointed  on  occasion.  The  language  used  about  the 
Nom(^raphoi^  seems  to  show  that  the  iEtolian  state- 
papers  were  revised  at  certain  times,  when  these  officers 
had  to  insert  such  laws,  treaties,  and  other  public  acts,  as 
had  been  passed  since  the  last  revision.  It  certainly  im- 
plies that  they  were  a  regular  permanent  Magistracy.  b.o.  205. 
Therefore  when  we  read  of   Dorimachos  and  Skopas*^ 

>  Boeckh,  C.  I.  2850,  8046  (vol.  ii  p.  280,  682),  of.  i.  867. 

*  lb.  8046. 

*  The  T^ians  in  the  one  case  and  the  Eeians  in  the  other  obtain  from  the 
^tolian  Assembly  letters  of  protection  against  ^tolian  inroads.  Any  cases 
of  infraction  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  General  and  Synedroil  2850.  tl  94 
ris  Ka  Hyp  ro^s  KeiovSf  rSy  ffrfwraiyhv  etc)  rdv  ii^dpxovTa  rd  hf  AlrtiKicw 
Keeray6fuya  Kara^ucdfotTa  iciptov  cT/mv,  ica2  roi)s  trvv^Hpovs  KaraJ^iKd(ovras 
ro7s  Ktlois  rcbr  twv  iy6vrcfp  adrods  (ofilat^f  Ay  Ka  9oKifxdC»vrij  Kvptovs  tjfuty. 
8046.  c2  94  rls  Ka  dyp  If  wdro^t  If  rd  4ic  ras  1^6^J0s  If  x^^f  '''^  A^*^  in/poKfi 
iaf€tirp4ia<r€af  rdy  iy9uti/i<rayTa  vp6s  avy49povs  d«l  ro^s  iydpxovs, 

*  The  TSian  decree  is  thus  ordered  to  be  enrolled.  lb.  8046.  Svctt  9k 
Ktd  cif  rods  v6fiovs  Korax^piff^p  d  dyt4ptMrt5  Koi  d  dtrvKia,  roi)i  KeercunMpras 
ro/ioypdi^vs  Koraxvp^lai,  ^ft  Ka  al  pofioypa/ptai  yt»cnfT€u,  tls  roi^s  v6fiovs. 

*  Pol.  xiii.  1.  Ol  AlrwXol  .  .  .  oIk€(ws  9iaK9(fi9yoi  irp6s  KaiyorofjJay  riis 
ohcflas  froXiTc/af,  tlXoyro  yoftoypd^vs  AopffMxoy  ico2  ^4way,  .  .  .  ot  ical 
xapaXafiSyrts  ri^y  i^ovaiay  rcn^r  iypK^ay  v6funts. 
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CHAP.  VI.  effecting  large  changes  in  the  iEtolian  laws  by  virtue  of  this 
office,  we  may  believe  that  they  were  appointed  Nomo- 
graphoi  with  enlarged  and  unusual  powers,  but  not  that  the 
office  itself  was  something  extraordinaiy  or  occasionaL 

Powers  At  the  head  of  the  League,  as  in  Achaia  and  elsewhere. 

General,  stood  the  Federal  General  His  main  powers,  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  diplomatic,  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
General  of  the  Achaians.  He  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  League,  and  represented  it  in  negociations  with  foreign 
powers.  But  what  we  may  call  his  paxHamentaryftmctions 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Achaian  chief  magistrate.  In  Achaia  we  have  seen  that 
the  General  was  required  to  be  an  effective  speaker  in 
the  Assembly,  like  our  own  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  the  formal  Presidency  was  vested  in  his 
Ministers.^  In  iEtolia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General  ap- 
pears to  have  been  strictly  the  President  of  the  Assembly,* 
and,  being  President,  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  give 
any  opinion  on  questions  of  peace  and  wan'  We  may  take 
for  granted  that  an  iEtolian  General  would  be  h,T  more 
likely  to  take  the  warlike  than  the  peaceful  side  of  any 
such  question ;  such  would  doubtless  be  the  bias  of 
the  mass  of  the  Assembly  also;  it  was  therefore  wisely 
provided  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  have  their 
passions  yet  further  roused  by  inflammatory  harangues 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
the  restriction  seems  also  to  point  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  the  General  and  his  high  powers  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  Achaian  body.     As  Presi- 

'  See  above,  p.  296,  7. 

*  Liy.  xxxL  82,  where  the  General  Damokritos  clearly  acts  as 
President. 

'  Liy.  XXXV.  25.  Bene  comparatum  apud  ^tolos  esse,  ne  Pnetor,  qunm 
de  bello  consuluisset,  ipse  sententiam  diceret. 

Some  editions  have  Aehaoa,  but  it  is  clear  that  no  reading  but  jStdoB 
has  any  force.     On  the  causes  of  the  restriction,  see  Thirlwall,  viii.  227. 
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dent  of  the  Assembly,  he  could,  as  we  have  seen,  summon  chap.  vi. 
extraordinary  Meetings.^    He  was  elected^  at  the  regular 
Autumnal  Congress,  and  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
his  office  the  same  day,'  without  the  delay  which  took 
place  between  the  election  of  an  Achaian  General  and  his 
actual  entrance  upon  office.     Besides  the  General,  there  Com- 
were,  as  in  Achaia,  a  Commander  of  Cavalry  and  a  Secre-  cavalry, 
tary  of  State.    These  three  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  ^17^?^^ 
three  chief  officers  of  the  Republic/  state. 

Our  notices  of  the  internal  constitution  of  iEtolia  are  so  Foreign 

Policv 

slight,  and  they  present  so  few  important  points  of  contrast  of  the 
with  that  of  Achaia,  that  a  more  interesting  field  of  inquiry  I'®**'!®- 
is  opened  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  League. 
One  point  which  calls  for  special  examination  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  League  to  those  non-iEtolian  states  which 


1  See  above,  p.  S86. 

*  Tittmann  (Staatsverfassang,  887)  and  Dr.  Schmitz  (Diet.  Ant.  art 
iStolicum  Foedufi)  infer  from  an  obscure  passage  of  Hesychios  (v.  Kudfujf 
war pl^)  that  "  the  Assembly  nominated  a  number  of  candidates,  who  had 
then  to  draw  lota,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean  was  strategua. "  The 
passage  in  Hesychios  is,  Kvdfttp  irarp/y.  So^oicX^f  MeKtdyptft,  ds  Koi  rair 
Alrwhuy  rAs  dpx^s  KvafxtvSvrcty'  9i9K\i^povy  Si  adria  Kv^^f  /rol  6  t6v  Ktvxdy 
Xafio^y  iKdyxayty'  ifdryu  hh  roi^s  xP^^^h  ^'  *^  ^^  ^^'^XV  Kvafio06\oy 
Sucacrrify.  There  is  not  a  word  here  about  the  Assembly  nominating 
candidates  who  drew  lots.  If  the  words  of  H^ychios  prove  anything, 
they  prove  that  the  election  of  all  ^Etolian  magistrates  was  left  wholly  to 
the  lot.  To  make  us  accept  so  improbable  a  story,  we  should  need  some 
much  better  authority  than  Hesychios.  The  lot  was  never  applied,  even 
at  Athens,  to  really  important  offices,  like  that  of  General,  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  it  in  Polybios  or  any  trustworthy  author.  No  doubt 
Sophokles,  as  usual,  transferred  the  practice  of  Athens  in  his  own  day  to 
the  mythical  days  of  ^tolia,  and  Hesychios,  by  way  of  explanation, 
transferred  it  to  historical  ^tolia  also. 

'  Pol.  ii.  8.  A4oy  rg  /card  v69as  iifi4p^  ytviaBai  riiv  aTpco-cy  koI  r^t 
Top^Xif^iy  rris  dpxrjs,  KoiBdirwp  iOo%  i<rT\y  AlruXoTs.  iv.  67.  '  iropd  Bh  rots 
hJtrwXots  49iy  T»y  iipx^^^f^v  KoBtiKivrtty  arpaniy^s  ifp40ri  AopifMXos,  Bs 
vapavrlKa  n)y  dpx^y  xapa\afi<iSy,  icr.A. 

*  Pol.  xzii.  15.  Liv.  zxxviiL  11.  The  iBtolians  (b.c.  189)  are  required 
to  give  hostages  to  Rome,  but  these  three  great  officers  are  exempt. 

Z  2 
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CHAP.  Yi.  were  induced^  or  more  often  compelled,  to  become,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  members  of  it.  The  history  of 
^  jEtolia  is  conspicuously  a  history  of  annexation.  So,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  histoiy  of  Achaia  also.  From  Markos 
to  PhilopoimSn  the  League  was  ever  extending  itself  over 
a  wider  territory,  ever  increasing  the  number  of  the  cities 
which  formed  its  component  members.  Some  of  the 
Achaian  annexations  may  have  been  unjust  and  impolitic ; 
those  at  all  events  were  so  which  were  effected  against  the 

Contrast     wiU  of  the  annexed  cities.     But  it  does  not  appear  that 

until 

Achaia.  ^^J  ^^^Jy  when  ouce  admitted,  by  whatever  means^  into  the 
Achaian  League,  was  ever  placed  in  a  position  of  depen- 
dence, or  of  any  kind  of  formal  inferiority  to  those  cities 
which  were  in  the  League  before  it  The  object  of  the 
League  was  to  unite  Achaia,  Peloponnesos,  if  possible  all 
Greece,  in  a  single  free  and  equal  Federation.  The  end 
at  least  was  noble,  even  if  over-zeal  sometlttf^s  misled 
Achaian  statesmen  into  the  employment  of  questionable 
means.  But  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  charity,  to  attribute  such  a  broad  and  enlightened 
patriotism  to  the  brigands  of  the  ^tolian  mountains. 
It  is  true  that  their  character  is  known  to  us  only  from 
the  descriptions  of  enemies,  and  something  may  fairly  be 
abated  from  the  general  pictures  of  ^Etolian  depravity^ 
which  we  find  in  our  Achaian  informants.  But  the  facts 
of  the  case  plainly  show  both  that  powerful  men  in  ^tolia 

1  Pol.  ii.  45.  Alr»\di  9uk  rf^y  iyupvToy  dSucieip  ml  TK^wt^tay,  k.t.K. 
Cf.  iz.  84,  et  seqq.  zyiii.  17,  and  especially  iy.  3.  dripuiifi  (Avt  fiioy^  k.t.\. 
The  favourite  process  of  **  rehabilitation  "  has  not  failed  to  be  extended  to 
the  ^tolians.  They  have  found  vigorous  advocates  in  Lucas  (Ueber 
Polybius  Barstellung  des  Aetolischen  Bundes.  Koni^berg.  1827)  and 
Brandstater  (Die  Geschichten  des  Aetolischen  Landes,  Volkes,  und  Bundes. 
Berlin.    1844). 

No  doubt  the  judgement  of  Polybios  about  the  ^tolians,  just  like  his 
judgement  about  Kleomen^  must  be  received  with  some  caution  ;  but  I 
see  nothing  to  shake  one's  general  confidence  in  his  narrative.  The  worst 
deeds  attributed  to  the  ^tolians  are  too  clear  to  be  denied. 
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could  yenture  upon  the  grossest  breaches  of  International  chap.  vi. 
Law  -without  anj   fear  of   restraint    from  the  national 
Groyemment/  and  also  that  the  ayowed  policy  of  the 
Groyermuent  itself  was  seldom  swayed  by  any  regard  to 
good  faith  or  to  the  rights  of  others.     Notwithstand* 
ing  the  gallant  behayiour  of  their  ancestors  both  in  the 
Lamian  and  in  the  Gaulish  War,  the  iEtolians  of  the  ^tolian 
times  with  which  we  haye  most  to  do  could  make  less  against 
claim  than  any  other  people  in  Greece  to  a  character  for  ^™®*^' 
extended  Hellenic  patriotism.     The  Greek  commonwealth 
which  deliberately  introduced  the  strong  arm  of  Bome 
into  Grecian  warfare  *  was  far  more  guilty  than  eyen  the 
commonwealth  which  gaye  up  Akrokorinthos  to  the  Mace- 
donian.    Long  before  that  time,  ^tolia  had  agreed  upon 
a  partition,  first  of  Akamania  and  then  of  Achaia,  with 
a  Macedonia||i|JBg;'  she  now  agreed  with  Rome  to  make  b.o.  211. 
a  Be]^j^MH|vt8  at  the  expense  of  Akamania'  and 
other ^mUlFsiateSy  in  the  course  of  which  the  soil  of 
the  conquered  countries  was  to  remain  an  iEtolian  pos- 


1  See  above,  p.  835.  Compare  the  carious  declamation  of  Philip  in  Pol. 
xvii.  5.  Tois  AJrwAoiS  ItSos  ihrdpx*i  M^  lUvoy,  irp6s  ots  itv  ctdrol  troKtfi&atf 
rodrovs  aiho^  Hytiy  icai  rify  roituv  ^^po*'*  (iAA^  Kh'  tr^pol  rtycs  ToAe/MMri 
irp^s  cUXy^Aovt,  6vr€S  AlrofXHy  <pi\oi  irol  <r6/ifiaxoif  firi^ky  '^rrov  i^ttycu  rots 
Alreo\oh  Aytv  Kotyou  96yfiaros  Koi  vapcTyeu  J^ufHndpoif  rois  iroAc/tiov<riv  KciX 
T9)y  X^f <^  Ay^iy  ti)v  dtfju^vripWf  &st9  irapcl  /tcK  roiS  AitmAoTs  fiifre  <ptXias 
8povs  ihdpx^^y  m4^'  ^X^P^'*  ^^^^^  vacrt  'raits  dfuptfffiriTovai  ircpi  riyos  ^TolfMOVS 
ix^poiis  cTkcu  radrovs  Koi  voKtfilovs.  Brandstater  (272)  calls  on  us  to  dis- 
tingaish  between  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals  and  the  national 
action  of  the  League,  but  the  charge  is  that  the  Federal  Government  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals. 

*  The  first  diplomatic  intervention  of  Rome  in  Grecian  affairs  was  indeed 
made  at  the  intercession  of  Akamania  (see  the  next  Chapter),  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  in  support  of  Akamania  against  ^tolia.  But 
the  iEtolians  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  bring  Roman  fleets  and  armies 
into  Greece,  and  the  first  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  destmction  of  Grecian 
cities  in  partnership  with  Roman  commanders. 

*  Pol.  ii.  48,  45.   ix.  88.     See  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Pol.  ix.  88.  xi.  5.  So  Livy,  xxvi.  24.  Darent  operam  Roman!  ut 
Acamaniam  ^toli  haberent. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Compari- 
son be- 
tween 
i£tolian 
and 

Achaian 
annexa- 
tions. 


Contintiity 
of  the 
Achaian 
territory ; 
scattered 
nature 
of  the 
^tolian. 


Beesion,  while  the  moveable  spoil  was  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  barbarians  of  Italy/  Aratos  oiade  at  least  no  such 
infamous  terms  as  these  with  his  Macedonian  patron.  In 
all  this  we  see  a  system  of  mere  selfish  aggrandizement^  quite 
different  even  from  the  mistaken  policy  which  occasionally 
led  Achaian  statesmen  to  enlarge  their  League  by  the 
incorporation  of  unwiUiii^  members.  The  annexations 
made  by  Achaia  were  at  least  made  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality ;  the  annexations  of  iEtolia  were,  in  many  cases, 
simple  conquests  by  brute  force.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  were  wide  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  an- 
nexed countries,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  ^toUan  state. 
That  relation  seems  to  have  varied,  from  full  incorporation 
on  equal  terms,  to  mere  subjection,  veiled  under  the 
specious  forms  of  dependent  alliance.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Achaian  Lei^|^|^|^^he  generous 
principles  which  it  profSessed^  an< 
it  acted,  had  a  great  advantage  in 
territory.  The  League  gradually  spread  itself  over  all 
Peloponndsos ;  under  more  favourable  circumstances  it 
might  have  spread  itself  over  all  Greece ;  in  either  case 
its  territory  would  have  been  one  continuous  sweep,  an 
inestimable  advantage  in  the  process  of  fusing  the  whole 
into  one  political  body.  No  Achaian  citizen,  however 
remote,  had,  in  the  best  days  of  the  League,'  to  cross  a 
foreign  territory  in  order  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government.  No  Achaian  citizen,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  people  of  Aigina,  had  to  expose  himself. 


^  Pol.  ix.  39.  (Speech  of  Lykiskos  the  Akamanian.)  "Hhi  xof^pifyrai  fUy 

*AvTtKvp4w¥  ir6\iy,  4^ayhpmro9t(r^woi  fur^  *Pvfiaitty  oMiy,  Koi  rd  fi^ 
riKva,  ical  rds  yvpaueas  dwdyovai  'Pw^ioi,  T€ur6fA€va  9ri\oy6ri  ftrep  tMs  icrt 
rdffx^ty  rots  Oir3  rdx  r£y  <UAo^i;A«v  wt<ro€<rty  i^ovalas*  rd  S*  49d^  tcKjipoyo- 
tioDci  r£y  "/irvxriitSroiy  Alru\oL 

«  The  outlying  cantons  of  Pleurdn  and  HSrakleia  are  exceptions,  but 
they  were  united  to  tlie  League  only  in  very  late  times. 
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even  dnring  the  shortest  voyage,  to  the  risk  of  capture  by  ohap.  ti. 
sea.  Achaia  then  knew  only  two  forms  of  political  con- 
nexion— the  alliance  of  wholly  independent  powers  on 
equal  termSy  and  the  incorporation  of  cities  as  equal 
members  of  the  national  Achaian  League.  But  the 
^tolian  possessions  and  alliances  were  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  Greece,  inland  and  maritime.  Mantineia  ^  in 
her  Arkadiau  valley,  Teds '  in  the  middle  of  the  ^gsean, 
Eaos'  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis^  all  were  compelled, 
or  found  it  expedient,  to  enter  into  some  relation  or 
other,  be  it  subjection,  alliance,  or  incorporation,  with 
the  iEtolian  Federation.  Not  was  the  League  less  busy 
in  extending  its  borders  nearer  home.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  incidentally  to  mention  some  of  the  iEtolian 
acquisitions  in  central  Greece,  such  as  Naupaktos,  Hd- 

liadaL    Even  the  whole  Boeotian 
itered  into  relations  with  iEtolia 
whicHWPto^RTe  been  more  intimate  than  those  of 
mere  alliance  between  two  independent  powers/    Delphi 
must  have  been  seized  upon  in  some  way  or  other,  as  the 
Temple  and  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  are  spoken  of  as  b.o.  220. 
at  one  time  needing  deliverance  from  iEtolian  bondage/ 
Now  these  annexations  were  made  in  various  ways.    Some  Variety  of 
of  them  were    simple   conquests;    in  others,  including,  [J^the"^ 
strange  to  say,  Mantineia,^  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  ^tolian 

^  As  also  Tegea  and  Orchomenos.    Pol.  ii  46. 
'  And  Keds  ;  see  above,  p.  833. 

*  As  also  Lysimacheia  and  EalchMdn.  Pol.  xv.  28.  Kios  had  an  ^tolian 
Governor ;  orparrfyov  imp*  kirtoKuv  iv  adrp  iiarpifioyros  leal  xpottrr&ros 
r£y  Koip£p.  This  is  something  more  than  the  mere  commander  of  a 
Federal  garrison.  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  i.  513)  seems  to  take  him  for 
the  General  of  the  League. 

4  Pol.  XX.  5.  Upos4y€ifiay  AirwXoif  r6  tdvos.  See  above,  p.  162,  and  the 
next  Chapter. 

*  Pol.  iv.  26.     See  above,  p.  142. 

*  PoL  ii.  67.  lAamivM  .  .  .  iyKafrdKiftim^s  ri^v  fterd  r»p  ^Kxaimv  toAi- 
Tc/oy  iB^Xovriiv  AItv\o7s  iv^x^Ui^^oiv  o^oO;  icol  ri^y  vofrpida. 
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ciHAP.  Yi.  have  deliberately  preferred  the  iEtoIian  to  the  Achaian 
connexion.  Between  these  two  classes  would  come  two 
others;  namely  those  cities  which,  like  H6rakleia^  were 
united  indeed  by  force,  but  still  on  terms  which,  nomi* 
nally  at  least,  included  political  incorporation,^  and  those 
which,  like  Teds  and  Keds,  merely  found  some  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  iEtolian  League  to  be  better  than 
exposure  without  defence  to  unrestrained  ^Etolian  in- 
cursions. It  almost  naturally  follows  that  allies  or  sub- 
jects gained  in  so  many  different  ways  were  admitted  to 
union  with  the  League  on  widely  different  terms.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  the 
League  was  always  determined  solely  by  the  way  in  which 
they  were  acquired.  Geographical  position  would  haye 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  Nau- 
paktos  and  H^rakleia  could  be  really  ifljteporated  as 
component  members  of  the  League,  ahl^HHBMtially 
evident  that  Teds,  Kios,  and  Mantineia  coimHHr  And 
again,  in  many  cases  of  absolute  conquest  or  of  forced 
adhesion,  the  existing  inhabitants  may  well  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by 

Differ-       iEtoliau  settlcrs.'    Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  ^tolian 

oiices  of 

position  treaty  with  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Aigina,  and  doubt- 
conqiwred  ^^^  ^^  other  conquered  places  also,  were  regarded  as  part 
Stetes.  of  the  moveable  spoil,  and  were  sold,  or  put  to  ransom,  by 
their  Roman  owners.'  The  ^Etolians  must  therefore,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  have  entered  on  possession  of  empty 
cities  and  districts,  which  they  doubtless  speedily  filled  with 
inhabitants  of  their  own  nation.  An  Akamanian  town 
which,   by  such  a  process,  became  iGtolian,  w^as  doubt- 

'  On  H6rakleia  see  above.  Compare  their  attack  on  Mede6n,  Pol.  ii  2. 
AtTwA.ol  o*9a/jLus  9wdfityoi  ircTcrcu  Mt^Myiovs  fierix^^y  <r^t<ri  r^s  adr^s 
iroKeTflas  iTefid\ovro  Kvrd  Kpdros  ikuy  adTo6f. 

*  In  Pol.  ix.  S9  the  word  KXripoyofuiy  at  once  suggests  the  Athenian 
KXtlpovxtcu, 

•  See  Pol.  ix.  42.  xi.  6.  xxui.  8. 
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less  freely  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  other  iEtolian  chap.  vi. 
cantons.  And^  eyen  when  the  former  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases 
in  which  incorporation  on  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  terms 
may  have  suited  ^tolian  policy  better  than  simple 
dominion.  Important  points  like  Naupaktos  and  H6ra- 
kleia  could  not  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  discontented 
subjects ;  their  inhabitants  must  either  be  expelled '  or  be 
conyerted  into  willing  Confederates.  These  yarious  con- 
siderations, combined  with  such  little  direct  eyidence  as 
we  possess,  will  lead  us  to  prefer,  among  the  yarious 
opinions  on  the  subject,  that  which  holds  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  acquired  territories  and  the  original 
Mtohsk  yaried  from  absolute  equality  to  absolute  sub- 
jection. Cities  on  the  iEtolian  border,  whether  repeopled 
by  iEtoMan  settlers  or  not,  were  fully  incorporated  with 
the  League ;  their  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  as  iEtolians,' 
and  iBtoUan  Federal  Assemblies  were  held  within  their 
walls.'  Distant  cities,  which  could  not  be  really  incorpo- 
rated, to  which  the  offer  of  the  iEtolian  political  franchise 
would  haye  been  simply  a  mockery,  receiyed  charters  of 
security  against  iEtolian  rapine,  together  with  admission 

1  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Phthidtic  Thebes.  This 
city  was  held  by  the  ^tolians  (Pol.  y.  99.  KOfrtx^vrw  adn)v  t&¥  Air«AMir), 
when  it  was  taken  by  King  Philip,  the  inhabitants  enslaved  (Pol.  y.  100), 
and  Macedonian  settlers  pnt  in  their  places.  As  Philip  and  his  allies 
had  engaged  to  liberate  all  cities  annexed  to  ^tolia  against  their  wiU, 
either  the  then  population  of  Thebes  must  have  been  ^toliau,  or  else 
Philip  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  breach  of  faith  than  seems 
likely  at  that  stage  of  his  reign. 

*  In  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  2352  (voL  ii.  p.  882),  which  contains 
the  Keian  decree  in  return  for  the  Naupaktian  and  Pan-iEtolian  decrees 
already  quoted,  the  Naupaktians  are  at  least  included  under  the  word 
AIt»\oL  In  fact  we  shall,  as  we  go  on,  find  two  Naupaktian  citizens, 
Eleonikos  and  Agelaos,  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  MtoViB, ;  Agelaos 
even  rose  to  the  office  of  GeneraL 

'  The  Federal  Government,  and  apparently  the  Federal  Assembly  also, 
transact  business  at  Hypata.     Pol.  zz.  9.   zxi.  2,  3. 
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cuAP.  Ti.  to  tbe  private  rights  of  citizenship,  either  throughout 
iBtolia  or  in  some  particular  JBtolian  canton.  The  T^ian 
or  Keian  aUy  had  probably  no  great  deaire  for  a  yote  in 
the  iEto)ian  Federal  Assembly  which  he  could  hardly 
ever  exercise.  But  it  was  a  great  matter  for  him  to  be 
guaranteed,  even  if  it  were  by  payment  of  tribute,  against 
the  ravages  of  iBtolian  privateers ;  and  it  was  something 
for  him  to  find  himself,  at  that  point  of  iBtolia  which  he 
was  most  likely  to  visit,  dealt  with,  not  as  a  foreigner,  but 
as  one  clothed  with  all  the  private  rights  of  a  Naupaktian 
citizen.  Important  outlying  points,  inland  or  maritime, 
points  suited  to  act  as  checks  upon  enemies  or  to  be  made 
the  starting-points  for  plundering  excursions,  seem  to  have 
been  seized  upon  without  scruple ;  and  these,  whether  their 
inhabitants  received  any  sort  of  franchise  or  not,  were 
held  as  iEtolian  outposts,  defended  by  iEtolian  garrisons, 
and,  sometimes  at  least,  paying  tribute  to  the  iEtolian 
Treasury.^  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Arkadian 
town  of  Phigaleia ;'  such  was  also  most  probably  the  case 
with  the  island  of  Kephall^nia.'   These  various  kinds  of 

^  The  ^tollan  garrison  and  governor  of  Kios  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. So  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  speak  of  the  cities  in  their  several 
territories  which  the  iBtolians  have  seized  (cf  rim  Kar4x<nfrar  adrmp 
AlrwKol  x^9^  ^  ir^Xiy),  and  go  on  to  speak  of  ^tolian  aggressions  in 
general ;  irafKtirAiy<rf»5  Z\  jcol  roi)s  i^vd  r«y  KQip&¥  i^yayKeurfityoMs  dKowrims 
/Acr^X*"'  ""i^  Air»X»y  avfiTofur^iaSf  ori  irdpras  to6tovs  duroKoraim^otMruf 
ff{f  ret  Tdrpta  iroXtrtvfiarct,  x^P*'^  ^x^*^*^  *^  w6\€is  rdr  airvv,  duppov- 
p^rovSy  d^opoKoy^ovs,  iKwB^povs  6vrcu,  ToKtrtlais  Jca2  y6fiou  xp^M^^f 
rots  warplois.  (Pol.  iv.  25.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  232.)  Flathe,  whom 
Thirl  wall  quotes,  calls  these  expressions  "  Redensarten "  (ii  237),  and 
retorts  on  Macedonia  as  an  enslaver  of  Greeks  no  less  than  ifitolia.  It 
is  however  hard  to  see  how  this  perfectly  fair  tu  quoquA  affects  the  fact 
of  ^tolian  domination. 

*  Pol.  iv.  8.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  282. 

>  Schom,  29.  Thirlwall,  u.8.  Schom's  aigoment  seems  to  me  to 
prove  that  Kephallenia  was  not  admitted  to  even  a  forced  crvfiroXfrcia. 
It  does  not  follow  that  some  cities  which  were,  like  Phigaleia,  nominally 
incorporated — ^for  Phigaleia  was  irviLiroKirtvoii^  rots  Alr«Xotf— may  not 
have  been  practically  in  the  same  subject  condition. 
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relations  between  a  dominant  country  and  its  dependen-  ohaf.  vi. 

cies  are  familiar  enough  in  our  own  political  experience. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kephalldnia  and  of  the  other  Ionian  Compui- 

soil  wilili 

Islands  are  held  by  our  own  nation  in  a  condition  ofthedif- 
dependent  alliance,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  weaker  latious^f 
ally,  does  not  differ  from  absolute  subjection.  The  in-  S"*^ 
habitants  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  legally  possess  all  the  cies. 
rights,  public  and  private,  of  British  subjects^  but  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  receiving  anything  more  than  that 
general  protection  which  is  equally  afforded  to  the  Ionian 
ally.  The  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  thou^ 
their  islands  are  not  formally  incorporated  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  not  looked  on  as  foreigners ;  their  positicm 
practically  combines  the  advantages  of  protection  and  of 
incorporation,  they  unite  the  strength  of  a  great  monarchy 
with  the  local  freedom  of  a  small  commonwealth.  We 
can  thus  easily  understand  the  great  variety  in  the  prac- 
tical condition  of  the  various  states  whidi  formed  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  iEtolian  Federation.  And  besides 
these  dependencies  and  half-incorporated  members^  iEtolia 
of  course  had,  like  other  states,  equal  allies^  united  only 
by  the  ordinary  bonds  of  international  engagements.  The 
ancient  connexion  between  ^tolia  and  her  supposed 
colony  Elis  lasted  do^n  to  the  latest  days  of  Grecian 
history ;  and,  though  the  weaker  state  doubtless  often 
humbly  followed  the  lead  of  the  stronger,  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  deviated,  in  form  at  leasts  from  the 
nature  of  a  free  alliance  between  two  independent  and 
equal  powers. 

I  have,  in  my  last  Chapter,  endeavoured  to  trace  at  Compari- 
some  length  the  points  of  analogy  and  <tiversity  between  tween 
the  League  of  Achaia  and  the  United  States  of  North  ^^y*""^ 
America.    There  are  several  points  in  which  the  League  l^nd- 
of  ^tolia  suj^sts  a  similar  comparison  with  the  Swiss 
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oHAF.Ti.  Confederation.     But  the    parallel  between  JBtolia  and 

Switzerland  is  far  from  being  so  close   bb  the  parallel 

between  Achaia  and  the  United  States.     That  the  part 

played  by  Switzerland  in  modem  Europe  is  far  more 

honourable  than  the  part  played  by  iEtolia  in  ancient 

Greece  is  a  distinction  not  directly  to  the  purpose,  as  we 

are  not  discussing  the  moral  characters  of  nations,  but 

JEtolia  and  their  political  constitutions.     But  it  is  certainly  only  in 

land  re-     the  weaker  points  of  the  Swiss  constitution,  and  in  the 

eaSi  Gather  ^^^  honourable  features  of  the  Swiss  character,  that  we 

in  their      finj  ^he  chief  points  of  likeness  to  iEtolian  models,  while 

worst 

points,       the  likeness  between  Achaia  and  America  is  mainly  shown 

Acliaia  and 

America     i^  thosc  poiuts  which  are  most  honourable  to  both  nations. 
mtiieir      jj^  ^^^  ^f  those  respects  in  which  the  League  of  iEtoUa 
differs  from  the  League  of  Achaia  it  approaches  to  the 
old  constitution  of  Switzerland.    The  iEtolians,  like  the 
Swiss,  were  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  and  their  League, 
like  that  of  Switzerland,  was  originally  an  union  not  of 
cities,  but  of  tribes  or  districts.    The  oldest  members  of 
the  Swiss  League^  the  famous  Forest  Cantons,  contained, 
and  still  contain,  no  considerable  town ;  they  still  remain 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  rural  Democracy  which  the 
world  ever  saw.    A  mountain  Democracy  of  this  sort  is 
something  very  different  from  the  Democracy  of  a  great 
Both         city ;  it  is  sure  to  be  brave  and  patriotic,  but  it  is  also 
Leagues     sure  to  contain  a  stronger  conservative,  not  to  say  ob- 
not  of       structive,  element  than  can  be  found  under  any  other  form 
Cities.       of  government.    Nowhere  does  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers meet  with  greater  reverence  than  in  a  small  com- 
munity of  democratic  mountaineers.    That  the  JBtolians 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  the  rural  Cantons 
lag  behind  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  is  no  more  than  any 
Later  civic  oue  would  naturally  expect.    In  Switzerland,  the  accession 
Switzer-  ^  ^^  considerable  towns  to  the  original  League  of  the  Forest 
land.         Cantons,  probably  saved  the  whole  body  from  reproducing 
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some  of  the  worst  features  of  iEtolian  life.    When  Bern  chap.  vi. 
attached  herself  to  the  mountain  alliance^  it  was  as  if  a.d.  1352. 
Athens  or  Corinth  had  joined  the  iEtolian  League  and 
had  become  its  ruling  spirit.    Even  the  earlier  accession  a.d.  1832. 
of  the  much  smaller  town  of  Luzem  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  League.    This  ciiric  element 
in  Switzerland  saved  her  both  from  remaining  in  perpetual 
obscurity^  like  some  of  the  Leagues  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  from  obtaming  an  importance  purely  mischievous,  Uke 
that  of  iEtolia.    And,  even  as  it  was,  the  history  of  Switz- 
erland exhibits  only  too  many  instances  of  an  iEtoIian 
spirit    The  tendency  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  regardless 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  serve,  is  the  least  disgraceful 
form  which  this  spirit  has  taken.     The  purely  conservative  Grandeur 
and  defensive  history  of  Switzerland  is  the  most  glorious  Berrative^' 
portion  of  modem  European  history.     It  is  one  tale  of^^^l^'Tof 
unmixed  heroism,  from  the  day  when  the  heroes  of  Mor-  land, 
garten  first  checked  the  course  of  Austrian  tyranny,  to  the  iseb. 
day  when  their  descendants  calmly  appealed  to  admiring 
Europe  against  the  base  perfidy  of  their  own  apostate 
citizen,  who  had  robbed  them  of  the  bulwark  which  Europe 
had  guaranteed,  and  which  the  robber  himself  promised 
to  respect  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  consummation  of 
his  crime.     But  the  warmest  admirer  of  the  brave  Con-  Aggressive 
federation  cannot  deny  that,  at  the  only  time  when  Switz-  the  Swiss 
erland  played  an  important  part    in  general  European  "^  ^^y* 
affairs,  it  was  a  part  conceived  far  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Skopas  and  Dorimachos.   The  Swiss  too  often  appeared 
in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  a  character  not  very  unlike  that  in  which  the  iEtolians 
appeared  in  the  days  of  Aratos  and  Philopoimen.    The 
betrayal  of  Lewis  Sforza  by  his  Swiss  Guards  was  an  act  a.d.  1600. 
which  required  the  devotion  of  the  Swiss  Guards  of  a  later  a.d.  1792. 
Lewis  to  atone  for  it.    The  territories  south  of  the  Alps, 
whether  possessed  by  the  Confederation  at  large  or  by 
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CHAP.  vi.  particular  Cantons,  were  won  by  aggreBsions  as  little  to  be 
A.D.  1508-  defended  as  the  annexations  of  either  Buonaparte.    Now 

1512 

that  the  Canton  of  Tieino  enjoys  equal  rights  with  its 
(German  and  Buigundian^  fellows,  no  one  would  d^rade 
the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  into  the  subjects  even  of  an 
Italian  £jng;  but  history  cannot  forget  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Switeer  was  to  the  Lombard  as  truly  an 
alien  master  as  the  Graul,  the  Spaniard,  or  the  Austrian. 
Subject  It  is  in  relation  to  these  subject  districts  that  the  resem- 
Switzer-  blancc  between  ^tolia  and  Switzerland  becomes  most 
of^StoUa.  clos^  ^e  union  between  the  original  iEtolian  Tribes 
was  indeed  far  closer  than  that  between  the  old  Thirteen 
Cantons,  closer  eyen  than  that  between  the  Achaian  Cities 
or  the  American  States.  But  while  Achaia,  like  America, 
admitted  no  members  to  the  League  except  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,'  iEtolia^  like  Switzerland  in  her  old  state, 
possessed  allies  and  subjects  in  every  conceivable  relation, 
from  equal  friendship  to  absolute  bondage.  The  state  of 
things  under  the  old  Swiss  League — the  various  positions 
of  Confederate  States,  Allied  States,  Protected  States, 
Districts  subject  to  the  League  as  a  whole,  Districts  sub- 
ject to  this  or  th^t  Canton,  Districts  subject  to  two  or 
more  Cantons  in  partnership — ^relations,  all  of  them,  which 
a  Greek  might  well  express  by  his  elastic  word  Sympolity 
— all  this  teaches  us,  better  than  anything  else,  what  was 
the  real  condition  of  the  cities,  districts,  and  islands, 
which  were  brought  into  connexion  with  iBtolia  in  such 
Swiss        various  ways  and  on  such  various  terms.     The  Swiss 

territory  • 

continu.     territory,   Confederate,  Allied,  and  Subject,  was  indeed 


ons, 


^  Burgufidiam^  not  French,  No  one  who  regards  either  the  past  or  the 
future,  will  ever  apply,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  name  "French 
Switzerland  "  to  that  part  of  the  Confederation  where  a  Romance  language 
is  spoken.    See  above,  p.  81. 

■  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  prevent  it 
from  being  looked  on  as  a  real  exception,  and  a  "Territory  "  is  simply  an 
inluit  State. 
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continuous,  or  nearly  bo/  while  the  allies  and  subjects  of  chap.  vi. 
iEtolia  were  scattered  over    the   whole   mainland    and  JStolUn 
islands  of  Greece.    This  is  the  natural  difference  between 
a  purely^  inland  country,  like  Siivitzerland,  and  one  which, 
like  iEtolia,  always  possessed  some  sea-board,  and  soon 
found  means  to  acquire  more.     But,  if  our  analogy  fails 
in  this  purely  external  and  physical  point,  the  experience 
of  our  own  nation,  or  of  any  other  nation  which  has  con- 
quered or  colonized  by  sea,  steps  in  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.   Thus  does  history  ever  reproduce  itself,  at  all 
events  within  the  great  circle  of  European  ciyilization. 
The  Greek,  the  Swiss,  the  Englishman,  are  all  beings  of 
the  same  nature,  all  possessed  of  the  same  good  and  evil 
qualities,  ready  to  be  called  out  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  excitements  and  temptations.    Till  we  learn  wholly 
to  cast  away  the    silly  distinction  of    ^'Ancient"   and 
^'Modern,"  and  fireely  to  employ  every  part  of  history  to 
illustrate  every  other  part,  we  shall  never  fiilly  take  in 
the  true  unity  of  the  political  life  of  Europe,  or  realize 
as  we  should  that  the  experience  of  man  in  times  past^ 
alike  in  great  empires  and  in  single  cities,  is  no  mere 
food  for  antiquarian  dreams,  but  is  the  truest  tmd  most 
practical  text-book  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman. 

1  Miihlhaiisen  was  an  isolated  ally  of  Switzerland,  which,  after  tho 
French  annexation  of  Elsass,  was  entirely  surrounded  by  French  territory  ; 
— ^we  are  now  unhappily  driven  to  use  nearly  the  same  language  of  Geneva 
itself.  Muhlhsusen,  by  more  recent  arrangements,  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  same  fate  as  Colniar  and  Strsjssborg. 
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HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  GREECE,  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ACHAIAN 
LEAGUE  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  8ELLAB1A.      B.C.    281 — 222. 

CHAP.  VII.  I  DO  not  propose  to  give,  in  this  and  the  following  Chap- 
ters, any  complete  narrative  of  the  later  history  of  Greece. 
Such  a  task  belongs  to  the  historian  of  Greece  or  of  the 
Greek  people,  not  to  the  historian  of  a  particular  cla^s 
of  governments.  But  a  certain  amount  of  direct  narrative 
seems  essential  at  this  stage  of  my  subject  We  have 
now  traced  out  the  origin  and  the  political  constitutions 
of  those  two  great  Federations  which  became  the  leading 
powers  in  the  last  days  of  independent  Greece.  It  seems 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  subject  to  show  their 
systems  actually  at  work,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the 
eminent  men  who  guided  their  internal  developement  and 
their  foreign  policy.  With  this  view  I  propose  to  go 
through  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  Old  Grecian  histoiy, 
passing  lightly  over  such  points  as  do  not  concern  my  ^ 

immediate  subject,  but  stopping  to  narrate  and  comment  » 

in  detail  when  we  come  across  things  or  persons  directly 
interesting  to  a  student  of  the  history  of  Federalism.^  ^ 


1  Of  this  period,  as  of  so  many  others,  we  have  no  complete  contem- 
porary history :  for  a  great  part  of  it  we  have  no  contemporary  history 
at  all.  Polybios  narrates  in  detail  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Leagues  in  B.c.  221  ;  of  the  earlier  times  he  gives  merely  an  intro- 
ductory sketch.  But  we  have  Polybios'  history  in  a  perfect  state  only 
for  about  five  years ;  from  b.o.  216  onwards,  we  have  only  fragments, 
though  very  extensive  and  important  fragments.     Down  to  B.0. 168,  we 


*■ 
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§  1.  From  th^  F<»md(U,um  of  the  Aehaian  League   3«^"* 
to  the  Deltveranee  of  Corinth,  b.c.  281—243        *•""  »' 

Greece  and 

The  first  years  of  the  growth  of  the  Aehaian  League  are  ^S^^ 
contemporaiy  with  the  inyasion  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  ^tl^ 
by  the  Gauls  and  with  the  wars  between  P^rrhos  ..nd^lu 
Antigonos  Gonatas.     I^rhos,   for  a  moment,   expeUed  ^^2- 
Antigonos  from  the  Maxjedonian  throne,  which  Antigonos  b  o  278 
^coyered  while  P^rrhos  was  warring  in  Pelopomifesos.    '  *      ' 
By  the  tmie  that  Pyrrhos  waa  dead,  and  Antigonos  again  B.a  272 
farmly  fixed  m  Macedonia,  the  League  had  grown  up  to 
maturity  as  far  as  regarded  the  cities  of  the  old  Achaia. 
*or  the  next  ten  years  also  Antigonos  had  his  hands  B.a  272- 
foU  m  other  quarters.    He  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  '''• 
Athens,  m  the  earlier  stages  of  which  the  republic  had  B.a  268- 
the   support  of  Sparta    and  Egypt      He    had  also   a  2^^* 
much  nearer  and  inoje,^angerous  enemy  in  Alexander 
the  son  of  PyrrW^o  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the 

•  iA«/i  e  nistoj^  Livy,  who,  in  Greek  matters,  commonly  followed,  and 
™  ®^  ^2!|?^™^slated,  Polybios.  From  b.c.  168  to  b.c.  146,  that  ia,  till 
p  .  ^E  loss  of  Aehaian  independence,  we  have  only  the  fragments  of 
yftos.  We  have  also  Plutarch's  Liyes  of  Aratos,  Philopoim^n,  Agis, 
peomen^  and  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.  These  are  largely  derived 
)m  contemporary  writers  now  lost,  especially  from  Phylarchos,  a  strong 
Kleomenist  writer,  and  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himself.  We  are 
thus  often  enabled  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional notices  in  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  other  writers,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Pausanias,  often  swell  into  considerable  fragments  of  histoiy.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  to  study  this  period  in  detail  is  a  very  different 
business  from  studying  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  where  a 
man  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  read  his  Thucydid^,  and  then  to  turn 
for  illustrations  to  Aristophanes  and  Plutarch.  In  the  later  period,  not 
merely  the  illustrations,  but  the  history  itself,  has  to  be  dug  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  English  scholar  will  generally  find  it  enough  to 
read  Bishop  Thirlwall's  last  volume,  accompanied  by  those  portions  of 
Polybios  and  those  lives  of  Plutarch  which  belong  to  the  subject.  Having 
comiMured  every  word  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  narrative  with  the  original 
writers,  I  can  bear  witness  to  its  unfailing  accuracy,  as  evexy  reader  can 
to  its  unswerving  impartiality  and  wisdom. 

A  A 


CBAP.  vn. 
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.  throne  of  Epeiros.    Alexander  inherited  aU  Pyrrhos*  en- 
mity towards  Antigonos,  and,  like  PyrrhoB,  he  actuafly 
Circa  B.a  succeeded  in  expelling  him  for  a  short  time  firom  Mace- 
donia.^   The  war  with  Athens,  known  as  the  Chremom- 
dean  War,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Athens,  the  placmg 
of  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  city  and  its  ports,  and 
apparently  in  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls.*    This 
was  the  hst  blow  to  the  little  amount  of  power  which 
Athens  stiU  retained.     Of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  many, 
especiaUy  Sikydn  and  Megalopolis,  were  held  by  Tyrants 
in  the  Macedonian  interest     Corinth  was  in  the  more 
singular  position  of  being  held,  not  by  a  natiye  T^nt, 
but  by  a  Macedonian  prince  of  the  royal  house,   who 
was,  virtually  at  least,  independent  of  the  Kii^.*    It  was 
held  successively  by  Krateros  (half-brother  to  Antigonos 
through  his  mother  PhUa),  by  Alexander  son  of  Krateros, 
and  by  Alexander's  widow  :^"iW    Sparta  remained  in- 
dependent, with  her  old  constitu!i»nan<l  ^^8,  with  her 
two  Kings,  her  Ephors,  and  her  Senate ;  but  she  was 
sadly  faUen  both  from  her  Hellenic  posidSjjn  ^*o^*  *°" 


state  of 
Pelopon 
n^sos. 


State  of 
Sparta. 


m.    The 
here, 

8 


from  the  purity  of  her  Lykourgeian  discipline 

old  spirit  however,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  sti 

B.C.  272.    and  she  was  able  to  drive  back  Pyrrhos  from  her  g 

with  as  much  energy  as  a  hundred  years  before  she  h 

driven  back  Epameindndas.      Still  it  marks  the  decay 

alike  of  her  power  and  of  her  discipline  that  she  had 

Fayonr-     gates  from  which  to  drive  him  back.      Thus  far,  then, 

S>n  Sr^e  circumstances  had  favoured  the  quiet  and  peaceful  growth 

Achaian     of  the  League.    Aohaia  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  but 

^^   "     all  were  so  occupied  with  what  appeared  more  important 

matters  that  there  was  little  fear  of  their  meddling  with 

her.    Such  a  period  of  danger,  ever  threatening,  but  never 

striking,  was  admirably  suited  to  strengthen  the  feeling 

of  union,  and  to  give  an  impulse  towards  good  government 

»  See  Thirlwall,  yiil  p.  98.  ■  lb.  p.  100.  •  lb.  p.  118. 
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and  improyement  of  every  kind     This  period  embraces  chap.  vn. 

the  first  twenty  years  of  the  League,  during  which,  beyond  b.c.  281- 

the  gradual  growth  of  the  League  itself,  we  have  not 

a  single  notice  of  its  history.     Then  follow  ten  years  b.c.  26i> 

during  which  all  Greece,  is  nearly  a  blank  to  us,  but  in 

the  course  of  which  one  most  important  change  was 

effected  in  the  Achaian  polity. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reyived  League  institution 
that,  instead  of  the  two  Qenerals  who  had  hitherto  been  Geneni- 
yearly  chosen,  the  Achaians  for  the  first  time  placed  at  ^^f  255. 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Commonwealth  a  single  Oeneral 
or  President  with  full  powers.  Markos  of  Keryneia^  as  he 
deserred,  was  the  first  citizen  thus  called  upon  to  wield  in 
his  own  hands  the  full  authority  of  the  state.  Polybios^ 
recOTds  the  fact  and  its  date,  but  he  giyes  no  explanation 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  great  constitutional  change. 
In  those  threatening  times,  tiie  feeling  of  union  among  the 
members  of  the  League  must  have  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  To  vest  the  chief  power  of  the  nation  in 
one  man's  hands  expressed  a  clear  national  conviction 
of  the  advantage  and  the  need  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
vigour  of  action.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  practical  evils 
may  have  arisen,  especially  in  a  Federal  state,  from  the 
existence  of  two  supreme  magistrates  with  equal  powers. 
The  working  of  the  ^tolian  Leagae,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  a  modeL  of  united  and  vigorous  action,  may 
well  have  tau^t  the  Achaians  that,  in  this  respect,  their 
constitution  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours.     Be 

^        this  as  it  may,  the  change  was  made,  and  it  was  made  at 

a  time  when  it  led  the  way  to  still  greater  changes.    From  Biogia- 

I      this  time  forward,  the  history  of  the  League  becomes  character 

1      mainly  the  bi(^r^[diy  of  several  eminent  men,  who,  in  their  Ichafan 
■      turns,  presided  over  its  councils.    This  personal  character  ^^toiy. 

*^^     of  the  Achaian  history  gives  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest, 

j  *  ii.  48. 

I  A  A  2 
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CHAP.  Yii.  an  interest  more  like  that  of  modem  histoiy,  and  one 
widely  different  firom  the  feeling  with  which  we  study 
the  records  of  aristocratic  commonwealths.  In  the  stately 
march  of  the  Roman  annals,  greater  men,  it  may  be,  than 
any  that  the  League  produced  seem  as  nothing  beside 
the  superior  greatness  of  the  commonwealth  in  and  for 
which  they  lived.  The  Roman  polity  did  not  derive  its 
impress  firom  them,  but  it  stamped  its  own  impress  upon 
them.  The  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand,  derived, 
as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  its  first  character  from  Markos  of 
Keryneia ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  its 
wider  and  more  ambitious  form,  it  was  essentially  the 
work  of  Aratos  of  Sikydn. 

Up  to  this  time  the  League  had  been  confined  to  the 
ten  cities  of  the  original  Achaia.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  extension  beyond  those  limits  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  Achaian  statesman. 
Within  those  narrow  bounds,  it  had  doubtiess  given  an 
example  of  all  those  republican  virtues  of  equality  and 
good  government  for  which  Polybios  gives  it  credit;  it 
had  already  displayed,  on  a  small  scale,  that  generous  zeal 
for  fi^edom,  that  readiness  of  exertion  for  the  freedom  of 
others,^  which  he  claims  for  it  as  its  distinguishing  virtue. 
But  the  Achaian  League  had  hitherto  been  strictly  an 
Achaian  League ;  it  had  not  aspired  to  become  a  League 
of  all  Hellas^  or  even  of  all  Pelopoxmfisos.  It  was  now 
to  receive  a  new  member  and  a  new  citizen,  who  were  to 
impress  upon  its  policy  a  wholly  different  character,  or, 
more  truly,  to  find  for  its  original  character  a  wider  field 
Results  of  action.  The  League,  by  receiving  Sikyon  into  its 
annexa-  fellowship,  ccased  to  be  Achaian  in  any  strict  ethnical 
tion  of       sense ;  it  might  now  consistently  advance  till  it  embraced 

*  PoL  ii.   42.     *AvtI  wdtrns  t^j   kwnwv  piXorifileu,  »*k  naptixopro  roTs 
vouuf  n9Koiroinnii<ri9»w.    Cf.  c.  88,  and  Plat.  Ar.  9. 
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all  PelopoBnfesos  or  all  Hellas.     And  by  receiving  Aratos  chap.  yii. 
along  with  the  city  which  he  had  delivered,  it  received  the  Sikyon 
citizen  who  waB,  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  be  the  guiding  Leagae. 
spirit  of  its  councils,  and  who  was  to  do,  for  Achaia  and  Abatos  ; 
for  all  Greece,  more  good  and  more  evil  than  any  other  influence. 
man  of  his  age. 

Aratos,  like  his  precursor  Markos,  had  learned  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  the  school  of  exile. 
His  natiye  city  Sikydn  had  once  stood  high  among  Grecian  f^p^  of 
commonwealths  of  the  second  rank,  and,  inferior  as  it  was 
to  Thebes  or  Sparta  or  Athens,  it  held  a  position  far  above 
any  of  the  towns  of  the  Achaian  shore.    The  prevailing 
blood  among  its  citizens  was  Dorian,  and  its  ancestral 
government,  when  not  interrupted  by  periods  of  tyranny 
or  revolution,  was  the  old  Dorian  aristocracy.    In  early  its  early 
times  indeed  that  aristocracy  had  been  supplanted  by  one  b.c.  g»680 
of  the  most  splendid  lines  of  Tyrants  in  all    Grecian  ■^^^' 
history.     The  reigns  of  Orthagoras  and  Myrdn  and  Elei- 
sthente  form  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  Sikydnian 
annals,  and  the  last  of  the  dynasty  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  his  blood  and  name  to  the  founder  of  the 
Democracy  of  Athens.'    In  later  times  we  find  another 
Sikydnian  statesman,  whom  the  ruling  oligarchy  branded 
with  the  name  of  Tyrant,  but  whom  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
citizens    worshipped  as  the  founder  of  their  freedom.' Enphrdu 
Euphrdn  founded  a  Democracy ;  what  was  its  later  history,  mocrwjy, 
or  how  long  it  outlived  its  founder,  we  know  not.    We  ^^  ^^^' 
read  vaguely  of  factions  and  demagogues,'  but  we  get  at 
no  details  till,  in  the  Macedonian  times,  the  unhappy  city 

1  Eleisthen^  of  Sikydn  was,  throngh  Mb  daughter  Aganstd  the  wife  of 
Megakl^  the  grandfather  of  Eleisthends  of  Athens.  See  Herod,  vi. 
126-131. 

•  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  44.     Diod.  xv.  70. 

'  Plat.  Ar.  2.     Zls  (rrdtrtis  iy4w90't  Koi  ipiXorifdas  Hjifiayvyuy. 
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CHAP.  VII .  was  handed  over  from  one  oppressor  to  another.  During 
Sikvdn  the  wars  of  the  Successors  ^ilcydn  had  its  share  of  calar 
Successore,  niities  as  well  as  other  Grecian  cities.  At  one  stage  of 
B.C.  308-  those  days  of  sorrow,  Sikyon  had  to  endure  the  ignominy 
of  being  ruled  by  a  female  usurper.  Krat^ipolis,  the  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  held  possession  of  the 
city,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  rival  of  her  fellow- 
oppressors  of  the  other  sex.^  At  another  time  it  was 
garrisoned  for  five  years  by  Ptolemy,  when  he  liberated 
Greece.'  When  D6m^trios  came  to  liberate  Greece 
back  again,"  he  not  only  expelled  Ptolem/s  garriscm,  but 
persuaded  the  Sikyonians  to  change  the  ute  of  their 
city  and  even  to  alter  its  name  to  DSm^trias.  This  isk- 
novation  probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  power  of  its 
author.  After  this,  we  find  Sikyon  in  the  hands  of  local 
oppressors,  whose  appearance  seems  to  have  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  fall  of  the  power  of  DSmdtrios  at  Ipsos.^ 
Tyrant  now  succeeded  Tyrant,  and  Tyrants,  we  nuiy  weU 
believe,  of  a  very  different  order  from  Orthagoras  and 
Kleisthenes.*  At  last  a  gleam  of  better  things  appeared 
for  a  moment.  Eie6n,  the  reigning  Tyrant^  was  slain, 
seemingly  in  some  popular  movement,  and  two  eminent 
citizens,  named  Timokleidas  and  Kleinias^  were  placed  by 


Period 
of  Local 
Tyrants, 
B.C.  801- 
251« 


*  Died.  xix.  67.  >  Died,  xx.  37. 
»  Died.  Kx.  102.     Pint  D^Str.  25. 

*  Schorn  (p.  69)  Ingeniously  infers  this  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
(Ar.  9)  that,  at  the  return  of  Aratos  in  B.C.  251,  there  were  Sikydnian 
exiles  who  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  banishment  These  fifty  years 
go  back  exactly  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ipsos. 

'  Droysen  (ii.  804,  5)  stands  up  for  them  on  the  ground  of  Strobe's 
expression  (b.  viii.  c.  6.  vol.  ii.  p.  218),  ^rvpayvi^eri  8^  irX«i<rrov  xP^voV 
dUA'  <iet  To^s  Tvpdyvovs  iiriciKtis  AyHpas  4(rx*y'  *ApaTov  S*  i-n^tayttrraroff 
K,r.\.  It  is  much  more  likely,  though  Droysen  despises  the  notion,  that 
Strabo  was  thinking  of  the  old  Orthagorids ;  and,  if  his  words  are  to  be 
construed  quite  literally,  Aratos  himself  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Tyrants.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  qf  these  Tyrants  may  have  been 
patrons  of  art — ^we  know  that  one  of  the  worst  of  them  waa  something 
of  a  philosopher — but  what  then  ? 
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common  consent  at  the  head  of  affairs/    The  exact  nature  chap.  yh. 
of  their  office  is  not  described ;  our  brief  notice  of  it  reads  Adminis- 
like  an  extraordinary  commission,  for  life  or  for  some  of  Timo- 
considerable  time,  to  reform  and  govern  the  common.  kS^^i^^ 
wealth.'      Under    their    administration    something    like 
settled  order  and  prosperity  had  begun  once  more  to 
appear,  when  Sikyon  unhappily  lost  both  her  patriotic 
magistrates.     Timokleidaa  died  ;   Eleinias  was  murdered  Tyranny  of 
by  a  citizen  named  Abantidas,  who  seized  the  l^ranny  b.c.  264.  ' 
and  again  subjected  Sikydn  to  a  reign  of  terror.     The 
friends  of  Kleinias  were  for  the  most  part  banished  or 
put  to  death ;  his  young  son "  Aratos,  then  seven  years 
old,  was  destined  to  the  same  fate  ;^  but  he  found  a  friend 
in  the  family  of  his  persecutor.     Sds6,  the  sister  of  Aban-  Escape  of 
tidas,  was  married  to  Prophantos  the  brother  of  Eleinias  ;         ^' 
the  child  sought  refuge  in  his  uncle's  house,  and  Sdsd 
found  means  to  shelter  him  from  her  brother,  and  to  send 
him  in  safety  to  Argos,  where  his  father  had  many  power- 
ful friends.     Here  he  was  brought  up  till  his  twentieth 
year.    His  literary  education  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  Education 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  neglect  may  have  been  no  at  Argos. 
real  loss.     That  Aratos  was  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
speaker  we  need  no  proof;  without  eloquence  of  some . 
kind  no  man  could  have  remained  for  life,  as  he  did,  at 
the  head  of  a  Greek  commonwealtL     Perhaps  the  very 
absence  of  rhetorical  and  sophistic  training  may  have  left 

1  By  some  strange  confusion,  Pausanlas  (ii.  8.  2)  makes  Timokleidaa, 
after  the  fall  of  Kle6n,  reign  as  joint-Tyrant  with  a  certain  EuthydSmos. 
The  people  under  ILleinias  rise  and  expel  them. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  2.  HlKovro  TtfioKKtiiay  Apx^^^"^  '^^  KXtufiay.  .  .  .  Ijhi  94 
Tiro  Tfjs  xoXiTc(oj  Kardara/orty  ^x*"'  BoKotia^s  TifioKKtl^as  ftiv  dWfloye,  ict.X. 

»  In  after  times,  the  local  legends  of  Siky6n  attributed  to  the  deliverer 
a  miraculous  origin,  like  that  of  Aristomenes  and  Alexander.  The  God 
Askl^pios  had  visited  his  mother  Aristodama  in  the  form  of  a  dragon. 
Paus.  iL  10.  8.   iv.  14.  8. 

*  Paus.  ii.  8.  2.  ''Aparov  8^  'Afica^das  ^vydHa  ivottiaw,  Ij  Ktd  9idros 
iirffx«jpi}<rcy  "^ApoTos  iO§\oyTilis,   He  was  now  seven  years  old.  Flut.  Ar.  2. 
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CHAP.  VII.  room  for  something  more  nearly  reproducing  tlie  native 
strength  of  Themistokl^s  and  Perikl^.  His  physical 
education  was  well  cared  for ;  the  future  deliverer  of  Sikyon 
and  Corinth  contended  in  the  public  games,  and  received 
more  than  one  chaplet  as  the  prize  of  bodily  prowess.  It 
is  possible  that  this  devotion  to  bodily  exercises  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  on  his  future  career.  The 
discipline  of  the  athlete  and  the  discipline  of  the  soldier 
were  inconsistent,^  and  these  early  laurels  were  perhaps 
won  at  the  expense  of  future  defeats  of  the  Achaian 
phalanx.  Further  than  this  we  have  no  details  of  his  early 
life;  but  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  vigorous^ 
active,  and  enterprising,  fiill  of  zeal,  not  only  against  the 
l^n^nts  who  excluded  him  from  his  own  home  and 
country,  but  against  all  who  bore  usurped  rule  over  their 
fellows  in  any  city  of  Hellas. 
Succession  Meanwhile  matters  in  Sikydn  went  on  from  bad  to 
at  s^Lvdn!  ^orse.  Abantidas  had  a  turn  for  those  rhetorical  exer- 
cises which  Aratos  neglected;  he  frequented  the  school 
of  two  teachers  of  the  art  named  Deinias  and  AristotelSs, 
who,  from  what  motive  we  are  not  told,  one  day  assassi- 
nated the  Tyrant  in  the  midst  of  his  studiea  His  place 
B.0. 252-1,  was  at  once  filled  by  his  own  father  Paseas,  who  was  in 
his  turn  slain  and  succeeded  by  one  Nikoklds.  The  eyes 
of  men  in  Siky6n  now  began  to  turn  to  the  banished  son 
Ezpecta-  of  their  old  virtuous  leader.  Aratos  was  looked  to  as  the 
Aratos.  future  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  Nikokles  watched  his 
course  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  proportioned  to  the 
hopes  of  those  whom  he  held  in  bondage.  But^  as  yet,  the 
Tyrant  deemed  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  youth.     Indeed  Aratos  purposely  adopted 

*  See  Plut.  Phil.  3.  The  remark  however  is  as  old  as  Homer.  II.  xxiii. 
668-671.  Certainly  Alexander  of  Macedon  (Herod,  v.  22)  and  Ddrieus  of 
Rhodes  combined  the  two  characters  (see  Orote,  viii.  217  and  cf.  x.  164), 
but  one  can  hardly  fancy  Periklds  stripping  at  Olympia. 
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a  line  of  conduct  suited  to  throw  Nikokl^s  off  his  guard,  ohap.  viz. 
He  assumed,  at  all  eyents  when  he  knew  that  agents  of 
the  Tyrant  were  watching  him,  an  appearance  of  complete 
devotion  to  youthful  enjoyments  and  friyolous  pursuits. 
Men  said  that  a  Tyrant  must  be  the  most  timid  of  all 
beings,  if  such  a  youth  as  Aratos  could  strike  fear  into 
one/  But  the  real  fears  of  Nikoklds  were  of  another 
kind.  He  did  not  so  much  dread  the  personal  prowess 
of  Aratos  as  the  influence  of  his  father^s  name  and  con- 
nexions. The  position  which  the  family  of  Kleinias  must 
have  held  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  Kings  both  of 
Macedonia  and  Egypt  were  among  his  hereditary  friends." 
We  may  see  also  the  first  signs  .of  a  weakness  which 
pursued  Aratos  through  his  whole  life,  when  we  hear  that 
he  at  first  hoped  to  obtain  freedom  for  his  country  through  Early 
royal  friendship.  To  look  for  the  expulsion  of  a  Tarrant  at  Aratos. 
the  hands  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  was  a  vain  hope  indeed.* 
It  appears  howeyer  that  the  King  did  not  absolutely  refuse 
the  new  character  in  which  the  inexperienced  youth  prayed 
him  to  appear :  he  put  him  off  with  fair  words ;  he  pro- 
mised much,  but  performed  nothing.  Aratos  then  looked 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  of  Egypt,  whose  rivalry  with 
Macedonia  seemed  to  guarantee  his  trustworthiness  as  an 
ally  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  whose  actions  did  not  always 
belie  his  pretensions.  But  in  leaning  on  i^yptian  aid 
Aratos  soon  found  that  he  was  leaning  on  the  staff  of 

1  Plut.  Ar.  6. 

'  Schom  (p.  70)  snggests,  ingeniously  enough,  that  the  connexion 
hetween  the  house  of  Kleinias  and  the  Ptolemies  began  during  the 
Egyptian  occupation  of  Sikydn  in  b.c.  308-3.  But  how  came  the  same 
iamily  to  be  on  such  terms  with  both  the  riyal  dynasties  at  once,  with  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  and  with  the  descendants  of  DSm^trios  ? 

'  Something  may  be  allowed  to  the  inexperience  of  a  youth  of  twenty ; 
it  is  indeed  hard  measure  to  hint,  as  Schom  (p.  70,  note)  does,  that  Aratos 
at  first  merely  wished  to  be  Tyrant  himself  instead  of  Nikoklls.  Every 
act  of  his  life  belies  the  imputation.  Niebuhr  (Lect.  Anc.  Hist.  ill.  277, 
Eng.  Tr. )  docs  Aratos  more  justice. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  a  broken  reed ;  whateyer  might  be  the  good  intentions  of 
Ptolemy,  he  was  far  off,  and  the  hopes  which  he  held  out 
were  slow  to  be  fulfilled.     The  young  deliverer  at  last 
learned  no  longer  to  put  his  trust  in  princes,  but  only  in 
the  quick  wits  and  strong  arms  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
exiles.    A  Siky6nian  exile  named  Aristomacbos,  and  two 
Megalopolitan  philosophers  named  EkdSmos  and  D6mo- 
phan^s,^  are  spoken  of  as  among  his  principal  advisers. 
Deliver.     The  details  of  the  perilous  night-adventure   by  which 
^kydnby  Aratos  and  his  Uttle  company  surprised  and  delivered 
^*S%     Siky6n  have  all  the  interest  of  a  romance,'    Here,  in  the 

B.C.  261.  •^  ' 

last  days  of  Greece,  our  path  is  strewed  with  tales  of 
personal  character  and  personal  adventure,  such  as  we 
have  met  with  bnt  seldom  since  we  lost  the  guidance  of 
Herodotus.  For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  that  all  Sikydn 
lay  down  at  night  under  the  rule  of  Nikpklds,  and  heard 
at  dawn  the  herald  proclaim  to  the  delivered  city  that 
Aratos  the  son  of  Kleinias  called  his  countrymen  to 
freedom*  Never  was  there  a  purer  or  a  more  bloodless 
revolution ;  Sikydn  was  delivered  witibiout  the  loss  of  a 
single  citizen ;  the  very  mercenaries  of  the  I^rant  were 
allowed  to  live,  and  NikoklSs  himself,  whom  public  justice 
could  hardly  have  spared,  contrived  to  escape  by  an  igno- 
ble shelter.  Never  did  mortal  man  win  glory  truer  and 
more  unalloyed  than  the  young  hero  of  Sikydn. 

Sikydn  was  now  free,  but  she  had  dangers  to  contend 
against  from  within  and  from  without.  Antigonos,  to  whom 
the  youthful  simplicity  of  Aratos  had  once  looked  for  help, 

^  The  names  are  variotiBly  given.  They  are  Ekdlmos  and  DImophanes 
,  in  Pol.  z.  22.  Plut.  PhiL  1.  Suidas,  v.  *iKowolfAify ;  Ekd^los  and  Mega- 
lophan^  in  Pans.  viii.  49.  2 ;  EkdSlos  in  Plut.  Ar.  5.  Buidaa  also  tuniB 
Nikokl^s  into  Neokl^ 

>  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  tell  the  tale  once  more ;  but  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch,  the  German  of  Droysen,  and  the  English  of  Thirlwall  are 
enough.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  details  rest  upon  good 
authority,  namely  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himself. 
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now  hardlj  concealed  his  enmity/    The  infection  which  chap,  til 
he  thought  he  could  afford  to  n^lect  while  it  spread  Extornal 
no  further  than  the  petty  Achaian  townships,  was  now  umtA 
beginning  to  extend  itself  to  cities  of  a  higher  ranL    And,  ^  g^^^  5^" 
within  the  walls  of  Sikydn,  Aratos  had  to  struggle  against 
diflEiculties  which  were  hardly  less  threatening.     With  the 
restoration  of  fireedom  came  the  return  of  tiie  exiles. 
Under  this  name  are  included  both  those  who  had  been 
formally  baniriied,  and  those  who  had  yoluntarily  fled 
from  the  city,  during  the  days  of  tyranny.'    Nikoklds, 
during  his  short  reign  of  four  months,  had  sent  eighty 
into  exile  ;  those  whose  banishment  dated  from  the  days 
of  earlier  Tyrants  reached  the  number  of  five  hundred,. 
Some  of  these  last  had  been  absent  from  their  country 
fifty  years.'  Many  of  these  men  had  lost  houses  and  lands, 
which  they  naturaUy  wished  to  recover,  but  which  their 
actual  possessors  as  naturaUy  wished  to  keep.    Doubtless^ 
in  so  long  a  time,  much  of  this  property  must  have 
changed  hands  more  than  once,  so  that  the  actual  pos- 
sessor would  often  be  an  honest  purchaser,  and  not  a  mere 
grantee  of  a  Tyrant's  stolen  goods.     The  young  deli- 
Terer  was  expected  to  satisfy  all  these  opposing  claims, 
as  well  as  to  guard  his  city  against  Antigonos  and  all 
other  enemies.     What  was  chiefly  wanting  for  the  former  Internal 
purpose  was  money ;  and  here  the  friendship  of  King  [^q  ^' 
Ptolemy  really  stood  him  in  good  stead.     He  obtained,  -^™*<»- 
at  various  times,  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  serenty- 
five  talents,  partly,  it  would  seem,  as  a  voluntary  gift,* 

^  Plut.  Ar.  9.     *Earifiw\€vofUyny  ftkv  i^wOw  icoU  ^yovfi4rnp  ^  *him- 

'  The  word  ^iryclr  includes  both  classes.  Hanyfled  to  escape  death, 
but  some  were  formally  banished,  ro^s  /ih^  ^{^3a\c,  ro^s  S*  cUciX^t^  [d 
'Afiarrlia$i     Plat.  Ar.  2. 

•  80  says  Plutarch  (Ar.  9) ;  but  why  did  they  not  return  during  the 
administration  of  Kleinias  and  Timokleidas  ? 

*  Plut.  Ar.  11.    ^Hxff  )*  «^T^  Koi  x^ftdrmy  ^ttpU  wmpii  rov  $uirtKiws. 
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CHAF.  VII.  partly  as  the  result  of  Aratos'  own  request,  for  which 
purpose  he  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  in  person.  By  the 
help  of  this  money  he  contrived  to  satisfy  the  various 
claimants.  Some  of  the  old  owners  were  glad  to  accept 
the  value  of  their  property  instead  of  the  property  itself; 
some  of  the  new  ones  were  willing  to  give  up  possession 
on  receiving  a  fair  price  for  what  they  resigned.  We  are 
told  that  by  these  means  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
whole  city,^  It  is  added,  as  a  proof  of  his  true  republican 
spirit;  thaty  on  being  invested  with  full  and  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  purpose,  he  declined  to  exercise  them  alone, 
but;  of  his  own  accord,  associated  with  himself  fifteen 
other  citizens  in  the  office.' 

Against  danger  from  without  Aratos  sought  for  defence 
by  that  step  which  first  brings  him  within  the  immediate 

Annexa-     sphere  of  this  history.     He  annexed  Sikydn  to  the  Achaian 

tion  of 

SiKYON  League.  This  of  course  implies  both  that  he  prevailed  on 
AcHAiAK  l^B  ^"^^  countrymen  to  ask  for  admission  to  the  Achaian 
^^^261*  ^^y»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  persuaded  the  Achaian  Government  and 
Assembly  to  grant  what  they  asked.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  debates  either 
in  the  Sikydnian  or  the  Achaian  Assembly  on  so  important 
a  proposal    The  step  was  a  bold  and  a  novel  one.    For 

^  See  Platarch  (Ar.  9-14)  and  the  well  known  passage  of  Cicero  (De 
OS,  ii.  25),  who  winds  up,  as  a  Roman  of  his  day  well  might,  **  O  yiram 
magnum,  dignumque  qui  in  no&tr&  republic^  natus  esset.  Sic  par  est 
agere  cum  dvibus,  non  (ut  bis  jam  Tidimus)  hastam  in  foro  ponere,  et 
bona  civium  Toci  subjicere  pneconis." 

'  Plut.  At.  14.  'AvoSctx^els  ydp  adroKpdrup  SfoXAcucr^f  ical  icdpios 
BXms  M  rib  ^vyodtfcdt  oucopofiUu  /iSyos  odx  ihr^/A€iy«y,  dKkd  ircyrcica/Scica 
rSr  woXiTwy  wpotKordXt^ey  iavr^,  ic.r.A.  So  Cicero,  *'Adhibuit  sibi  in 
consilium  quindecim  principes."  This  is  hardly  done  justice  to  by  Schom 
(p.  72)  in  the  words,  "  JN'ach  Hause  zuriickgekommeu  setzte  er  eine 
Commission  nieder,  an  deren  Spitze  er  selbst  trat. " 

These  internal  measures  of  Aratos,  or  some  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
later  than  the  annexation  of  Siky6n  to  the  League.  But  it  seemed  better 
to  finish  the  accoimt  of  the  deliverance  and  pacification  of  Sikydn  before 
entering  on  the  career  of  Aratos  as  a  Federal  politician. 
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a  Greek  city  willingly  to  surrender  its  fiill  and  distinct  ohav.  tii. 
sovereignty  was  a  thing  of  which  earlier  times  presented 
only  one  recorded  instance.    Corinth  and  Aigos  had  once 
remoyed  the  artificial  limits  which  separated  the  Argeian  b.o.  898. 
and  the  Corinthian  territory^  and  had  declared  that  Argos 
and  Corinth  formed  but  a  single  commonwealth.^    But  so 
strange  an  arrangement  lasted  only  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
was  offensiye  to  laige  bodies  of  citizens  while  it  did  last. 
Still  Argos  and  Corinth  were,  at  least,  both  of  them  Doric 
cities ;  their  citizens  were  kinsmen  in  blood  and  speech, 
sharing  alike  in  the  traditions  of  the  ruling  race  of  Pelo- 
ponndsos.    It  was  a  far  greater  change  when  Sikydn,  a  city  import- 
of  the  Dorian  conquerors,  stooped  to  ask  for  adnussion  to  noyelty  of 
the  franchise  of  the  renmant  of  the  conquered  Achaians,'  ^^  ^^^' 
Federalism,  as  we  haye  seen,  was  nothing  new  in  Greece, 
but  the  Federal  tie  had  as  yet  united  only  mere  districts 
or  yery  small  towns,  and  those  always  districts  or  towns  of 
the  same  people.    For  one  of  the  greater  cities  of  Greece 
to  enter  into  Federal  relations  with  cities  belonging  to 
another  division  of  the  Greek  race  was  something  alto- 
gether unknown*    But  now  the  Doric  Sikydn  was  admitted 
into  a  League  consisting  only  of  small  Achaian  town%'  any 
one  of  which  singly  was  immeasurably  her  inferior,  and 
whose  united  strength  hardly  equalled  that  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece/    The  Sikydnians  were  to  lose  their 

1  Xen.  HelL  iy.  4.  6.  See  Grote,  iz.  462.  The  change,  in  the  opinion 
of  Xenophdn  and  the  Corinthian  oligarchs,  amounted  to  a  wiping  out  of 
their  city  ;  ohrBav^fuyoi  dt^i{ofi4vify  Ti)y  T6\iy,  The  whole  description 
is  yery  carious. 

s  Pans.  ii.  8.  4«  Todt  %Kvcndovs  4s  ri  'AxomSv  <nn49ptop  iriyctyt  Ampita 
ivras. 

>  Pint.  Ar.  9.     Awpicit  trrts  vwUvo'aM  ixowrltts  Hpo/m  irol  voAirc^or 

roKh-at  yJip  ifaay  ol  toXXoIj  jct.X. 

^  lb.  Ot  [ol  *Axatoi]  TJir  fi^  wdKu  r»y  *E?Ji4rmy  dKfiijs  oMwy  olf  clirciy, 
fUpos  ^rrcr,  4w  9h  r^  r6ri  fitas  d^toKSyov  w6\ttos  <r6fiTtufrts  dfuni  9vyafAiy 
o^K  ^xorrtt. 
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national  natne^  and  being;  ^kydn  indeed  would  sarvive 
as  an  independent  canton^  untouched  in  the  freedom  of 
her  loeal  goyemment ;  but  in  all  dealings  with  other  states 
tiie  name  of  Sikydn  would  be  sunk  in  the  name  of  Achaia. 
The  warrioFB  of  Sikydn  would  be  commanded  by  Achaian 
Generals,^  and  her  interests  would  be  represented  in 
foreign  Assemblies  and  at  foreign  courts  by  Ambassadors 
commissioned  by  the  whole  Achaian  body/  Such  a  change 
must  hare  given  a  complete  shock  to  all  ordinaiy  Greek 
feeling  on  such  subjects.  The  accession  of  Sikydn  to  the 
League  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  things  in 
Greece.  No  more  striking  testimony  could  be  borne  to 
the  prudent  and  honourable  course  which  the  League  had 
hitherto  followed  within  its  own  narrow  limits.^  This  first 
extension  beyond  the  limits  of  Achaia  at  once  put  the 
League  on  quite  a  new  footing.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a 
merely  local  union ;  it  now  began  to  swell  into  Pan-hellemc 
importance.'  When  once  Sikydn  had  joined  the  League, 
other  cities  wore  not  slow  in  following  her  example.  From 
the  moment  of  the  admission  of  Sikydn,  it  was  an  under- 
stood principle  that  the  arms  of  the  League  stood  open  to 


1  Plut.  U.S.  So  Poly  bios  (ii.  88),  wSs  o9i>  kal  9iA  ri  yvv  f^ZoKovffiv  ovrol 
re  iced  t6  Xiuirbw  rX$9os  rSr  IlcXoiroi^frW  dfM  r^y  roXiretoy  rmy  *Ax«mm^ 
Kol  rijv  wposrtyopltuf  fifrti\ri^T€s  ', 

s  Plat.  Ar.  11.  'OS*  "Aparos  .  .  .  Koirtp  (rvfifioX^s  r^  koiv^  /M.€yti\as 
9c8»«Cfl)s  rjjy  iavrov  ^^cw  koI  rijy  rjjs  varpll^s  Zivofuv,  tis  ivX  rwv  hri- 
Tvx'&v^^tv  XP^^^^  Topux^y  avT^  rdv  Atl  irrptvnfyo/Orra  rwf  *KxBuAy,  tKr€ 
Avftmos,  ffre  Tptrote^f,  cfrc  futeporipeu  ritfds  &v  r^x^^  ir6K4m9, 

'  Aratos  seems  to  have  gone  to  Alexandria  in  a  paraly  private  character 
to  ask  help  of  King  Ptolemy  as  a  friend  of  his  family. 

*  See  Plutajx;h's  pan^^c  on  the  League  (Ar.  9),  and  Polybios  passim, 
especially  ii.  88  and  42. 

*  Droysen,  iL  869.  '*  Durch  den  Beitritt  von  Sikyon  und  durch  Aratos 
Verbindung  mit  Aegypten  war  die  Rolls,  welche  die  Achaier  za  iiber- 
nehmen  hatten,  bezeichnet ;  Arat  war  es,  der  die  Thatigkeit  des  Bundes 
znerst  nnd  yielleicht  nicht  ohne  Widerstreben  der  bisher  nur  fur  die 
innere  Ruhe  und  Selbststandigkeit  bedachten  Eidgenossen  nach  Anssen 
bin  wandto." 
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Teceive  any  Grecian  citj  vrhich  was  willing  to  cast  in  its  chap.  vit. 
lot  among  the  Confederates.     The  League  now  became 
the  centre  of  freedom  throughout  all  Greece ;  the  supre^ 
macy  of  Macedonia  in  Peloponft^os  was  doomed* 

Siky6n  was  admitted  to  the  League  on  perfectly  equal  Sikydn 
terms.  She  was  subjected  to  no  disqualifications  as  a  on  equal 
foreign  city,  and  she  claimed  no  superiority  on  account  of  *®™"- 
her  power  and  fame  being  so  vastly  superior  to  those 
of  any  of  the  old  Achaian  towns.  Like  other  Achaian 
cities,  she  obtained  one  vote^  and  no  more,  in  the 
Federal  Congress.  The  evil  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  already^  spoken  of  It  was  right  that  Siky6n 
should  possess  no  privilege  which  could  endanger  the 
common  rights  of  all ;  it  was  wise  to  avoid  making 
Sikydn  the  seat  of  government,  or  in  any  way  giving  her 
the  character  of  a  capital ;  but  it  was  not  abstractedly 
just  that  her  large  population  should  possess  in  the 
national  Assembly  only  the  single  vote  which  belonged 
equally  to  Dymd  and  Tritaia.'  Siky6n,  whose  strength  must 
have  been  equal  to  half,  or  more  than  half,  that  of  the 
League  as  it  then  stood,  could  at  any  moment  be  outvoted 
ten  times  over  by  the  petty  Achaian  townships.  Not 
that  we  are  at  all  entitled  to  blame,  or  even  to  wonder 
at)  the  omission.  Federalism  was  then,  not  indeed  exactly 
in  its  infancy,  but  still  making  its  first  experiment  on 
a  large  scale.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  hit  upon  every 
improvement  at  once,  and  this  particular  improvement 


1  See  aboye,  p.  372,  et  seqq. 

'  Niebuhr,  Lect.  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  277.  *'  The  Sicyonians  made  a  great 
sacrifice  in  joining  the  Achaeans,  because  each  of  the  insignificant  Achaean 
towns  had  the  same  rights  and  the  same  votes  as  Sicyon,  which  was  itself 
as  large  as  several  of  the  Achaean  towns  put  together.  Achaia,  on  the 
other  hand,  gained  considerably  by  the  accession."  This  is  perfectly  true 
as  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Sikydn 
gained  also  by  the  union,  even  if  it  were  not  made  on  perfectly  equitable 
terms. 
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PHAP.  VII.  had  been  as  yet  suggested  by  no  practical  necessity.  To 
give  Sikydn  a  double  vote  would  haye  seemed  to  sin  against 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  among  all 
the  members  of  the  League.  We  may  well  believe  that» 
though  the  accession  of  Sikydn  was  such  a  clear  gain  to 
the  League,  there  were  Achaians  who  looked  on  its  admis* 
sion  on  any  terms  as  a  sort  of  favour.  A  proposal  for 
giving  Sikydn  a  double  vote  in  the  Federal  Congress  would 
doubtless  have  met  with  great  opposition,  and  would 
probably  have  shipwrecked  the  whole  scheme  of  annex- 
ation. It  is  still  more  probable  that  the  thought  of  such 
a  proposal  never  occurred  either  to  Aratos  or  to  any 
one  else. 


B.0. 251-       For  five  years  Aratos  remained,   either   officially   or 

^^^'  through  his  personal  influence,  at  the  head  of  the  local 

Poflition     Sikyonian  government,  the  Governor,  so  to  speak,  of  the 

State  of  Sikydn,  but  only  a  private  citizen  of  the  Achaian 

League.    Now  it  was  that  he  pacified  the  factions  in  his 

native  city  ;  now  it  was  that,  while  serving  in  the  Achaian 

cavalry,  he  won  the  admiration  of  his  new  countrymen  by 

his  strict  discipline  and  punctual  obedience  to  orders. 

The  deliverer  and  leader  of  Sikydn  was  never  wanting,  as 

his  biographer  tells  us,  even  when  command  was  vested 

His  rela-    in  citizens  of  the  pettiest  Achaian  towns.^    We  can  well 

Antigonos  understand  with  what  eyes  King  Antigonos  watched  his 

Ptolemy,    growing  fame.    He  did  not  however  profess  open  enmity  ; 

he  rather  professed  his  admiration  of  the  young  statesman; 

he  showed  him  marked  personal  honours;'  he    talked 

1  See  above,  p.  866. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  15.  'Ayrtyoyos  8*  6  jSeurxAcdf  dvUifityos  h^  adr^  xa)  jSovX^- 
H€V05  4  firrJiryuy  SXms  if  piXltf,  vpis  cairhv  ^  Zm^AxX^w  wpds  rbv  UroKtyjoSow 
SXKas  T«  ^iXcufBpwxlas  iyt^tlKuvro  firj  vdyv  Tposufi4y^  koX  B6ww  $€dis  iv 
Kop(y$(i»  fitpi9as  eis  XucuSya  r^  *Apdr(p  St^c/xvc.  This  presence  of  Anti- 
gonos at  Corinth  is  puzzling.  It  was  certainly  not  actually  in  his 
possession  till  after  the  first  Generalship  of  Aratos.     The  explanation  of 
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oetentatiously  of  his  good  will  towards  him,  and  professed  chap.  tii. 
to  belieye  that  Aratos  entertained  an  equal  good  will 
towards  himself.  Thus  he  hoped  either  really  to  win 
oyer  Aratos  to  his  interest,  or  at  all  events  to  make  him 
suspected  at  the  court  of  Alexandria,  This  last  effect 
was  actually  produced,  at  all  events  for  a  seasoa 
At  last  Aratos  received  the  noblest  tribute  of  confidence  4"*^, 

,  J  elected 

which  his  new  countrymen  had  it  in  their  power  to  pay ;  General 

he  was  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Achaian  common-  League, 

wealth.    At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  General  ^•^'  ^^^' 

of  the  Achaians,  that  is,  as  we  have  seen.  President  of  the 

Achaian  United  States.    He  thus  became,  not  only  the 

executive  chief  of  the  League  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic 

affairs,  but  also  its  parliamentary  leader  and  its  personal 

Commander-in-chief.     This  office,  from  that  day  onwards,  His  per- 
manent 
he  held,  as  a  general  rule,  in  alternate  years,  till  the  day  of  position 

his  death,  thirty-two  years  later.    During  all  this  time  he  ^^e.    ^ 

was  the  soul  of  the  League,^  the  first  man  of  independent 

Greece.     As  such  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  singularly 

mixed  character  had  full  scope  for  their  developement.' 

That  Aratos  remained  so  long  at  the  head  of  a  free 

Biahop  Thirlwall  (viii.  118)  mnst  probably  be  adopted,  though  it  is  not 
without  difficulties.  Plutarch  may  easily  have  made  some  concision, 
but  what  other  place  near  enough  to  Sikydn  was  in  the  possession  of 
Antigonos  ? 

1  Plut.  At.  24.  O0T«  y  ic'xv^f''  ^i^  fols  *Axaiois,  tiffr*  .  ,  .  (Ipytp  itol 
yytiftp  8(ct  iroKT^f  ipx^^"'  Pol.  ii.  43.  MtydXriy  Si  irpo«coin)v  voii^a'as  rris 
hrtfioXifs  iy  i\ly^  XP^^V  ^''"'^^  ^l^  9imKu  irpoinar£v  fiky  rod  twv 
'AxoMvy  tBvovs,  K.T.K 

*  See  the  character  of  Aratos  drawn  by  Schom,  p.  ^Q.  He  is  however 
altogether  too  seyere.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  say,  "  Demgemass  besass 
Aratus  nicht  ein  grosses  hellenisches,  sondem  nur  ein  enges  achaisches 
Herz."  (This  is  curiously  contrasted  with  Plutarch's  words,  oO  tucwvlnv 
od^  *Ax€u£y  Krfi6fieyoSt  dWA  kolv^v  riya  rris  'EXXd^os,  k.t.X.  Ar.  16.)  The 
yision  of  Aratos  was  often  blinded  as  to  ends,  but  surely,  as  to  ends,  no 
man  ever  had  a  more  purely  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  Droysen  (ii.  876,  7) 
is  still  more  severe,  and  his  language  raises  the  indignation  of  Eortiim  (iii. 
168),  who  likens  Aratos,  perhaps  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  William 
the  Silent.     Niebuhr  (iii.  275)  is  much  fairer  than  Schorn  or  Droysen. 

B  B 
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CHAP.  Yii.  people,  who  could,  at  any  time,  simply  by  not  electing  him. 
Character  have  reduced  him  to  a  private  station — ^that  for  so  long  a 
time  he  could  guide  the  councils,  not  of  a  single  city  only, 
but  of  a  great  Federation,  and  could  guide  them  alike  for 
good  and  for  evil — all  this  is  of  itself  proof  enough  that 
he  possessed  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman. 
Giyil  It  shows  at  once  that  he  had  the  gift  of  persuasiYe 
Aratos.  eloqucuce,  that  he  imderstood  the  management  of  popular 
bodies,  and  that  he  was  master  alike  of  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  aflbirs  of  the  Confederation.  It  speaks  also, 
especially  in  Qreece,  for  the  possession  of  some  very  high 
moral  qualities.  It  shows  that  his  fellow-citizens  knew 
that  in  him  they  had  one  whom  they  could  thoroughly 
trust,  one  who  would  not,  wittingly  at  least,  betray  their 
interests  for  personal  profit  or  personal  ambition.  like 
Perilcids,  like  Nikias^^  Aratos  was  utterly  inaccessible  to 
bribes ;  and  doubtless  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
in  his  perfect  pecumary  probity  had  much  to  do  mth  his 
long  continued  influence.  He  conformed  so  far  to  the 
eyil  practice  of  his  time  as  to  accept^  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  country,  presents  from  friendly  Kings;'  but  all 
that  he  derived  from  this  source,  aided  by  large  contri- 
butions from  his  private  fortune,  was  always  freely  devoted 
to  the  public  service.'  He  was  zealously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  to  overthrow  a  Tyranny,  to  set  free  a 
commonwealth,  to  extend  the  area  of  free  Greece,  in 
a  word,  to  win  new  confederates  for  the  Achaian  League, 

^  On  the  pecuniary  probity  of  NikiaA  and  his  consequent  political 
influence,  see  Grote,  vi.  887. 

*  Besides  the  largo  present  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  received 
a  yearly  pension  of  six  talents  from  Ptolemy.  Plut  Ar.  41.  This  was 
seemingly  paid  by  both  Philadelphos  and  Euergetes.  I  see  no  ground  for 
Flathe*s  suspicion  (Gesch.  Mak.  ii.  156)  that  this  Egyptian  subsidy  wsa 
the  chief  cause  of  Aratos'  influence  over  the  League. 

'  See  Plutarch  (Ar.  19,  84),  for  his  large  contributions  towards  the 
deliverance  both  of  Corinth  and  of  Athens. 
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became  the  ruling  paasion  of  his  bouL'  In  that  cause  ohap.  vn. 
Aratos  spared  neither  personal  cost  nor  personal  exertion ; 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece  he  was  ever  ready  to  spend  and 
to  be  spent  And  again,  in  this  also  resembling  Periklds, 
he  was  wholly  firee  from  the  fault  which  upset  so  many 
eminent  Greeks,  which  ruined  ThemistoklSs,  Pausanias, 
and  AlldbiadSs,  to  say  nothing  of  Alexander  and  D£m^ 
trios — incapacity  to  bear  success.  Aratos,  like  Aristeides 
and  PeriklSSy  remained,  till  his  last  day,  the  contented 
citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Even  in  the  times  of  his 
worst  errors,  we  can  still  see  the  difference  between  the 
pure  gold  of  the  repubUcan  chief  and  the  tinsel  of  the 
Kings  and  courtiers  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact. 
But  these  great  and  good  qualities  were  balanced  by  Faults  of 
seyeral  considerable  defects.  The  ambition  of  Aratos  was  chanicter. 
satisfied  with  being  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia  and  of 
Hellas,  but  he  could  as  little  bear  a  riral  near  his  throne 
as  any  despot.  It  was»  in  his  view,  absolutely  essential, 
not  only  that  Achaia  should  be  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
but  that  Aratos  should  be  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia. 
National  envy  made  his  foreign  policy  unjust  to  Sparta ; 
personal  envy  made  his  home  policy  unjust  to  Lydiadas ; 
a  mixture  of  the  two  converted  a  national  struggle  between 
Sparta  and  Achaia  into  a  personal  rivalry  between  Eleo- 
men^  and  Aratos.  His  hatred  to  Tyranny,  his  zeal  for 
freedom,  his  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  League, 
often  carried  him  too  far.  He  did  not  scruple  to  seek 
noble  ends  by  dishonourable  means  ;  he  did  not  avoid  the 
crooked  paths  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  ;  he  was  thus  led 
into  many  unjustifiable,  and  some  illegal,  actions.     And, 

'  Pol.  ii.  48.  A<ct/\«(  .  .  .  wdffea  tAs  irifioXits  icoi  xp<i|cis  *p6s  If 
t4\os  dpwp4pnv.  toOto  8*  fy  t6  Weuc€96yas  fi^y  ix/kLK^iv  ix  ncA(nroi^<rov, 
rds  8^  fioyapx^M  Kara^vcM,  $€$€u£a'€u  8*  kioitrrois  rijv  Koirfjy  koI  vdrpioy 
i\€v9€piay.  Plut.  Ar.  24.  "E^ipcew  ydip  o;ir6»  od  trXovroVy  od  S^^oi^,  oj 
^iXlay  ficuriKiKiiyf  od  r6  His  cnVroO  trarpi^ot  (rvfi<p4poyf  oiK  &KKoTi  r^f 
0^(i(<rc«5  Ttff  *KxtuSy  MtrpwrBtv  iroioiiuvov. 

BB  2 
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OHAF.  vii.  clear  as  his  hands  were  of  actual  bribes,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  fostering,  or  at  least  of  not  withstanding,  the 
most  baleful  habit  of  his  age.    He  allowed  his  countrymen 

111  effects  to  look  to  foreign  aid,  when  they  should  have  looked  only 

nexion^^*^'  *^  *^®^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  their  own  arms ;  he  allowed  them  to 
^^*^®    trust  to  foreign  mercenaries  and  foreign  subsidies,  and, 
for  their  sake,  to  practise  an  unworthy  subseryiency  to 
foreign  princea     As  long  as  this  subseryiency  took  no 
worse  form  than  that  of  flattering  successiye  Ptolemiesy 
the  nation  was  indeed  humiliated,  its  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence were  weakened,  but  no  actual  danger  to  freedom 
could  arise  from  friends  at  once  so  distant  and  so  prudent 
But  had  not  Aratos  and  the  Acbaians  already  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  to  Ptolemy,  they  might  never  have 
fallen  into  the  far  more  grievous  error  of  looking  to 
•     Antigonos.     This  fatal  habit  of  putting  trust  in  princes, 
combined  with  national  and  personal  envy  carried  to  an 
extreme  pointy  led  Aratos  at  last  to  the  great  error  of  his 
life,  the  undoing  of  his  own  work,  the  calling  again  of  the 
Macedonian  into  Greece. 
Character      Such  was  Aratos  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.     As  a 
as  a  Gene-  military  commander,  the  contradictions  in  his  character 
'  are  more  glaring  stilL     No  man  was  more  skilful  or  more 

and  daring  ^™K  in  anything  like  a  military  adventure;  no  man 
in  adven-   rigged  his  life  more  freely  in  a  surprise,  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  a  night  assault;  no  man  knew  better  how  to  repair 
failure  in  one  quarter  by  unexpected  success  in  another. 
But  then  no  man  who  ever  commanded  an  army  had  more 
Hisinca-   need  of  the  faculty  of  repairing  failures.     When  Aratos 
oowu^ce  ^^d  ^^6  Achaian  phalanx  to  meet  an  equal  enemy  in  a 
OTwn^field  Pi*^"^®^  battle,  he  invariably  led  it  to  defeat.    It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  men  whom  he  commanded.     Their  dis* 
cipline  indeed  was,  in  his  age,  very  defective,  but  they  had 
good  military  stuff  in  them,  and  Philopoim^n,  when  it 
was  too  late,  converted  tliem  with  very  little  trouble  into 
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efficient  eoldiers.  Nor  was  it  mere  want  of  military  skill  chap.  th. 
in  Aratos  hinusell  The  true  cause  lay  deeper.  Strange 
as  it  sounds,  this  man,  so  fearless  in  one  sort  of  warfare^ 
the  deliverer  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Siky6n  and  Corinth, 
was,  in  the  open  field,  as  timid  as  a  woman  or  a  slave  who 
had  never  seen  steel  flash  in  earnest.  One  understands 
a  similar  phaenomenon  when  irregular  troops  are  suddenly 
called  on  to  practise  a  mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence^  some 
of  the  warriors  who  were  most  valiant  in  their  own  way  of 
fighting,  where  personal  strength,  personal  daring,  and 
personal  skill  were  all  that  was  wanted,  fairly  ran  away 
when  they  were  expected  to  stand  still  in  a  line  to  be  shot 
at.  But  Aratos  was  not  a  klepht  from  the  mountains ;  he 
was  a  soldier  and  a  general  of  a  civilized  Greek  state ; 
and  if  he  and  his  countrymen  had  not  reached  the  full 
perfection  of  Spartan  or  Macedonian  discipline,  they  must 
at  least  have  known  the  ordinary  tactics  common  to  all 
Peloponnesian  armies.  The  marvellous  inconsistencies  of 
Aratos'  military  character  were  the  subject  of  much  curious 
disputation  in  his  own  age;^  it  may  be  left  either  to 
soldiers  or  to  philosophers  to  explain  the  fact  how  they 
can ;  but  history  puts  the  fact  itself  beyond  doubt — ^Aratos 
in  the  open  field  was  a  coward.  And  he  was  worse  than 
a  coward)  he  was  a  meddler.  Accustomed,  in  political 
life,  to  exercise  unbounded  influence  even  when  not  in 
office,  he  carried  the  same  habit  into  the  camp,  and  often 
interfered  with  and  spoiled  the  plans  of  commanders  more 
skilful  and  more  daring  than  himself.  Anyhow,  as  hin 
devoted  admirer  Polybios  is  driven  to  confess,  he  allowed 
PeloponnSsos  to  be  filled  with  trophies  commemorating 
not  his  victories  but  his  defeats.^    That  the  League  could 

>  See  Plut.  Ar.  29. 

*  Polybios  records  (iv.  8)  his  chief  exploits,  aud  continues,  6  8*  culr^ 
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CHAP.  vn.  not  reap  the  benefit  of  his  political  skill,  without  at  the 

Effect  of     same  time  reaping  the  eyils  of  his  military  incapacity,  is 

of  civil      A  speaking  comment  on  that  part  of  the  Achaian  system 

and  mill-    ^yj  which  the  fiinctions  of  Commander-in-chief  and  of 

powers.      Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  inseparably  united. 

And  yet  it  would  naturally  take  a  long  time,  and  would 

require  much  sad  experience,  before  a  nation  could  fully 

realize  that  the  deliverer  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth  was 

a  man  utterly  unfit  to  command  an  army  in  the  open 

field. 


First  The  first  official  year  of  Aratos  was  not  to  pass  away 

sidp^of      without  actual  service ;  but  as  yet  it  was  service  of  a  kind 
A''**25r     which  did  not  reveal  his  deficiencies.     The  two  great 

B.  C.  Z40^ 

244.  Greek  Leagues  were  at  war;  we  know  not  whether  the 

quarrel  was  of  older  date  than  the  union  of  Sikydn  with 
War  the  Achaian  body,  or  whether  a  feud  between  ^tolia  and 

Achaiaand  Sikydn  had  grown,  now  that  Sikydn  was  Achaian,  into  a 
^tolia.  fg^id  between  ^Etolia  and  Achaia.  It  is  certain  that  the 
iEtolians  had  made  an  attempt  upon  Sikydn  in  the  time 
of  the  Tyranny  of  Nikokles ;  ^  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
Leagues  were  now  in  such  a  state  of  hostility  that  the 
Achaians  ventured  on  offensive  operations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  One  can  hardly  &ncy  this 
happening  without  previous  iEtolian  incursions  into 
Achaia,  and  the  good  character  which  Aratos  had  already 
won,  as  a  private  horseman  or  as  a  subordinate  officer, 
was  probably  won  in  resisting  some  of  their  plundering 
expeditions.  It  was  more  likely  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  that  the  iEtolian  League  made  its  fitmous  agree- 
ment with  Antigonos  for  the  partition  of  the  Achaian 

yoieuSf  ^oXfios  4v  reus  iirifioKtuSf  iy  i^€t  8*  od  /M.4iwr  r6  9ta^^y,    9td  jcal 
Tpowaiiay  hr*  ca^rhy  fi\9ir6ymy   ifK-^pvirt  ti)k   U€Koir6yyfiiroy,  icnt  rp94  wp 
roiis  iro\9fjJou  i/t\  Tin*  ^y  et/x«/porroi. 
»  Plut.  Ar.  4. 
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territory/    On  the  other  hand  the  League  was  in  alliance  ohap.  til 
with    Alexander,    the    Macedonian    Prince    of   Corinth.  Alliance 
Aratos  had  contemplated  an  attempt  to  drive  out  so  Achaians 
dangerous  a  neighbour,  but  Alexander  seems  to  have  lfe^^„der 
proffered  his  friendship  to  the  League,'  an  act  which,  of  Corinth. 
undec  such  circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  throwing  off 
all  allegiance  to  his  royal  uncle.    This  friendly  position 
of  Corinth  must  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  any 
movement  of  the  Achaian  troops  either  by  land  or  sea^ 
bat  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Alexander  on  the  one 
side  or  Antigonos  oi^the  other  took  any  active  part  in  the 
war.    This  struggle  was  therefore  more  strictly  a  Social 
War,  a  War  of  the  Leagues,  than  the  later  war  to  which 
the  name  is  usually  confined.    The  belligerents  were  the 
three    Leagues    of  Achaia^    Boeotia,    and    JBtolia,   the 
Boeotians  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Achaia 
against  the  common  enemy.     Aratos  crossed  the  Gulf; 
he  ravaged  the  coast,  from  Kalyddn,  the  old  Achaian 
outpost,'  now  again  an  iEtolian   city,   to  the  Ozolian 
Lokris,  now  in  willing  or  forced  union  with  the  robber 
League.     He  was  then  about  to  march  into  Boeotia  to 
join  his  allies ;  but  the  Boeotarch  Amaiokritos^  did  not  Defeat 
wait  for  him ;  he  engaged  the  iEtolians  at  Chairdneia ;  he  Bceotians 
himself  fell,  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.     The 
Boeotians  now  joined  the  ^Etolian  alliance,^  and  sank  for 
ever  into  utter  insignificance.     Whether  the  failure  of 
the  intended  meeting  between  the  Achaian  and  Boeotian 
forces  was  the  fault  of  the  Achaian  or  of  the  Boeotian 
commander  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  ^  but  probably 


»  PoL  ii.  48,  45.   ix.  84.    See  Thirlwall,  viii.  116.     Niebnhr  (iii  282) 
{daces  it  after  the  deliveranoe  of  Corinth,  and  Droyeen  (ii.  887)  later  still. 
«  Plut.  At.  18.  *  See  aboye,  p.  289. 

*  'AfuuiKptTos,  Pol.  zx.  4.    *AfiouiKptT9s,  Plut.  At.  16, 

*  See  above,  pp.  182,  848. 

*  Plutarch  says  that  Aratot  lffr4^ir€  rSis  fi&x>i'  (Ar.  16).     Polybios, 


at  Chaird- 
neia. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  Aratos  was  thereby  sayed  from  a  defeat  in  his  first  year  of 
command.  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
characteristic  weakness  so  early  in  his  official  career,  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  history  might  haye  been  greatly 
changed. 

The  Achaian  constitution,  as  we  haye  seen,  did  not 
allow  the  immediate  re-election  of  the  General ;  but  after 
Second      the   ueccssary  lapse    of  one   year,^  Aratos   was    again 
ship  of      placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.     The  year  of  his  second 
B.a^48.    Generalship  was  one  of  the  most   memorable    in  the 
history  of  the  League.     Four  new  cities,  one  of  them 
the  most  important  point  in  Peloponnesos,  were  added 
to  the  Achaian  Union.      We  left  the  League  at  war 
with  Antigonos,   and  on  friendly  terms  with  his  rebel- 
Position  of  lious  yassal  Alexander  of  Corinth.     We  know  nothing 
under        of  Alexander^s  personal  character  or  of  the  nature  of  his 
Alexander,  gQygj-mn^nt .  jjut  we  may  believe  that  the  rule  of  a  kins- 
man of  the  royal  house,  one  too  who  came  of  a  good  stock, 
the  grandson  of  Krateros  and  Phila^  may  have  been  some 
degrees  less  irksome  than  the  rule  of  mere  local  oppressors 
like  the  Tyrants  of  Siky6n.     Howeyer  this  may  be,  Alex- 
ander died  just  at  this  time^  poisoned,  as  some  said,  by 
^do^      *«  emissaries  of  Antigonos.     His  widow  Nikaia  succeeded 
Nikaia.      to  his  power ;  the  King  of  Macedonia  did  not  scruple  to 
tion^™      make  her  the  victim  of  a  ludicrous  deception,  by  which  he 
Siti^noa^  contrived  to  win  Corinth  for  himself.^    The  enemy  was 

B.O.  244.  ' 

as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  117)  says,  clearly  lays  the  blame  on  Amaiokritos. 
See  his  whole  description,  xx.  4,  5. 

'  Pint.  At.  16.  *Epiavr^  ^  Sixrepoy  odBis  <rrpan"tfy^-  This  is  explained 
by  the  constitutional  passage  in  cap.  24.  Polybios  (ii.  43)  says,  6-y^^ 
ik  v6\iv  thti  ffTpaniyds  alpcBtls  r6  Stiireport  that  is,  the  eighth  year  from 
the  deliverance  of  Sikydn. 

»  The  tale  is  well  told  by  Plutarch,  Ar.  17.  It  naturally  moves  the 
indignation  of  the  Macedonian  Droysen  (ii.  871).  According  to  him  the 
story  comes  from  Phylarchos,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  believad.  Why 
may  not  Phylarchos  have  sometimes  told  the  truth  t  and  why  may  not  the 
story  haye  come  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ai'atos  ? 
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now  brought  to  the  very  gates  of  the  League,  and  Aratoa'  chap.  vh. 
own  city  was  the  most  exposed  of  all.     Another  brilliant  Deliver- 
enterprise  of  his  own  peculiar  kind,  a  night-adventure  coiinth 
as  perilous  as  that  which  had  rescued  Sikydn,  restored  ^^f  ^^ 

*  *f      '  accession 

Ciorinth  to  freedom.^     For  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  ^  ^^^ 
hundred  years  the  Corinthians  were  masters  of  their  own  b.c.  243. 
city.^    Aratos  easily  persuaded  them  to  join  the  League ;  ^ 
their  mountain  citadel  now  became  a  Federal  fortress* 
instead  of  a  stronghold  of  the  oppressor.     The  port  of 
Lechaion  at  once  shared  the  fate  of  the  capital ;  that  of 
Kenchreia  remained  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 
So  great  a  success  raised  alike  the  fame  and  the  power  of 
the  Achaians  and  their  General.     Megara  was  occupied  Accession 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison ;  *  its  people  now  revolted,  pro-  Troizln^ 
bably  with  Achaian  help,  and  at  once  joined  the  League.  S^^qJ^^' 
Within  Peloponn^sos,  the  cities  of  Troiz^n  and  Epidauros* 
followed  their  example.     The  territory  of  the  fifteen  Con- 
federate cities  now  stretched  continuously  from  the  Ionian 
to  the  JBgsean  Sea,  from  Cape  Araxos  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Argolic  peninsula     The  key  of  Peloponn^sos 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Union — ^the  fetters  of  Greece' 
were  broken. 

But,  immediately  beyond  the  new  Achaian  frontier, 
two  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Greece  were  still  in 

1  Plut.  Ar.  18-23.  The  tale  is  brilliantly  told  by  the  biographer. 
Cf.  Pol.  ii.  48. 

*  Plut.  At.  23.     See  above,  p.  251. 

'  The  scene  in  Plutarch  (c.  23)  is  a  fine  one.  Aratos,  weary  with  his 
night's  labour,  appears  in  the  Corinthian  theatre  leaning  on  his  spear, 
unable  for  a  while  to  speak,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  delivered  people. 
Then,  avyayayc^y  iavrdy  8i€|^\9c  ?<6yoy  ihrlp  t&y  *Ax«u£y  rp  xp^u  vp4' 
woyra  feed  ffvy4ir§iff€  roi)r  Kopiy6iovs  *Axmo^  yty4ff$€u, 

*  Plut  Ar.  24.     See  above,  p.  810. 

'  It  must  have  been  acquired  soon  after,  as  we  find  it  Achaian  a  few 
years  later.     Plut.  Ar.  29. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  24.  Meyapta  kwoirr^ts  'Amy6yov  rf  *Apdr<p  wposdBtyro, 
Cf.  Pol.  u.  48,  '  lb. 

'  Corinth,  Chalkis,  and  Dem^trias,  so  called  by  the  last  Philip. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  bondage.  To  win  CSorinthy  Athens,  and  Aigos  to  the 
League  in  a  single  year  would  have  raised  Aratos  to  a 
height  of  glory  which  the  heroes  of  Marathdn  or  Ther- 
Position  of  mopylsB  might  hare  euTied.  Athens,  fallen  as  she  was, 
and  Argos.  Still  retained  her  great  name  and  the  shadow  of  her 
ancient  freedom,  and  she  was  now  b^inning  to  assume 
the  character  which  she  held  under  her  Roman  lords  as 
the  sacred  city  of  literature  and  philosophy.  How  far 
this  last  claim  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  Siky6nian  athlete 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  to  win  Athens  to 
the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  an  object  on  which  the 
heart  of  Aratos  was  always  strongly  bent  To  Aigos  he 
was  bound  by  still  closer  ties ;  his  youth  had  been  spent 
within  her  walls  ;  her  deliverance  was  the  payment  which 
he  owed  her  for  the  shelter  which  she  had  given  him  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity.'  The  condition  however  of  the 
two  cities  was  different.  Athens  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  moment  in  possession  of  as  much  liberty  and  demo- 
cracy as  was  consistent  with  the  presence  of  Macedonian 
troops,  not  indeed  in  the  City  itself,  but  in  the  other 
Achaum  fortresses  of  the  Attic  territory.'  The  League  was  at  war 
ofAMica.  ^th  Macedonia;  and  Attica  was,  under  such  circum- 
stances, clearly  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy's 
countiy.  Attica  was  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Archi- 
damos,  invaded  by  a  Peloponnesian  army;  even  the  isle 
of  Salamis,  occupied  as  it  was  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
was  ravaged  by  the  Achaian  troops.  But  Aratos  took 
care  to  show  that  it  was  not  against  Athens,  but  against 
her  oppressors,  that  he  was  warring.  He  released  all 
his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 

^  Plut.  At.  25.  *Apy€iois  SovXci^ovo'iy  dx^^Ateiwr  hrtfio  Kwwrw  4ycXc2r 
T(  y  rvfioypov  iSLriiv  Aptar^fMXoyt  *fui  rp  re  w6K€1  BpemlipM  rtiif  iK^tpiaw 
iMoimiyai  ^iJiOTt/jLO^/itvos  Ktd  rou  'Axaiois  vposKOfdffcu  r^  WAif. 

»  See  ThirlwaU,  viil  99,  100. 
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Grecian  warfare,  a  piece  of  extraordinary  fayour.  The  ohap.  yii. 
ordinary  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  was  to  be  sold  as  slaves ; 
even  to  put  them  to  death,  though  a  rare  and  extreme  act 
of  severity,  did  not  actually  violate  Greek  International 
Law.^  It  was  not  likely  that  Aratos  should  show  any 
special  harshness  towards  a  people  who  were  enemies  only 
through  their  misfortune ;  but  his  extreme  lenity  might  Yain 
fairly  be  expected  to  call  forth  some  marks  of  Athenian  to  atuu^h 
gratitude.  Aratos  doubtless  expected  by  this  nieans^^^^ 
to  open  negociations  which  might  lead  to  the  union  of  L^^^^- 
Athens  with  the  League.^  No  such  result  happened; 
Athens  gave  no  sign.  Fear  of  Antigonos  may  well  have 
been  a  stronger  feeling  than  hope  firom  Aratos,  but  this 
was  not  alL  The  Federal  charmer  always  charmed  in 
vain  in  Athenian  ears.  No  Greek  city  ever  needed  the 
help  of  Confederates  more  than  did  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Aratos ;  but  the  Athens  of  the  days  of  Aratos  had, 
unluckily  for  herself,  not  quite  lost  the  memory  of  the 
Athens  of  the  days  of  Perikl^s.  The  once  imperial  city 
could  not  bring  herself  to  give  up  the  shadow  of  her  old 
sovereignty ;  she  could  not  endure  to  see  her  citizens  march 
at  the  bidding*  of  a  General  from  Siky6n ;  she  could  not 
endure  to  exchange  absolute  independence  for  a  place  in 
a  Peloponnesian  Assembly  where  the  vote  of  Athens  might 
be  neutralized  by  the  vote  of  Epidauros  or  of  Keryneia.  A 
degrading  subserviency  to  Macedonia  and  Rome,  an  abject 
worship  of  every  foreign  prince  who  would  send  alms  to 
her  coffers,  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence and  a  nominal  Democracy.  Incorporation  with  the 
League  would  have  given  her  the  substance  at  the  expense 
of  the  shadow ;  Athens  would  have  been  once  more  really 
free,  and  the  borders  of  liberated  Greece  would  have  been 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  58. 

'  Pint    Ar.    24.      *A0riyaiots    9h    roOf    i\tv04pous  d^KW  ^cv  Xihpoiv 
&PX^'  <hr(Mrr<i(re«r  ivBi9o\^s  aCrois. 
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OHAP.  YII 


Condition 
of  Argofl ; 
saccetnion 
of  the 
Argeian 
Tyrants. 


B.C.  272. 


Tyranny 
of  Aristo* 
machos 
the  First 


,  adyanced  to  Kithairon  and  Ordpos.  But  the  shadow  of 
mdependence  muBt  have  been  Burrendered,  and  to  that 
shadow  Athens  clave  to  the  last 

The  position  of  Aigos  was  different*  That  famous  citj 
was  now  ruled  by  a  l^rant  named  Aristomachos.  Either 
he  had  first  risen  to  power,  or  else  the  character  of  his 
government  had  become  more  distincUy  oppressive,  since 
the  days  when  Aratos  himself  dwelt  at  Argos  and  there 
organized  his  schemes  for  the  deliverance  of  Sikydn.  When 
I^rrrfaos  attacked  Aigos^  the  supreme  power  was  disputed 
between  his  partisan  Aristeas  and  Aristippos  a  partisan 
of  Antigonos.^  But  it  does  not  appear  quite  certain 
whether  Argos  had  been  continuously  ruled  by  Tyrants 
ever  since.'  There  may  have  been  an  interval  of  freedom 
there,  like  that  at  Sikydn  under  ELleinias  and  Timokleidaa 
But  at  any  rate  Aigos  was  now  subjected  to  a  grinding 
tyranny  ;  Aristomachos  forbade  the  possession  of  arms  by 
the  citizens  under  heavy  penalties^'  Against  Aristomachos 
Aratos  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  the  same 
means  of  open  warfare  which  he  had  employed  against 


»  Pint.  Pyrrh.  80. 

'  Bishop  Thiiiwall  (viiL  124)  suggests  that  Aristomachos  was  the  son 
of  Aristippos.  The  order  of  the  names,  Aristippos,  Aristomachos,  Arist- 
ippos, Aristomachos,  certainly  looks  very  like  a  family  succession,  and 
Phylarchos,  as  quoted  by  Polybios  (ii.  60),  distinctly  calls  the  second 
Aristomachos  a  descendant  of  Tyrants  {w^^vkAs  4k  rvftdvpw).  On  the  other 
hand,  had  Aristippos  the  Second  been  the  son  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
one  might  have  expected  Plutarch  to  introduce  him  with  some  mention, 
of  his  kindred  to  his  predecessor,  and  not  simply  as  a  worse  Tyrant  than 
he  was  {il»K4ffr^pos  ixtiyov  r^paypos.  Ar.  25).  The  enterprise  of  Aratos 
on  Sikydn  also  seems  to  show  that  Argos  was  free,  or  at  least  not  under 
any  very  oppressive  or  inquisitorial  government,  in  B.G.  251.  Still,  if  the 
dynasty  was  a  hereditary  one,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  less 
oppressive  than  the  common  run  of  Tyrannies,  till  the  advance  of  Aratoa 
and  the  League  began  to  put  all  Tyrants  on  their  guard.  If  Aristomachos 
had  any  border  feud  with  Nikokl^,  especially  if  he  thought  that  Aratos 
merely  intended  to  substitute  himself  for  Nikokl^s  as  Tyrant  of  Sikydn, 
he  might  even  have  encouraged  his  design. 

»  Pint.  At.  25. 
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AntigonoB  and  the  iEtolians.     He  found  men  in  ArgoB  crap.  tti. 
Hilling  to  take  the  Tyrant's  life,  if  they  could  only  get  Aratos 

6ncoxi~ 

swords  to  take  it  with.    The  General  of  the  Achaians  rages  con- 
presently  provided  them  with  daggers.    We  must  not  ^^^^^ 
judge  of  this  action  by  our  modem    English   notions.  ^^^ 
English  feeling  revolts  against  assassination  under  any 
circumstances.     Sometimes  it  goes  so  far  as  to  see  more 
guilt  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  the  slaughter  of  a  single 
public  enemy  than  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  schemes 
of   treason    which    involve    the    slaughter    of   innocent 
thousands.     Greek  feeling  was  veiy  different.     The  Ty-  Oreek 
rant,  that  is,  the  successful  conspirator,  the  triumphant  Tyrants 
plotter  of  a  coup  d'etcU,  the  man  who  had  overthrown  T^rant- 
the  freedom  of  his  countiy,  who  had  sacrificed  the  pro-  slayers. 
perty,  the  liberty,  and  the  Uvea  of  his  feUow-^itizens.  was 
looked  on  as  no  longer  a  man  but  a  wild  beast.    He  who 
had  trampled  all  Law  under  his  feet,  whose  power  rested 
wholly  on  the  destruction  of  Law,  had  no  claim  to  the 
protection  of  Law  in  his  own  person.     As  his  hand  was 
i^ainst  every  man,  so  every  man's  hand  might  righteously 
be  against  him.    Against  a  criminal  who,  by  the  very 
greatness  of  his  crimes,  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  justice,  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  act  as  at 
once  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner.    As  Tyranny  was 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  if  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
it  involved  all  other  crimes,^  so  the  slaying  of  a  Tyrant 
was  looked  on  as  the  noblest  of  human  actions.'    The 

*  PoL  ii.  60.  AiVrd  7^^  roSyofta  [ri  r^paypos]  wtptdx^t  Ti)r  dfftfietrrdrriy 
%11/pwrtWf  icol  iritrai  x^puikif^  rckr  h  it^Bptiwois  iBuciat  ical  irapavofjias. 

'  Mr.  Grote  (iii  37)  has  collected  some  of  the  most  important  passages 
bearing  on  Greek  feeling  towards  Tyrannicide.  So  also  Isokrat^  (irep2 
ISXp,  111),  r»v  fi}p  yitp  dpxi»^»v  %pyw  i<rr\  ro^s  dpxofUvovs  ra7s  adri$y 
hrt/Af\tiais  TOiCM^  §C9mfioy€<rr4povs,  rots  8i  rvpdtnfots  Jf9os  kMohhk^  rots 
riuf  iXXa9¥  'r6pois  kcA  jcaicois  aih'oif  lijioyds  irapeurMvdCtuf,  ai^yiai  8i  rods 
roto^ott  tpyois  iwix*tpowras  rvpcufyuceus  Kal  rats  ovfi^opaTs  wtparivrtiVf 
jral  ToiaOra  wdax*^^  ^^^  **</>  ^  ko^  '''o^'  SWovs  BpdtrcHri*  So  also  Polybios, 
ii.  56.     Ko)  fn)y  r6  y§  rohs  woXiras  dbrorrcirm^rai  fUyurroy  dff'40iifAa  riSrrat 
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CHAP.  TIL  Tyrannicide,  the  man  who  had  broken  the  yoke,  who  had 
jeoparded  his  life  to  free  his  countiy,  who  had  abolished 
the  dominion  of  force  and  had  brought  back  the  dominion 
of  Law,  receiyed  honours  among  the  foremost  benefactors 
of  mankind.  In  such  a  cause  the  ties  of  blood  went  for 
nothing ;  the  rights  of  a  man's  kindred  weighed  as  nothing 
against  the  wrongs  of  his  country  ;  Timoleon  himself,  the 
purest  of  heroes,  the  deliverer  of  Corinth  and  the  deliverer 
of  Syracuse,  scrupled  not  to  slay  the  brother  who  held  his 
native  city  in  bondage.^  The  glory  of  the  deed  admitted 
of  no  doubt  or  controversy;  Tyrannicide  was  as  un- 
doubtingly  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Hellenic  virtues  as 
Tyranny  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Hellenic  crimes. 
The  Tyrant-slayer  had  votes  passed  in  his  honour  by  free 
commonwealths ;  philosophers  afgued,  and  rhetoricians  de- 
claimed, in  his  praise  ;  poets  t¥Qned  their  choicest  wreaths 
of  song  upon  his  brow ;  men  sang  his  praises  at  thdr 
festal  banquets,  and,  in  their  brightest  pictures  of  another 
world,  they  spake  of  him  as  dwelling  in  the  happy  island 
among  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  old.     Englishmen 

Koi  fuyltrruy  d^iov  irpoFrifjMy'  Koiroi  7c  irpo^avMf  6  fi^y  riy  jcX^imyy  If 
fwixoy  AjTOKT^lyas  d0^s  iffriy^  6  84  rdv  rpoi^rriy  j)  r6payyoy  rifui»p£y 
[rtfiSy]  wed  irpo^p^las  rvyx^^^  TrapA  irfiirty.  lb.  60.  od8*  *Ai'Tty6y^  irpos- 
tsrrioy  oW  *Apdret  wapayofday,  Bri  Xafioyr^s  Kwrd  teih^yuoy  ihnx*ipu>y  r^payyow 
(rTp€fiKci(reu^€S  ifriicrtiyay,  Sv  76  koI  kwt*  adrify  Tijy  tlpiljyriy  rots  ^eXov<ri 
ired  rifjMiniirafih'Ois  liroivos  Kcil  T</ti)  avy€^fiKO\oi$€i  wapii  roTs  6p9Ss  Xoyi- 
iofijyois.  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  last  passage.  Polybios  goes 
beyond  all  ordinary  Greek  feeling  in  justifying  torture  as  applied  to 
a  captive  Tyrant ;  he  also  recognizes  in  the  King  Antigonos  as  much 
right  to  chastise  a  Tyrant  as  in  Aratos  himself.  The  facts  of  the  case 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 

^  The  debates  held  at  the  time  on  the  conduct  of  Timoledn  (Plut.  Tim. 
5-7)  are  among  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  evidence  on  the  subject, 
Men  doubted  whether  Timoledn  was  a  fratricide  or  a  Tyrannicide  ;  that  is, 
they  doubted  whether  he  had  killed  Timophanes  from  patriotic  motives 
or  to  gratify  a  privftte  grudge ;  but  no  one  doubted  that,  if  he  did  kill 
him  from  patriotic  motives,  the  deed  was  praiseworthy.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  Timoledn  could  not  bring  himself  to  kill  his  brother  with  his 
own  hand  (ib.  4). 
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cannot  enter  into  the   feelings  with  which  the  Greek  chap.  yii. 
looked  npon  the  Tyrant^layer^  because  Englishmen  haye  The  Greek 
neyer  in  any  age  known  the  full  bitterness  of  Tyranny,  teliigibie 
We  have  had  our  oppressors  and  unrighteous  rulers,  our  men^'Se- 
evil  Kings  and  their  evil  Ministers,  but  we  have  never  <»^ 

°  of  the 

seen  a  power  which  wholly  rested  on  the  utter  trampling  circom- 
down  of  law  and  right  We  have  seen  bad  laws  and  un-  EngUsh 
just  judgements,  we  have  seen  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  ^^o^y- 
but  no  age  of  English  history  ever  beheld  a  Government 
which  was  founded  solely  on  perjury  and  massacre.  The 
nation  has  always  had  strength  to  resist  by  the  might  either 
of  reason  or  of  armed  force.  Our  oppressors  have  been 
overthrown  in  peaceful  debate,  or  they  have  been  smitten 
to  the  earth  upon  the  open  field  of  battle.  They  have 
been  sent  to  the  block  by  sentences,  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  uiyust,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  illegal,  but  which  stilly 
by  the  very  form  of  a  judicial  process,  showed  that  the 
dominion  of  Law  had  not  utterly  passed  away*  Kings 
and  rulers  have  indeed  died  by  private  murder,  but  such 
murder  has  always  been  a  base  and  needless  crime,  con- 
demned by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  No  English 
Doctor  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  have  ventured,  as 
was  done  in  contemporary  France,  to  defend  one  of  the  a.d.  1408. 
basest  assassinations  on  record  by  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  the  lawfulness  of  slaying  Tyrants.*  Once  only,  when 
a  power,  ill^al  indeed  and  founded  on  force,  but  neither 
degrading  nor  practically  oppressive,  showed  some  faint 
likeness  to  the  Tyrannies  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  did 

^  When  Lewis,  Dake  of  Orleans,  was  muidered  in  1407  by  John  the 
Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  act  was  defended  in  an  elaborate  dis- 
course by  John  Petit,  a  theologian,  who  lays  down  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  Tyrannicide,  and  justifies  it  by  many  examples,  most  of  them  very 
little  to  the  purpose.  See  the  whole  speech  in  Monstrelet,  cap.  89, 
p.  85,  ed.  1595.  Cf.  Jean  JuTenal  des  Ursins,  A.  1407.  p.  191.  ed. 
1658.  Certainly  the  likeness  between  Duke  John  and  Timoledn  is  not 
striking. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

A.D.  1657. 


In  the 
estimate 
of  their 
own  time 
the  Ar- 
geian  con- 
spirators 
were 
praise- 
worthy, 
Aratos 
not  80. 


EDglishmen  ever  venture  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  there 
are  times  when  Killing  is  no  Murder/  With  the  feelings 
naturally  produced  by  such  a  past  history  as  this^  if  our 
sympathy  does  not  lie  absolutely  with  the  Tyrant^  it  lies 
strongly  against  the  Tyrant-slayer.  When  seen  through 
the  mist  of  ages  we  do  not  refuse  him  a  kind  of  revereni^; 
we  respect  the  names  of  Ehud^  of  Brutus,  and  of  William 
TeU;'  but  we  shrink  from  him  as  an  assassin  when  he 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  our  own  age.  We  must 
learn  to  put  aside  a  moraUty  which  arises  mainly  from  the 
conditions  of  our  own  past  history,  if  we  wish  to  judge 
aright  of  a  Greek  of  the  days  of  Aratos.  That  the 
slaughter  of  Aristomachos  at  the  hands  of  any  citizen  of 
Argos  would  have  been  a  virtuous  and  noble  action  no 
Greek  politician  or  moralist  could  have  doubted  for  a 
moment  Whether  Aratos  was  justified  in  having  any 
hand  in  such  a  transaction  is  quite  another  matter.  Aratos 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth  with  which 
Aristomachos  was  not  at  war,  and  to  which  apparently 
he  had  done  no  injury.  And^  if  he  had  been  at  war 
with  the  League,  the  assassination  of  an  open  enemy  was 


1  The  famous  pamphlet  bearing  this  title  is  well  known.  In  1662  we 
find  a  Captain  Thomas  Gardiner  petitioning  Charles  the  Second  "for 
relief ; "  besides  his  services  in  the  Civil  War,  he  pleads  as  a  title  to 
the  £ang*s  bounty  that  he  "in  1657,  intended  an  attempt  on  Cromwell, 
but  was  taken  in  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  with  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a  dagger,  kept  12  months  a  prisoner,  and  only  failed  to  be  sentenced 
to  death  by  want  of  evidence  on  the  trial."  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
1661-2,  p.  628.  We  may  doubt  whether  Aristomachos  and  Aristippos 
let  conspirators  go  so  easily. 

*  I  trust  to  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for  discussing  the  story  of 
the  first  deliverance  of  Switzerland.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  in 
the  tale  as  commonly  told,  the  old  Swiss  Revolution  appears  as  one  of 
the  purest  of  all  Revolutions ;  there  is  only  one  act  which  the  most  rigid 
moralist  could  denounce  as  a  ciime,  namely  the  slaughter  of  Gessler  by 
William  Tell.  Now,  strange  to  say,  this  one  doubtful  action  is  the  one 
feature  of  the  tale  which  has  permanently  fixed  itself  in  popular  memory  ; 
and  it  is  never  spoken  of  without  admiration. 
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deemed  as  odious  in  Greek  warfare  as  it  is  deemed  now ;  chap.  vii» 
AratoB  would  never  have  thought  of  employing  assassins 
against  the  General  of  the  ^Stolians  or  even  against  the 
King  of  Macedonia.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying 
that,  howeyer  praiseworthy  the  slaying  of  Aristomachos 
might  be  in  an  oppressed  Argeian,  it  in  no  way  became 
the  President  of  the  Achaian  League  to  encourage  plots 
against  his  life.  But  in  the  mind  of  Aratos  the  hatred  of 
Tyrants  had  become  a  kind  of  passion,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  often  forgot  the  dictates  both  of  honour  and 
of  prudence.  And  Argos  was  all  but  his  native  city :  AraW 
there  he  had  spent  his  youth ;  thence  he  had  gone  forth  position 
to  his  great  work ;  the  freedom  of  Aigos  was  as  dear  to  ^^d  to 
his  heart  as  the  freedom  of  Sikydn,  and  he  felt  towards  Argos. 
a  Tyrant  of  Aigos  all  the  intensity  of  hate  which  would 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  a  native  Argeian*  In  his  eyes  the 
Argeian  Tyrant  was  not  a  mere  foreign  power,  a  national 
rival,  capable  either  of  honourable  peace  or  of  honourable 
war;  he  was  a  common  enemy  of  mankind,  against  whom 
all  means  were  lawful;  he  might  be  picked  off  from 
behind  a  tree  or  ensnared  in  a  pitfall,  with  as  good  a 
conscience  as  men  would  pick  off  or  ensnare  a  wolf  or 
a  tiger.  Antigonos  was  a  King,  an  enemy,  not  always, 
it  may  be,  a  very  scrupulous  or  honourable  enemy ;  but 
he  was  still  an  enemy,  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations.  Let  him  only 
keep  within  his  own  realm,  and  nothing  hindered  him 
firom  being  the  friend,  or  even  the  ally,  of  the  Achaian 
commonwealth.  Alexander  of  Corinth,  a  Prince  and 
a  Macedonian  like  himself,  and  the  inmiediate  ruler  of 
a  Grecian  city,  had  not  been  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
closest  friendship  of  the  League.  Towards  the  Mace- 
donian King  of  Egypt  Aratos  and  his  countrymen  were 
only  too  lavish  of  their  honours.  But  the  Tyrant  of  Ai^os 
could,  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  never  be  an  ally,  a  friend, 

c  c 
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oHAP.  vii.  or  OTen  an  honourable  ratemy.    No  Law  of  Nattona  eonld 
protect  him  whose  very  existenoe  waa  the  oontmdicliea 
of  all  Law.     With  him  short  rede  was  good  rede ;  Aa 
only  question  waa  how  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  with 
the  least  cost  of  time  and  trouble.     Aratoe^  with  these 
feelings,  mingled  withoiit  scruple  in  all  the  Argdlan  plots 
against   Aristomachos.      Those    plots   failed;    the   con- 
Death  of    spirators  quarrelled  and  denounced  one  another.    Soon 
machos      &ft®f  indeed  Aristomachos  was  killed  by  his  own  sfatyea, 
^e First;  y^ni   Argos   was  uot  delivered.     In  his  stead  arose  a 

snccessioiL  ^ 

of  Arist.  second  Aristippos,  a  Tyrant,  we  are  told,  yet  more  oruel 
£oond.  than  himself^  Aratos  seissed,  as  he  thought,  the  f&Touiw 
able  moment.  He  entered  Aigolis  with  such  Achaiaa 
troops  as  he  could  collect  at  so  short  a  warning,  hq[>ing 
that  the  Argeians  tbemsehes  would  at  once  rise  and  join 
Vain  him.  But  Tyranny  had  done  its  work,  the  worst  of  all 
ofi^os  its  CTil  works;  men's  hearts  were  bowed  down  by  op- 
on  Aigos.  pression,  and  they  had  not  courage  to  meet  the  dehyerer. 
Aratos  was  of  course  in  no  position  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Argos  with  his  hurried  levies,  raised  probaUy 
without  any  formal  authority  from  the  Adiaian  Assembly^ 
He  retired ;  had  he  succeeded,  the  technical  error  in  his 
proceedings  would  doubtless  have  be^i  forgiven,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Argos  would  have  been  reckoned  as 
glorious  as  the  deliverance  of  Corinth  As  it  was»  he 
earned  only  the  questionable  reputation  of  having  led 
the  Achaian  troops  against  a  city  with  which  the 
Achaian  League  waa  not  at  war.'  This  breach  of  in- 
ternational right  was  referred,  according  to  a  coatom 
not  uncommon  in  Oreece,  to  the  arbitratioii  of  a  friendly 
dty.    Aristippos  pleaded  hia  cause  before  a  Mantineian 

1  Plat.  Ar.  25.    See  aboYC,  p.  880. 

*  lb.     T£y  8i  roWuy  [r£y  *Afiyti»y]  Ifiii  Stck  n)r  avm/jBtiay  i6€KoBoii\t»f 

^ffciMUM^s  TOif  *AxaiaAf  «Jt  iy  9lp^yp  w6kiwp  l^tyny^x^^ 
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tribimal-/  Aratoa,  who  did  Bot  lippear,  waft  condemned  cxap,  vii. 
to  a  small  fine.    The  condemnatioit  shows  that  the  Man-  Suit  at 
tineian  jndges  appreciated  the  fonnal  wrong  of  which  ^et^^n  ^ 
Aratos  had  been  guilty ;  the  insignificant  amount  of  the  ^^^^ 
penalty  showed  equally  that  they  appreciated  the  oir^i^^^^^ 
cumstaneee  and  motiYes  which  extenuated  his  conduct 


It  would  seem  also  to  haye  been  during  this  second  Ptolemy 

Fhiladel- 

Generakhip  of  Aratos^  that  Ptolemy  PhiladelphoSi  hitherto  pbM  be- 
the  ally  of  Amtos  and  of  Siky6n>  was  prevailed  on  by  him  ^™^f^o 
to  bec(Hne  the  ally  of  the  Achaian  League.     The  Kmg  Leayte. 
was,  IB  retaniy  invested  with  the  fHipreme  command  of  the 
Achaian  forces  by  land  and  sea.'    The  title  and  office 
were  of  course  puifely  honorary ;  the  only  way  in  whieh 
Ptolemy  could  really  help  Ms  Greek  friends  was  by  smb- 
sicties  in  money.    We  hare  seen  how  efficacious  his  aid  in 
that  way  had  been  in  the  local  affairs  of  Sikyda    Either 
then  or  new  Aratos  accepted  a  yeairly  penskMi  of  six 
talents  £rom  the  King.'    This  has  m  iU  look ;  but  the 


1  We  must  s&ppoee  (see  Tldrlwftll,  viii.  124)  some  treaty  or  agreemmil^ 
general  or  special,  by  which  the  Hantineiana  were  recognized  as  arbiters 
between  Ai^os  and  the  League.  The  way  in  which  Plutarch  tells  the 
story  implies  that,  though  Aratos  did  not  appear,  the  League  did  not  act 
all  decline  the  authority  of  the  judges.  Th«  suit  too  was  against  the 
League,  though  the  sentence  was  against  Aratos  personally.  (Plut.  Ar. 
25.  AlKTiy  Mtrxor  [ot  *Axcuo\]  M  roir^  iropcl  MarriKcviriv,  4*^  'Apdrov 
Ik4  *9f6int  *A^Arrcinr«t  «IX<  9uinmv  «al  ii»S¥  irifjti^Bff  rptdkomL)  This 
leem»  to  show  that  Aratos  had  aoted  without  dbe  autiiority  firom  the 
League.  Schom*s  (p.  94)  wild  notion  that  the  tribunal  here  spoken  of 
was  a  Macedonian  court  to  which  all  the  Peloponnesian  Tyrants  held 
tiiemselTsfl  responsible,  is  well  refbted  by  Droysen  (iL  $99).  AristippQa 
might  accuse  bejforer  such  a  court,  but  neither  the  Achaian  League-  nor 
any  Achaian  citizen  would  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction ;  indeed  one  can 
hardly  iancy  Arlstippos  being  so  fooHsh  as  to  accuse  Achoians  before  it 
What  the  story  doe4  pnove  is  tibal  Maj|tinBi%  in  B.e.  24S»  was  indefwirot^ 
and  neither  Achaian,  JStolian,  nor  Macedonian. 

*  Plut.    Ar.    24.      nroXc/AOibr  8i   trApLiuixov  hrotriirty    [6  "Aparos]  rSy 
*Ax«u^  ijrftpAvla^  fx^pra  woKliaont  irid  nmk  t^k  jftU  leardl  a£\«irtfttr. 

*  See  above,  p.  879. 

C  C  2 
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oHAP.Tn.  only  real  evil  was  the  habit  of  looking  to  Kings  at  alL 

Six  talents  a  year  could  neyer  hare  been  meant  as  a  bribe 

to  the  man  who  had  spent  sixty  to  achiere  the  deliverance 

^^^*      of  Corinth.    The  interests  of  Ptolemy,  of  Aratos,  and  of 

om         the  League  were  all  the  same ;  the  pension  was  simply  a 

sum  placed  at  the  personal  disposal  of  Aratos  for  the 

common  good  of  alL 

Survey  In  these  two  years  of  office  the  League  had  abundant 

first  two     opportunity  of  testing  the  character  of  its  new  chief 

fiWpa  of     ^^  events  of  the  first  two  Presidencies  of  Aratos  brought 

-^^toB,      Jn^  f^  ijg]|t  aji  ]|ig  great  qualities  and  many  of  his 

defects.  He  had  abundantly  displayed  his  zeal  for  the 
League  and  for  Greek  freedom  in  general,  his  liberality 
and  self-devotion,  his  skill  and  daring  in  warfare  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  He  must  also  have  shown,  although,  except 
the  scene  in  the  Corinthian  theatre,  no  details  are  pre- 
served to  us,  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  powers  of  the 
highest  order.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  shown  that  his 
zeal  against  Tyranny  could  sometimes  carry  him  too  far, 
and  could  place  both  himself  and  the  League  in  positions 
not  altogether  honourable.  He  had  also  set  the  first 
example  of  that  fatal  habit  of  looking  to  foreign  help, 
which,  in  such  an  age,  was  possibly  excusable,  but  which 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 
His  two  greatest  defects  did  not  as  yet  appear.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  marvellous  gift  of  losing 
pitched  battles,  because,  the  only  time  when  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought,  he  came  too  late  to  join  in  it  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  incapacity  to  endure  a 
political  rival,  because  no  political  rival  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared. His  administration  had  not  been  crowned  with 
perfect  success,  but  on  the  whole  it  had  been  glorious. 
Macedonia  had  become  an  open  enemy ;  but  the  wealth, 
if  not  the  strength,  of  Egypt  had  been  won  to  the  side  of 
the  League.     The  alliance  of  Bceotia  had  been  lost ;  but 
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TrouBgn,  Epidauros,  Megara,  above  all  Corinth,  had  been  qeap.  tii. 
incorporated  mth.  the  Achaian  body.  Aratos  had  taught 
MtoHsL  and  Macedonia  that  the  new  power  could  venture 
to  strike  at  both  of  them  on  their  own  ground.  His 
campaign  in  Attica  had  utterly  failed  of  its  ulterior  diplo- 
matic object^  but,  as  a  campaign,  it  was  successful,  if  not 
specially  glorious.  His  only  total  failure  was  the  unlucky 
attempt  on  Argo&  On  the  whole,  the  Jjeague  found  itself, 
under  his  guidance,  raised  to  a  height  of  power  and  repu- 
tation which,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  never  dreamed  o£ 
The  local  Union  of  Achaia,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  its 
own  independence,  had  grown  into  a  great  Pan-heUenic 
power,  the  centre  of  Qrecian  freedom,  the  foe  of  Tyrants 
and  the  refiige  of  the  oppressed.  No  wonder  that  the 
author  of  such  a  change  won  and  kept  the  boundless 
confidence  of  the  whole  League ;  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  supreme  magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed ;  and 
that,  even  when  out  of  office,  he  still  guided  the  councils 
of  the  republic,  and  that  the  actual  holder  of  the  highest 
office  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  his  vicegerent. 

The  events  of  these  important  years  clearly  show  how  lllostra- 
great  and  important  was  the  office  of  the  Federal  chief  in  Ach^n 
the  Achaian  constitution.    Aratos  seems  to  do  everything ;  fj^n*^^." 
the  Achaian  people  seem  to  do  nothing.    Doubtless  this  P^i^^  ^J 

these 

appe^krance  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  the  form  in  which  yean. 
our  information  as  to  these  years  has  come  down  to  us. 
What  we  know  comes  from  the  brief  sketch  of  Polybios 
and  from  the  Life  of  Aratos  by  Plutarch.  But  this 
is  not  all.  In  the  analogous  sketch  by  Thucydides, 
and  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Perikl^,  the  Athenian  People 
are  not  thus  overshadowed  by  their  leader.  The  di£ference 
arises  mainly  from  the  difference  between  Athenian  and 
Achaian  Democracy,  and  especially  from  the  totally 
different  position  in  which  each  placed  its  first  citizen. 
PeriklSs   was   practically   the   master  of  the  Athenian 
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oHAP.  irn.  Anembly,  becmiuo  that  Auimhly  habitually  voted  a«  he 
eomuelled  it  Legallj  he  thib  the  Bervant  of  the  Aseemblj, 
bound  to  oany  out  whatever  the  Sovereign  People  had 
decreed,  Aratoe  was  practically  as  great  as  Periklfis,  and 
he  was  legally  mnch  greater.  It  was  the  Assanbly  whidi 
Great  determined  war  and  peace ;  but  the  whole  plan  of  every 
of  Th"  eampaign,  where  he  would  go  and  where  he  would  not  go, 
G^se^.  ^wttie  General's  own  affair.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  detaik 
of  diplomatic  proceedings  were  left  to  his  discretiony  at 
most  after  conference  with  his  OaUaet  Council  It  is  evi- 
dent that  many  of  the  things  done  and  attempted  by  Aratos 
during  these  two  years  could  not  possibly  have  been 
debated  beforehand  in  die  Federal  Assembly,  or  even  in 
the  Federal  Senate.  Achaia  was  at  war  with  Antigonos ; 
Antigonos  held  Corinth ;  whether  to  make  a  nightattack 
on  Corinth  or  to  forbear  was  a  question  for  the  Qenend  to 
settle  on  his  own  responsibility.  That  responaibilil^y  like 
that  of  a  modem  Minister^  came  after  the  fact  These 
great  powers  vested  in  a  single  man  undoubtedly  tended 
to  give  the  policy  of  the  League  a  charaotmr  of  unity  and 
eonsistency,  above  all  of  secrecy,  where  secrecy  was 
needed,  which  could  not  possibly  exist  under  the  older 
form  of  Democracy.  On  the  oth^  hand,  an  officer  holding 
such  great  powers  was  exposed,  almost  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  to  a  constant  temptation  to  overstep  them.  The 
invasion  of  Argos,  if  not  a  crime,  was  certainly  a  blunder ; 
but  it  was  a  blunder  which  no  Athenian  General  could 
ever  have  been  tempted  to  make. 

§  2.  From  ihe  Delivercmce  of  Corinth  to  the 
Annexation  of  Argos, 

B.C.  243— 228. 

Aratos  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  League.    He  filled  the  highest  magistracy  in  alter- 
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Bate  jrears,  and,  even  when  out  of  ojffioe,  he  was  still  chap.  tii. 
practically  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  commoawealth.     In  Third 
his  third  year  of  office  we  find  the  League  still  at  war  with  ghlp^of 
iEteIia>  but  now  in  dose  alliance  with  Sparta.    Agis  was  ^  ^^^^ 
now  one  of  the  Spartan  Kings,  Agis  the  pure  enthusiast  King  Agifl» 
and  the  spotless  martyr,  who  perished  in  a  cause  than  which 
none  could  be  either  nobler  or  more  hopeless^  the  attempt 
to  restore  a  corrupted  commonwealth  to  the  virtue  and 
simplicity  of  times  long  gone  by.     His  whole  career  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  later  Grecian  history ; 
but  his  attempts  at  reform,  his  selfish  adversaries  and  his 
no  less  selfish  friends,  the  beautiful  pictures  of  his  domestic 
life,  of  his  self-«acrifice  and  his  martyrdom,  do  not  directly 
bear  on  the  history  of  Achaian  Federalism.    It  is  enourii  Relationa 

f   4-Vk 

for  our  purpose  that  Sparta  and  the  League  were  now  Lague 
closely  allied,  that  the  iEtolians  were  expected  to  enter  g^^^ 
PeloponnSsoB  by  way  of  the  Isthmus^  and  that  Agis  ap- 
peared at  Corinth  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedsemonian  con- 
tingent^    The  two  allied  commanders  were  singularly 

1  Those  who  hare  studied  the  history  of  these  times  know  well  that 
the  circmnstances  of  this  war  are  involyed  in  much  coufiision.  According 
to  Pausanias  (ii  8.  5)  the  League  was,  some  time  or  other,  at  war  with 
Agis,  ^who  took  Pell^n^,  and  was  driven  out  by  Aratos.  This  account 
Droyseti  (uL  S80)  adopts,  and  supposes  that  the  alliance  between  Spart« 
and  the  League  was  concluded  after  this  campaign,  because  the  Lace- 
doemonians,  in  Pausanias,  depart  &ir6(nro»9oi.  Pausanias  also  elsewhere  (viii. 
10.  5 — 8  ;  27. 13, 14)  tells  us  of  a  siege  of  Megalopolis  by  Agis,  and  also  of 
a  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia,  in  which  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  command 
the  Achaians,  and  in  which  Agis  is  killed  !  This  tale  is  utterly  absurd ; 
all  the  world  knows  that  Agis  was  not  killed  in  any  battle  at  Mantineia 
or  anywhere  else.  The  whole  question  has  been  thoroughly  sifted  by 
Manso  (Sparta,  iii.  2.  128),  who  is  confirmed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii. 
127,  148).  The  supposed  capture  of  Pell£n6  by  Agis  is  a  stupid  perversion 
of  the  real  captm'e  of  Pell^n^  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  His 
imaginary  Arkadian  campaign  comes  from  a  confusion  between  this  Agis  and 
his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in  the  century  before  (see  above,  p.  242), 
who  resJly  besieged  Megalopolis  and  fell  in  battle  near  Mantineia. 
I  might  add  that  the  details  of  the  battle  in  Pausanias  seem  to  be  a 
mixture  of  those  of  the  battle  last  mentioned  and  of  those  of  the  battle 
of  Ladokeia,  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of,  where  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  did 
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Contrast 
between 
Agis  and 
AratoSi 


CHAP.  Til.  contrasted  Agis  was  a  hereditary  King,  jet  he  was^  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  reyolutionist ;  Aratos  was  a  republican 
chief,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Tyrants^  and  no  lover  of  Kings, 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  politician  essentially  con- 
senratiye  and  aristocratic.^  Both  were  reformers;  the 
reforms  of  both  consisted  in  restoration  not  in  innovation, 
but  while  Aratos  aimed  at^  and  succeeded  in,  possible 
political  reforms,  Agis  dreamed  of  social  changes,  the 
restoration  of  a  past  state  of  things,  which  it  was  as  * 
hopeless  to  attempt  as  to  turn  back  the  planets  in  their 
courses.  Both  were  young — Aratos  was  still  only  thirty — 
but  Aratos,  even  ten  years  before,  had  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  while  A^  had  all  the  best  qualities  of  youth, 
its  hopefulness,  its  daring,  its  pure  and  unselfish  enthu- 
siasm. One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  Aratos  looked  on 
Agis  as  a  hare-brained  fanatic,  and  that  Agis  looked  on 
Aratos  as  a  cold-blooded  diplomatist^  intriguing,  disin- 
genuous, and  cowardly.  The  gallant  young  King  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  win  credit  for  himself  and  his  army ; 
military  renown  would  be  of  all  things  the  most  valuable 
towards  his  ulterior  objects  at  home ;  to  his  Spartan  heart 
war  meant  victory  or  death  in  the  open  field ;  schemes, 
surprises,  night-adventures,  were  not  his  element ;  above 


pommand  against  a  Spartan  King,  though  that  King  was  not  Agis  bnt 
Kleomenes. 

There  is  also  a  story,  alluded  to  more  than  once,  but  never  directly 
narrated,  both  by  Polybios  and  by  Plutarch  (Pol.  iv.  84.  ix.  84.  Pint. 
Kleom.  18),  about  a  great  iEtolian  inroad  into  Lakonia,  in  which  the 
plunderers  carried  off  a  wonderful  amount  both  of  spoil  and  captives. 
No  date  is  given  ;  Schom  (p.  91)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  136)  place 
it  later  than  this.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  tempting  to  put  it,  with 
Droysen  (ii.  387),  about  this  time.  It  seems  to  agree  well  with  a  time 
when  Sparta  and  Achaia  are  allied  against  ^tolia.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  things  which  make  us  wish  that  Polybios  had  begun  his  detailed 
history  earlier. 

1  I  have  already  often  shown  that  the  Achaian  Democracy  was  practi- 
cally an  Aristocracy  in  tlio  host  sense  of  the  word,  an  dpurroKpofrla  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  Skiyupxia, 
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all,  if  Lakonia  had  just  before  been  pitilessly  ravaged  by  chap.  yix« 
these  Teiy  ^toBans,  eveiy  feeling  of  honour  and  rerenge  Di^^ce 
led  him  to  wish  for  a  decisive  action.     Aratos,  on  the  plans  for 
other  hand,  looked  on  a  battle  as  the  last  resource  of  an  pj^^' 
ignorant  general ;  he  had  never  fought  a  pitched  battle 
yet,  and  he  was  not  going  to  fight  one  now  to  please  the 
young  man  from  Lacedsemon.    Let  the  iEtolians  come ; 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in ;  the  countiy  people  might 
take  refuge  in  the  towns  till  the  storm  had  passed  by ;  the 
enemy  could  not  do  so  much  damage  in  a  passage  through 
Achaia  as  they  would  do  if  they  won  a  battle  at  Corinth.^ 
Agis,  unconvinced,  yielded  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
Achaian  General,'  and.  soon  after,  for  some  reason  or^^gi^ 

retires. 

other,  he  and  his  army  retired.'    The  common  feeling  of 
the  Achaian  army  was  strongly  with  Agis.    Aratos  had  to 
bear  many  bitter  reproaches  on  his  supposed  weakness 
and  cowardice/   But  military  and  constitutional  discipline 
prevailed ;  the  chief  of  the  League  was  obeyed.    The  Capture 
iEtolians  passed  the  Isthmus  undisturbed;  they  passed coyery of 
through  the  Sikyonian  territory;   they  entered  the  old^^^^^ 
Achaian  land ;  they  burst  on  the  city  of  Pell^ne,  took  it, 


1  Here  Plutarch  definitely  quotes  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos.  (Agis,  15.) 
fiiXruiP  ifyctTo,  ro^s  itapfwo^s  axt96v  iweu^ras  <rvyKtKOfUffti4vo9¥  rSv  yi»py£Vf 

'  lb.  *^^  [6  '*A7<f]  .  .  .  voii/lauy  t6  Zokovi^  *Ap<trtp,  irol  yitp  vptcr- 
fi6r§p6v  T^  fTyeu  icai  orparriytiiy  *Kxcumv,  ots  o^x^  vporrd^wv  o^8*  i^trJ/ifvoi, 
dWcL  cruirT(far€va6/jL§yos  tjficoi  voi  fioif$ii<rotv. 

>  Aratos  dismissed  them — ro^s  trvfifjidxovs  iKoxviffas  Zm^M  (ib.).  But 
why  t  Droysen  (iL  390)  makes  Aratos  afraid  of  the  reyolutionary  prin- 
ciples of  his  allies.  This  is  quite  possible  ;  but  it  seems  simpler  to  suppose 
with  Bishop  Thirlwall  (yiii.  128)  that  Agis,  "considering  his  presence 
useless  if  no  battle  was  to  be  fought,"  "requested  leave  to  withdraw," 
and  received  it. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  31.  no\\&  /lUy  ivi^n,  icoKkh  8*  c2s  luiKnKlay  ncot  ieroXidtuf 
o-fCflJ/iftoTa  md  x^*^*^*"^!*^^  ^ofitlyas  od  wpoiiKaro  rhv  rod  trvft/p4povTos  Ao7ur- 
Ithv  8ul  t6  ^¥6futfoy  cdaxp^y.  How  differently  would  Plutarch  have  had 
to  write  if  the  policy  of  Aratos  had  failed" ;  K\4»y  Upofiri9€^s  icrl  fivr^ 
Tcl  irptryfKKTa. 
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cMAf.  Til.  Ml  to  planderiBi^  and  wero  soatftered  aboat  the  town, 
fighting  with  one  another  and  carrying  off  the  spoil  and 
the  women.^  Hub  was  donbtleas  the  ni<mieiit  for  whidi 
AnitoB  had  waited ;  in  a  sari»iae  he  was  as  much  in  his 
dement  as  in  a  battle  he  was  out  of  it  The  {Annderas 
soon  heard  that  the  Achaians  were  in  full  mardi ;  before 
they  conid  recover  discipline  and  fwrn  in  order  of  battle, 
they  were  attacked  by  Aratos  and  utterly  ronted.  The 
whole  army  retreated,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  iEtoUan 
incursions  for  some  time. 
Estimate  The  result  in  this  case  was  <^  course  held  to  approve 
oonductof  the  foresight  of  Aratos.  It  is  certain  that  he  obtained 
^^M^  a  great  and  lasting  success  at  a  comparatively  small  price» 
J^ff^  But  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  the  part  of  a  patriotic 
ruler  to  stand  by  and  allow  even  one  dty  of  his  country- 
men to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  ran  the  risk  of  defeat 
in  the  open  field.  And  we  may  feel  sure  that,  if  the 
policy  of  Aratos  had  been  unsuccessfol,  had  he  failed  to 
recover  Pell6nd,  or  even  foiled  to  deal  some  decisive  blow 
at  the  enemy,  such  foilure  would  have  been  probably  for 
more  disastrous,  and  certainly  for  more  ignominious,  tiian 
any  possible  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  case  is  not 
like  that  of  Perikles  allowing  the  Lacedsamonians  to 
ravage  Attica  undisturbedi  Atiiens  was  strong  in  her 
fleet,  but  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  Peloponnesian  land- 
army.  To  be  passive  by  land  and  active  by  sea  was  her 
only  means  of  defence.  But  the  combined  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  extended  League  ought  to  have  been 
a  fair  match  for  any  iEtolian  invaders,  and  probably  any 
other  General  than  Aratos  would  have  fought  a  battle 
at  the  Isthmus.  Aratos,  whether  in  prudence  or  in 
cowardice,  judged  otherwise.  He  ran  a  greater  risk 
than  that  of  any  battle,  but  he  succeeded,  and,  of  course, 
as  he  succeeded,  he  added  to  his  fame. 

'  See  the  pretty  story  of  the  daughter  of  Epigdthte.     Plut.  Ar.  92. 
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This  rdirf  of  PelldnA  and  defeat  of  tbe  ^toUans  waa  oiup.  vii. 
fat  its  results  a  Tery  important  event.     Antigonos^  con-  Truce 
dnded  a  truce  with  the  League,  which  remained  in  force  Antigonoa. 
till  his  death.     With  the  ^tolians  the  League,  either  Aniance 
then  or  soon  after,  concluded  not  only  peace  but  allianoe.  the  two 
This  was  brought  about  by  Aratos  and  Pantale6n,  who  ^^^^ 
is  Bp<Aen  of  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  Mtoh%  and 
who  was  doubtless  the  Qenend  of  the  year.'    After  the  Death  of 
death  of  Antigono8>   the  combined  forces  of  the  two  Gon^^ 
Leagues  carried  on  a  war  with  bis  successor  Dftm^trios,'  ^'^-  ^^' 

The  Ddmfi- 

of  which  bardly  any  details  haye  been  preserred.  It  was  trUn  War. 
now,  most  probably,  that  the  iEtolian  power  extended 
itself  oyer  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Thessaly  and  the 
Phthidtio  Achaia^  It  is  certain  that  Aratos  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Macedonian  Bithys,  at  a  place  which 
tliere  is  eyeiy  reason  to  belieye  was  in  Thessaly.^  This 
seemB  to  haye  been  his  first  pitched  battle,  and  he  lost 
it  It  is  also  eertain  that  the  Bceotians,  for  fear  of  an 
inyading  Macedonian  army,  now  forsook  the  iEtolian  for 
the  Macedonian  alliance.'  Altogether^  the  little  that  we 
hear  of  this  war  does  not  giye  us  tiie  notion  of  any  great 
glory  won  by  the  Achaian  anns  in  warfare  so  far  &om 
home,  nor  does  it  supply  any  details  which  illustrate 
constitutional  questions.  It  is  fiur  more  interesting  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  League  in  Southern  Greece. 

I  This  is  implied  in  Plut.  Ar.  88.  avoy9^  mw9i.'niU9»v  airwv  wpds 
r0^s  MeucMyas,  K.r.X. 

*  Plat.  Ar.  88.  neana\4opri  rf  w\€tffrow  AlrttXuv  Zvyofiky^  trwipy^ 
Xf^^fUfw  [d^Aparos].     Of.  Pol.  ii.  44. 

*  Pol.  ii  44,  46.     'O  Av/arrpuut^s  w6k§/ios, 

*  See  Schom,  p.  88.  He  reckons  up  Hypata,  Lamia,  the  Phthi6tic 
lliebefl,  Melitaia,  Pharsalos,  Larissa  EremastS,  and  Echinos. 

*  Phylakia.  Plat.  Ar.  84.  See  Thirlwall,  yiii  138,  for  an  exami- 
nation of  several  small  controyersies  which  have  arisen  aboat  the  details 
of  the  Ddmdtrian  War,  bat  which  do  not  at  all  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
this  history. 

*  Pol.  xz.  5.    See  above,  p.  182. 


! 
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CHAP.  TIL  The  two  objects  dearest  to  the  heart  of  Aratos  were 
Unsnc-  still  the  deliTerance  of  Athens  and  the  deliTerance  of 
tempt  of    Argos.    Orer  and  over  again  did  he  attempt  botL^    Pei* 

P^iOeiu!  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^7  ^^  Macedonian  garrison.  Even 
B.C.  239.  before  the  death  of  Antigonos,  while  the  League  was  still 
at  peace  with  Macedonia^  Aratos  did  not  scruple  to  cause 
one  of  bis  agents  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  fortress.  In 
his  own  Memoirs  he  stroTc  to  make  the  world  belieye  that 
this  man  attacked  Peindeus  on  bis  own  account,  and  that, 
when  he  was  beaten  back,  he  aflSrmed  that  Aratos  had  sent 
hinu  His  name  was  Erginos,  a  native  of  Syria,  but  doubt- 
less of  Greek  or  Macedonian  descent,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  instruments  of  Aratos  in  the  capture  of  Akro- 
korinthos.'  He  was  therefore  a  tried  and  trusty  agent 
of  the  Achaian  General,  very  likely  to  be  employed  by 
him  on  such  an  adventure^  but  hardly  the  man  to  attempt 
to  capture  cities  on  his  own  account.  So  unlikely  a  story 
met  with  no  credit  at  the  time,  and  Aratos  suffered  some- 
what in  reputation  among  his  countrymen'  for  bringing  on 
the  League  the  discredit  of  a  breach  of  truce.  This  piece 
of  information  is  valuable  on  many  grounds.  It  shews  us 
the  true  position  of  Aratos  as  chief  of  the  League.  It 
iUustrates  the  great  powers  which  were  rested  in  an 
Achaian  General.  The  attack  on  Peindeus  must  have 
been  made  wholly  on  Aratos'  own  responsibility,  or  he 
could  never  have  attempted  to  throw  off  that  responsi- 
lllnstra-  bility  ou  the  shoulders  of  a  private  foreigner.  Aratos  had 
theposi-  undoubtedly  exceeded  his  legal  powers,  but  it  was  only 
Aratol  *^®  legal  extent  of  those  powers  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  or  the  temptation  of  exceeding  them.  But 
it  also  sets  him  before  us  as  the  really  accountable  chief 
of  a  free  commonwealth.     Great  as  Aratos  was,  he  had 

'  Plut.  Ar.  88.     Od  His  oM  rpU  dXXd  voXXAkis,  Srrtp  oi  9vs4pttrtt, 

9  Plat.  Ar.  18,  33. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  83.     Aic/BAif^n  kcu  kokvs  iJKOVfftv  Uir'  rtfy  'Axaicv*^- 
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to  undergo  the  free  criticism  and  censure  of  a  popular  chap,  yil 
Assembly,  and  to  meet  and  answer  orators  who  eyideutlj 
did  not  scruple  to  withstand  him  to  his  face.    But  it 
would  seem  also  that  the  Assembly  was  satisfied  with 
such  criticism  and  censure ;  the  permanent  influence  of 
Aratos  was  clearly  not  diminished,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
there  was  any  intermission  in  the  practice  of  electing  him 
President  in  alternate  years/    We  may  also  observe  that 
the  international  morality  of  the  League  is  higher  than 
that  of  its  chief.    Aratos  did  not  scruple  at  a  breach  of 
treaty  which  the  feeling  of  the  Achaian  Assembly  evi- 
dently condemned.    We  may  remark  again  the  different 
feelings  with  which  a  King  and  a  Tyrant  were  looked 
upon.    King  Antigonos  has  his  rights ;  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  International  Law ;  the  League  at 
once  feels  that  any  breach  of  treaty  towards  him  is  a 
stain  upon  the  national  honour.     But  it  does  not  appear 
that  what  we  should  call  the  far  more  dishonourable 
attempts  of  Aratos  upon  the  Argeian  Tyrants  called  forth 
any  such  indignation  at  home,  and  we  have  seen  how 
lenient  was  the  censure  pronounced  upon  them  even  by 
neutral  judges.    When  war  again  broke  out  with  Mace-  Various 
donia,  Aratos  was  able  to  renew  Ids  attempts  on  Athens  on  Atbens, 
in  a  more  honourable  form.     He  took  a  personal  share  ^^^  '''" 
in  repeated,  but  always  unsuccessfdl^  invasions  of  Attica, 
in  one  of  which  he  received  a  severe  wound.'    After  his 
defeat  in  Thessaly  two  rumours  were  afloat,  one  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  that  he  was  dead    The 
former  was   that  which  reached  King  D6m6trios,   who 
Bent  a  ship  from  Macedonia  to  bring  the  captive  to  his 

1  The  whole  question  of  the  Presidential  years  of  Aratos  will  be  dls- 
cnssed  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter. 

Pint.  At.  33.  ^Axa{  9\  koI  r6  ffxiKos  tinccuTt  8icl  rov  Bptaalov  <l>€i6y»p' 
iral  rofiAs  ^Aa/Sc  iroAAcU  0€p€artv6fi€yos  koI  iroA^y  XP^*^^  ^'^  ^p€l^  KOfii- 
(6/A*¥os  Ito<cat9  rds  <rrpar§ia$. 
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CHAP.  Tn.  piMenee.  But  in  Athens  sad  Peiraieos  men  beUdyed 
tiiat  Aratos  was  dead,  and  tlie  inference  was  Bomewhat 
hastily  drawn  that  the  Achaian  League  had  died  with 
him.  Diogen^  the  Macedonian  commander  in  Peinueus, 
at  once  summoned  Corinth  to  surrender;:  Aratos  was 
dead,  and  the  Achsians  would  do  well  to  retire  qoietlj. 
Feeiu^  In  Athens  men  wore  crowns  at  the  report  of  his  death, 
Aratos  at  ^  their  forcfothers  had  done  at  the  report  of  the  death 
Athena.  ^  Philip.  A  certam  amount  of  real  repugnance  to  unlM 
with  the  League  was  probably  mingled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  flattery  towards  their  Macedonian  masters.' 
But  Aratos,  aUve  and  within  the  waDs  of  Corintit,  himsetf 
dictated  the  answer  to  the  summons  of  Diogenta^  and 
the  Achaian  army,  with  its  General  at  its  head,  pre* 
smtly  adyanced  as  far  as  the  Academy^  The  would-be 
deMyerer  was  cut  to  the  heart  that  Athens  should  look, 
or  eren  pretend  to  look,  upon  him  as  an  enemy ;  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  an  Athenka 
embassy,  and  he  retired  without  doh^  hurt  to  the  dty 
or  its  suburbs.* 
Attempts  Meanwhile  the  Achaiiui  leader  was  m*  a  whit  lead 
on  Argos,  auxious  to  restore  freedom  to  the  dty  where  he  had  spent 
his  own  days  of  exile.  After  Aratos'  first  attempt  in  his 
second  Presidency,  a  constant  warfare  seems  to  ha^ 
gone  on,  not  so  much  between  Argos  and  the  Leagae 
as  between  Aristippos  and  Aratoa'  The  Tyrant  was 
always  {dotting  the  death  of  the  patriot^  at  which  indeed 
we  cannot  wonder  when  we  remember  that  the  patriot 

^  Plut.  Ar.  84.     niffw  V  'A^yocbi  jcov^^nrra  coXaicciat  rifs  wp^  Moics- 
B6yas  CwtpfiaXArrts  iart^euni^fniO'aM,  irt  vpmrop  iliyy4\0ii  mBniKms. 
'  lb.     np^f  ^py^^  tMs  ^fcoTparrc^<rat  ii^  tsdro^s  ixp^  t^i  *AKtihfi»i«ts 

>  See  the  comparison  in  Flutareh  (Ar.  25,  36)  of  the  position  of  the  two. 
Ck>mpare  also  the  descriptlan  of  the  priyate  lifs  of  Aristippoa  with  that  of 
Alexander  of  Pherai  in  Plat.  Pel.  35.  Alexander  however  has  a  wife, 
Aristippos  has  only  an  ipmfUtrn  with  a  complaisant  mother. 
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bad  equally  plotted  the  death  of  the  Tjiboo^b  predecenoTy  ohap.  rti. 
poeaibly  his  father.  But  one  vould  rather  not  beliere 
that  King  Antigonos  waa  a  fellow-conspirator^  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  report  to  that  effect  was  only  an  un- 
sathoriaed  conjecture  of  Aratos  himself^  On  the  part 
of  Aratofl^  every  sort  of  attack,  secret  or  open^  was  em- 
ployed for  many  successiye  years.  The  war  was  of  the  usual 
kind ;  Aratos  fought  and  lost  one  or  two  pitched  battle^ 
but  in  diplomatic  dealings^  in  surprises,  in  night-marchefif^ 
he  was  as  skilful  and  as  daring  as  ever.  In  the  open 
field,  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Charts,  the  Qeneral  of 
the  Aehaians  ran  away,  when  victory  was  declaring  for 
his  army ;'  yet  the  same  Qeneral  could  in  his  own  peffloa 
scale  the  walls  of  Argos^  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Tyrant's  mercenaries,  and  only  retire  when  disabled  by 
a  severe  wound.*  Ktter  was  his  disappointment  when 
he  found  that  the  Argeians,  whom  he  came  to  deliver, 
stirred  not  hand  nor  foot  in  his  behalf  but  sat  by  and 
looked  on  at  his  exploits  as  if  they  were  sitting  to  adjudge 
the  prize  in  the  Nemean  Games.^  But  if  he  ran  away 
at  the  Char^  if  he  had  to  retire  firom  Argoa,  he  presently 
gained  the  city  of  Kle6nai  as  a  member  of  the  League.  Klednai 
When  the  Tyrant  marched  against  this  new  acquisition,  ^e^gme. 
Aratos,  by  a  forced  march,  forestalled  him,  entered  the 
ci<7,  sallied  forth  vigorously,  drove  back  the  enemy, 
chased  them  to  Mykte^,  and  left  Aristippos  dead  upon  Death 
the  field.  The  victory,  however,  was  for  the  present  fhiit-  ^p^g  the 
less ;  a  second  Aristomachos.  perhaps  the  son  of  Arist-  ^^^^ 

I  ^:|tiPip7«0H'M  'Atmiy^Mv.    Plat  Ar.  SSy—perlMpB  only  •  uaBfki%m 
apvesBed  by  AmtoB  in  his  Antolnograikhy."    ThirlwaU^  yiii  IM. 
•  See  the  whole  story  in  Plat.  Ar.  3S. 
»  lb.  27. 
«  lb.      Ol  fik^  *Af^<M,  iuMw9p  cAk  iS*^  Hfs  imhrnr  ihu09p6m  rft 

aNrrca  M^0f^¥r^  rmr  yufQfUpww  wkX^v  iftfiix^  ikyc^m,     Th]%  at  Bithap 
Thirlwall  (riii  1S6)  aays,  ia  probably  Anifeoa'  own  wasptmmtL 
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CHAP.  Tii.  ippoB,^  seized  upon  the    goTemment  with   Macedonian 
'^T?^^    help,'  and  AigoB  was  as  fiaur  firom  deliverance  as  before." 

machos  the 

Second.  ^  See  above,  p.  880. 

*  Plat.  Ar.  29.     'O  V  "Aparos,  oUrtt  KoftrpSs  dirvxio'dt  .  •  •  ^f^f  0^* 
I\d3#  rd  "Apyos  oiiV  ifXev^p«<rCy  r*r  iri^2  *Ayia^  xai  t6w  wnhtpop  Xpior^- 

/utra.     Agias  was  doubtless  the  Macedonian  commander. 

*  The  accession  of  Aristomachos  involves  a  question  of  some  import- 
ance. Was  this  the  time  mentioned  by  Polybios  (ii.  59),  when  Aratoa 
entered  Argos,  but  retired  on  finding  that  the  Argeians  did  not  support 
him,  on  which  Aristomachos  put  eighty  of  the  chief  citizens  to  death  with 
torture  as  adherents  of  the  Achaians  ?  The  point  is  worth  examining,  for 
this  Aristomachos  was  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  and  one  naturally 
wishes  to  know  whether  any  man  who  held  that  office  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  a  monstrous  crime.  Droysen  (ii.  486)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall 
^the  latter  perhaps  not  quite  positively — ^place  it  at  this  time.  (See  the 
narrative  and  note,  Thirlwall,  viii.  134.)  According  to  this  view,  Aratos 
pressed  on  in  his  pursuit  to  Argos  itself,  and  entered  the  city  ;  but 
Aristomachos  had  already  seized  on  the  government,  and,  as  soon  as 
Aratos  had  retired,  he  murdered  the  eighty  citizens.  I  confess  that  the 
narrative  of  Plutarch  does  not  give  me  the  idea  that  Aratos  continued 
the  pursuit  beyond  Mykdnd,  and  the  words  of  Polybios  do  not  give 
me  the  idea  that  the  masSacre  was  the  very  first  act  of  the  rule  of  Arist- 
ippos.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  story  in  Polybios  and  the 
story  in  Plutarch  have  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Dr.  Schmitz, 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  (art.  Aristomachus)  places  the  massacre 
much  later,  in  the  time  of  the  Eleomenic  War,  after  Aristomachos  had 
joined  the  Achaian  League,  and  again  forsaken  it.  I  can  find  no  point  in 
the  history  of  those  times  which  suits  the  events,  and  the  whole  language 
of  Polybios  points  to  the  days  when  Aratos  was  trying  to  deliver  Argos 
from  the  Tyrants,  not  to  the  days  when  Argos  was  a  revolted  city  of  the 
Achaian  Union.  Schom,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  118),  throws  out  a  hint 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  great  probability.  **  Das  Verbrechen,  welches 
ihm  [Aristomachus]  der  genannte  Schriftsteller  [Polybius]  (2,  59,  8  f.) 
zur  Last  legt,  hat  jener  wahrscheinlich  nicht  begangen.  Aus  Plutarch 
(Arat.  25  und  27)  lasst  sich  vermuthen,  dass  Polybius  den  jiingeren 
Aristomachus  mit  dem  alteren  oder  vielmehr  mit  Aristippus  verwechsclt 
hat."  That  Polybios  has  thus  confounded  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his 
predecessors  seems  really  very  likely.  The  description  which  he  gives  of 
Aratos  entering 'Argos,  and  retiring  because  he  found  no  help  from  the 
citizens,  agrees  with  nothing  which  is  elsewhere  mentioned  of  the  reign  of 
Aristomachos  the  Second.  But  it  very  well  agrees  with  the  first  passage 
quoted  from  Plutarch  by  Schom,  in  the  time  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
and  still  more  with  the  second  one,  in  the  time  of  Aristippos.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  Polybios  could  have  made  such  a  mistake. 
We  must  remember  that  Polybios,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  is  writing  of 
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The  accession  of  Klednai,  tbough  in  itself  an  ineon-  chap.  yh. 
siderable  city,  must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  position  Accession 
of  the  League  in  general  estimation.  '  The  Klednaians  to  the 
were  doubtless  willing  and  zealous  confederates.  Their  i^^octs 
city  had  hitherto  occupied  a  position  with  regard  to 
Argos  somewhat  like  that  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Pisa  with  regard  to  Elis.  As  the  Pisatans  claimed  to 
be  the  lawful  presidents  of  the  Olympic  festival,  so  the 
Kleonaians  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  presidents  of  the 
Nemcan  festival.  But,  for  ages  past,  their  rights  had  been 
usurped  by  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Argos,  who  seem 
to  have  held  Klednai  in  the  condition  of  dependent  al- 
liance. Accession  to  the  League  was,  to  a  city  in  such 
a  position,  promotion  in  every  sense.  The  League  knew 
of  no  distinctions  between  its  members,  and  Klednai  was 
doubtless  admitted  as  an  equal  confederate,  on  a  perfect 
level  with  Siky6n  and  Corinth.  And,  more  than  this,  the 
Klednaians  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  able  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  to  celebrate  their  own  Nemean  Games. 
The  League,  numbering  Corinth  and  Klednai  among  its 
members,  had  now  two  out  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  Qreece  celebrated  within  its  territory.  But 
the  Argeians  did  not  tamely  surrender  their  privilege. 
Like  the  Eleians,  when  the  Arkadians  celebrated 
Olympic  Games  under  Pisatan  presidency,*  they  ignored  b.o.  864. 

events  which  happened  before  his  own  birth,  and  that  Plutarch  had  before 
him  the  same  contemporary  writers  that  Polybios  had.  The  difference 
between  the  authority  of  the  two  is  therefore  not  so  very  great  And 
Polybios  does  not  mention  this  massacre  in  any  part  of  his  own  regular 
narrative,  but  as  an  obiter  dicttiin  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  attack  on  the 
historical  credibility  of  Phylarchos.  In  the  very  next  chapter  (iL  60) 
there  is  a  flat  contradiction  as  to  the  fate  of  this  very  Aristomachos 
between  Polybios  and  Phylarchos  followed  by  Plutarch.  It  therefore 
really  does  not  seem  so  very  unlikely  that  Polybios  may  have  here  con- 
founded the  younger  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  28,  et  seqq.    On  this  occasion  the  claimants  came  to  a 
regular  battle  within  the  sacred  precincts,  of  which  we  do  not  hear  at  Kemea. 

D  D 
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CHAP.  Yii.  the  Elednaian  festival,  and  celebrated  Nemean  Qames  of 
their  own.  It  was  part  of  the  International,  or  rather  of 
the  Canon,  Law  of  Greece,  that  all  competitors  on  their 
Rival  cele-  way  to  or  from  any  of  the  national  games  had  free 
oniir  passage,  even  through  the  territories  of  states  with  which 
Q^^  their  own  cities  might  be  at  war.  This  immunity  is  said 
never  to  have  been  violated  before;  but  now  all  com- 
petitors at  the  Argeian  Nemeia  who  passed  through  any 
Achaian  territory — and  none  could  come  by  land  from 
Northern  Greece  without  doing  so — ^were  seized  by  the 
Achaians  and  sold  as  slaves.'  This  unjust  and  cruel  act 
was  doubtless  vindicated  on  the  technical  ground  that 
the  Argeian  Nemeia  were  not  the  true  festival,  and  that 
therefore  competitors  going  to  or  coming  from  them 
had  no  right  to  any  privilege.  But  anyhow  they  were 
travellers  from  friendly  or  neutral  states,  who  were  not 
injuring  the  League  or  any  of  its  cities.  Plutarch  calls 
this  proceeding  a  proof  of  Aratos'  inexorable  hatred' 
towards  Tyrants ;  it  was  at  all  events  a  strange  and  pitiful 
way  of  showing  it 

^f^tiT"^^      We  must  now  trace  the  progress  of  the  League  on 
League  in  the  sidc  of  Arkadia.     It  is  evident  that  the  old  Arkadian 
Union,  the  work  of  LykomM^^  had  now  utterly  passed 
away.    No  Assembly  of  Ten  Thousand  could,  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  gathered  together  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Great  City.    The  Arkadian  cities  now  appear  alto- 
gether single  and  disunited,  and  many  of  them  were  ruled 
by  Tyrants.    And,  up  to  this  time,  those  cities  which  had 
iEtolian     joined  either  of  the  two  great  Confederations  had,  whether 
tiOTwln     t>y  choice  or  by  compulsion,  attached  themselves  to  iEtolia 
Arkadia.    ii^ther  than  to  Achaia     It  must  be  remembered  that^  in- 
accessible as  Arkadia  and  iEtolia  look  to  one  another  on 

1  Plut.  At.  28. 

'  lb.     Oih^  fnpo9o6f  i^f  leai  ^apainfros  iv  r^  ixmtm  ro^  rvpdnfovs. 
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the  map,  the  close  alliance  which  always  existed  between  cuap.  vn. 
iEtolia  and  Elis  gave  the  iEtolians  constant  opportu- 
nities of  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Pelopoundsos.^ 
Tegea,  Phigaleia,'  Orchomenos,  became  uEtolian  allies  or 
subjects.    Kynaitha^  on  the  other  hand,  at  some  time  of  Accession 
which  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  had  joined  the  tha  a^'^^' 
Achaian  League.    This  city  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  "^^l^^  I 

internal  struggles,  till  at  last  the  party  which  had  the  ^^^s 

to  tll6 

upper    hand   asked  for  Achaian  help,   and  received  a  Achaian 
garrison  under  an  Achaian  commander.'    This  precaution  ^^®®*^®' 
does    not    show    that   Kynaitha    was   admitted    to  the 
Union  on  any  but  the  usual  equal  terms;  for  we  have 
abeady  seen  that  a  Federal  garrison  was  also  kept  at 
Corinth,  which  was  beyond  doubt  an  independent  and 
highly  important  member  of  the  League.     Other  Arkadian 
towns  were  also  won  to  the  League,  as  Stymphalos,  ELlei- 
t6r,  Pheneos,  Kaphyai,  H6raia,  and  Telphousa,  but  gene- 
rally we  know  nothing  of  the  time  or  manner  of  their 
acquisition,  but  learn  the  fact  only  from  afterwards  finding 
them  incidentally  spoken  of  as  Achaian  towns.^  Mantineia  Revolu- 
went  through  a  series  of  revolutions,  of  which  we  should  Mantineia. 
like  to  know  the  exact  dates.^    She  first  united  herself  to 

^  Biflhop  Thirlwall  (viiL  136)  connects  these  Arkadian  aequiaitions  of 
^toUa  with  the  great  ^tolian  invasion  of  Lal^onia.     See  above,  p.  392« 
«  Pol.  iv.  8. 

*  lb.  17.  See  above,  p.  310.  We  may  suppose  that  the  fJEdlure  of  Aratos 
before  Kynaitha,  mentioned  incidentally  by  Polybios  (iz.  17),  took  place 
at  some  early  stage  of  these  events.  Aratos  was  v4os  dKfi'fv,  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  time  of  one  of  his  earliest  Generalships,  or  possibly  to  some 
subordinate  command  before  he  was  General.     See  Brandstater,  p.  237. 

*  See  Pol.  ii.  52.  55.  iv.  19.  Polyainos  (ii.  86)  records  a  stratagem  by 
which  the  Achaian  General  Dioitas  obtained  possession  of  Heraia.  It 
is  a  silly  story  enough,  and  Polyainos  shows  how  little  he  understood 
the  Achaian  constitution,  by  making  the  HSraians  offer  themselves  as 
aubjecU  of  the  Achaians ;  Ufrtvoyrts  dtiroXafiuv  ri^v  warpi9a,  cjs  tlsa'^Bis 
ihrfKool  y€yn<r6fuvot  rots  'AxbuoIs.  But  the  tale  preserves  to  us  the 
name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Achaian  General 

»  Pol.  ii.  57. 

D  D  2 
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CHAP.  vii.  the  Achaian  body,  and  then — our  first  recorded  instance 

of  secession — deserted  it  for  a  connexion,  on  whateyer 

terms,  with  iEtolia.    We  have  no  certain  information 

when  this  rerolt  took  place,  except  that  it  was  before  the 

^^"°^«»r     war  with  Kleomen^s,  and  therefore  at  some  time  within 
B.C.  227.  .     . 

our  present  period.     Mantineia  was  perhaps  induced  to 
forsake  the  League,  when  the  League  admitted  to  its 
fellowship  a  city  which  was  Mantineia's  special  riyaL     For 
we  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the  League  made,  in 
point  of  actual  strength,  its  greatest  acquisition  since  that 
of  the  Corinthian  Akropolis,  and  one  which  proved  in  its 
results  the  greatest  of  all  its  acquisitions  since  that  which 
Umon  of    made  Aratos  himself  its  citizen.     Megalopolis,  the  Great 
poLis        City,  once  the  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia^  now  became  a 
lihaSr    wj^le  canton  of  the  Federation  of  Achaia.     No  greater 
League,     gain  did  the  Achaian  Union  ever  make  than  this  which 
gave  her  one  of  her  greatest  cities^  and  a  long  succession 
of  her  noblest  citizens.    It  was  a  bright  day  indeed  in  the 
^  annals  of  the  League  which  gave  her  PhilopoimSn  and 
Lykortas  and  Polybios,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  deathless 
name  of  Lydiadas. 
Oiaracter       Lydiadas,  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  and  thrice  General  of 
DA8.  the  Achaian  League,  is  a  man  of  whom  but  little  is  re- 

corded, but  that  little  is  enough  at  once  to  place  him 
among  the  first  of  men.*  We  know  him  mainly  from 
records  tinged  with  the  envy  of  a  rival,  and  yet  no 
fact  is  recorded  of  him  which  does  not  in  truth  redound 
to  his  honour.  In  his  youth  he  seized  the  Tyranny  of 
his  native  city,  but  he  seized  it  with  no  ignoble  or  un- 
worthy aim.     We  know  not  the  date'  or  the  circum- 

'  Besides  the  account  of  Lydiadas  in  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Aratoa  and 
Kleomcnes,  and  the  brief  mention  of  Polybios  (iL  44),  there  is  an 
admiring  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Pausanias,  viii.  27.  12. 

"  Droysen  (ii.  372)  places  it  about  B.c.  244,  soon  after  the  seizure  of 
Corinth  by  Antigonos,  but  this  date  rests  on  no  certain  evidence. 
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Btances  of  his  rise  to  sovereign  power,  but  there  is  at  least  chap.  vii. 
nothing  to  mark  him  as  one  of  those  Tyrants  who  were 
the  destroyers  of  freedom.  He  is  not  painted  to  us  as  a 
midnight  conspirator,  plotting  rebellion  against  a  state  of 
things  which  made  him  only  one  free  citizen  among  many. 
Still  less  is  he  j^ainted  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free 
state,  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  its 
freedom,  and  then  turning  the  limited  powers  with  which 
his  country  had  entrusted  him  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  which  he  was  the  chosen  guardian.  We  do  not  read 
that  he  rose  to  power  by  driving  a  lawful  Senate  fi^m 
their  hall  by  the  spears  of  mercenaries,  or  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  streets  of 
the  Great  City.  We  do  not  read  that  he  reigned  by 
crushing  every  nobler  feeling,  and  by  flattering  every  baser 
passion,  of  his  subjects ;  we  are  not  told  that  every  man  of 
worth  or  talent  shrank  from  his  service,  and  left  him  only 
hirelings  and  flatterers  as  the  agents  of  his  will.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  dungeons  of  Megalopolis  or  the  cities  of 
fi^e  Greece  were  filled  with  men  whose  genius  or  whose 
virtue]  was  found  inconsistent  with  his  rule.  We  do  not 
hear  that  his  foreign  policy  was  one  of  faithless  aggres- 
sion ;  that  he  gave  out  that  Tyranny  should  be  Peace,  and 
then  filled  Peloponn^sos  with  needless  wars.  It  is  not 
told  us  that  he  seized  on  city  after  city,  prefacing  every 
act  of  plunder  with  solemn  protestations  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts.  Still  less  do  we  find  that  he 
ever  played  the  basest  part  to  which  Tyranny  itself  can 
sink ;  that  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  give  a  hypocri- 
tical aid  to  struggling  freedom,  and  then  drew  back  that 
he  might  glut  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  land  wasted  by 
anarchy  and  brigandage  to  which  a  word  from  him  could 
at  any  moment  put  an  end.  No ;  Lydiadas  was,  in  the 
sense  of  his  age  and  country,  a  Tyrant,  but  it  was  not 
thus  that  he  either  gained   or  used  a  power  which  in 
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oiiAP.  VII.  formal  speech  alone  deserved  to  be  called  a  Tyranny. 
Others  had  reigned  in  the  Great  City  far  less  worthy  to 
reign  than  he ;  he  felt  within  himself  the  gifts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  bom  ruler ;  and,  in  a  city  which  had  long  been 
used  to  the  sway  of  one,  the  vision  of  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion took,  pardonably  enough,  the  form  not  of  a  republican 
magistrate  but  of  a  patriot  King.  Men  told  him  that  the 
sway  of  a  single  man  was  best  for  times  like  his,  that  his 
heart  and  arm  could  better  guard  his  native  land  than  the 
turbulence  of  the  many  or  the  selfish  narrowness  of  the 
few.  He  looked  on  sovereign  power  as  a  means  of  working 
his  country's  good  and  of  winning  for  himself  a  glorious 
name ;  he  would  fain  be  a  King  of  Men,  a  Shepherd  of 
the  People,  like  the  Kodros  of  legend  or  the  Cyrus  of 
romance.  He  grasped  the  sceptre,  and  for  a  while  he 
wielded  it.  But  he  soon  found  that  his  dreams  of  patriotic 
royalty  were  not  suited  to  the  land  or  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  And  soon  a  nobler  path  stood  open  before  him. 
He  saw  the  youth  of  Sikydn  enter  upon  a  higher  career 
than  that  into  which  he  himself  had  been  deluded.  He 
saw  that  a  man  might  rule  by  better  means  than  an 
arbitrary  will,  and  might  rest  his  power  on  better  safe- 
guards than  strong  walls  and  foreign  mercenaries.  He 
saw  Aratos,  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  people,  wield  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  purely  because  his  fellow- 
citizens  deemed  him  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  among 
them.  He  saw  how  fer  higher  and  nobler  a  place  in 
the  eyes  of  Greece  was  held  by  the  elective  magistrate  of 
the  great  Confederacy  than  by  the  absolute  master  of  a 
single  city.  He  heard  himself  branded  by  a  name  which 
he  shared  with  wretches  like  Nikoklds  and  Aristippos  ;  he 
saw  the  arm  raised  against  him,  which  was,  whenever  the 
favourable  moment  came,  to  hurl  him  from  power  by  a 
doom  like  theirs.  Aratos  had  already  marked  Lydiadas 
for  the  next  victim,  and  Megalopolis  as  the  next  city 
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for  deliverance.*  The  Lord  of  Megalopolis^  like  Iseas  at  chap.  vii. 
Keiyneia,  had  now  his  choice  to  make,  and  he  made  it 
nobly  and  wisely.  He  called  his  rival  to  a  conference,  he 
laid  aside  his  power,  he  dismissed  his  guards,  he  went 
back  to  his  house,  Tjrrant  now  no  longer,  but  one  free 
citizen  of  the  free  commonwealth  of  Megalopolis.  The 
first  act  of  that  commonwealth  was  naturally  union  with 
the  Achaian  League  ;  the  name  of  Lydiadas  was  passed  Lydiadas 

CilOSCIl 

from  tongue  to  tongue  through  every  city  of  the  Confede-  Oeucrai, 
ration,'  and  at  the  next  annual  election  of  Federal  magis-  ^^'  ^^^ 
trates,  the  self-dethroned  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  was  raised 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  new  country  as  the  General  of  ^ 
the  year.     Lydiadas,  in  resigning  absolute  power,  did  not 
wish  to  resign  power  altogether,  but  only  to  hold  it  by  a 
tenure  at  once  worthier  and  safer.    He  lived  to  be  three 
times  General  of  the  League,  to  distinguish  himself  alike 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier,  and  at  last  he  died  in 
battle  within  sight  of  his  native  city,  and  was  honoured  in 
death  by  a  conquering  enemy  whose  career  was  only  less 
noble  than  his  own. 

The  acquisition  of  Megalopolis  as  an  Achaian  city,  EfTects     > 
and  of  Lydiadas  as  a  leading  Achaian  citizen,  were  im-quigi^^^' 
portant  in  many  ways.     The  League  was  now  brought  °^j?^^^°' 
into  the  very  thick  of  central  Peloponnesian  politics; 
an  increased  impulse  must  have  been  given  to  its  exten- 
sion throughout  Arkadia,  and  the  Tyrannies  which  still 
remained  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  must  have  become 
more  completely  isolated     But  the  acquisition  of  Mega- 

^  It  should  be  noticed  that  Plntarch,  following  doubtless  the  Memoirs 
of  Aratos,  puts  this  motive  far  more  prominently  forward  than  Polybios 
and  Pausanias,  who  represent  Megalopolitan  traditions.  The  words  of 
Pausanias  are  especially  strong  ;  iirtl  8^  ^px^o  ^poy^iv,  Karhrav^v  ^ovrdy 
iiu^¥  rvpayyl^Sf  Kalit€p  4s  rd  dtnpaXh  48f}  ol  Tfjs  dpxvi  KoB^piuayiiinns, 

*  Paus.  viii.  27.  12.  Vl€ycLKvKo\ir£y  8i  avvr^Koivrwv  ^8tj  r6m  is  rd 
Axouxdy,  6  AvZiAStis  fy  t€  wiroTs  MfyaXovoKlrcus  ical  iy  ro7s  xaffiy  'Ax^iois 
iyiyero  o0tw  ^Kifios  tis  *Ap6r^  iraptffwdriyai  r^  is  S6iay. 
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CHAP.  VII.  lopolis  and  the  conversion  of  Ljdiadas  had  two  results 
which  were  more  important  still.  They  made  the  terri- 
tories of  the  League  continuous  with  Lakonia,  and  they 
Rivalry  of  gave  Aratos  a  rival  Hitherto  the  policy  of  Aratos  and 
lJ^jmIo^  ^^^  policy  of  the  Let^e  have  been  the  same  thing; 
except  the  one  obscure  mention  of  Dioitas,  we  liear 
the  name  of  no  other  Achaian  statesman ;  Markos  was 
still  living,  still  serving  his  country ;  we  may  well 
believe  that  he  was  placed  in  the  chief  magistracy  in 
some  of  those  years  in  which  Aratos  could  not  legally 
hold  it,  but  he  has  well-nigh  passed  out  of  memory,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  brings  either  him  or  any  one  else 
before  us  as  a  rival  of  the  recognized  chief  of  the  League. 
We  read  indeed  that  some  acts  of  Aratos  brought  on  him 
a  certain  amount  of  censure  in  the  Assembly,  but  none 
of  them  had  given  any  lasting  shock  to  his  predominant 
influence  in  the  commonwealth.  The  accession  of  Lydiar 
das  to  citizenship,  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy,  at 
once  gave  Aratos  his  match.  Lydiadas  was  as  ambitious 
and  as  energetic  as  himself  and,  as  events  proved,  a  &r 
abler  soldier.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and  the 
councils  of  the  League,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  acting  as  the  instrument  of  another  man.  Our  account 
of  their  disputes  comes  doubtless  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Aratos  himself;  it  must  therefore  be  taken  with  the 
necessary  allowances,  as  we  have  no  counter-statement 
from  the  side  of  Lydiadas.  We  can  well  believe  that  two 
veins  of  feeling  ran  through  the  Achaian  public  mind,  as 
men  spoke  of  the  great  citizen  whom  they  had  just 
adopted.  Admiration  would  be  the  first  feeling.  The 
man  who  had  voluntarily  given  up  sovereign  power,  who 
had  deliberately  preferred  the  position  of  a  republican 
magistrate  to  that  of  an  absolute  ruler,  would  be  extolled 
as  a  hero  indeed,  as  the  very  first  and  noblest  of  the 
friends  of  freedom.     And  of  a  truth  the  angel  of  freedom 
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might  well  rejoice  over  such  a  repentant  sinner,  more  than  chap.  yii. 
oyer  a  Markos  or  a  Washington  who  needed  no  repen- 
tance.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
there  were  men  who  held  that  the  Ethiopian  could  never 
change  his  skin,  that  the  man  who  had  once  been  a  Tyrant 
w^ould  be  at  heart  a  Tyrant  still,  and  that  the  destinies  of 
a  free  Confederation  could  never  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  once  wielded  an  absolute  sceptre  over  one 
of  its  cities.*   By  such  men  every  action  and  every  word  of 
Lydiadas  would  be  subjected  to  a  far  more  rigid  scrutiny 
than  had  ever  attended  the  political  or  military  career  of 
Aratos.    That  Lydiadas  was  thrice  chosen  Gleueral — once  Second 
at  least  in  the  teeth  of  Aratos*  strongest  opposition* — SfkTof 
that,  when  that  opposition  prevented  farther  reelections,  he  ^^  o^?^ 
still  served  the  League  faithfully  in  subordinate  commands, 
is  quite  proof  enough  that  all  such  suspicions  were  utterly 
unfounded.    We  are  told  that  he  was  constantly  exhorting 
the  League  to  needless  undertakings,'  which  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Aratos  discountenanced.    Considering  what  we 

I  Plut.  Ar.  80.  "A^th?  iteirKaarfUy^  BoKuy  ^dti  irpds  dXfiBiyijy  Koi  dx^- 
peuov  dperijy  dfju\Xa(r$cu.  Kcd  KoBdirep  r^  xSKKvyi  iptifftv  AXawnos  4p»Twpre 
Tovs  XcTTods  ipviBaSf  i  n  ipr&yoi^v  adrbv^  §iir€7v  iKtlvovs,  tis  iaroA  iror^ 
Upa^y  otrigs  loucc  r^  tivffidJSrf  [Plutarch  uses  the  form  AvaidHiris  for  the 
AvSuiZas  of  Polybios]  xapaKo\ov$€7y  4k  Tfis  rvpayyiBos  &iro^ia  fikdwrovaa 
riiy  xiffriy  adrov  rrls  /mto^oX^s.  This  curious  comparison  probably  com«s^ 
from  Aratos  himself 

*  Plat.  Ar.  80.  KaX  r6  yt  Z^6ripoy  6  AvfftdZris  ffTpOTTiyds  ipiBri,  dyri- 
xpdrrovros  dyriKpvs  rod  'Apdrov  «ca2  <nrov9d(oyTOS  4r4p<p  iropoSo^vcu  ri^y 

dpx^y- 

'  lb.  "'AAXoT  re.  irpd^tis  odx  dyajKcdas  ttyai  ^Ko6ffas  Kol  orpartiaof 
iir\  AoKtHcufioyiovs  'rapif77cAAci'.  Droysen  (ii.  446)  conjectures  that  these 
needless  proposals  of  Lydiadas  had  reference  to  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  League,  especially  to  a  reform  in  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
"which  Droysen  supposes  to  have  been  still  confined  to  the  old  Achaian 
towns.  But  surely  the  words  used  sound  much  more  like  military  expe- 
ditions than  political  changes,  and  why  should  there  be  any  feud  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas  upon  the  point  supposed  by  Droysen  ?  Any  con- 
stitutional advantages  possessed  by  the  Ten  Cities  were  a  wrong  to  Sikydn 
as  much  as  to  Megalopolis,  and,  if  Aratos  could  counterbalance  them  by 
purely  Y>cn»onal  influence,  Lydiadas  might  hope  to  do  the  same. 
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CHAP.  VII.  know  of  the  two  men,  it  is  hardly  going  too  fieur  to  explain 
this  as  meaning  that  Lydiadas  was  ever  the  champion  of 
open  and  yigorous  action,  in  opposition  to  the  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  in  which  his  rival  delighted.  Bat 
when  we  find  Lydiadas  chaiged  with  trying  to  induce  the 
Lydiadas'  League  to  attack  Sparta^  we  can  more  readily  believe 
Sparta.  that  we  are  here  listening  to  a  true  accusation,  and  that  \ 
Aratos  had  really  found  out  the  weak  side  of  the  Megalo-  * 
politan  hero.  Most  certainly,  as  events  a  few  years  later 
proved,  Aratos  was,  of  all  men^  the  last  who  ought  to  have 
brought  such  a  charge  ;  but  we  can  well  understand  that 
Lydiadas  might  advocate  even  an  unjust  war  with  Sparta, 
and  he  may  have  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  operations  in 
that  quarter,  even  to  the  discouragement  of  Aratos'  darling 
schemes  upon  Athens  and  Argos.  Megalopolis,  the  creation 
of  Epameindndas,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  Lace- 
dsemon  ever  since  it  had  been  a  city,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  hope  of  gaining  the  help  of  the  League 
against  this  ancient  enemy  had  been  one  motive  which  had 
led  Lydiadas  to  unite  his  birthplace  to  the  Achaian  body. 
At  all  events  we  find  a  rivalry,  a  constant  opposition  of 
projects,  between  these  two  great  citizens,  which  at  last 
grew  into  a  deep  personal  enmity.  Aratos — for  Plutarch 
here  speaks  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Aratos — ^tells  us  how 
Lydiadas'  charges  against  him  were  rejected  as  the  ebul- 
litions of  false  virtue  contending  against  true.^  Lydiadas 
unfortunately  left  no  memoirs ;  but  even  Aratos  lets  us 
know  that  his  own  opposition  to  Lydiadas  was,  by  some  at 
least,  attributed  to  envious  feelings  against  a  greater  rival.* 
Before  our  tale  is  over,  we  shall  find  the  two  chiefs  con- 
tending on  points  both  of  policy  and  of  war,  and  in  neither 
case  shall  we  have  much  doubt  in  pronouncing  Lydiadas 
to  have  been  the  sounder  and  the  nobler  counsellor. 

»  Plut.  Ar.  80. 

^  lb.     ^Epiardfitpos  S*  6  ''ApuTos  aihfp  <f>Boptiv  iS6Kfi. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  while  to  Northern  chap.  vh. 
Qreece.    D^mdtrios  is  stiU  reiming  in  Macedonia ;   the  Affairs  of 
two  Leagues,  Achaian  and  ^tolian,  are  still  on  friendly  Greece. 
terms  with   each  other;   DSm^trios  is  hostile   to  both^ 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  any  vigorous  warfare.     His 
attention  seems  to  have  been  mainly  occupied  by  those 
barbarous  tribes  on  his  northern  frontier,   in  repelling 
which  Macedonia  undoubtedly  acted  as  an  outpost  of  Greek 
civilization.    Against  the  Achaians  he  seems  to  have  worked 
chiefly  by  dispensing  lavish  subsidies  among  the  petty 
Tyrants  of  Feloponn^sos  ;  ^  these  were  doubtless  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  mercenaries  to  act  as  guards  against 
the  plots  of  Aratos.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Epeiros  Bevolu- 
was  transformed  from  a  hereditary  monarchy  into  a  Federal  Epeiros, 
Republic'    D^'idameia,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Achilleus,  J-^-  ^^^ 
found  herself  unable  to  withstand  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  the  nation ;   she  surrendered  her  royal  powers  to  the 
people,   retaining  only  the  property  and  the  honorary 
privileges  of  her  forefathers.     It  was  a  bad  beginning  of 
freedom,  and  one  which  shows  that  the  Epeirots  had 
neither  an  Aratos  nor  a  Lydiadas  among  them,  that  this 
innocent  princess,  the  descendant  of  victorious  Eangs  and 
deified  heroes,  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  sanctuary.    The  Democracy  which  character 
succeeded  is  spoken  of  as  turbulent  and  unruly,'  as  we  can  ^p^ot 
well  believe  it  to  have  been  among  a  people  only  half  R^P^^i^c. 
Greek,  and  utterly  unaccustomed  to  regular  freedom.  The 
young  Republic  soon  became  involved  in  a  chain  of  events 
which  brought  quite  new  actors  upon  the  stage  of  Grecian 
politics.     The  pirates  of  Illyria  now  begin  to  be  heard 

'  Pol.  ii.  44.  Ai7/tifrpios,  ts  ^v  a^oTs  {rdis  iv  U^Xowow^fftf  /uoi^px^'^} 
olovcl  x^p'Tt^^  »f^  fUffBo^Sriis,  *  See  above,  p.  151. 

s  Pans.  It.  85.  5.  'Hircfp^rcu  Bh  tis  ivoAaamo  /3a(riXciJc0-0cu,  rd  re  AWct, 
6  S^ftos  HfipiC^  iced  dxpoaffOcu  rav  iy  rals  dpxcus  ihrtptdpwy.  Cf.  Justin^ 
xxviii.  8.  One  would  like  however  to  hear  the  answer  of  a  democratic 
Epeirot  to  this  charge. 
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towards 
Akar- 


CHAP.  vu.  of,  and  a  common  interest  in  repressing  their  depreda- 
tions first   brings   the  Greek   commonwealths  into  any 
practical  relations  with  the  Senate  and  People  of  Borne. 
First         These  were,  in  their  results,  great  events  in  the  history 
mtereourse  ^^  Greece  and  of  the  world.    But  just  now  we  are  more 
y^^^j^        interested  in  the  glimpses  which  are  given  us  of  the 
political  life  of  the  Confederation  of  u^tolia.    We  are 
introduced  not  only  to  a  siege  by  an  ^tolian  army,  but 
to  an  election  and  a  debate  in  the  MtoUsji  Assembly. 
Characteristically  enough,  the  army  and  the  Assembly  are 
but  the  same  persons  invested  with  two  different  functions^ 
and  the  subject  of  the  debate  turns,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  on  questions  of  plunder  and  annexation/ 

The  restless  hostility  of  the  iEtolians  towards  their 
neighbours  of  Akamania  seems  to  have  been  in  no  way 
relaxed  by  the  friendly  relations  between  JStolia  and 
Achaia.  Not  long  before,  at  least  at  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrios,  the  Akamanians  had,  in  a  fit  of  despe- 
ration, applied  for  help  to  the  great  commonwealth  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hadriatic.  They  alone,  so  they  pleaded, 
among  all  the  Greeks,  had  no  share  in  the  war  waged  by 
Greece  against  the  Trojan  ancestors  of  Bome  ;  the  Akar- 
nanians  were  not  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  even 
as  an  independent  people,  much  less  as  countrymen  or 
subjects  of  their  iEtolian  oppressors.'  The  Akamanian 
embassy  to  Bome  produced  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
Ionian  embassy  to  Sparta  in  the  days  of  Cyrus.'  In  both 
cases  the  power  appealed  to  interfered  by  a  haughty 
message,  but  sent  no  effectual  aid.  Bome  ordered  the 
iEtolians  to  desist  from  all  injuries  towards  Akamania,^ 

1  Pol.  ii.  2-4. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  x.  c.  S  (ii.  341).  Ol  *AKapyay€s  tro^ia-atrBai  \4yovT€u  'Pm- 
fudovs  .  .  .  x4yoirr€St  tas  od  fxtrdaxotty  fjuSvoi  rijs  M  ToOy  irpoy6yovs  Toi>s 
*^K*lya>v  ffrpcertlas'  o6r€  yiip  iy  rd?  AlrwKiKtp  KardKSy^  ^pi(oano^  odrt  liUf. 
Cf.  Justin,  xxviii.  1.  '  Herod,  i.  141,  152. 

*  The  evidence  for  this  Roman  embassy  to  ^tolia  seems  quite  sufBcieut. 


Atar- 
nanian 
Embii^y 
to  Komo, 
B.C.  239- 
229. 
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a  jnandate  which  only  led,  in  mockery  of  the  barbarian  chap.  vir. 
interference,  to  a  more  cruel  inroad  than  Akamania  had 
ever  before  suffered.  At  the  time  which  we  have  now 
reached,  we  find  the  iEtolians  engaged  in  their  usual 
business  of  extending  their  Confederation  by  force  of 
arms.    They    were    besie^ng   the    Akamanian  town  of  „.       ^ 

"  o     o  Siege  01 

Mede6n,  which  had  refused  to  become  a  member  of  their  Medeon 
League.*    While  the  siege  was  going  on,  and  when  the  ^EtoUans, 
inhabitants  were  already  counted  on  as  a  certain  prey,  ^^'  ^^^* 
the  autumnal  equinox  brought  round  the  time  for  the 
yearly  election  of  the  .(Etolian  Federal  Magistrates.    The 
Assembly  summoned  for  that  purpose  was  evidently  held  i£tolian 
beneath  the  walls  of  Medeon.    The  iBtolians  had  come  huh™  ^ 
with  their  whole  force,*  and,  under  such  circumstances,  ^^^ 
with  iEtolians,  as  with  Macedonians,  the  army  and  the  Mede6n. 
nation  were  the   same  thing.    Doubtless  those  citizens 
of  iEtolia  Proper  who    remained    at    home   would    be 
sunmioned;    but    it    is   clear    that   the   outlying   cities 
incorporated  with  the  League  could  have  no  share  in 
a   Meeting  so  collected.     In  this  Assembly  of   citizen* 
soldiers,  the  General  who  was  going  out  of  office — ^his 
name  is  not  mentioned — set  forth  his  hardships  before  his 
hearers.     He  had  begun  the  siege  of  Mededn ;  he  had 
brought  it  to  a  point  at  which  no  man  doubted  of  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  city ;  had  it  been  taken  within  his 
year  of  office,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  dispo- 

Jnstin — that  is,  Trogus  Pompeius — doubtless,  as  Niebuhr  says  (Kl.  Schr.  i. 
266),  followed  Pbylarchos.  But  it  involves  an  apparent  contradiction  to 
a  passage  of  Polybios,  in  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  Koman 
Ambassadors  who  not  long  after  visited  iEtolia  and  Achaia  were  the  first 
of  their  nation  who  had  visited  Greece  in  an  official  character,  (See  Pol, 
ii.  12.;  Niebuhr,  u.s. ;  Thirl  wall,  viii.  140.)  But  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
words  of  Polybios  positively,  or  at  all  events  intentionally,  deny  the  fact  of 
this  earlier  embassy.  As  it  led  to  no  results,  it  probably  was  not  in  his 
thoughts,  and  even  his  words  need  hardly  imply  any  direct  contradiction 
of  the  story  in  Justin. 

'  Pol.  ii.  2.  '  Pol.  ii.  2.     SrpaTeiJtraKTfy  ody  vavSrifift. 
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CHAP.  vii.  sition  of  the  spoil  and  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
arms  which  were  preseryed  as  trophies.*  It  would  be  an 
injustice  unworthy  of  a  nation  of  soldiers,  if  another  com- 
mander should  be  allowed  to  step  in,  and  to  reap  the 
fruits  which  he  had  sown  amid  so  much  of  danger  and  of 
endurance.  He  therefore  prayed  the  Assembly  to  decree 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  these 
honours  and  advantages  might  be  reserved  to  himself  as 
the  true  conqueror  of  Mededn.  Other  speakers^  especially 
those  who  were  themselves  candidates  for  the  chief  magis* 
tracy,'  took  the  other  side.  Let  the  spoils  and  the  honours 
go,  according  to  the  law,  to  him  to  whom  fortune  shall 
assign  them.  Some  man  of  moderate  views  must  have 
proposed  a  compromise;  for  the  Assembly  finally  voted 
that  the  disposition  of  the  spoil  and  the  inscription  of  the 
name  should  be  shared  by  the  outgoing  Qeneral  with  the 
General  about  to  be  elected*  This  discussion  occupied 
that  day ;  on  the  next  day  the  new  General  was  to  be 
chosen,  when,  according  to  iEtolian  law,  he  would  enter 
upon  his  office  at  once.'  But  that  very  night  help  came 
Relief  of  to  the  besieged  King  DdmStrios  was  the  aUy  of  Akar- 
by  the  uauia ;  his  help  took  the  same  shape  as  the  support 
Illyiians.    ^}^[q]^  }^q  gj^y^   ^   ^jjg    Peloponnesian  Tyrants,   but    it 

proved  in  this  case  very  efiectuaL  No  Macedonian  army 
marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Medeon ;  but  DSmetrios  had, 
by  a  subsidy^  engaged  the  Illyrian  King  Agrdn  to  send  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  by  sea.  The  fleet,  a  hundred  of 
the  light  piratical  vessels  of  Illyria^  must  have  entered  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf  and  landed  the  troops  at  Idmnaia.  By 
&  swift  and  well  concerted  march,  they  surprised  the  iEto- 
lians,  apparently  while  actually  engaged  in  electing  their 

^  PoL  ii.  2.  Aiiceuoy  cTvcu  ical  n)v  olKovofjiiay  r£y  Xa/pipw,  hr^  Kpafriawfit 

'  lb.  Tip£y9h,  KotfiAXtffra  rwv  irpoUtrruy  frp6s  rijif  dpx^Vf  d/i^urfiiiTO^mw 
trp^s  T&  \€y6fA€ya,  *  lb.  8.     See  above,  p.  889. 
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GeneraL  This  attack,  supported  by  a  sally  from  the  city,  ohap.  th. 
completely  routed  the  besiegers.  Great  spoil  fell  into  the 
hands  both  of  the  Illyrians  and  of  the  people  of  Mededn. 
The  latter  presently  in  turn  held  their  Meeting,  and  the 
Medednian  Assembly  voted  that  the  decree  of  the  MtoUan 
Assembly  should  be  duly  carried  out,  and  that  the  names 
both  of  the  outgoing  iEtolian  General  and  of  his  successor 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  trophy  raised  by  the  yictorious 
Akamanians.^ 

The  Qlyrian  King  Agrdn,  and  his  widow  Teuta,  who  Bavages 
presently  succeeded  him,  were  emboldened  by  this  success  luyrians 
over  such  renowned  warriors  as  the  iEtolians  to  carry  on  ^°  ^®]®" 

•^         ponnesos. 

their  piratical  excursions  on  a  yet  wider  scale.  They 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Elis  and  Messdnia,  as  they  had  often 
done  before.  Both  countries  had  a  long  seaboard,  and 
the  principal  towns  were  inland,  so  that  invaders  by  sea 
could  gather  a  large  booty  without  danger  of  resistance.'' 
They  now  ventured  on  a  bolder  achievement  A  party  of  Illynan 
them  had  occasion  to  land  near  Phoinikd  in  Chaonia.  This  p^o^d, 
place,  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Epeiros,  had  been  en-  ^^'  ^^^* 
trusted  to  the  care  of  eight  hundred  mercenary  Grauls,  who 
betrayed  the  town  to  the  Illyrians.  This  form  of  national 
defence  certainly  gives  us  no  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  Epeirot  Republic.  Nor  had  its 
native  armies  another  F^rrhos  at  their  head ;  they  utterly 
fidled  in  the  attempt  to  recover  Phoinik&  The  young 
League  of  Epeiros  now  applied  for  help  to  the  elder 
Leagues  of  iBtolia  and  Achaia'    Help  was  sent,  but  no 

^  Brandjstater  (269)  derides  what  be  calls  **  das  Episodische  and  ITnwe- 
sentliche  dieser  Anekdote."  I  confess  to  being  tbankfol  for  so  life-like  a 
report  of  an  ^tolian  debate. 

The  independent  action  of  the  Medednian  Assembly  (iicKKTiirln)  should 
also  be  noticed.  Akamania  formed  one  commonwealth  in  all  dealings  with 
other  nations,  bnt,  jnst  as  in  Achaia,  the  canton  of  Mede6n  had  its  own 
local  Assembly,  with  ftdl  sovereignty  in  local  matters. 

•  PoL  ii  5. 

'  lb.  6.     *'Erp4ff$§voy  irphs  ro^s  Alrc^Xo^  mU  r6  rgy  *Ax<im»I'  fBws, 
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.  TJl. 


htoltwtmtfm^;  tke  cane  of  inaclioii  is  not  mentioiied. 


a::  Az,*tt  r,(  bui  Aiatos  was  Gcacnl  of  die  Tear.     FlHMiiik^  howeyer 
*^i  JikjK-  vas  restored  cm  terms  to  its  ownera^  and  the  Epeirots, 


with  tL* 


togellier  with  tlie  Akamaniana,  eondiided  an  alliance  with 

iJrrimi.    t|ie  DlTTiaM,  hj  Tiitiie  of  which  thej  for  the  fiitare  helped 

the  barfaariaiM  i^ainst  their  ben^Mrtors  from  Southern 

Greece*    The  two  Leagncn  were  now  generally  looked  to 

as  the  protectors  of  HeDas.     ^HdanmoSy  Apollonia^  Kor- 

kjra,  were  all  attacked  or  threatened.  All  threeare  spoken 

of  as  independent  states^  from  which  we  may  infer  that 

Korkyra,  which   had  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 

I^rrhos^  did  not  form  part  of  the  Epeirot  League.*    Of 

these  three  cities^  Epidamnos  had  gallantly  beaten  off  an 

lUyrian  attack ;   EcHkyra  was  actually  besieged,  when  a 

joint  embassy  from  all  three  implored  the  help  both  of 

Joint  ex-    iEtolia  and  of  Achaia.'    The  petition  was  listened  to  with 

of  the  two  favour  by  the  Assemblies  of  both  Leagues,  and  ten  Achaian 

^^^^g    ships,  manned  with  contingents  from  both  nations,^  were 

^^^^^    sent  to  the  help  of  Korkyra.     Lydiadas  was  now  General ; 

there  was  therefore  no  delay,  no  shrinking  from  action. 

Whether  he  himself  commanded  is  not  recorded,  but  the 

ships  were  sent  at  once/  and  they  were  sent,  not  to  intrigue 

or  to  lie  idle,  but  to  fight     This  is  the  first  time  that  we 

hear  of  any  naval  operations  on  the  part  of  the  League, 

and  that,  singularly  enough,  at  a  moment  when  its  chief 

was  an  Arkadian  landsman.     The  Achaians  of  the  original 

towns,  though  dwelling  on  a  long  searboard,  seem  never  to 

'  Pol.  ii.  6,  7,  where  the  matter  is  discussed  at  length.  Mommsen  (Bom. 
Qesch.  i.  369)  says,  **  Halb  gezwungen  halb  freiwUlig  traten  die  Epeiroten 
und  Akamanen  mit  den  fremden  Raubem  in  eine  imnatiirliche  Symmachie.  '* 

*  See  Diet,  of  Geog.  Art.  Corcyra. 
»  Pol.  ii  9. 

*  lb.  0/  Bh  ['Axcuol  Kol  ol  AItmXoI]  Zuucoiffoyres  rAv  tp4<rfit<av  icoi  wpos^- 
l^WQi  To^s  K6yov$  iirK-^pmacty  Koufp  rctf  rwv  *AxaM»v  Scica  tm/s  Karcuppditrovs, 

^  lb.     Karaprliratfrts   8*   4v  6\lyais  'JifjJptus  lirXcoi'  hr\  r^s   K€pic6pas, 
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have  been  a  maritime  people ;  their  coast  had  no  important  chap.  vh. 
harbours,^  and  we  hear  nothing  of  any  Achaian  exploits 
by  sea.  But  the  acquisition  of  so  many  maritime  cities, 
above  all  of  the  great  Corinth  with  its  two  havens,  would 
naturally  tempt  the  League  to  aspire  to  the  character  of  a 
naval  power.  And  it  would  well  agree  with  the  lofty  spirit 
of  its  present  chief  to  seek  to  win  glory  for  his  country  on 
a  new  element*'  The  original  iEltolians  too  were  essen- 
tiaUy  a  still  more  inland  people  than  the  Achaians,  but 
the  possession  of  Naupaktos  would  naturally  give  a  mari- 
time impulse  to  them  also.  The  treaties  with  distant 
cities  like  Te6s  and  Eios*  show  that  iEtolian  pirates 
infested  the  iEgsean  and  even  the  Propontis,  but  the 
language  of  Polybios  seems  to  imply  that  the  iEtolians 
had  no  Federal  navy»  while  the  Achaian  Let^e  habi- 
tually kept  ten  ships/  This  combined  naval  enterprise 
of  the  two  Leagues  unluckily  failed.  The  Achaian 
squadron,  with  its  half  Achaian,  half  ^tolian  crews, 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  fleets  of  lUyria  and 
Akamania      Among  other  ships  lost  or  taken,  a  quin-  Death  of 

i_       !_•  1  •    1    -IT     T_  ff  TT-  •       Markos  of 

quereme  was  sunk  which  earned  Markos  of  Keryneia^  Keryneia. 
the  original  founder  of  the  League,  still,  in  his  old  age, 
rendering  faithful  service  to  a  commonwealth  of  which 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  guiding  spirit.     Korkyra 
had  to  surrender ;    she    received    an   lUyrian  garrison, 
commanded  by  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  chief  pests 
of    Greece  and   the  neighbouring    lands,  D6m6trios  of  Ddmdtrios 
Pharos.     This  man,  a  Greek  of  the  Hadriatic  island  from  ^ 
which  he  took  his  name,  here  began  a  career  of  treachery 


^  Plat.  Ar.  9.  SaXdrrp  irpoi^Kow  [pi  *Axau>l]  iXifiivi^i  rcl  iroXXcl  xarct 
^axioy  iie^^pofUrp  rrp^s  nly  Ijir^tpoy,  Yet  Patrai  has  hecome  a  great  port  in 
later  times. 

*  This  may  well  have  been  among  the  itpd^tts  o^k  dvayKouu  proposed  by 
Lydiodas.  '  See  above,  p.  84S. 

^  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  rets  Uiea  yms. 
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which  lasted  for  many  years.  He  was  now  in  the  service 
of  Queen  Teuta,  but  he  soon  found  that  her  cause  was  not 
the  strongest  Borne  had  declared  war  against  the  pirate 
Queen,  in  what  was  in  truth  the  cause  of  all  civilized 
states  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  The  Consul  Cneeus 
Fulvius  came  against  Korkyra  with  the  Roman  fleet; 
D^mdtrioB,  who  was  already  out  of  fitvour  at  the  Illyrian 
courty^  joined  the  citizens  in  welcoming  the  invaders,  and 
siurendered  the  Illyrian  garrison  to  Fulvius.  Korkyra  and, 
soon  afterwards,  ApoUdnia  and  Epidamnos,  became  the 
first  Roman  allies' — a  condition  which  so  easily  slid  into 
tiiat  of  Roman  subjects — on  the  Greek  side  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  The  Illyrian  kingdom  was  dismembered,  and  the 
adventurer  D^mdtrioe  suddenly  grew  into  a  considerable 
potentate,  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Teuta  being 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  conqueror.'  In  the 
small  part  of  her  kingdom  which  she  was  allowed  to 
retain,  she  was  hampered  with  conditions  which  effeo^ 
tually  hindered  her  from  being  any  longer  dangerous  to 
Greece.  Not  more  than  two  Illyrian  ships,  and  those 
unarmed,  might  appear  south  of  lissos. 

This  is  the  first  real  interference  of  Rome  in  Grecian 
affairs.  The  former  haughty  message  to  the  iEtolians 
had  no  effect  But  now  Rome  appeared  as  an  active, 
though  as  yet  only  as  a  beneficent,  actor  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  sea.  She  had  broken  the  power  which  was 
just  then  most  dangerous  to  Greece,  and  had  delivered 
three  Greek  cities  from  a  barbarian  yoke.    The  wrongs  of 


^  Pol.  ii.  11.     *Ey  9iafio\<us  eSv  koI  ^fio6fi€yos  ri)y  Tci^ay. 

*  Polybios  (a.s.)  uses  a  somewhat  different  word  for  the  reception  of 
each  of  the  thi'ee.  01  KMpKvpMi .  .  .  ndrol  r«  a^&s  6fio9vfjtmMp  ISwxiv 
rtipoKXtiBiyrfS  cis  n^K  r^v  *F»fuUmv  iriariv.  .  .  .  *Po9fAeu9i  B^  frposB^^^^rot 
ro^s  KepKvpedovs  €t5  ttjv  <pt\laM  IrXcov  M  rijs  *AiroWwvlas  .  .  .  tcaii  ro^ronw 
dtroie^ofUytty  kuL  Z6vr»v  ^vrobs  tir  n)y  hrirpomilv,  .  .  .  'Pmjmuoi  S4  ura)  roi)s 
*EiriSafiWovf  mp(xKaB6yr^s  tls  riiy  irl<mv  xpo^yov,  k.t.A. 

'  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  140,  note. 
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Akarnania  and  the  defiance  of  iEtolia  were  doubtless  by  ctiai>.  vit. 
this  time  foigotten.     iEtolia,  like  Rome,  was  an  enemy  of 
lUyria,  while  Akarnanian  galleys,  if  they  had  not  sailed 
to  Troy  at  the  bidding  of  Agamemndn,  had  undoubtedly 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  pirate  fleet  of  Teuta.    Aulus  Roman 
Postumius,  the  final  conqueror  of  the  Illyrian  Queen,  sent  to  the  Two 
Ambassadors  to  the   two  Leagues,  who  explained  the  3^^28 
causes  of  the  war  with  Teuta,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
Roman  armies  in  a  quarter  where  their  presence  might 
seem   threatening  to  Qreece/     They  then  related  the 
events  of  the  campaign,  and  read  out  the  treaty  which 
had  just  been  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  were  so 
faYOurable  to  the  interests  of  every  Greek  state.     The 
Roman  envoys  were  received,  as  they  well  deserved,  with 
every  honour  in  the  Assemblies  of  both  Confederations. 
The  political  embassy  was  followed  by  one,  apparently  of  a  Honorary 
religious  or  honorary  character,  to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  to  Corinth 
The  Corinthians  bestowed  on  the  Romans  the  right  of  ^^^^^ 
sharing  in  the  Greek  national  festival  of  the  Isthmian 
Games.^  This  was  equivalent  to  raising  the  Roman  People 
from  the  rank  of  mere  barbarians  to  the  same  quasi-Greek 
position  as  the  Epeirots  and  Macedonians.'    It  shows  also 
that  the  administration  of  the  Isthmian  Games  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  of  Corinth,  and  had  not  been  at  all 
transferred  to  the  general  Achaian  body.     As  administra- 

1  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression  of  Poiybios  (ii.  12),  diirtKoyiiraifTo 
T«U  airias  rov  irok4fiov  iced  Ti|t  Sio/Sdb'cw. 

*  Pol.  ii  12.  *Aw6  9k  To^nis  rqi  Kurapx'i*  *'P»fuuoi  fikv  tMvs  HWovs 
«pMr/9«irraff  i^tardortiXttv  wpds  KopipBiovs  ical  vp6t  'AOrindovs'  5tc  8i)  koI 
EapimBiiOi  vpArov  Ar^bd^earro  fUT^x^f  *V»fiaiovs  rov  rHv  *lff9fiivy  dy^ros, 

"coon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embassies  to  Corinth  and  to 
Athens,  with  no  other  object,  bo  far  as  appears,  than  of  introducing  them- 
selyes  to  some  of  the  most  illnstrious  states  of  the  Greek  name,  which  many 
of  the  Romans  had  already  learned  to  admire."    Arnold's  Rome,  iii  40. 

'  Arnold,  u.s.  Thirl  wall,  viii.  140.  The  act,  though  done  by  a  body  of 
less  anthority,  had  somewhat  the  mrne  effect  as  the  admission  of  Macedonia 
to  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 
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GHAP.  Yii.  tors  of  those  games,  the  Corinthians  might  lawfully  receive 
and  honour  a  Roman  Embassy  which  was  charged  with 
no  political  object,  but  merely  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Corinth  and  its  holy  places.  Such  an  Embassy  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  Federal  sovereignty  in  matters  of 
foreign  negociation ;  those  had  been  already  dealt  with 
by  the  Federal  Assembly.^  And  truly  Rome  might  just 
then  seem  worthy  of  any  honours  on  the  part  of  Greece. 
Not  but  that  a  feeling  of  shame  ^  might  arise  in  tbe 
breast  of  any  patriotic  Greek,  when  he  thought  that  the 
freedom  of  three  cities,  which  the  two  greatest  powers  of 
independent  Greece  had  in  vain  attempted  to  deliver,  had 
now  to  be  received  as  a  gift  from  a  barbarian  conqueror/ 
The  conduct  of  Rome  throughout  this  war  was  thoroughly 
just  and  honourable ;  there  is  no  reason  to  chaige  either 
the  Senate  or  individual  Roman  leaders  with  any  ulterior 
views  of  selfish  aggrandizement ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  when 
the  Roman  arms  had  once  been  seen  before  a  Greek 
fortress,  when  the  wiles  of  Roman^  diplomacy  had  once 
been  listened  to  by  a  Greek  Assembly,  a  path  was  opened 
which  directly  led  to  the  fight  of  Kynoskephald  and  to  the 
sack  of  Corinth. 


Eventual 
results  of 
Roman 
inter- 
ference. 


Inaction        The  inaction  of  Macedonia  during  all  these  events  is 
doniik^^     remarkable.     Since  DSmStrios  first  engaged  the  Dlyrians 


^  T6  r»y  'AxoiMr  $$yos,  Pol.  ii.  12,  of  the  other  embassy.  See  above, 
p.  261. 

>  "Man  kann  firagen,  ob  der  Jubel  in  HellsB  grosser  war  oder  die 
Scham,  als  statt  der  zelin  Linienschiffe  der  achaeischen  Eidgenossenschaft, 
der  streitbarsten  Macht  Griechenlands,  jetzt  zweihundert  Segel  der 
Barbaien  in  ihre  Hafen  einliefen  and  mit  einem  ScUage  die  Anfgabe 
losten,  die  den  Griechen  zukam  und  an  der  diese  so  klaglich  gescheitert 
waren."    Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  i.  871. 

*  "  In  the  coarse  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  Apollonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Roman  people. "    Arnold,  iii.  89. 
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to  help  Medeon,  we  hear  of  absolutely  no  Macedonian  ouap.  vn. 
interference,   either    warlike    or    diplomatic,   in    matters 
which  would  seem  to  have  very  directly  touched  Mace- 
donian interests.      We    are    not    told  with  what    eyes 
Macedonian  statesmen  looked  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  so  formidable  a  power  as  Rome  in  lands  so  closely 
bordering  upon  their  own.    Nor  do  we  hear  that  Rome 
t])pught  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  rela- 
tions with  the  Macedonian  Kingdom.    Roman  embassies 
went  on  political  errands  to  Aigion  and  Thermon,  and  on 
honorary  errands  to  Corinth  and  Athens,  but  no  envoy 
seems  to  have  been  dispatched  in  either  character  to  the 
court  of  Pella  or  to  the  sanctuary  of  Dion.     This  appa- 
rent temporary  insignificance  of  a  power  lately  so  great, 
and  soon  to  be  so  great  again,  is  explained  by  the  unusual 
actiTity  of  the  restless  northern  tribes,  and  by  the  com- 
motions  which  commonly  attended  a  change  of  sovereign 
in  Macedonia.^     The  reign  of  D6m6trios  ended  about  Death  of 
the  time  when  the  Romans  first  crossed  into  lUyria.'  B-cTm^^ 
He  appears  to  have  died  in  battle  with  the  Dardanians ; 
certainly  he  had  lately  been  defeated  by  them.'     The 
heir  to  his  crown  was  his  young  son  Philip,  but  the  royal 
authority  was  assumed — first,  it  would  seem,  as  Protector  Protecto- 
aad  then  as  King  for  life*— by  Antigonos,  sumamed  D6s6n,»  ^^^^ 
a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royal  house,  but  with  a  distinct  r^^^l^*^'^®* 

•^  D6sdn, 

reservation  of  the  rights  of  young  Philip  as  heir-apparent,  b.c.  229- 

221 
A  new  King  of  Macedonia  seldom  ascended  the  throne 

without  some  disturbance,  and  a  King  reigning  on  such 

1  See  Flathe,  Gesch.  Mac.  i  148,  et  seqq. 

'  Pol.  ii.  44.  Aiffirirplov  9h  fiaciXt^a'canos  94Ka  fiSrov  Ihri  Koi  fieraX- 
Ki^cofTos  rdv  filoy  ircp2  ri)y  Tpthriv  9idficuriv  tls  ti)v  *IAAi;p/8a  'Pw/ao/wk. 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viu.  141. 

*  Justin,  xxviii.  8. 

°  'O  Athrwy,  he  who  is  about  to  give,  that  is,  he  who  promises  aiuft  does 
not  perform.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  came  by  the  nickname,  as  his 
general  conduct  is  honourable  and  straightforward. 


' 
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CHAP.  Yii.  tennB  as  these  was  even  less  likelj  than  usual  to  find  hu 
power  perfectly  undisputed.     We  hear  vaguely  of  fresh 
Dardanian  inroads,  of  commotions  in  Macedonia  itself, 
and  even  of  some  movements  in  Thessaly  of  which  one 
would  gladly  know  something  more.'    All  these  it  appears 
that  the  energy  of  Antigonos  sufficed  to  put  down ;  but  his 
hands,  like  those  of  DSm^trios  during  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  must  have  been  far  too  full  for  him  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  advance  either  of  Achaia  or  of  Rome. 
Advance        It  is  evident  that  the  death  of  DSmStrios,  and  the 
League      events  which  followed  it,  must  have  greatly  shaken  the 
Death^f    ^^^^^^^1^  influence  in  Southern  Greece,  and  must  have 
DemetrioB.  given  a  proportionate  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence.^     The  two  great  desires  of  Aratos  were 
now  to  be  gratified ;  Athens  and  Argos  were  both  to  be 
delivered.     It  would  seem  that  Aratos  ajid  the  Athenians 
had  at  last  come  to  an  understanding.     The  Achaian 
chief  was  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  at  Athens, 
and    he    no    longer    pressed    for    the    incorporation  of 
Deliver-     Athens  with  the  League.     Both  sides  agreed  to  be  satis- 
Athens      ^®^  ^^  *^  Macedonian  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from 
B.C.  229.    Attica,  and  if  Athens,  again  restored  to  freedom,  became 
the  ally  of  Achaia.     The  way  in  which  this  desirable  end 
was  brought  about  curiously  illustrates  the  position  and 
character  of  Aratos.      He  was  not  then  in  office,  the 
Presidency  of  the  League  being  held  by  his  rival  Lydiadas.' 
But  it  was  not  to  Lydiadas,  but  to  Aratos,   that  the 


'  Justin,  xxviii.  3.     See  Thirlwall,  viii.  164. 

'  Pol.  ii.  44.  AiifAifirplov  8i  .  .  .  fieraWd^cunos  r^y  $lo¥ .  .  4y4ifer6  ris 
€6pota  irpayt^n-wy  itpds  tiJk  i^  dpxvs  iiri$o\iiv  rw  *Axbu£v.  Plut.  Ar.  84. 
KaX  VlaKtZ6vtiy  ftev  dax^^^t^  6yrcty  Ztd  rivas  irposolKous  jciU  6fi6povs  wok4/ious, 
AiruKuy  5^   avfifiaxo^yrwy,   Mioffty   fi(yd\7iy  ii  rwy    *Axcu£y    ixd/ifiar^ 

UlivCLfllS. 

^  So  Flatho,  ii.  156.  Plutarch  (Ar.  84)  says  only  krdpw  ixhy  dpx^'^of  ^v*^ 
'Axat»K,  but  it  clearly  was  L^^diadas.  This  year,  b.c.  229,  is  that  of  his 
third  and  last  Generalship. 
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AthenianB  applied  for  help.*    To  them  Arato8»  whether  ohap.  vil 
as  friend  or  as  enemy,  had  always  appeared  as  the  one 
representatiye  of  the  League ;  we  hear  of  no  application 
to  the  Achaian  General,  of  no  audience  given  to  Athenian 
Ambassadors  by  the  Achaian  Assembly ;    he  who  had  ^vv^^- 

^  .  .  "^  '  tion  of  the 

deliyered  Kkydn  and  Corinth  is  prayed  to  deliver  Athens  Athenians 
also  somehow  or  other.  Probably  the  Macedonian  gar-  ^^en  out 
risons  would  have  hindered  the  progress  of  avowed  °^  ®®^®' 
Athenian  envoys  on  such  an  errand ;  but  nothing  need 
have  hindered  Aratos  from  communicating  the  message 
which  he  had  secretly  received,  if  not  to  the  Assembly  or 
to  the  Senate,  yet  at  all  events  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  year.  But  so  to  have  done  would  have  been 
to  run  the  risk  of  winning  glory  and  influence  for  a 
rival ;  it  would  have  been  giving  the  rash  ex-Tyrant 
a  fresh  opportunity  to  propose  some  of  his  needless 
enterprises.  Lydiadas  might  have  gone  the  length  of  an 
open  attack  on  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  have 
exposed  the  armies  of  the  League  to  all  the  hazards  of 
a  pitched  battle.  Aratos,  as  ever,  is  zealous  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  Greek  state,  above  all  for  the  deliverance 
of  Athens ;  to  promote  that  deliverance  he  is  ready  to 
undergo  any  amount  of  personal  cost,  personal  exertion, 
and  personal  danger ;  he  will  gladly  free  Attica  from  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  free 
her  himself  and  to  free  her  in  his  own  way.  This  time 
he  did  not  try  a  night  escalade ;  a  long  illness,  which 
obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  prevented  him  from 
leading  an  attack  on  Peiraieus  or  Mounychion  ;  probably, 
as  the  Macedonians  occupied  four  distinct  fortresses,  even 
a  successful  attack  on  one  garrison  might  have  done  little 


I  Pint.   At.   84.      0\  V  'Adiivaioi  a'vfu^popi^irai'rts  tv^ov  [*Afi^Tov]  rrjy 
iKd\ouv. 
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oHAp.  VII.  more  than  increase  the  watchfulness  of  the  others.'  EQs 
Aratos  way  of  compassing  his  end  was  simple  but  daring.  He 
Mace-  went  in  his  litter  to  a  private  conference  with  Diogenes, 
oufo?*  *^®  Macedonian  ofSicer  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,* 
Attica.  and  negociated  a  bargain,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  Diogenes  restored 
Peiraieus,  Mounychion,  Sounion,  and  Salamis  to  the 
Athenians.  At  this  particular  juncture  the  position  of 
Diogenes  must  have  been  very  precarious  and  ambiguous. 
Macedonia  had  lost  her  King,  and  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion ;  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  home,  nor  could 
he  tell  what  might  be  the  policy  of  the  new  reign.  The 
idea  of  such  independence  as  Alexander  had  enjoyed  at 
Corinth  might  have  occurred  to  him,  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  in  ready  money  may  well  have  seemed 
more  valuable  than  such  a  hope  accompanied  by  so  many 
risks.  The  money  was  paid ;  Aratos  himself  contributed 
a  large  sum,'  either  out  of  his  private  estate  or  out  of 
the  accumulations  of  his  Egyptian  pension.  The  Mace- 
donians departed ;  Athens  was  f^ain  free,  but  her  incor- 
poration with  the  League  was  not  pressed.  Aratos  had 
won  a  victory  after  his  own  heart ;  he  had  achieved  one 
of  the  foremost  and  noblest  objects  of  his  ambition.  He 
had  delivered  a  famous  city,  and  had  won  a  new  ally  for 
his  country,  and  that  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood, 
and  at  no  one's  risk  or  cost  but  his  own.  But  we  can 
well  understand  that  Lydiadas  might  be  displeased  at 
seeing  a  private  citizen  do  even  such  good  deeds,  without 
deeming  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  League  worthy  of 
any  share  in  them ;  and  he  may  have  looked  on  the 
deliverance  of  Greek  cities  by  gold  instead  of  steel  aa 

'  Paus.  ii.  8.  6.     Od  ydp  1j\iri(€  BtiyaerBai  itp6s  fittw  adr^  i^eKuv. 
•  See  above,  p.  370,  388. 

'  Twenty  talents,  according  to  Plutarch  (Ar.  34) ;  twenty-five,  according 
to  Paiuanias  (ii.  8.  6). 
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an  unworthy  substitution  of  the  merchantfs  craft  for  that  chap.  vii. 
of  the  warrior. 

Though  Athens  had  not  actually  joined  the  League,  Progress 
yet  this  exploit  of  Aratos,   and  the  consequent    close  League. 
alliance  of  Athens,  greatly  raised  the  Achaian  credit  and 
influence.     Aigina  at  once  joined  the  League  -/  Xen6n,  Union  of 
Tyrant  of  Hermiond,  followed  the  example  of  Lydiadas,  Hermioue. 
laid  down  the  Tyranny,   and  made  Hermione  another 
member  of  the  Achaian  body."    We  may  also  infer  from 
a  vague  notice  in  Plutarch  that  some  more  of  the  Arkar 
dian  towns  were  gathered  in  at  the  same  time.'    And 
now  came  the  great  acquisition  of  Argos.     In  the  narra- 
tire  of  this  eyent  we  have  the  rivalry  between  Aiatos 
and    Lydiadas  more  yiyidly  set    before    us   than  ever. 
Lydiadas  was  General  of  the  League ;   but  Aratos  did  Unautho- 
not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  ^tions^T 
to    make    private    advances    to  Aristomachos,   to   send  '^.'S*^^^, 
messages  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  follow  the  example  stomachos 
of  Lydiadas  in  laying  down  his  Tyranny  and  uniting  his 
city  to  the  Achaian  League.     Private  action  of  this  sort 
had  long  been  familiar  to  Aratos,  and  it  had  never  been, 
at  all  events  when  successful,  very  severely  scrutinized 
by  his  coimtrymen.     But  then  the  chief  place  in  the 
League  had  never  before  been  filled  by  a  personal  rival, 
and  a  rival  who  was  at  least  his  equal  in  ability  and 
ambition.     Aratos  continued  his  negociations  with  the 
Argeian  Tyrant ;  he  enlarged  to  him  on  the  miseries  of 
absolute  power,  and  on  the  far  loftier  position  of  a  General 
of  the  Achaians,  a  post  which,  on  the  union  of  Argos 
with  the  League,  Aristomachos  might  aspire  to  fill  as 
well  as  Lydiadas.    Aristomachos  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  talents  to  pay  off  his 

>  Plut.  Ar.  84.  *  Plut.  U.S.    Pol.  u.  44. 

'  Plut.  U.S.  *H  Tc  irAeforrij  t^s  *ApKaBias  adrots  [rots  *Axaxo(5]  crwer^Ktt. 
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CHAP.  vu.  mercenaries.  Money  seems  nerer  to  hare  been  any 
difficulty  with  Aratos  ;  he  undertook  to  provide  this  large 
sum,  and  began  to  collect  it^  from  what  sources  we  know 
not  Laige  as  was  doubtless  his  private  estate,  and 
inexhaustible  as  was  the  wealth  of  his  friend  King 
Ptolemy,  it  was  a  bold  undertaking  so  soon  after  his 
large  contribution  towards  the  ransom  of  the  Attic  for- 
tresse&    While  the  money  was  collecting,^  the  negociation 

Lydiadas    came  to  the  ears  of  the  Achaian  General    As  Chief 

aj)  General.  Magistrate  of  the  League,  Lydiadas  was  naturally  and 
rightfully  offended  that  a  private  citiasen  should  under- 
take these  unauthorized  negociations  with  foreign  powers. 
As  the  personal  rival  of  Aratos,  we  can  hardly  blame  him 
for  wishing  that  the  glory  of  winning  Argos,  especially 
in  his  own  year  of  office,  should  fall,  not  to  Aratos,  but 
to  himself.'  He  entered  into  communication  with  Aristo- 
machos ;  Plutarch — that  is,  of  course,  Aratos — tells  us 
that  he  counselled  the  Argeian  Tyrant  to  trust  him, 
Lydiadas,  the  ex-Tyrant,  rather  than  Aratos  the  sworn  foe 
of  1>nrants.'  However  this  may  be,  Lydiadas  simply  did 
his  duty,  as  head  of  the  League,  in  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  His  position  was  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can President  or  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  who  should 
find  that  his  predecessor  in  office  and  rival  in  politics 
was  busily  engaged  in  planning  treaties  and  alliances 

His  pro-     with  foreign  states.      Lydiadas  arranged  the  terms  of 

TI08&1  for 

the  Uniou  union  with  Aristomachos ;   he  laid  them  before  the  As- 

of  Argos    B^mijiy  foj.  confirmation,  inviting  Aristomachos  himself, 

as  his  own  Ambassador,  to  plead  his  own  cause  before 

the  Achaian  People/    A  proposal  was  thus  made,  in  the 

^  Plut.  Ar.  85.     Tmv  xpVft^f^t^  iropi(of»4yo9if, 

'  lb.  ^tX0Tifw6fi9»ot  nwif  aihav  iro\lr§vfia  rovro  ir^f  robs  *Axfu^bf 
yty4ff$<u, 

'  lb.  Tov  ficr  *Apdrou  Kar7ty6p9i  irpds  *ApuFT6fuixoy  iJs  9vsfi*yois  koI  iScoX- 
\dtcr«0s  dtl  irpds  Tod%  rvpdyyovs  txovros. 

*  lb.     AiJry   ircfo-as   ri^y  irpSiiy  iirirp4^ai  trpos^yayt   rots  *Ax«uo(5  r6y 
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most  regular  and  constitatioiial  way,  to  bring  abont  an  oeap.  tii. 
object  which  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  darling  wishes 
of  the  heart  of  Aratos,  and  which  he  had  himself  been 
endearonring  at  some  sacrifice  to  effect     We  can  under- 
stand the  natural  disappointment  of  Aratos  at  seeing  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  cherished  scheme  transferred 
to  his  rival ;  but  this  in  no  way  justifies  the  factious  and 
unpatriotic  conduct  to  which   he  now  stooped*     What 
arguments  could  have  been  brought,  above  all  by  Aratos, 
against  a  Government  proposal  for  the  annexation  of 
Argos,  histoiy  does  not  tell  us,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
hard  to  guess  them  by  the  light  of  nature.     He  could 
hardly  have  had  the  face  to  argue  that  the  (General  of 
the  League  had  no  right  to  discharge  one  of  his  consti- 
tutional functions,  because  a  private  citizen  or  an  inferior 
magistrate'  wished  unconstitutionally  to  usurp  it.     But  it  rejected 
is  certain  that  Aratos  spoke  in  strong  opposition ;  that  on  instance  of 
the  division  the  Noes  had  it,  that  the  Qovemment  motion  ^^9.5 1 
was  thrown  out^  and  that  Aristomachos  was  dismissed 
from  the  Assembly,  apparently  with  a  degree  of  disrespect 
which,  Tyrant  as  he  was,  he  certainly  had  not  deserved." 
But^  before  long,  things  are  quite  altered ;  Aratos  is  again  bnt  carried 
General ;'  he  has  made  his  peace  with  Aristomachos  ;  he  motion  of 
brings  forward,  and  triumphantly  carries,*  the  very  motion  ^^^ 

B.C.  22^ 

iU^pmwoy,  Helwing  (p.  102),  the  idolater  of  Aratos,  sees  in  tM  this  only 
a  very  improper  interference  with  Aratos  on  the  part  of  Lydiadas. 

^  It  is  always  possible  that  Aratos  may  have  filled  some  other  Federal 
magistracy  in  the  years  when  he  was  not  GeneraL 

'  Plat.  At.  85.  'Arrciir^Krof  yJip  a^ov  {^Apdrov]  8t'  ipyky  AmiKenrar  ro^s 
T^pl  rdy  *Apiffr6fiaxoy* 

»  See  Flathe,  ii.  167.  Thirlwall,  viii.  166.  The  Assembly  at  which 
Lydiadas  produced  Aristomachos  was  probably  the  regular  Spring  Meeting 
of  the  year  228.  At  that  Meeting  Aratos  would  be  elected  General  for  the 
year  228-7.  When  he  came  into  office,  he  might  either  summon  a  special 
Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  or  might  introduce  it  at  the 
regular  Autumnal  Meeting. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  35.     *Eircl  8c  trv/uircio'dch  ird\iy  adrSs  ilp^aro  ir^pl  wUrAy  8«a- 
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CHAP.  VII.  which  a  few  months  before  he  had  caused  to  be  igno- 
Aristo-      miniously  thrown  out ;  Argos  is  united  to  the  League ; 
Qeneral,     ^^^  &^  the  next  election  of  Federal  Magistrates^  Aratos 
B.C.  227.     jg  succeeded  in  his  oflSce,  not,  as  had  now  become  the 
rule,  by  Lydiadas,  but  by  Aristomachos  himself.    This 
election  was  doubtless  made  through  the  personal  influence 
of  Aratos,  and  the  narrative  seems  rather  to  imply  that  it 
was  part  of  the  bargain  between  him  and  Aristomachos. 
Union  of    Along  with  Argos  and  Aristomachos,   Phlious  and  its 
with  the    Tyrant  Klednymos  ^  were  also  admitted  into  the  League, 
League,      ^ydi  thus  included,  all  Argolis.    By  these  annexations 
Aratos  doubtless  gained  much  fame,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  his  true  honour*     Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
wonderful  proof  of  the  national  goodwill  and  confidence 
Estimate    which  the  Achaiau  Assembly  showed  to  Aratos.*     One 
conduct  of  ^ho  is  uot  a  professed  biographer  of  heroes  might  be 
Aratos.      tempted  to  say  that  neither  Aratos  nor  the  Assembly  ever 
showed  themselves  in  a  more  paltiy  light.    It  is  perhaps 
not  quite  unknown  in  other  constitutional  governments 
for  a  statesman's  view  of  a  measure  to  differ  a  good  deal, 
according  as  he  is  in  office  or  in  opposition.    But  to  an 
impartial  spectator  this  proceeding  of  Aratos  will  perhaps 
appear  an  extreme,  not  to  say  shameless,  case  of  such 
sudden  conversion.     One  cannot  help  wondering  how  any 
Assembly  could  be  got  to  follow  him  to  and  fro  in  such 
a  course.    But,  granting  that   some  ingenious  misrepre- 
sentations, some  fervent  declamations,  had  once  beguiled 
the  Assembly  to   reject  the  proposal  of  Lydiadas,  yet 
afterwards  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Aratos  was,  on  the 


\4y€<rOeu  itap^Vf  irdarra  rdx^»s  Koi  wpo$^fJMS  i^pri^ltretyro  koi  irpoff94^oyTo  /x^y 
roi^s  *Af>yclovs  icoi  ^Kuurlovs  tls  rijv  irokirtlay,  ivtavr^  8*  S<rr€poy  kcU  r6v 
*ApiaT6fMxoy  etKorro  arparriydy, 

1  Pol.  ii.  44. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  35.  "EvBa  Btj  fioKurra  ^oiv€ph>  4irolii(raM  ol  crvptSpoi  rwv 
'Axatt0K  ri^v  Tp6s  rdv  "Aparoy  tHyoita^  koX  irltnw. 
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part  of  the  Assembly,  whatever  we  say  of  Aratos  himself,  chap.  vn. 
merely  a  return  to  common  sense. 

The  League  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  glory.     Days  Com- 
were  indeed  in  store  when  its  territorial  extent  was  to  be  Position 
far  greater,  but  those  were  days  when  its  true  greatness  AchaLn 
and  independence  had  passed  away  for  ever.     But  now  it  ^®*^oft 

^^  B.C.  ^^o. 

was  wholly  independent  of  foreign  influences ;  the  Egyptian 
connexion  did  not  practically  hamper  its  action,   and, 
in  the  political  morality  of  those  times,  it  carried  with  it 
no  disgrace.    The  League  was  now  the  greatest  power  of 
Greece.    A  Federation  of    equal    cities,   democratically 
governed,  embraced  the  whole  of  old  Achaia,  the  whole  of 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  greater  part  of  Arkadia^  to- 
gether with  Phlious,  SikySn,  Corinth,  M  egara,  and  the 
island  of  Aigina.     Within  this  large  continuous  territory 
we  hear  of  no  discontent,  no  hankering  after  secession, 
save  only   in   the   single  turbulent    city  of   Mantineia. 
Achaians,  Dorians,  Arkadians,  had  forgotten  their  local 
quarrels,    and    lived    as   willing    fellow-citizens    of   one 
Federal  state.    Tyrants  and  Tyrannicides  confined  their 
warfare  within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
appeared  in  alternate  years  at  the  head  of  the  councils 
and  armies  of  the  League.    The  rival  League  of  iEtolia 
was  still  a  harmonious  ally ;  its  alliance  carried  with  it  the 
alliance  of  Elis ;  Athens  was  bound  to  the  League  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude ;  the  breed  of  local  Tyrants  had 
ceased  to  exist;   some  had  been  extirpated,  others  had 
been  converted  into  Achaian  citizens  and  leaders.     Mace- 
donia was  doubtless  not  friendly,  but  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  actively  hostile ;   Rome  herself,  a  name 
which  doubtless  already    commanded  a  vague  respect, 
though  as  yet  no  servile  fear,    had   entered   into   the 
friendliest  relations,  cemented  by  the  choicest  honours  on 
either  side.    The  work  of  the  League  seemed  to  be  done ; 
Greece,  all  Greece  at 'least  south   of  Thermopylse,  was 
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CHAP.  Tn.  free ;  all  her  noblest  cities  eigoyed  freedom  from  foreign 
garrisons  and  foreign  tribute  ;  none  of  them  were  hostile 
to  the  League ;  many  of  them  were  incorporated  as  its 
principal  members.  Never  did  the  League  itself  stand  so 
high  in  power  and  reputation;  never  had  Greece,  as  a 
whole,  so  fedr  a  prospect  of  peace  and  good  government 
The  time  was  now  come  when  the  man  who  had  done 
all  this  good  for  his  native  land  was  to  undo  it  with  his 
own  hands. 


§  3.  From  the  Beginnhig  of  the  War  with  Kleomenes 
to  the  Opening  of  Negociations  with  Macedonia. 

B.  C.  227-224. 

Condition  The  ouo  possible  rival  of  the  Achaian  League  Tvithin 
Peloponn^os  was  Sparta.     That  famous  city  had  now 

B.O.  871-  indeed,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  utterly  fallen 
from  her  ancient  greatness.  The  day  of  Leuktra  had  not 
only  cut  her  off  from  all  hope  of  retaining  or  recovering 
her  old  supremacy,  it  had  cut  off  the  fairest  portion  of  her 
home  territory  from  her  dominion.  The  President,  we  might 
almost  say  the  Tyrant,  of  Greece  was  brought  down  to 
the  rank  of  one  Peloponnesian  city  among  many.  Listead 
of  sending  her  armies  to  lord  it  over  Thebes  and  Olyntiios, 
she  was  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  her  new-bom  rival 
Megalopolis,  on  another  by  her  own  liberated  serfe  of 
Mess^nia.  As  for  her  internal  state,  we  are  told  of  cor- 
ruptions of  every  kind;  the  Laws  of  Lykourgos  had 
become  a  name ;  all  power  and  all  property  were  centred 
in  a  few  hands ;  Kings  and  people  alike  were  held  in 
bondage  by  the  ruling  oligarchs.  And  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  history  of  Sparta  during  this  age  is  more  honourable 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  Hellenic  cities.    Her 
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supremacy,  her  greatness,  had  passed  away ;  but,  within  chaf.  th. 
the  narrow  bounds  in  which  she  was  pent  up,  she  preserved 
her  independence  and  her  dignity  in  a  way  that  Thebes 
and  Corinth  and  Athens  had  failed  to  do.  During  the 
times  of  greatest  violence  and  confusion,  she  had  been  free 
alike  from  foreign  conquest  and  from  domestic  revolution. 
She  could  not  indeed  always  defend  her  territories  from 
invasion ;  still  she  had  never  seen  either  a  native  Tyrant 
or  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Philip  had  marched  along  her  b.o.  338. 
coasts,  he  had  contracted  her^  borders,  but  his  phalanx 
had  never  appeared  before  her  unwalled  capital^  The 
democratic  hero  of  Thebes  and  the  royal  hero  of  Epeiros 
had  alike  been  driven  back  when  they  assaulted  her  in 
her  own  hearth  and  home.  She  had  never  recognized  the 
Macedonian  as  chief  of  Qreece ;  she  had  sent  no  deputies 
to  the  Corinthian  Congress ;  her  name  was  formally  ex- 
cepted in  the  inscriptions  which  described  Alexander  and 
all  Greeks^  save  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  victorious  over  the 
Barbarians  of  Asia.  But  she  was  not  dead  to  the  cause 
of  Greece ;  her  kingly  Hdrakleids  could  still  command 
armies  on  behalf  of  Hellenic  freedom ;  one  Agis  had  died 
fighting  in  a  vain  attempt  to  break  the  Macedcmian  yoke ; 
another  had  come  ready,  if  AratoB  would  but  have  let  him, 
to  fight  as  bravely  to  free  Peloponnteos  from  the  robbers 
of  iEtolia.  At  home,  whatever  were  her  political  or  social  Her 
corruptions,  they  were  the  mere  gradual  decay  of  old  condition. 
institutions,  not  the  lawless  usurpations  of  high-handed 
violence.  Her  Kings,  her  Ephors,  her  Senate,  her  Assem- 
bly, were  no  longer  what  they  once  were ;  but  the  vener- 
able names  and  offices  remained  unchanged.  No  Spartan 
King  had  ever  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Senate  or  People, 
none  had  even  ventured  to  resist  the  far  more  doubtful 
pretensions  of  the  despotic  Ephors.     And,  on  the  other 

1  Sec  Thirlwall,  vi,  114. 
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Reign 
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B.C.  236- 
222. 


Revolntion 
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mends, 
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225. 


hand,  Sparta  had  seen  no  usurping  citizen  holding  her  in 
bondage  by  a  mercenary  force,  nor  had  she  ever  acknow* 
ledged  any  chief  but  her  own  lawful  and  Zeus-descended 
Kings.  Sparta  lay  quiet,  seldom  touched  by  the  rcTolu- 
tions  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  fallen  indeed,  but  neither 
crushed  like  Thebes,  enslaved  like  Thessaly,  nor  degraded 
like  Athens.  She  was  still  independent  within  her  own 
borders;  she  might  yet  again  become  powerful  beyond 
them.  And  now  the  day  had  come  when  Sparta  was 
once  more  for  a  moment  to  stand  forth  as  the  first  of 
Grecian  states,  and,  after  a  short  career  of  glory,  to  sink 
into  a  state  of  degradation,  both  within  and  without, 
almost  lower  than  that  of  Athens  itself. 

First  came  Agis  the  reformer,  Agis  the  martyr,  the 
purest  and  noblest  spirit  that  ever  perished  through 
deeming  others  as  pure  and  noble  as  himself.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  internal  revolution  began  in  Sparta,  and  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  was  raised  against  the  sacred 
person  of  a  Herakleid  King.  But  his  memory  died  not ; 
a  successor  and  an  avenger  arose  from  the  very  hearth  of 
his  destroyer ;  Sparta  had  at  last  a  King  indeed ;  ^  no 
Tyrant,  no  invader,  but  a  Spartan  of  the  Spartans,  a 
HSrakleid  of  the  divine  seed;  one  who  grasped  the  sceptre 
of  Agis  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  cany 
out  his  schemes  by  means  from  which  his  gentle  spirit 
would  have  shrunk  in  horror.  KleomenSs  burst  the  bands 
with  which  a  gradually  narrowing  oligarchy  had  fettered 
alike  the  Spartan  Kings  and  the  Spartan  people.  He  slew 


^  The  character  of  Eleomen^  has  been  a  subject  of  warm  dispute  both 
in  his  own  days  and  in  ours.  Polybios,  as  a  Megalopolitan,  of  course 
draws  him  in  the  darkest  colours ;  in  Plutarch  we  find  the  counter- 
statement  of  his  admiring  contemporary  Phylarchos.  I  do  not  feel  called 
upon  minutely  to  examine  questions  which  are  matters  of  Spartan,  not  of 
Federal,  history;  but  I  believe  that  my  notion  of  Kleomen^  will  be 
found  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Bishop  ThirlwalL  See  his 
History,  vui.  160-188. 
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the  EphorB  on  their  seats  of  office,  and  summoned  the  chap.  yh. 
people  of  Sparta  to  behold  and  approve  the  deed.  An  age 
which  has  condoned  the  most  deliberate  perjury  and  the 
most  cold-blooded  massacre  which  history  records  is  hardly 
entitled  to  be  severe  on  the  comparatively  mild  coup 
d^tOst  ^  of  the  LacedsBmonian  King.  He  put  out  of  the 
way  by  violence,  because  Law  could  not  touch  them,  men 
who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  put  to  death  his 
own  royal  colleague,  and  then  charged  him  with  the  deed.' 
The  slaughter  of  the  Ephors  was  a  stroke  in  which  Agis  or 
Epameindndas  would  have  had  no  share,  but  it  was  one  at 
which  Ehud,  Tell,  or  Timole6n  could  not  consistently  have 
scrupled.  The  Ephors,  the  real  Tyrants,  once  gone, 
Eleomente  stood  forth  as  the  King  of  a  free  people,  the 
General  of  a  gallant  army.  He  was  no  longer  the  slave  of 
a  narrow  caste  of  ruling  families ;  he  was  the  beloved  chief 
of  a  nation,  which,  recruited  by  a  large  addition  from  the 
subject  classes,  was  now  a  nation  once  more.  A  people 
thus  springii^  into  a  revived  life  is  sure  to  be  warlike,  if 
not  positively  aggressive.     The  discipline  of  victory — and  Relations 

J.  w        V7C7  DfitiWfiOTl 

only  a  chief  like  Aratos  can  lead  such  a  people  to  defeat —  Sparta 
is  needed  to  teach  it  to  feel  its  own  powers ;  it  is  needed  i^^g^^^ 
to  effiu^  all  divisions,  all  hostile  memories,  by  common 
struggles  and  common  triumphs  in  the  national  cause. 
How  was  Peloponnteos  to  contain  two  such  powers,  each 
in  the  full  vigour  of  recovered  freedom^  each  fresh  with  all 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  regenerate  youth  1  What  were  to 
be  the  mutual  relations  of  the  revived  League  and  of  the 

•I 

^  Four  of  the  Ephois  were  killed,  with  ten  persons  who  attempted  to 
defend  them.  Eighty  citizens  were  banished,  that  is,  not  sent  to  some 
Spartan  Cayenne,  but  allowed  to  live  in  any  Greek  city  except  Sparta, 
retaining  their  rights  of  property,  and  encouraged  by  a  promise  to  be 
allowed  to  return  home  at  some  future  day.  So  small  an  allowance  of 
bloodshed  and  confiscation  would  be  counted  a  very  poor  day's  work  at 
the  "  inauguration  "  of  an  Empire  or  a  Bed  Bepublic, 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  172.   cf.  163. 
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CHAP.  viL  revived  Kingdom  ?  Above  all,  what  were  to  be  the 
peiBonal  relations  of  two  such  chlefe  as  Aratos  and  Eleo- 
menfesl  Free  and  equal  aUiance  would  be  the  bidding  of 
cold  external  prudence.  Sparta^  such  a  counsellor  would 
say,  is  &r  too  great  to  become  a  single  dtj  of  the  League  ; 
AchaiSy  on  the  other  hand,  is  hr  too  free  and  happy  as 
she  is  to  be  asked  to  admit  the  slightest  superiority  cm  the 
part  of  Sparta.  Live  in  friendship  side  by  side ;  and  hang 
up  your  shields  till  the  ^tolian  again  proves  Mthless,  or 
till  the  Macedonian  again  becomes  threatening.  Advice 
sound  indeed,  advice  at  once  prudent  and  benevolent^ 
but  advice  which  two  ambitious  chiefs  and  two  high-spirited 
nations  were  never  likely  to  take. 
Cavaes  j^  ^^9^  between  Sparta  and  the  League  began  before 

between  Kleomeu^  had  accomplished  his  great  revolution  at  home. 
and^e  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  war  which  was 
league,  equally  acceptable  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  that 
in  no  case  could  peace  have  been  kept  very  long.  It  was 
tike  the  old  Peloponnesian  War  between  Sparta  and 
Athens ;  in  both  cases  war  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
position  occupied  by  two  rival  powers ;  ^  in  both  cases  the 
grounds  of  warfare  which  were  alleged  on  either  side  were 
at  most  the  occasions,  and  not  the  real  causes,  of  the 
struggle.  In  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  Sparta  was  a  power  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  darling  scheme  of  uniting  all  Pelo- 
ponnSsos  into  one  Confederation.'  On  that  object  his  mind 
had  dwelt  so  long  that  he  had  begun  to  regard  himself  as 
having  a  mission  to  compel  as  well  as  to  persuade  the 
refractory ;   the  deliverer  was  at  last  beginning  to  share 

1  Thnc.  i.  23.  T^i'  fi^v  yAp  dKriOtfrriTriv  'rp4<paa'tyf  d/^ay^ardrriy  Si  ^^TTt 
To^s  *A9riucdovs  'Jjyovfuu,  fi€ydX.ovs  ytyyofidvevs  Kai  ip40oy  Trap^xovras  rots 
AateelkufioyioiSf  iMayfcdo'cu  is  r^  woKtfieTv'  eU  i^  is  ro  ipavfp^y  \€y6iMtHu  alrltu 
c^S*  jf(mif  iKofriptov.  This  is  as  true  of  Orchomenos  and  AthSuaion  as  of 
Epidamnos  and  Eorkyra. 

>  Pint.  Kl.  3.  *0  7^  "Afarof  .  .  .  ^/SovXcro  n\v  i^  dpxn*  ^^  f^^  ^^ 
To^iv  dyayuv  VL^XvwovvjiiriiivSf  «c.t.A. 
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i$oine  of  the  feelings  of  a  conqueror.  Elis^  Sparta^  and  wav.  tit. 
some  Arkadian  towns  >  were  still  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  his  great  work.  Now  Sparta,  and  Elis  also,  stood  in  a  Different 
wholly  different  position  from  the  cities  which  Aratos  had  ^Isp^a 
incorporated  with  the  League  in  earlier  days,  Sikydn,  ^™  ^g. 
Corinth,  Megara,  Argos,  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  Hvered  by 
their  annexation.  Instead  of  foreign  or  domestic  bondage, 
they  obtained  freedom  within  their  own  walls,  and  true 
confederates  beyond  them.  Sparta  had  no  such  need ; 
she  had  no  foreign  garrison,  no  domestic  Tyrant ;  she  lived 
under  a  Qovemment  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  a 
national  Govemmenl^  resting  on  the  prescriptive  reverence 
of  eight  hundred  years.  No  enemy  threatened  her,  and, 
had  any  enemy  threatened  her,  she  was  fully  able  to  resist. 
She  was  far  greater  than  any  one  city  of  the  League ; 
indeed  the  event  proved  that  she  was  able  to  contend  on 
more  than  equal  terms  with  the  League's  whole  force.  Her 
inunemorial  polity,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  her  people, 
were  aU  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  a  single 
member  of  a  Democratic  Confederation.*  What  was  de- 
liverance and  promotion  to  Corinth  and  Argos  would  to 
Sparta  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  every  national  feeling,  and 
a  sacrifice  for  which  no  occasion  called.  Sparta  was  never 
likely  to  enter  the  League  as  a  willing  member,  and  Aratos 
had  yet  to  learn  that  none  but  willing  members  of  a 
League  are  worth  having.  Sparta  was  too  strong  to  be 
herself  directiy  attacked  ;  but  she  might  be  weakened  and 
isolated,  till  she  was  either  actually  conquered,  or  else  led 
to  think  that  accession  to  the  League  would  be  the  less  of 
two  evils.     On  this  point  Aratos,  Lydiadas,  and  Aristoma- 


^  Plat.  KL  8.  ^Awtktliropro  Aouc€Bai/Adyiot  Koi  'HX€ibt  iral  Serot  Aojcc- 
$mfJi09fiois  'ApHiSZwv  irpostixot^ — ^that  is,  doubtless,  Mantineia,  Tegea,  and 
Orchomenoa.  Phigaleia,  too,  and  perhaps  some  other  Arkadian  towni^ 
'were  not  yet  incorporated.     He  should  also  have  added  Messfin^. 

t  See  the  remarks  of  Schom,  p.  96. 
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CHAT.  rvL  thtm  woM  be  of  one  nuBd.  To  Lydiadas  the  matter 
woold  Mjtm  Teijr  afanple :  Sparta  was  the  old  enemy  of  his 
city ;  Sparta  and  Megak^olia  bad,  as  usual,  b(»der  dis- 
putes ;  territoiy  was  said  to  be  nnjiistfy  detained  on  either 
side;'  the  hope  of  Afhiian  help  against  Sparta  was 
doabtless  one  amrnig  the  objects  whidi  had  led  him  to 
join  the  League  at  aD.  To  Arist<Mnadio8y  if  he  had  in  him 
a  BpeA  of  the  M.  Aigeian  q>irit^  Sparta  woold  be  the 
object  of  a  hatred  no  less  keen  than  it  was  to  Lydiadas. 
The  day  was  at  last  come  when  the  old  wnmg  mi^t 
be  redressed,  when  Afgoe»  if  not^  as  of  old,  die  bead  of 
Pelc^Kmnesos,  mi^t  at  least  see  Sparta  brought  down  to 
her  own  lereL  Hie  three  chief  men  of  the  League  would 
thus  be  agreed,  or,  if  there  was  a  difference,  it  would  be  a 
War  ae-  difference  as  to  the  means  rather  than  the  end.  We  can 
^^both  ^^11  belieye  that,  while  Aratos  was  weaving  his  subtle  web, 
""^^  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  would  be  clamouring  for  open 
war  with  Lacedsemon,  and  setting  forth  the  standing 
border-wrongs  of  their  seyeral  cities.  To  Kleomenes,  on 
the  other  hand,  war  was  just  as  acceptable  as  it  could  be 
to  the  most  warlike  orator  at  Aigion.  He  had  not  as  yet 
appeared  as  a  reyolutionist ;  he  'was  a  young  and  orderly 
King,  humbly  obeying  his  masters  the  Elphors.  But  he 
was  doubtless  already  meditating  his  daring  plan  of 
carrying  out  the  dreams  of  Agis  with  the  strong  hand* 
A  war  in  which  he  might  win  the  popularity  and  influence 
which  attend  a  victorious  general,  a  war  in  which  he 
might  show  himself  forth  as  the  retriever  of  Sparta's 
ancient  glory,  was  of  all  things  that  which  best  suited  his 
purpose.'  He  rejoiced  at  every  hostile  sign  on  the  Achaian 

1  Pint.  El.  4.  *ZfifioKfl  Si  riff  AtatwPiKrix  r6  'A&^valOP  i<rr\,  ica2  r^rt 
wpds  rods  M§ya\oK6\iras  ^v  Miutop.  PoL  ii.  46.  T6  KoXoCfjutvov  'AB^ytuow 
iv  rp  tSp  MfyaXowoXtrSw  X^P*h  '^^  ^®  Megalopolitan  historian  the 
right  of  Megalopolis  to  Athlnaion  did  not  seem  open  to  those  doubts 
which  were  intelligible  at  the  distance  of  ChairOneia, 

'  Plut.   Kl.  8.     OUfitvos  8*  Sttf  iv  ToXifi^  fuiXkoy  ^  kot*  ufiivyiv  finra- 
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side^  and  nourished  every  hostile  disposition  among  his  ohap.  tii. 
own  people.  Small  as  was  the  actual  authority  of  a 
Spartan  King,  all  Spartan  history  shows  that  his  position 
was  one  which  allowed  an  able  and  active  prince  to 
acquire  a  practical  influence  in  the  state  far  beyond  the 
formal  extent  of  his  royal  powers/  Kleomenes,  even  thus 
early,  was  evidently  popular  and  influential;  Sparta  felt 
that  one  of  her  old  Kings,  a  Le6nidas  or  an  AgSsilaos, 
had  again  arisen  to  win  back  for  her  her  ancient  place 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  position  of  the  iEtolian  League  just  at  this  time  is  Ambiffii- 
singnlar  and  ambiguous.    If  we  may  believe  Polybios,  that  tions  of 
is,  doubtless,  the  Autobiography  of  Aratos,  iEtolian  in-^^p^ 
trigue  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mischief.    The  ^^  ^ 

Achaia. 

iEtolians,  urged  by  their  natural  injustice  and  rapacity,' 
stirred  up  E[leomen6s  to  make  wrongful  attacks  on  the 
Achaian  League ;  they  once  more  plotted  with  Macedonia 
to  partition  the  Achaian  cities ;  it  was  only  Aratos  who, 
by  skilfully  winning  over  Antigonos  to  the  Achaian  side, 
saved  the  League  from  being  overwhelmed  by  three 
enemies  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  facts 
that  the  two  Leagues  were  still  on  friendly  terms,  and 
that  there  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  no  open  war  between 
Achaia  and  Macedonia  since  the  b^inning  of  the  reign 
of  Antigonos.  It  might  be  doing  the  ^tolians  too  much 
honour  to  suppose  that  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  £uth 
of  treaties  would  have  kept  them  back  from  any  aggres- 
sion which  might  be  convenient  at  the  moment*  But  Inaction 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  iEtolians  did  not  strike  a  blow  ^toiiana 
throughout  the  whole  ESeomenic  War,  even  though  the  ^"'^^*^" 

ffTTfiTM  tA  wapSyra  <rvv4Kpovff€  wpds  roOr  'Axcuo^f  'Hjy  'w6\ip  adroOi  9iB6pTas 
4yic\itfidr9tr  trpo^da^is.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  could  haidly  be  more 
tersely  expressed.    See  also  Droysen,  iL  478. 

1  See  Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  154. 

•  Pol.  ii.  45.  tdrvXoX  8i(l  r^v  tii^vrov  hliKiw  koL  rXfoyt^iop  ^OoH- 
irairrtSf  k.t.K. 
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CHAP.  VII.  AchaianB  were,  at  one  stage  of  it  at  least,  at  war  with 
out  the  their  cherished  allies  of  Elis.  There  is  the  otiier  fact^ 
^eomemc  ^j^^}^  ^^  gj^^jj  qqj^^  ^  presently,  that  Aratos  himself, 

before  he  took  the  final  step  of  asking  for  Macedonian 
help,  first  asked  for  help  from  iEtolia.  Had  the  two 
Leagues  been  on  the  same  cordial  terms  on  which  they 
were  a  few  years  before,  that  help  would  never  have  been 
refused ;  but  had  the  iEtolians  been  such  bitter  enemies 
to  Achaia  as  Polybios  represents,  that  help  would  never 
have  been  asked  for.  In  the  latter  case  they  would 
doubtless  have  taken  an  open  part  against  the  League 
long  before.  The  trutii  doubtless  is^  that  the  iEtolians 
were  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Achaian  League  in 
Arkadia,  but  that,  just  now,  Peloponnesian  afiairs  seemed 
to  them  of  secondary  moment  Their  hands  appear  to 
have  been  at  this  time  full  of  enterprises  for  extending 
their  power  nearer  home.  They  were  hostile  to  Macedonia, 
and  were  occupied  in  some  of  their  Thessalian  con- 
quests. This  extension  of  tlieir  continuous  territory  was  a 
more  important  object  than  the  retention  of  a  few  inland 
towns  in  PeloponnSsos.  They  were  doubtless  well  pleased 
to  see  the  two  great  Peloponnesian  powers  at  war  witib 
one  another ;  they  may  even  have  taken  such  steps  as  were 
likely  to  embroil  them  together;  but  their  agenqr  was 
clearly  something  quite  secondary  throughout  the  matter. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  the  explanation  given  by  Polybios  of 
the  causes  of  the  war,  we  have  not  the  historian's  own 
statement  of  matters  of  fact,  but  only  the  best  apology 
which  Aratos  could  think  of  for  his  own  unpatriotic  con- 
duct. In  fact,  no  very  remote  causes  need  be  sought  for 
to  account  for  the  Kleomenic  War ;  Sparta  and  Achaia, 
E[leomends  and  Aratos,  were  shut  up  within  one  penin- 
sula ;  and  that  was  enough. 


^toHan 
acquisi- 
tions in 
Thessaly. 


^  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  168. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  JStoIians  had  certam  chap,  riu 
poBsessions  in  Arkadia^  the  nature  of  whose  relation  to 
the  League^  whether  one  of  real  confederation  or  of  sub- 
jection, is  not  very  clear.^    One  of  these  towns,  Mantmeia>  Spartan 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  from  whatever  cause,  forsaken  the  of  the 
Achaian  for  the  iEtolian  coimexion.    Mantineia  now,  to-  ^^s^ 
gether  with  Tegea  and  Orchomenos^  was»  on  what  ground  ^^^"^ 
or  by  what  means  we  know  not^  induced  by  Kleomends'— * 
he  is  already  always  spoken  of  as  the  chief  doer  of  every- 
thing — again  to  exchange  the  iEtolian  for  the  Lacedae- 
monian connexion.     On  what  terms  these  towns  were 
united  to  Sparta^  whether  as  subjects^  as  dependents,  or 
as  free  allies,  does  not  appear.    But  in  any  case  their  new 
relation  was  one  which  involved  separation  from  the  iEto- 
lian body.    The  iEtolians  however  made  no  opposition, 
and  formally  recognized  the  right  of  Sparta  to  her  new 
acquisitions.*     Such  distant  possessions  were  doubtless 
felt  to  be  less  valuable  to  the  iEtolian  League  than  the 
certainty  of  embroiling  Sparta  and  Achaia.     For  it  is 
evident  that  their  occupation  by  Sparta  was  a  real  ground 
for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Achaiana    As  the  territory  Achaian 
of  the  League  now  stood,  these  cities  seemed  naturally  myoived 
designed  to  nuAe  «  part  of  it    As  independent  common-  ^^^ 
wealths,  or  as  outlying  dependencies  of  ^toli%  they  had 
doubtless  been  always  looked  upon  as  undesirable  neigh- 
bours.   But  it  was  a  far  more  dangerous  state  of  things 
now  that  a  long  wedge  of  Lacedaemonian  territory  had 
thrust  itself  in  between  the  two  Achaian  cantons  of  Argos 


1  Pol.  ii.  40.  Tdf  Alr»\ots  od  lUvov  avfifutxiBas  ^apx,o(i<r€Li  iw6  k«1 
cvforoKirwoftdyas  rijre  ir^Acu.     See  above,  p.  846. 

*  Ih.  KX€OfUpovs  W€wpa^utoiniK6ros  dho^s  [toOs  AlrtfAodf]  itol  irapf' 
p^lkivov  T4y*aVf  MeLyriytiaPf  'Opx^H-^yoy, 

*  lb.  O^x  ^'^oy  dyay€Utrwyras  dXXd  koI  fi^fieuoQyras  air^  [KXwfidyu] 
n)y  rtipdXrf^ty  ....  ixovtrUts  'wapcunroyiovfUyovs  koX  ria  fA€y(<rTas  dwoX- 
K^yras  ir^Xeis  i0€\oyr^y.  The  sentence  of  which  these  extracts  are  parts 
us  one  of  the  longest  I  know  in  any  language. 


T  or 


a  fipontier 
ftD  fltiBd  in  need  of  rectifi- 
I  doae  to  tke  Jjcagae  by  the 
of  OidMoiaiOB  and  TegiBi^ 
BCfcr  kad  beea,  members  <^ 
the   AdbiiB    body.      Mf^irr"    indeed   mi^t^  to  an 
Uniont  of  f  ■hrmi   Tieva^  aeem  deBemng  of  the  chaa- 
laarmfirt  of  lebdfioi^  baft  ift  was  rather  hte  in  the  day  to 
take  ap  each  a  gnmad,  after  qnietfy  eedng  the  dtj — 
eefJuiUjlj  tar  eercfal  years — in  .yitolian  occapB&XL    Bat 
aationi  aad  gofernmeala  are  aehhan  swayed  by  sach  con- 
sidemtiooB  of  consistency.    Any  nation,  any  goTemment^ 
wodU  have  beea  stined  up  by  seeing  the  frcmtier  of  a 
riral  power  saddenly  carried  into  the  heart  of  its  territory^ 
and  that  by  the  occiqMition  <^  one  district  at  least  to 
Defibm^    wfaich  it  oonld  pat  forth  some  shadow  of  l^al  right    The 
Achauii     coarse  taken  by  Aratos  was  characteristic.    He  and  the 
ment        Other  members  of  the  Achaian  GoTemment'  determined 
that  war  shoold  not  be  declared  against  Sparta.    A  decla- 
ration of  war  would  haye  reqaired  the  sommoning  of  a 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  pablic  discussion  of  the  state 
of  affiurs.    Bat  it  was  determined  to  watch  and  to  hinder 
Attempt    the  moFcments  of  Eleomen^    The  mode  of  watching  and 
on  Tegea    hindering  was  doubtless  left  to  Aratos  himself    He  b^^im 
menos^^    '  ^  ^7  plans  for  gaining  T^ea  and  Orchomenos  by  one  of 

1  '*  Darch  aie  war  plotsUeh  das  Spartaaergebiet  tief  in  den  achaiachen 
Bereich  hinein  voigeschoben ;  die  Eidgenoasenachaft  musste  inne  werden 
daaa  aie  anf  daa  Gefahrlichate  bedroht  seL"  Droyscn,  ii.  480.  So 
Kortiim  (ilL  183) ;  '*  Auch  blieb  jene  [die  Eidgenosaenschaft  der  Aohi&er], 
welcho  daa  Oefahrliche  einer  fremden  keilformig  in  die  Bnndeamark 
hincingeachobenen  Anaiadelang  yollkommen  erkannte,  keineswegs  robigo 
Zuscbauerin.*' 

'  Pol.  ii.  i6,  "Eyym  8(<V  tls  raura  fixhrwp  aAT6s  re  [d  "kparos]  ircu 
wdifTts  6fAoint  ol  irf>o€ar»T€s  roO  rwv  *A.xau&¥  iroXirc^/ioror  irohifutv  fi\9 
Tpds  firiB4va  Kcerdpxuy,  iyttrrwOcu  8^  rait  ray  AoK^ieuixoyUty  infioXeus, 
The  joint  action  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  is  here  well  marked. 
In  this  ]>articular  year  it  is  unlikely  that  Lydiadas  was  even  in  subordi- 
nate olTico. 
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his  uBual  noctuinal  Buiprises/  The  policy  of  such  a  scheme  ohap.  vh. 
is  clear.  If  Tegea  and  Orchomenos  were  gained,  Maniineia 
would  be  isolated,  and  the  rebel  city  would  be  at  his 
mercy.     The  justice  of  the  scheme  is  another  matter. 
The  League  was  not  at  war  with  Tegea^  with  Orchomenos, 
or  with  Sparta»  nor  were  those  cities  oppressed  by  Tyrants 
or  occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons.    But  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos  contained  a  party  fetyourable  to  the  Achaian 
connexion,*  and  this,  or  much  less  than  this,  was  always 
enough  to  blind  Aratos  to  every  other  consideration^  when 
he  had  the  chance  of  winning  new  cities  for  the  League. 
But  Aratos  had  at  last  met  with  his  match  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.    Eleomends  found  out  what  was  going  on,  Kleomendu 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ephors^  he  fortified  a  place  Athdnaion, 
called  Athdnaion,  in  the  frontier  district  which  was  di&>^^' 
puted  between  Sparta  and  M^alopolis.    At  the  same 
moment  the  night  attacks  on  Tegea  and  Orchomenos 
failed ;   the  party  favourable  to  Achua  lost  heart,  and 
Aratos  had  to  retire  amid  the  jeers  of  his  rival*    Kleo- 
mends  was  anxious  for  a  battle,  or  at  least  for  what^  witii 
the  numbers  on  both  sides,*  would  rather  have  been  a 
skunnish.    For  this  of  course  Aratos  had  no  mind,  and 
KleomenSs  was  recalled  by  the  Ephor&    Aratos,  on  his  Deciara- 
return  home,  procured  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sparta^  ^^  ^^ 


War. 


^  I  follow  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  the  narrative  (viii.  168,  9)  which  he 
Beems  to  have  put  together  by  a  comparison  of  Plutarch  (El.  4)  and 
Polybios ;  that  is,  of  Fhylarchos  and  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos.  There  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  two,  but  each  naturally  dwells  on  different 
points  in  the  story.  Polybios  tells  us  that  the  Achaian  Ooyemment 
determined  to  hinder  the  further  progress  of  Kleomen^s ;  Plutarch  tells 
us  in  what  way  it  was  that  they  sought  to  hinder  it. 

'  Plutarch  (El.  4)  calls  them  irp^Sorai,  a  touch  clearly  borrowed  from 
Phylarchos. 

s  See  the  curious  eoiTespondence  in  Plutarch  (u.s.).  It  would  be  a 
relief  if  diplomatic  dispatches  were  more  commonly  written  in  so  amusing 
a  style. 

^  Plut.  U.S.  KXwfi^rti  fAt^  Unriwv  'Kiywy  kcA  wtfw  rpioKoaiwy  itf 
*ApKaH^  <rTp«row€99vofi4y<^. 


annexes     ^  poBsessiou  of  the  Arkadian  town  of  EaphyaL'    I^  as 
seems  likely,   Eaphyai  was  then  in  the  position  of  a 
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CHAP.  Yii.  on  the  ground  of  the  seizure  of  Ath6naion.  The  passage 
of  this  proposal  through  the  several  stages  of  the  General 
and  his  Cabinet^  the  Senate,  and  the  Public  Assembly, 
is,  happily  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Achaian  constitu- 
tion, described  by  the  historian  with  more  than  usual 
formality.^ 

The  language  of  Polybios  would  lead  us  to  beliere  that 
the  Assembly  at  which  war  was  declaied  was  an  Extra- 
ordinary Meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  declaration  that  Aratos  was 
enabled  once  more  to  enlarge  the  League  by  the  acquisi- 

Aratof       tion  of  a  uew,  though  not  a  very  important,  member.    He 

annexes 
Kaphyai 
to  the 
League. 

subject  district  of  Orchomenos,  its  citizens  would  doubt- 
less embrace  with  delight  the  opportunity  of  entering 
the  Achaian  Union  as  an  independent  State.  War  now 
began  in  earnest ;  but  the  first  important  campaign  feU  in 
a  year  when  Aratos  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Federal 

General-     armies.    It  was  the  year  when  Aristomachos,  the  Ex- 
ship  of 
Ansto-      Tyrant  of  Aigos,  was  General    The  election  of  Aristo- 

b!^  2^-6.  mc^hos  at  such  a  moment  merits  some  consideration 
There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  feud  between  Aratos  and  Lydiadas.  War  had  been 
declared  on  account  of  a  violation  of  the  Megalopolitan 
territory;  a  Megalopolitan  citizen  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  League ;  he  had  thrice  filled  the  office  of 
General ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  aspired  to  it  a  fourth 

1  Pol.  ii.  46.  TJtc  8i)  ovwaBpotvopru  rods  'AxModf  txpufwf  /urA  ri^ 
jSovXJf f  dwaKaiJL$dM€Uf  ^ta^pAs  ri^v  wp6s  raids  AaictiaifAotflovs  itwdx^tuaf, 

'  Flut  Kl.  i.  Plutarch  does  not  mention  the  declaration  of  war, 
Polybios  does  not  mention  the  taking  of  Kaphyai,  but  this  seems  the 
most  natural  order  of  events,  if  the  Meeting  at  which  war  was  declared 
was  an  Extraordinary  one.  If  Kaphyai  was  taken  before  the  declaration, 
it  would  be  easier  to  suppose  that  war  was  dedared  at  the  regular  Spring 
Meeting,  when  Aristomachos  was  elected  General. 
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time ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  the  strong  chap.  vh. 

support  of  his  own  city,  now  that  the  main  business  of  the 

General  would  be  to  defend  the  Megalopolitan  territory. 

Everything,  one  would  have  thought^  specially  pointed 

to  Lydiadas  as  the  man  fitted  above  all  others  to  be 

the   General   of  this  important  year.     But  his  claims 

were  rejected,  and  the  defence  of  Megalopolis  and  of 

all  Achaia  was   entrusted   to  that   very  Aiistomachos^ 

the  glory  of  whose  admission  to  the  League  had  been 

so  unfEuriy  snatched  by  Aratos  from  Lydiadas  himself 

Many  men  and  many  cities  have  deserted    the  cause 

of  their  country  on  much  slighter  provocation.    We  can 

well  believe  that  Kleomends  would  willingly  have  pur* 

chased  the  alliance  or  the  neutrality  of  Megalopolis  by 

the  surrender   of  the    petty  territory  in    dispute.     It 

is  even  possible  that  EleomenSs  was,  in  the  plan  of  Dedffug 

his  campaign,  partly  guided  by  that  subtle  policy  which  men6&^ 

has  often  led  invading  generals  to  spare  the  lands  of 

their  special  rivals.^  An  attack  on  Megalopolis  would  seem 

the  natural  object  for  a  Spartan  commander  in  such  a 

campaign,  as  indeed  the  later  course  of  the  war  plainly 

shows.    But  E3eomen6s  first  carried  his  arms  into  the 

territory  of   Argos,  the    country  of  the  newly  elected 

General,  and  though  he  seized  on  one  point,  Methydrion, 

in  the  Megalopolitan  district,  yet  it  was  one  in  a  remote 

part    of  the  Canton,  and  which  did  not    immediately 

threaten  the  capital     One  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion 

that    E[leomenSs    was    expecting   either    to    gain    over 

Lydiadas  and  his  countrymen,  or  at  least  to  discredit 

them  with  the  other  members  of  the  League.     If  so, 

his  policy  utterly  failed ;  not  a  word  of  secession  was 

1  Tlie  most  fjBonoufl  cases  are  those  of  Archidamos  and  Perikl&i,  Thuc. 
ii.  13  ;  and  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius,  Liv.  xxii.  28.  Plut.  Fab.  7.  Others 
are  collected  by  the  commentators  on  Justin,  iii.  7.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  23) 
calls  it  noia  ars  dttcum. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  breathed  by  the  M^alopolitan  leader  or  his  coimtiTineiL 
Ab  for  Aristomachos,  his  fault  was  that  he  was  afraid^ 
GomiMugn  to   act  independently  of  Aratos.^     He   took  the  field 
machos,      with  an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy/ 
whom  he  naturally  wished  to  engage.     But  he  did  not 
venture  to  do  so  without  consulting  his  patron.    Aratos 
was  at  Athens,  on  what  business  we  know  not,  and  he 
wrote  thence  strongly  warning  the  General  against  running 
such  terrible  risk.    Aristomachos  was  a  brave  man,  and 
was  now  high  in  popular  &Tour  ;*  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish his  Generalship  by  some  exploit^  and  even  aspired 
to  an  invasion  of  Lakonia.    The  temptation  to  do  some- 
thing might  have  been  too  strong  for  Aristomachos  to 
resist,  had  not  Aratos  now  appeared  in  person,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  pretty  well  relieved^  the  constitutional  chief 
Battle       of  the  League  of  his  command.    The  two  armies  met  face 
by^the^.  to  face  near  Pallantion,  between  Megalopolis  and  T^ea ; 
terference   but  Aratos  scems  to  have  thought  that  one  Spartan  would 

of  Aratos. 

be  more  than  a  match  for  four  Achaians,  and  the  host 
of  the  League  departed  without  striking  a  blow.  A  loud 
cry  of  indignation  was  raised  against  the  cowardly  meddler 
who  had  hindered  ,the  General  of  the  League  from  doing 
his  duty  with  every  prospect  of  succes&'  That  Lydiadas 
was  foremost  in  such  accusations^  we  are  not  surprised  to 

1  The  narratiye  has  here  to  be  made  up  from  two  acconnts  in  Plutarch. 
Ar.  85  and  El.  4. 

*  The  Achaians  had  20,000  foot  and  1000  hone ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  under  5000.     El.  4. 

'  Ar.  85.     Ei^/icp«K  vapd  rciis  'Ax^ois  kcH  /BovX^cyot  tls  r^r  Aojcofi^un^y 

*  lb.  'CipfirifUrov  Si  ir4$rr»s  [tov  *Afurrofidxov\  ihnficowr«v  [6  "Aparoy] 
ffo)  wapc^y  ffwiffrpcerww,  EL  4.  ^ofi/tfitXs  ti^v  r6\tM»  6  "Aparos  oCk  ctoc 
9iaic<yBvFcO0'ai  rbi^arpaniySy, 

*  EL  4.  *AiHi\Of  XjoiJiopoCiAwos  fihw  ^wd  rSv  *Axai«y,  x^'i'^C^/^'^'  '^ 
Kol  Koera^povodfAtvos  fhr6  tSp  AoKf^aifioylwy  oOSi  wtyroKiaxt^^'^  rd  irAiftfot 
6yr»y.    This  dearly  comes  from  Phylarchoa. 

*  Ar.  85.  *Tird  Ava-t^Hov  KofTurfop^,  Was  this  a  legal  impeachment^  or 
merely  an  opposition  speech  in  the  Assembly  ? 
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hear.    So  loudly  did  public  opinion  make  itself  heard  chap.  tii. 
against  Aratos  that  the  Megalopolitan  chief  ventured  on  a  Indlgna- 
step  on  which  no  man,  probably,  had  ever  ventured  before,  a^^nst 
The  Generalship  in  alternate  years  had,  with  one  doubtful  '^™*<*- 
exception,'  belonged  to  Aratos  ever  since  he  had  been 
General  at  all ;  it  was  enough  if  Markos  or  Dioitas  or 
Lydiadas  or  Aristomachos  held  the  office  when  Aratos 
could  not  legally  do  so ;  no  man  had  yet  appeared  as  an 
opposition  candidate  when  Aratos  himself  could  lawfully 
stand    Now,  trusting  to  the  general  feeling  aroused  by  Lydiadas 
the  disgrace  of  Fallantion,  Lydiadas  ventured  on  this  against 
extreme  course;  he  stood  forward,  at  the  next  Federal ^^ 
election,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  Aristomachos  in  the  (general- 
Generalship.'    But  the  indignation  of  the  Achaian  people  b.c.  226. 
against  Aratos  was  never  a  very  lasting  feeling ;  he  had 
the  same  gift  of  recovering  a  lost  reputation  that  he  had 
of  retrieving  a  lost  battle.  Lydiadas  stood  for  the  General-  Twelfth  (?) 

,,_  •If.  1        General- 

ship m  vam ;  the  force  of  habit  was  too  strong ;  to  elect  ship  of 

Aratos  in  alternate  years  was  so  old  a  prescriptive  custom  B.a^6-5. 

that  it  seemed  to  have  the  force  of  law.    And  thus  the 

man  who  dared  not  look  an  enemy  in  the  face  on  the  field 

of  battle  was  for  the  twelfth '  time  chosen  General  of  the 

Achaians. 

The  campaign  opened  by  an  attack  on  Elis  on  the  Aratos* 

part  of  Aratos/    How  the  Meians  had  become  engaged  '^^ 

in  the  war  does   not  appear.*     Their  close  connexion 

^  See  note  to  Chapter  viii 

'  At.  35.  Ilepl  rifs  erparriyias  tls  dySya  Koi  dvnxapayytXlav  aiVr^ 
[AvffidXfji]  Korairrcb  [6  "Aparos]  iKpdfnicrt  rff  xtiporovi^  «ca2  rd  9«»8c«caroy 
jp4dri  trrpam^yos, 

*  According  to  the  reckoning  of  Plutarch.  I  shall  elsewhere  give 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  more  probably  the  tenth. 

*  Plut.  Kh  6. 

*  '*Die  Aitolier  haben  ihren  alten  Verbiindeten  keinen  Beistand 
geleistet ;  war  es  nur  ein  Raubzug,  den  Arat  gemacht  ?  oder  versuchte 
er  auch  die  Elier  zum  Eintritt  in  den  Bund  zu  nothigen  f "  Droysen, 
ii.  482. 


1 
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ciup.  VII.  with  JStolia  wonld  seem  to  show  either  that  the  North- 
ern League  was  already  looked  upon  as  hostile,  or 
else  that  the  iEtolians  were  held  to  be  so  completely 
occupied  with  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  affairs  that 
their  hostility  was  not  dreaded.  The  Eleians  are  not 
said  to  have  asked  for  help  from  JStolia^  but  they  did 
obtain  help  from  Sparta.  KleomenSs  marched  to  their  aid ; 
the  Achaian  army  was  now  on  its  return  from  Elis,'  and 
its  course  seems  to  show  either  that  Aratos  entertained 
offensive  designs  against  Sparta  or  else  that  he  found  it 
necessaiy  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  Megalopolis. 
Kleomente  Xhc  two  armies  met  unexpectedly  near  Mount  Lykaion,  in 
AratoB  at  the  westem  part  of  the  Megalopolitan  territory ;  Aratos 
Lyiudon.  <^^d  not  avoid  a  battle ;  the  Achfdans  were  utterly  routed ; 
Aratos  himself  escaped,  but  for  several  days  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  just  as  after  his  former  defeat  at 
Phylakia.*  This  battle,  one  of  the  most  disgraoefiil 
&ilures  of  Aratos,  was  characteristically  followed  by  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  successes.  He  had  lost  a  great  battle; 
Aratos  he  would  atone  for  it  by  recovering  a  great  city.  With 
Hantiueia.  Buch  portions  of  his  Scattered  army  as  he  could  collect^ 
he  marched*  straight  upon  Mantineia,  where  no  one  ex- 
pected an  attack  from  a  routed  army  and  a  dead  General 
The  city  was  taken,  probably  not  without  some  cooperation 
fix)m  an  Achaian  party  within.'  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  League  had  to  deal  with  a  city  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  Secession.  But  Aratos  treated  the  conquered  Mantineia 
almost  as  gently  as  he  had  treated  the  rescued  Siky6n 
or  Corinth.*     He   summoned   a  Mantineian  Assembly; 


'  Flat  El.  5.  Oc^  rh  A^KOioy  dwuw^ty  ^Sif  rots  'Axauiis  4ri0i^MP 
Airav  fihy  4rpir^eero  koI  Sicirr^<rcy  alhSp  r6  frrpdrwfio. 

s  Plut  KI  5.     Ar.  86  (ct  84). 

*  The  expressions  icarii  Kpdrot  (Pol.  it  57),  and  the  like,  do  not  exclude 
this  supposition,  which  is  so  probable  in  itself. 

^  I  again  form  my  narrative  from  the  different  statements  of  Polybios 
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he  neither  inflicted  nor  threatened  any  hardship ;  he  simply  ohap.  vit. 
called  on  the  citizens  to  resume  their  old  rights  and  their  Mantinoia 
old  duties  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League.    But  he  to  the 
did  not  trust  wholly  either  to  their  gratitude  or  to  their  ^*8^®» 
good  faith.    There  was  at  Mantineia  a  class  of  inhabitants^ 
who  did  not  possess  the  full  T>olitical  franchise.    These  with  Bome 

changes  in 

Aratos  at  once  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens.    He  thus  its  con- 
formed a  strong  additional  party,  attached  by  every  tie  of  ***  ^^^* 
interest  and  gratitude  to  himself  and  to  the  Union.    From 
a  Mantineian  commonwealth  thus  reconstituted  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  a  petition  to  the  Federal  Ooyemment' 


(iL  67,  58)  and  Plntarch  (El.  5.  Ar.  86).  Here  too  the  colooring  it 
different,  hut  there  is  no  actual  contradiction.  Plutarch  does  not  enlarge 
on  the  free  pardon  given  to  the  revolted  city,  on  which  Polybios  is  so 
emphatic  ;  neither  does  Polybios  mention  the  changes  in  the  Mantineian 
constitution  which  Plutarch  distinctly  records. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  86.     Tots  fieroUovs  xoAirou  hrolriirw  tehHv,     What  fiiroucos 

flseans  at  Athens  everybody  knows.     Everything  at  Athens  fostered  the 

growth  of  a  large  class  of  resident  foreigners,  whose  children,  though  born 

In  Attica,  were,  according  to  Greek  notions,  no  more  citizens  than  their 

fftthers.    Thus  there  arose  at  Athens,  mainly  in  the  city  itself  and  its 

ports,  a  large  class,  personally  free,  but  enjoying  no  political  rights.     But 

•can  we  conceive  the  growth  of  any  large  class  of  /ASroiKoi  in  this  sense  in 

an  inland  city  like  Mantineia  ?    One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Plutarch 

here  uses  the  word  fiSroucos  loosely,  in  much  the"  same  sense  as  wtptoucos. 

He  seems  to  do  the  same  in  a  following  chapter  (88),  where  he  speaks 

of  Eleomeo^  as  -roKKods  r&v  fitroiKwy  iftfiaXa^p  tit  rijy  woXtrtiay,     Now 

any  large  class  of  fi4roucoi  in  the  Attic  sense  is  still  less  likely  to  have 

existed  at  Sparta  than  at  Mantineia.     And  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 

Life  of  Eleomen6s  (c.  11)  Plutarch  himself  says,  4ycnrX?)f)«j<r«  r6  woKl- 

Tcvfia  rots  xQp<€VT(iro<5  r»y  vcpio/jcwy.     I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think 

that  these  Mantineian  fitrontoi  were  really  ircp/oucot,  inhabitants  of  districts 

subject  to  Mantineia,  like  those  subject  to  MegalopoUs  and  other  cities 

spoken  of  already.     See  above,  p.  256. 

'  Pol.  ii.  57.  Merd  Si  rovro,  vpooptSfitvot  rds  iv  wiroh  ardnrtis  icol  rcb 
In^  AlrptKSv  lud  Aaucticufwuiwy  iwifiovKAsf  irp€fffi€^<rayT€S  irp6s  ro^s  'Axoxodf 
il^itMroi'  9owf€u  TopapvXxuciiy  airois.  This  seems  to  imply  a  petition  to  the 
Achaian  Assembly  (such  is  the  general  meaning  of  ol  *AxomC)  or  at  any 
rate  to  the  Senate,  and  some  little  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  the  city  and  the  sending  and  answering  of  such  a  message. 
Plutarch  (Ar.  86)  says  that  Aratos  ^povpdv  MfioKt  (so  in  Kl.  5,  cIXe  r^v 
'k6\w  jco)  KOT^iTxe)  before  he  goes  on  to  mention  anything  else.     Probably 
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CHAP.  Tii.  asking  for  a  permanent  Federal  garrieon.^  PolybioB  extols, 
ud  and  it  waB  natand  that  he  shonld  extoL  the  wonderfol 

Mcnrod 

by  Um       magnanimity  of  the  Achaians  and  their  General  towards 

a  F^en/'  ^^  revolted  city.    Undoubtedly  it  stands  out  in  honour- 

s^'^^^'    able  contrast  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  revolted  depeur 

dencies  at  the  hands  of  Athens.    But  he  does  not  clearly 

bring  forward  the  fact  that  this  magnanimity  was  mainly 

exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Achaian  party  in  Mantineia 

itself.    Indiscriminate  massacres  or  banishments  in  a  city 

where    there  was  one  class  already  favourable  to  the 

League,  and  another  which  could  easily  be  attached  to 

it,  would  have  been  no  less  impolitic  than  cruel.    It  was 

enough  to  change  the  constitution  in  a  way  at  once  liberal 

in  itself  and  favourable  to  Achaian  interests,  and  to  secure 

the  domination  of  the  Achaian  party  by  the  presence  of 

a  Federal  garrison. 

Resnits  The  loBs  of  Mantineia  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Spartan 

reoovery  of  interests,  at  least  as  Spartan  interests  were  understood  by 

mannneia.  gjeomeufe.     Now  that   Mantineia  was  again  Achaian, 

OrchomenoB  was  left  quite    isolated,   and  the  hold  on 

Arkadia  which  had  been  gained  by  the  possession  of  the 

Temporary  three  contiguous  districts  was  utterly  lost     Tliere  was  a 

^^^  party  in  Sparta,  of  whom  the  Ephors  were  at  the  head, 

who  opposed  the  war,  and  who  doubtless  looked  with 


AratoB  left  some  troops  at  once,  as  a  mere  militaiy  precaution,  and  this 
more  solemn  embassy  came  somewhat  later. 

For  Mantineia,  now  once  more  a  city  of  the  Leagae,  to  send  Ambas- 
sadors (vpc (r/Sct^o-ai^cs)  to  the  League,  as  if  to  a  foreign  state,  has  an  odd 
sound,  but  we  shall  find  the  expression  again.  Why,  it  may  be  aaked, 
could  not  the  business  be  despatched  by  tiiosc  Mantineian  citizens  who 
might  attend  the  Assembly  f  Probably,  when  a  city  of  the  League  wished 
to  obtain  some  special  object  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Government,  it 
was  thought  that  more  weight  would  attach  to  the  demand,  if  it  were 
made  by  citizens  specially  deputed  by  the  State  Goyernment,  than  if 
it  were  brought  forward  as  an  ordinary  motion  by  those  citizens  who 
might  be  present  in  their  Federal  capacity. 

^  On  the  Achaian  Federal  garrisons,  see  above,  p.  310. 
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special  jealousy  upon  the  young  conqueror  of  Lykaion.  chap.  vn. 
The  loss  of  Mantineia  depressed  the  national  spirit ;  and 
it  required  the  use  of  every  sort  of  influence  ^  on  the  part 
of  EleomenSs  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Ephors  to  continue 
the  war.  But  it  was  continued.*  KleomenSs  now  directly 
attacked  Megalopolis  ;  he  took  the  border  town  of  Leuktra, 
and  threatened  the  Great  City  itself.  Aratos  could  not 
refuse  help,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  League  marched  to 
its  defence.  Close  under  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  at  a 
place  called  Ladokeia,  the  armies  again  met  face  to  face. 
Aratos  again  shrank  from  battle.  Lydiadas  and  his 
countrymen  demanded  it ;  they  at  least  would  not  tamely 
see  their  lands  ravaged,  their  city,  it  might  be,  taken, 
because  an  incompetent  commander  had  been  preferred  to 
their  own  gallant  and  true-hearted  hero.  And]  doubtless 
the  men  of  Megalopolis  did  not  stand  alone  ;  in  the  wide 
compass  of  the  League  other  cities  must  have  sent  forth 
warriors  as  little  disposed  as  Lydiadas  himself  to  turn 
themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  fight  began  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  driven  to  their  camp  by  the  light  Battle  of 
Achaian  troops ;  the  heavy-armed  were  marching  to  sup-  keia, 
port  their  brethren,  now  broken  in  the  pursuit,  and  perhaps  ®*^'  ^^^' 
engaged  in  plunder.'    But  when  they  reached  a  trench, 

1  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  the  Ephors ;  his  mother  Erat^ikleia  married 
the  powerful  Megistonous  in  order  to  secure  his  influence  on  her  son's 
side.  Here  also  comes  in  the  story  of  Archidamos,  the  King  of  the  other 
house,  murdered,  some  said  by  Eleomen^,  some  said  by  the  Ephora. 
I  will  not  enter  at  large  into  the  question,  but  I  see  nothing  to  inculpate 
Eleomen^  I  must  again,  on  matters  not  immediately  bearing  on  Federal 
History,  refer  generally  to  the  History  of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  See  also 
Droysen,  ii.  484,  5. 

*  Droysen  (iL  488)  infers,  though  doubtfully,  that  a  truce  was  concluded 
with  the  League.  But  this  rests  only  on  the  expression  of  Pausanias 
(▼ilL  27.  15),  KAco/i^f  6  Aca»y(9ov  MryoX^oXiv  Kar4Kafity  iv  <nrop9ius^ 
But  Pausanias  deals  with  the  history  of  Eleoraen^  much  as  he  deals  with 
the  history  of  Agis.  The  battle  of  Ladokeia  and  the  death  of  Lydiadas 
in  B.C.  226  are  jumbled  up  with  the  capture  of  Megalopolis  by  Kleoraen^ 
in  B.C.  222.  '  Plut.  Ar.  87.     Utpl  rcLs  <nerip^  iuunrap4yrwy. 
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cHAF.  m.  the  lieart  of  AntoB  fiuled  lasn^  and  he  made  them  halt  (m 
the  hmk.  lUa  was  too  maeh  for  the  gallant  sonl  of 
Lydiadas ;  to  be  caDed  on,  at  the  bidding  of  a  aaeoefiaful 
riyal,  to  throw  away  a  yictcwy  at  the  veiy  gates  of  his 
natiye  dtj,  was  a  sacrifice  to  strict  military  discipline 
which  it  was  hardly  in  hnman  natore  to  offar.^  He  de- 
nounced the  cowardice  of  the  General ;  he  caDed  on  all 
aroond  him  not  to  lose  a  yictoiy  which  was  already  in 
their  hands ;  he  at  least  would  not  desert  his  conntsy ; 
let  those  who  would  not  see  Lydiadas  die  fighting  akme 
against  the  enemy  follow  him  to  a  certain  triunq>h.*  At 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  *  he  dashed  on,  but  at  the  head  of 
his  caTalry  alone ;  the  Lacediemonian  ri^t  wing  gaye  way 
before  them;  the  ardour  of  pursuit  carried  them  upon 
ground  unsuited  for  the  action  of  horse ;  the  fugitiyes 
turned ;  they  were  reinforoed  by  oth^  divisions  of  their 
army/  and  by  the  King  in  person ;  and,  after  a  sharp 

Death  of  struggle,  Lydisdas  fell  fighting  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
M^alopolis.*  The  rout  of  the  cavalry  followed  the  loss  of 
their  chie^  and  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  carried  with  it  the 
rout  of  the  heavy-armed,  who  seem  to  have  stood  all  the 

'  Schom  (p.  110)  seems  to  expect  it  of  him.  Helwing  (p.  181),  the 
worshipper  of  Aratos,  gets  quite  indignant  that  any  one  shonld  doubt  his 
hero's  valour.  **  Ljaades  aber,  der  bestandige  Qegner  des  Aiat,  beschul- 
digte  den  Feldherm,  der  bei  Sikyon,  Korinth,  und  Aigoe  genugsam 
persbnliche  Tapferkeit  bewieeen  hatte,  offen  der  Feigheit, "  Ac.  In  the  next 
page  Lydiadas  is  "  der  unyorsichtige  Lysiades,"  "  der  unbesonnene  Befehls- 
haber,'*  &c  It  is  hard  for  a  brave  and  good  man  to  be  maligned  after  so 
many  ages. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  87.  'O  tk  Awtdhis  vf^cvoMSy  vp6s  rit  yaf6fura  jcol  rAp^Apmnr 
KOKli^tv  dy^icaXuTo  roi)r  /inr«Zr. 

s  Was  Lydiadas  Iwir^ipxfis  of  the  League,  or  only  commander  of  a  Mega- 
lopolitan  contingent  ? 

*  Pint.  Kl.  6.  'O  KXto/Utmit  dyiiM  ro^s  Tap<urrivcv%  jreU  roiis  Kfiirras  hf 
gdr^y.  That  is,  not  natives  of  Tarentum,  nor  necessarily  natives  of  Crete, 
but  descriptions  of  troops  so  called,  like  modem  Hussars  and  Zouaves. 
See  Thirlwall,  viu.  298. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  87.  "Evccrc  Xaiix^s  dryt^pitrdfitpos  rdy  KdWurrov  rmv  dytiirw 
M  06pais  rrif  warplBot. 
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while  on  the  other  aide  of  the  trench,  withont  striking  a  chap.  vn. 
blow  or  advancing  a  step.     The  yictorj  on  the  side  of  utter  de- 
KleomenSs  was  complete ;    the  Achaians  fled  in  every  Achaians.^ 
quarter;   and  their  army  finally  marched  away,  bitterly 
accusing  the  cowardice  of  Aratos,  and  openly  charging  him  indigna. 
with  the  wilful  betoayal  of  his  valiant  rival  ^    The  charge  against 
was  doubtiess  groundless  ;  Aratos  acted  at  Ladokeia  only  ^^^^^^- 
as  he  acted  in  all  his  battles ;  the  tr^ich  and  the  enemy 
together  were  obstacles  too  fearful  to  be  encountered,  and 
personal  courage  and  common  sense  alike  deserted  him. 
Lydiadas  was  left    to  perish  by  an  act    of   combined 
cowardice  and  folly,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
while  he  was  fighting  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle, 
the  Achaian  phalanx  was  bidden  to  retire  from  him  that 
he  might  be  smitten  and  die.   But  the  noblest  spirit  of  the 
League  was  gone  ;  the  best  life  of  the  nation  was  sacrificed 
to  the  incompetence  of  its  chief ;  Lydiadas  had  fallen,  and 
it  was  left  for  an  enemy  to  honour  him.    The  hero  of 
Sparta  could    recognize  a  worthy  foe    in    the  hero  of 
Megalopolis ;   and    the    body  of  Lydiadas,  clothed    in 
purple    and  with   a    garland   of  victory   on   his  brow, 
was   sent  by  Kleomends   to    the    gates    of   the  Great 
City.'    The  robe  of  royalty  which  he  had  thrown  away 
in  life  might  fittingly  adorn  his  corpse,  now  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  to  dwell  with 
Achilleus  and  Diomdd^s  and  all  the  Zeus-bom  Kings 
of  old. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Ladokeia  an 
Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion.     The  account  of  it  in  our  Assembly 
only  narrative  reads  as  if  the  army  had  itself  formed  this  *     ^°"' 
Assembly,  or  had  compelled  the  General  to  summon  it 

^  Plut.  Ar.  87.     Alrieuf  9i  fuydXriP  6  "Aparos  ^Xo/Bc  96^as  Tpo4a9cu  t6v 
/iMfidlhiy, 

«  Plut.  Kl.  6. 
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CHAP.  m.  agiiDst  Ub  vflL'  Kerer  had  die  Achaiui  people  come 
together  vith  such  feefings  of  indigiiatioii  against  their 
Oiief  Magistraia  Bitta*  indeed  must  have  been  tikeir 
r^fet  when  thej  remembered  the  results  of  thw  last 
election.  Aratos  had  been  preferred  to  Lydiadas ;  and 
now  the  choice  of  Aratos  had  led  to  two  diagracefhl 
defeats,  and  Lrdiadas  was  gtme,  some  said  betrayed  to 
death  bj  his  riral,  at  anj  rate  sacrificed  to  his  riyals 
cowardice  and  incompetence.  Hie  indignation  of  the 
Assembly  spent  itself  in  a  strange  Tote,  which,  while  it 
shows  their  intense  present  dissatis&ction  with  their 
General,  shows  also  the  marrellons  sort  of  feuBcination 
stimDge  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  national  mind  Tbe 
censoK  on  Assembly  passed  a  resolntion  that»  if  Aratos  thonghi'^good 
^^^^  to  go  on  with  the  war,  he  must  do  it  at  his  own  cost ;  the 
Achaian  nation  would  giye  no  more  contributions  and 
would  pay  no  more  mercenaries.'  This  yote  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  sarcasm.  Aratos  had  carried  on 
so  many  wars  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  that  for  him  to 
carry  on  a  private  war  with  Sparta  seemed  a  thing  by  no 
means  impossible.  It  would  only  be  doing  on  a  great 
scale  what  they  had  oyer  and  oyer  again  seen  him  do  on  a 
smaller  one.  They  would  not  take  upon  themselyes  to  run 
directly  counter  to  his  judgement  on  a  matter  of  war  and 
peace ;  he  might,  if  he  chose,  go  on  with  the  war  in  his 
own  style ;  he  might  win  oyer  Orchomenos  or  Tegea  or 
Sparta  herself  either  by  diplomatic  wiles  or  by  nocturnal 
surprises ;  his  own  wealth  and  the  contributions  of  King 
Ptolemy  might  possibly  supply  him  with  the  means ;  if 
they  did,  the  Federal  Assembly  would  not  stand  in  his 
way;    but  it  should  be  his  war   and    not  that  of  the 

*  Pint.  At.  87.     BtatrBtU  iiir6  r£y  *Axou£¥  dwtpxofidyott^  wpds  ^pyify  ^«o- 
\oij0rio'€v  adrdts  tls  AXyioy. 

*  lb.     '£«#!  Si  (TuvcA^^KTCs  i^if^lfftWTO  fiii  BiB6yeu  xp'il^'^^  cvdrf  fiifik 
/u<r$o^povs  Tp4^tiVf  dW*  aih-y  iropt(tiVj  ct  Uoiro  voXffitiy. 
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Achaian  people  ;  they  would  neither  serve  themaelves,  nor  chap.  vn. 
yet  pay  mercenaries,  merely  that  Kleomen^s  might  set  up 
trophies  against  Aratos.  Some  such  line  of  thought  as 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  explanation  of  a 
resolution,  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  very  strangest 
ever  passed  by  a  sovereign  Assembly. 
Aratos  was  naturally  bitterly  mortified  at  this  vote  of 


the  Assembly.    His  first  impulse  was  to  resign  his  office —  Antos 
to  lay  down  his  seal  * — and  to  leave  those  who  censured  piatea 
him  to  take  the  management  of  affairs  into  their  own^^^^' 
hands.     But  on  second  thoughts  he  determined  to  bear  up 
against  the  popular  indignation.    The  very  terms  of  the 
resolution  showed  his  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
nation,  and  that  influence  was,  before  long,  busily  at  work 
again.     Deference  to  Aratos  was  too  old  a  habit  for  the 
League  to  throw  off,  and  the  national  indignation  had 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  spent  itself  in  the  mere 
passing  of  the  vote  of  censure.^    Before  long  that  vote  was  He  reco- 
either  formally  or  practicaUy  rescinded,  and  Aratos  again,  ^fl^ence. 
in  the  year  of  Lykaion  and  Ladokeia,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  Achaian  army.     Orchomenos  was  now,  after 
the  recovery  of  M antineia,  the  natural  object  of  attack ; ' 
Aratos  did  not  take  the  town,  but  he  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  the  Spartan  troops  in  its  territory.     By  the 
end  of  the  official  year,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  powerfid 
as  ever.    When  the  time  of  the  elections  came  round,  the 
office  of  General  fell,  not  to  Aristomachos — ^he  might  possi-  General 
bly  have  taken  an  independent  course — ^but  to  a  certain  Hyper- 
Hyperbatas,  who  is  described  as  a  mere  instrument  of  3^^*25-4 
Aratos,^  and  who  was  doubtless  chosen  at  his  nomination. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  88.     *Airoe4(r0ai  T-fjv  Cippar/iBa.     See  above,  p.  299. 
>  Compare  the  remarks  of  Grote,  vi.  887. 

*  But  why  did  not  Kleomen^  attack  Megalopolis  immediately  after 
Ladokeia? 

*  Plut  Kl.  14.     *E<rTpor»J7«i  i^hy  y^  *1hr€p^ras  t<Jt€,  rov  5*  *ApdTov  r6 
ira¥  ifv  Kpdros  iv  to7s  *Axtno7s. 
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CHAP.  VII.      The  year  of  Hyperbatas  is  also  the  year  of  KleomenSs' 
Kieo-         revolution  at  Sparta.  Its  details  belong  to  Spartan  history; 
™lution     ^^^  ^^^  subject  it  is  important  mainly  on  account  of  ihe 
*^  ®P"^'  increased  strength  which  it  gave  to  the  Spartan  King  in 
his  war  with  the  League.     Up  to  this  moment  he  had  had 
to  manage  how  he  best  could  a  body  of  Magistrates  who 
disliked  the  war,  and  who  were  specially  jealous  of  himself. 
When  the  one  blow  had  been  struck,  Sparta  and  her  King 
could  put  forth  their  full  strength.    The  revolution  itself 
came  as  a  sort  of  episode  in  the  war.    EQeomen^  was 
marching  to  and  fro  through  Arkadia,  he  took  HSraia  on 
the  confines  of  Mis  and  Alea  on  the  confines  of  Phlious ;  ^ 
His  sac-     he  introduced  supplies  into  Orchomenos  ;  he  pitched  his 
Ai^k^UfL     camp  near  Mantineia;  thence,  with  a  chosen  bmid,  he 
hastened  to  Sparta,  slew  the  Ephors,  justified  himself  to 
the  people,   enfranchised  a  multitude  of   new  citizens, 
divided  the  lands,  and  marched  back  into  Arkadia,  the 
chief  of  a  regenerated  Lacedsdmonian  people,  to  plunder 
at  will  the  lands  of  Megalopolis  and  to  receire  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  Mantineia.     The  LacedsBmonian  party  in 
that  city  had  now  recovered  its  superiority  ;  the  Achaian 
Mantineia  garrisou  was  massacred  or  expelled ; "  EleomenSs  was  in- 
to  Kieo-     troduced  by  night,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  party  now 
menes.       dominant,  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  Mantineia 
were  restored.'    That  is,  the  cify  became  again  attached 
to  Sparta  instead  of  to  the  League,  and  the  citizens  en- 
franchised by  Aratos  probably  lost  their  newly  acquired 
rights.     Unchecked  at  home  and  successful  abroad,  Eleo- 
men^s  now  ventured  to  carry  the  seat  of  war  into  the 
enem/s  own  hearth  and  home.      Passing  through  die 
whole  breadth  of  Arkadia,  he  entered  the  old  Achaia,  and 

1  Plut  Kl.  7. 

'  Massacred  according  to  Polybios  (that  is  Aratos),  ii.  58 ;  expelled, 
according  to  Plutarch  (that  is  Phylarchos),  Kl.  14. 

'  Plut.  El.  14.     ToO;  y6fious  adrois  kcU  t^v  iroKtrtinf  dirodoi^s. 
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at  a  place  called  Hekatombaion,  in  the  canton  of  Dym^,  chap.  vn. 
in  the  very  north-west  comer  of  Peloponndsos,  he  met  the  Third 
Achaian  army,  under  the  nominal  command  of  Hyperbatas,  ^^Eieo- 
but  under  the  dominant  guidance  of  Aratos.     A  total  Hekartom- 
defeat,  yet  more  overwhebning  than  all  that  had  gone  ^^^^^ 
before/  was  the  result  of  this  Curst  meeting  of  Achaians 
and  Spartans  upon  Old-Achaian  ground. 

Aratos  now  utterly  lost  heart.'  For  years  he  had  been 
the  chief  of  the  League,  the  first  man  of  Peloponn^sos  Position 
and  of  all  independent  Greece.  He  had  done  and  suffered  °  ''^"^^• 
more  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  than  any  man  of 
his  own  age,  ahnost  more  than  any  man  of  any  other  age. 
There  was  no  longer  a  Tyrant  or  a  foreign  garrison  from 
Thermopylae  to  Tainaron.  The  worst  feults  tiiat  could  be 
lud  to  his  charge  were  a  certain  unscrupulousness  as  to 
means  while  pursuing  the  most  glorious  of  ends,  and  an 
unwillingness,  after  a  long  career  of  undivided  power,  to 
share  his  commanding  position  with  another.  This  he 
had  shown  alike  in  his  domestic  riyaliy  with  Lydiadas  and 
in  his  foreign  riyalry  with  KleomenSs.  He  had  led  the 
League  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  in  which  the  Achaian  arms 
had  been  utterly  unsuccessful  It  was  now  clear  that, 
whatcTer  might  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  Sparta  would 
neyer  stoop  to  become  a  single  city  of  the  League,  and 
that  E[leomen6s  would  never  willingly  be  anything  but, 
what  he  now  was,  the  first  man  of  Peloponn^sos.    For  the 

'  Polybioe  (ii.  51)  clearly  distinguishes  the  three  defeats  of  Lykaion, 
Ladokeia,  and  Hekatombaion  as  l^iree  stages  in  a  climax.  Ol  8*  *Ax<uol 
t6  itJkv  ir^6vo¥  ifAgTTfl^o'tty  vcpl  tb  hSKOuow  <rvfMr\aK4vT€s  kotA  irop€iay  r^ 
KXto/i4tf€tf  r6  54  itJ^tpov  in  Trapard^fvs  Tfrtf^iray  4y  roh  Aa5oicc^oi»  icaXov- 
fi4pois  Ttis  M€ya\owo\lTi9os,  5re  leeU  AvBtdlku  thrttrw,  t6  94  rpirov  6Koirx^p4fS 
htraurtuf  iy  rp  Avfud^  wtpl  rd  KoKo^fityor  *'Ejcttr6fifiaiO¥  wai^/Ul  dicucir- 

'  The  state  of  things  at  this  time  is  set  forth  by  Droysen  (iL  496  et 
seqq.)  with  his  usual  power  and  eloquence.  But  he  is,  as  usual,  unduly 
hard  both  upon  the  League  and  upon  Aratos  personally. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  League  to  contmue  the  war  by  its  own  unaausted  force 
was  utterly  hopeless ;  another  such  campaign  as  those  of 
the  last  three  years  would  throw  all  Peloponn6sos  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror.  And  Kleomen^  was  not  only 
winning  battles,  he  was  also  eyerywhere  winning  hearts. 
We  may  feel  sure  that  Aratos,  besides  his  naticmal  and 
personal  riyalry,  honestly  condenmed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Spartan  chief  In  his  eyes  he  was  a  bloody  and 
usurping  revolutionist ;  he  had  changed  himself  from  a 
lawful  King  into  a  Tyrant  ;^  he  had  ventured  on  the  final 
stroke  of  revolution,  the  general  re-distribution  of  lands. 
To  a  politician  like  Aratos,  whose  feelings  were  essentially 
conservative  and  aristocratic,  nothing  could  seem  more  to 
be  abhorred  or  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  general  opinion 
of  Greece  was  evidently  quite  otherwise.  Kleomen^  ap- 
Popnlarity  peared  as  something  different  from  domestic  Tyrants,  from 
menSs.  Macedonian  conquerors,  or  even  from  veteran  diplomatists 
like  Aratos  himself.  The  hero-King,  the  model  of  every 
soldier-like  virtue,'  was  something  more  attractive  than  any 
of  them.  Instead  of  founding  a  Tyranny,  he  had  put  one 
down ;'  he  had  restored  both  himself  and  his  people  to 
their  ancient  rights ;  his  very  division  of  lands  was  not  a 
revolutionary  interference  with  private  property,  it  was  the 
restitution  of  a  lawful  state  of  things  which  only  modem 
corruptions  hful  done  ftway  with/    There  was  in  every 


^  Pol.  ii.  47.  Tov  KX90fi4yovs  t6  r«  wdrptor  voPi/rcvfuc  KoraX^tropros,  icol 
n)y  Hyyofioy  fi€uriK€iay  tls  rvpayyiBa  fierturHliriwToSf  xP^t^^^^^  '^  '^^  "^^ 
ttoKifuf  trpcutrtKtis  koI  irapa^\»s.  Pans.  ii.  9.  1.  KAcom^^^t  .  .  •  Umnra- 
ylay  ifufitiro  rvpayylios  t«  hrtBv^L&y  koL  v6fxois  rots  Ka$*<miK6a'ty  o^ic 
dp€a'K6fi9yos.  A  string  of  the  usual  cliarges  follow.  The  introduction 
of  Pausanias  at  least  is  singularly  unlucky.  The  Achaian  view  of  Kleo- 
menes  reminds  one  of  the  Papal  view  of  Manfred  or  the  Norman  view 
of  Harold. 

*  See  the  description  of  his  camp,  Plut.  KL  12,  13. 

*  See  his  speech  to  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  Plut.  Kl.  10. 

*  Whether  an  equal  division  of  lands  had  ever  really  existed  at  Sparta 
is  another  matter  ;  the  point  is  that  men  believed  that  it  had  existed,  and 
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city  ^  a  party  which  only  wished  that  E[leomente  would  chap.  yii. 
come  and  divide  the  land  there  too  as  well  as  at  Sparta. 
Eyen  the  leading  men,  those  who  filled  the  Senate  and 
the  subordinate  magistracies,  and  who  had  the  predomi- 
nant influence  in  the  Assembly,  were  getting  sick  of  the 
long  continued  rule  of  a  single  man,  a  rule  which  had  of  Geuerai 
late  led  only  to  such  unparalleled  national  dishonour.^  ti^witli^ 
Men  were  weary  of  Aratos,  weary  of  the  war ;  if  the  war  ^ra*os- 
went  on  much  longer  with  Aratos  at  its  head,  the  League 
was  clearly  doomed.     Each  city  would  make  what  terms 
it  coidd  with  the  conqueror,  rather  tlian  go  on  submitting 
to  defeat  after  defeat,  in  the  cause  of  the  League,  or,  more 
truly,  in  the  cause  of  its  General     The  cry  for  peace  on 
any  reasonable  terms  became  uniyersal  throughout  the 
Achaian  cities. 

Kleomen^B,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nowise  disposed  to  Positiou 
push  the  League  to  extremities.  That  he  had  joyfully  menes!^ 
entered  upon  the  war  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he 
could  say  with  perfect  truth  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
enter  upon  it  by  the  attempts  of  Aratos  upon  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos.  The  war  on  his  part  had  been  a  series  of 
Tictories.  He  had  won  three  pitched  battles ;  he  had 
taken  several  fortresses  and  smaller  towns ;  and,  if  he  had 
lost  one  great  city,  he  had  recovered  it  with  its  own  good 
will  He  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  what  terms  he  chose, 
but  neither  inclination  nor  policy  prompted  him  to  dictate 

that  AgU  and  Kleomen^  professed  to  be  only  restoring  the  ancient  and 
lawful  state  of  things.  See  Grote,  ii.  521-7.  cf.  465.  Kortiim  (iii.  186 
et  al.),  through  forgetfiilness  of  this  distinction,  misrepresents  the  posi- 
tion of  Kleomenes  and  his  party,  as  if  they  were  at  all  like  modem 
Socialists. 

^  Pint.  Kl,  17.  *E7ry(jyf  1  Sh  Kiyrifxa  fiiy  rvy  *Axcu£y  *ic^  *p^s  durStrreuriif 
SpfAfiO'ea^  al  T6\fis,  r£v  fi^y  9^ti»y  yo/x^y  r€  x^P^  *^^^  XP^^^  diroiroirclt  i\iriff- 
dyrayf  reSy  9^  vp^ay  woWaxov  fiapvyo/jJywy  r6y  ''Aparoy.  This  description 
indeed  belongs  to  a  later  time,  when  the  tendency  to  secession  had  become 
much  stronger,  but  the  causes  of  discontent  here  mentioned  must  have 
already  been  busily  at  work. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  severe  tenns.  The  mam  object  of  both  sides  was^  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  same.  Both  Aratos  and  E[leomente 
wished  to  unite  all  Greece,  at  any  rate  all  PeloponndsoB, 
into  one  free  Greek  Commonwealth.  That  they  differed 
irreconcileably  as  to  the  form  which  such  a  Commonwealth 
should  take  was  only  the  natural  result  of  their  seyeial 
positions.  Aratos,  a  republican  leader,  sought  to  bring 
about  the  union  through  the  forms  of  a  republican  Con- 
federation, and,  had  not  Sparta  been  so  incomparably 
greater  than  any  other  Peloponnesian  city,  he  would 
probably  haye  succeeded  in  so  doing.  Kleomen^  a  here- 
ditary King  of  Sparta,  started  with  the  greatness  of  Spuia 
Schomes  and  her  King  as  his  first  principle ;  he  would  unite  Pelo- 
uicue^^  ponn6so8  by  joining  the  Achaian  League,  but  he  would 
join  it  only  with  Sparta  for  its  recognized  chief  city,  and 
with  the  Spartan  King  for  its  recognized  constitutional 
head.^  That  he  wished  to  establish  a  Kingdom  of  Greece,* 
in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and 
had  been  a  Kingdom  of  Epeiros,  seems  in  no  wise  probable. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  he  wished  to  fall  back  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Sparta's 
truest  greatness,  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  that 
state  of  things  the  Harmost,  the  garrison,  and  tiie  Dek- 
Probabie  archy  were  unknown;  Sparta  was  the  constitutional 
of  the  president  of  a  body  of  free  allies.  Those  allies  were 
'?^med^^  perfectly  independent  in  their  separate  governments ;  they 
by  him.  did  not  Surrender  the  right  of  separate  war  and  peace 
with  states  not  belonging  to  the  Confederacy ;  each  state 
had  a  Toice,  and  an  equal  voice,"  in  deciding  the  policy  of 
the  Confederacy  itself.  But  Sparta  was  still  a  recognized 
and  effective  head ;  the  Spartan  people  deliberated  apart, 

^  Plat.  KL  15.     'Eic^A.ffvcr  adr^  vapotiS^yoi  Tfjy  ffytfuarlaif. 
'  Ab  Schom  (p.  115)  seems  to  think,  but  there  is^mnch  force  and  truth 
in  his  general  description  of  the  position  of  KleomenSs. 
s  See  Thuc.  i.  125.     So  141,  nCjnrcs  re  M^nf^i  Srrts. 
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like  a  Senate,  before  the  opiniouB  of  the  other  allies  were  cuap.  yii. 
asked  ;^  the  Spartan  King  was  the  hereditary  General-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  whole  alliance.     This  was  pro- 
bably the  sort  of  supremacy  which  Kleomends  demanded 
for  himself  and  his  city.   Such  a  supremacy  would  of  course 
be  utterly  fatal  to  tibe  most  cherished  principles  of  the 
Achaian  constitution.     The  essential  equality  of  the  cities  incon- 
would  be  destroyed ;  the  chief  of  one  city,  and  that  chief  with  the 
a  hereditary  King,  would  possess  the  powers  which  had  coMtT* 
hitherto  belonged  to  a  magistrate  yearly  chosen  by  the  tution, 
votes  of  alL   For  it  is  cTident  tibat,  were  such  a  supremacy 
once  recognized  in  Sparta,  if  the  League  continued  to  elect 
a  Federal  General  at  all,  he  would  be  for  the  future  a  mere 
Vicegerent  of  the  Lacedaemonian  King.     The  demands  of 
KleomenSs  were  such  as  the  Achaians  could  not  be  expected  but  mode- 
to  agree  to  till  they  had  undergone  so  severe  a  discipline  Se^c^um- 
at  his  hands ;  but  they  were  demands  which  could  not  but  stances. 
be  looked  upon  as  mild  and  generous  when  proceeding 
from  one  by  whom  such  a  discipline  had  been  inflicted. 
The  demands  of  Elleomen^s  did  not  require  that  the 
League  should  be  dissolved,  or  that  any  of  its  members 
should  become  Lacedaemonian  subjects ;  he  did  not  claim 
to  increase  the  Spartan  territory,  or  to  enrich  the  Spartan 
treasury,  at  its  expense ;  he  was  ready  to  restore  conquests 
which  he  might  have  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
to  release  captives  whom  ho  might  have  sold  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.'    The  League  was  to 
exist,  it  was  apps^ently  to  retain  its  name  and  position  as 
an  Achaian  League ;  but  he,  KleomenSs  King  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, was  to  become  its  chief     We  must  remember 
that  Kleomends,  as  a  H^rakleid,  was  himself  of  old  Achaian 
blood,"  and  that  he  had  largely  enfranchised  the  subject 

I  See  Thuc.  i.  79,  87,  119.     Cf.  Grote,  vi.  105. 

■  Plut.  Kl.  15.    'AAAA  iced  To^j  aixpM^ti^ovs  tMs  diro9«i<ray  iced  rd  x«p^«. 

'  *X1  yvycuy  d\A*  od  Awptc^s  flfu  dW*  *Axcu6sj  says  the  earlier  Kleomeu^s 
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CHAP.  VII.  population  of  Lakonia,  doubtless^  in  some  measure  at  least, 
Attrac-      of  Achaian  blood  also.*    The  Achaian  name  was  conse- 
of  the       crated  by  aU  the  old  associations  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
name^o  a  I^^oiiien^s  might  dream  that  he  was  setting  up  again  the 
Hdrakleid  throne  of  Tyndareds  or  of  Agamemnon,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  reign,  as  an  Achaian  King,  over  the  Achaian 
cities  of  Sparta  and  Argos  and  MykSn^.     He  proposed 
a  scheme  less  noble  and  generous,  it  may  be,  than  the 
pure  republicanism  of  Aratos  in  his  best  days,  but  a 
scheme  as  noble  ^d  generous  as  a  conquering  King  ever 
proposed  to  conquered  enemies ;  a  scheme  which  was  at 
least  better  for  Peloponn^sos  than  to  become  a  depen- 
dency of  Macedon,  or  to  be  again  parcelled  out  among 
local  Tyrants. 

Aratos  looked  on  things  with  different  eyes.  We  have 
now  reached  the  time  when  the  deliverer  of  Greece  was 
so  strangely  transformed  into  her  betrayer.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  slightest  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Kleo- 
men^,  he  would  call  in  Antigonos  to  protect  the  League 
against  him.  He  would  undo  his  own  work;  he  would 
again  brii^  Macedonian  armies  into  PeloponnSsos ;  he 
would  even  endure  to  see  a  Macedonian  garrison  holding 
that  veiy  Akrokorinthos  which  he  himself  had  freed.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  desired  any  such  thing 
for  its  own  sake,  still  less  that  he  was  actuated  by  any 
personal  motives  meaner  than  the  jealousy  which  blinded 


Aratos 
begins  to 
look  to 
Mace- 
donia. 


to  the  Athenian  Priestess  (Herod,  v.  72).  If  Mr.  Blakesley  be  at  all  right 
in  his  explanation  of  the  designs  of  that  Eleomenes  in  Herod,  vi.  74,  they 
were  not  so  very  different  finom  those  which  I  attribute  to  the  great 
Eleomenes.  But  Mr.  Grote  (y.  59)  takes  a  view  which  is  easier  and 
simpler,  and  at  least  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Blakesley's  chronology, 
when  he  talks  of  "The  Achaean  League  of  nearly  400  years  later" — 
than  B.C.  509.  Professor  Rawlinson,  as  usual  when  the  civilized  world  is 
concerned,  gives  no  help. 

^  This  of  course  partly  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  origin  of  the 
Lakonian  Perioikoi.  Mr.  Grote  ^ii.  491)  holds  them  to  have  been  Dorian, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion. 
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his  eyea     He  would  rather  have  resisted  with  the  un-  chap.  vn. 

aided  force  of  the  League ;  he  would  rather  have  called 

in  the  help  of  the  sister  League  of  iEtolia  ;^  but  rather 

than  yield  to  Eleomen^s^  he  would  submit  to  become 

dependent  upon  Antigonos.    Nor  was  it  hard  to  call  up 

plausible  sophisms  by  which  the  worse  cause  might  be 

made  to  appear  the  better.  -  Plutarch,  at  his  distance  of 

time,  saw  the  matter  exactly  as  we  do  ;*  but  it  is  clear 

that  Polybios  did  not  so  see  it ;'  stiU  less  would  it  appear 

in  the  same  light  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos  himself.    The  fear 

of  ^tolia,  on  which  Polybios  enlarges^  was  doubtless  put 

forth  by  Aratos  both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  Memoirs ; 

but  it  was  a  fear  which  the  state  of  things  did  not  justify/ 

There  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  understanding  between 

Kleomento  and  the  iStolians;  what  was  most  desirable 

in  iEtolian  eyes  was  doubtless  to  see  Sparta  and  Achaia 

weaken  one  another.   The  real  question  was^  If  the  League 

was  to  become  dependent  on  some  one,  should  it  become  Difference 

dependent  on  E3eomen6s  or  on  Antigonos  ?    To  Plutarch,  ^^^g" 

to  a  modem  writer,  both  removed  from  the  petty  passions  ajfd  that  of 

_  PlutArcli 

of  the  time,  there  seems  no  room  for  any  doubt.  If  you  or  of 
must  have  a  President,  or  even  a  King,  take  the  Greek,  ^it^J^ 
the  Spartan,  the  H^rakleid,  the  gallant  soldier,  the 
generous  conqueror.  To  Aratos  the  case  may  not  have 
been  so  clear.  To  humble  himself  and  the  League  before 
lOeomen^s  was  a  far  deeper  personal  and  national  humi- 
liation than  to  do  the  like  to  Antigonos.  Kleomen§s  was 
a  neighbour,  a  rival,  a  border  enemy ;  Antigonos  was  a 
great  King  at  a  distance,  submission  to  whom  would  be 
far  less  gaUing.  And  Kleomen^s  really  demanded  sub- 
mission ;  he  asked  for  a  place  in  the  League  itself  which 

1  Plut.  Ar.  41.     See  above,  p.  488. 

■  He  sets  forth  the  case  strongly  and  eloquently  ;  Ar.  38.  Kl.  16. 

»  Pol.  ii.  47  et  al. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  187. 
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CHAP.  Til.  would  utterly  destroy  its  constitiitioiL  Antigonqs  aa  yet 
demanded  nothing ;  Aratoe  nii^t  still  flatter  himself  that 
the  Macedonian  King  would  step  in  as  an  equal  ally,  a 
friendly  jx)wer  external  to  the  League,  one  with  whom 
all  matters  of  common  interest  would  have  to  be  debated, 
but  whose  alliance  need  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  General,  the  Senate,  or 
the  Assembly.  Kleomente  was  the  enemj  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  his  was  the  power  which  was  actually  threatening ; 
Antigonos  came  indeed  of  a  hostile  line,  but  he  had  never 
been  personally  an  enemy ;  national  feuds  need  not  last 
for  ever ;  the  loss  of  Akrokorinthos  might  by  this  time  be 
foigiven  and  forgotten.  It  was  not  more  unpatriotic  in 
Achaia  to  call  in  her  ancient  enemy  against  her  ancient 
friend  than  it  was  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  after  fighting 
side  by'side  at  flalftmis  and  at  Plataia,  to  call  in  the  Mede 
as  an  ally  or  a  paymaster  against  their  old  comrades. 
When  the  Captain-Qeneral  of  Greece  marched  forth 
against  Persia^  the  vows  of  every  patriotic  Greek  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Barbarian.  And,  if  Aratos  had  been  gifted 
with  prophetic  vision,  he  might  have  gone  on  to  behold 
the  League  of  Switzerland  in  alliance  with  Austria  and 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Why 
then  should  «an  alliance  with  Macedonia  be  so  specially 
disgraceful  to  the  League  of  Achaia  ?  And  Kleomends 
was  a  Tyrant,  a  revolutionist,  the  subverter  of  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  the  apostle  of  every  kind  of  mischief 
elsewhere.  Antigonos  was  a  King ;  the  Intimacy  of  his 
title  might  be  doubtful,  but  he  was  a  Eong  and  not  a 
Tyrant ;  he  had  upset  no  Senate,  he  had  murdered  no 
Ephors,  he  had  divided  no  lands  among  a  revolutionary 
populace ;  he  was  a  steady,  respectable,  conservative 
Monarch,  who  might  not  object  to  act  in  concert  with  a 
steady,  respectable,  conservative  Republic.  Anyhow  he 
was  much  better  to  be  trusted  than  the  young  firebrand  at 
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Sparta,  to  calculate  on  whose  eccentric  doings  baffled  even  chap.  yii. 

the  experienced  diplomacy  of  Aratoe  himself.    Such  may 

well  have  been  the  process  of  self-delusion  by  which  the 

deliverer  of  Corinth  and  Athens  persuaded  himself  that  to 

call  in  the  Macedonian  was  no  treason  against  Greece.  As 

for  Akrokorinthos,  doubtless  Aratos  at  first  contemplated 

no  such  sacrifice ;  it  was  only  after  a  terrible  struggle, 

when  it  was  at  last  clear  that  none  but  Macedonia  aid 

was  to  be  had,  and  that  Macedonian  aid  was  not  to  be  had 

on  any  milder  terms,  that  even  Aratos,  much  more  that  the 

Achaian  People,  finally  agreed  to  pay  so  fearful  a  price. 

§  4.  From  the  Openmg  of  NegodaUons  with  Macedonia 
\  to  the  End  of  the  War  with  KUomenes. 

B.O.  224-221. 

In  the  spring  then  of  the  year  224  before  Christ,  Eleo- 
menfis  stood  completely  yictorious  over  the  armies  of  the 
League.    He  was  willing  to  conclude  peace  on  what,  as  Twofold 
proceeding  from  a  conquering  enemy,  could  only  be  called  tion^with 
most  fayourable  terms.  But  Aratos,  rather  than  admit  the  ^^'^j^. 
slightest  supremacy  in  the  Spartan,  had  made  up  his  mind  donia, 
to  sedk  for  help  from  the  Macedonian.    From  this  time,  two 
sets  of  negociations  are  going  on  side  by  side,  one  between 
the  League  and  EleomenSs,  the  other  between  Aratos  and 
AntigonoB,  The  successiTe  steps  in  each  are  clearly  marked 
by  our  authorities,^  but  the  chronological  parallelism  of 
the  two  is  less  easy  to  follow.    The  first  proposals  of  peace 

1  Plutarch — ^that  is,  maiBly  Phylarchoe,  but  Phylarchos  compared  with 
the  Memoirs  of  Aratos — ogives  us  the  internal  history  of  the  League  and 
the  negociations  with  Kleomends.  On  these  last  Polybios  is  quite  silent, 
but,  as  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  he  describes  at  full  length  the  intrigues  of 
Aratos  with  Antigonos,  in  which  his  own  city  was  so  deeply  concerned, 
and  the  facts  of  which  are  almost  lost  amid  Plutarch's  declamation, 
eloquent  and  righteous  as  it  is. 
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CRAP.  Tir.  fleem  to  hare  come  from  Kleomente.    The  ^ring  Meeting 

of  the  year  apparently  followed  not  rery  long  after  the 

Bfguuung  rout  of  Hekatombaion.     It  is  not  certain  whether  &>artan 

of  n^igo* 

ciAtions  ambassadorB  were  then  actually  introduced  to  the  As- 
men^.  ^^  Bcmbly^  bat  it  is  probable  that  negociations  had  already 
begnn.  Possibly  they  were  not  yet  in  a  state  advanced 
enough  to  allow  of  a  formal  vote  being  taken.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  final  decision  was  adjourned  to  a  Special 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  or  near  Argos.*  But  it  is  clear  that 
public  opinion  declared  itself  strongly  in  fiivour  of  peace 
with  Sparta^'  and  tiist  the  conduct  of  Aratos  was  discussed 
with  considerable  freedom.'  Still  long  habit,  or  the  pecu- 
liar way  in  which  the  votes  were  taken,  caused  the  usual 
custom  to  be  followed,  and  Aratos  was  elected  General 
4»*<*       for  the  foUowincT  year.    For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as 

declines  i    •         ^ 

the  Gene-  far  as  we  know,  he  declined  the  office,  and  the  choice  of 

^'      the  Assembly  then  fell  on  a  partisan  of  his  ^  named 

FintGene-  Timoxeno&     Perhaps  he  really  shrank  from  the  personal 

Timo-        responsibility  of  office    at  such  a  moment,  a  cowardly 

"c.^24-    Allure  in  duty  for  which  he  is  indignantly  rebuked  by  his 

228.  biographer."    Or  perhaps  he  merely  hoped  to  carry  on  his 

intrigues  with  the  more  ease  when  unfettered  by  the 

trammels  of  office.     Certain  it  is  that,  while  public  n^o- 

ciations  were    going  on    between    E[leomen§s   and    the 

League,   a    counter-negociation    was  going    on  between 

Antigonos  and  one  of  its  cities,  and  that  with  a  sort  of 

licence  from  the  National  Congress  itself     This  was  a 


>  Eif  "Afryos.  Plut.  Ar.  89.  tls  Kipvtuf,  Rl.  15.  Is  not  thU  last  a 
confusion  arising  from  the  fact  (Ar.  89)  that  Kleomen^  when  on  his  way 
to  ArgOB,  got  no  farther  than  Lema  T  Lema  was  not  a  city,  and  it  seems 
a  strange  place  for  a  congress. 

'  EL  15.     Bov\o/i^iwy  tk  r&¥  *AxtMi^  M  ro&rotf  Z4x9ir^  rcb  dioXtftf'Ciy. 

*  Ar.  88.     'H  fihv  irpds  ro^s  6x^^^^  ^PTif  if.T,\, 

<  See  Pol.  iv.  82,     Cf.  ahove,  p.  804. 

B  Plut  El.  15.  GO  Ka\£s  oTop  i¥  x^^^i^i  irfmyfidrttw  ft€((opi  /icdcis  iT4p^ 
t6¥  otatca  leal  irpo4fA9Pos  r^v  4^ov<r(ay.     Cf.  Ar.  88. 
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veiy  aingular  transactioD,  which  illustrates  several  points  chap.  vn. 
both  in  the  constitution  of  the  League  and  in  the  general 
politics  of  Peloponnfisos. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  Chapter  ^  that  the  general  Law 
of  the  League  forbade  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
foreign  powers  and   any  particular  city  of  the  Union. 
Foreign  Ambassadors  were  to  be  receiyed,  and  Achaian  Begin- 
Ambassadors  were  to  be  commissioned,  by  no  authority  ^^ia. 
short  of  that  of  the  League  itself    I  mentioned  also  that  ^^^^ 
instances  were  occasionally  met  with  both  of  the  law 
being    dispensed  with   and  of  the   law  being  broken. 
Here  we  haye  a  case  of  dispensation.'    Aratos  did  not 
yenture  to  propose  with  his  own  mouth  to  the  Assembly 
that  the  King  of  Macedonia  should  be  inyited  into  Pelo- 
ponn^os ;  he  artfully  contrived  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  taking  the  first  step  upon  a  city,  which,  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  League,  might  seem  the  least  likely  to  be 
under  any  irregular  influence  on  his  part    Megalopolis,  Dealings 
the  city  of  Lydiadas,  would  seem  to  speak  with  more^^^^. 
independence  than  any  other ;  and,  as  the  city  mgre  imme-  lopoli«* 
diately  threatened  by  Sparta,  it  had  more  claim  than  any 
other  to  be  heard.'    With  the  help  of  two  hereditary 
friends  in  Megalopolis,  Nikophan^s  and  Eerkidas,  Aratos 
planned  his  whole  scheme.     These  men  appeared  in  the 
Megalopolitan  Assembly,  and  there  moyed  and  carried  a 
resolution  for  their  own  appointment  with  a  special  com- 
mission to  the  Federal  Assembly.  They  were  to  ask  leaye,  Commis- 
in  tiie  name  of  the  State  of  Megalopolis,   to  go  into  MnTfirom 

^  See  above,  p.  261,  2. 

'  "  Alleidings  war  mit  solchen  besonderen  Verhandlimgen  einer  einzel- 
nen  Gemeinde  daa  Wesen  der  Eidgenossenschaft  und  ihrer  Yerfiissung 
gefahrdet"  Droysen,  ii.  501.  This  is  true,  but  hardly  the  whole  truth. 
An  American  commentator  would  here  be  more  valuable  than  a  Grerman. 

•  Pint.  Ar.  88.  OJroi  y^  hrUCoyro  ry  iro\4fji^  idXierOy  <rvytx^'  (iyorros 
adrot^f  KoH  ^ipopros  rov  K\tofi4vovs*     So  Pol.  ii.  48. 

U   H 
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CHAP.  VII.  Macedonia  and  to  ask  AntigonoB  for  help/  A  more  cun- 
Megalo-  ningly  deyised  scheme  could  not  have  been  hit  upon. 
Federal  Megalopolis  was  more  closely  connected  with  Macedonia 
^^224 J'  than  any  other  Peloponnesian  city;  there  had  been  no 
slight  interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  two  states,* 
and  Megalopolis  had  actually  stood  two  sieges  in  the 
Macedonian  interest.'  Had  Megalopolis  been  a  wholly 
independent  commonwealth^  it  would  have  been  nowise 
monstrous,  as  seen  from  a  local  Megalopolitan  point  of 
view,  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help  against  a  Spartan  enemy. 
Consequently  the  motion  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  unex- 
pected as  it  doubtless  was,  would  not  strike  the  liearers  as 
something  so  utterly  strange  and  unnatural  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  Corinth  or  Megara,  or  irom  Aratos  himself. 
The  MegalopoUtan  commissioners  probably  appeared  at 
the  Meeting  at  which  Timoxenos  was  appointed  General, 
that  is,  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  224.^  They  obtained 
the  permission  for  which  they  asked,  permission  namely 

*  PoL  ii.  48.  *Pqilms  BtJi  ro6r9t¥  dpfxiiw  irap4(mia't  rots  MeyaXofWoXlrais  els 
t6  wptefif^tuf  irpds  rods  *Ax«<oi)ff  teal  wapoKoXtiy  jr4/iirfip  itp6s  r6r  ^Ayriyoifo^ 
i&jrhp  $oii6tias.  ol  fi^f  oZy  Mcto^otoXitoi  Kariffrnaaif  adrot^t  rohi  ir^pi  r6r 
ffiKwpaofJi  icoi  r6tf  KtpKiB&y  irptafievr^s  iFp6s  re  rots  *Axiu<>i)t  niiK^SB^y  cMvs 
vpds  rip  ^AaniyovoVf  ip  adrois  ovyKoriiBiireu  r6  JfOpos.  The  same  aceoust, 
according  to  Plutarch  ^Ar.  38),  was  given  by  Phylarchos.  On  these  special 
commiasioners  from  particular  cities  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  see  above, 
p.  448. 

*  Pol.  U.8.  Xa^s  yiytiiricwy  ouc^lmt  tuuctifjjyovs  (x^ods  vpdt  rijp  MoiceS^- 
K»y  oiKleiy  in  r»p  Kord  r6v  'Afiiwrov  ^iKnnrop  ^itpytirtuv. 

>  One  against  Agis,  B.C.  330 ;  another  against  Polysperchdn,  B.C.  318. 
See  above,  p.  208. 

^  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the  exact  date.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  no  annals  of  these  transactions.  Polybios  gives, 
almost  incidentally,  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  negociations  ;  Plutarch 
gives  the  account  of  the  Spartan  negociations.  £ach  narrative  is  clear 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  hard  to  arrange  the  two  series  side  by  side,  and 
to  fit  each  stage  into  its  exact  place.  Some  of  the  expressions  of  Polybios 
(iL  51)  might  make  one  think  that  this  whole  negociatiou  took  place  before 
the  battle  of  Hekatombaion,  but  the  passage,  if  construed  strictly,  might 
imply  that  it  took  place  not  only  before  Hekatombaion,  but  also  before 
Lykaion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
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to  go  into  Macedonia,  not  as  Federal,  but  as  Megalo-  chap.  yh. 
politan,  envoys.    One  would  be  well  pleased  to  hare  some  They  are 
record  of  the  debate  which  must  have  followed  on  such  to  go  as 
a  request ;   but  it  is  easy  to  understand   that  it  would  ^i^^ 
not  meet  with  the  same  strenuous  opposition  which  would  envoys 

to  Mace- 

certainly  hare  befallen  a  proposal  to  send  a  regular  donia. 
Federal  Embassy  on  such  an  errand.  Megalopolis  had  a 
fedr  claim  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help ;  if  Antigonos  chose 
to  bestow  on  the  hereditary  friends  of  his  house  a  body  of 
troops  for  their  protection,  or  a  few  talents  to  hire  mer- 
cenaries for  themselves,  the  League,  as  a  League,  might 
not  seem  to  be  dishonoured  or  endangered.  But  Aratos 
had  gained  his  first  point,  that  of  familiarizing  the  Achaian 
Assembly  with  the  notion  of  Macedonian  help.  He  seems 
now  to  have  withdrawn  for  a  moment  from  public  life  ;  he 
refused  to  resume  office,  alleging  that  he  felt  the  public 
indignation  against  him  too  strongly  to  allow  him  to  serve 
with  honour.*  Such  a  plea»  coming  from  the  deliverer  of 
Sikydn  and  Corinth,  the  man  who  had  been  twelve  times 
General,  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
speedy  restoration  to  his  old  influence.  The  avowed  nego- 
ciation  between  the  League  and  EleomenSs  must  have 
been  going  on  at  the  time  when  Nikophands  and  Kerkidas, 
probably  carrying  with  them  much  less  of  the  public 
attention,  went  on  their  strange  errand  to  Macedonia. 
They  reached  the  court  of  Antigonos  \  they  briefly  set  Their  in- 
forth  their  ostensible  commission  from  their  own  city ;  with  Anti- 
they  described  its  dangers,  and  asked  help  from  their  old  ^^^ 
ally.  They  then  went  on  to  tell  at  much  greater  length 
the  tale  put  into  their  mouths  by  Aratos.*    The  interests  of 

;   \  Hut.  At.  88.    See  above,  p.  464. 

•  PoL  ii.,48.^2irow8p  8i  (rvfitd^ayrts  ol  irtpi  t6¥  fiuco^dmi  ry  /Scm-iXc? 
SicX^OKTO  fi^tf  irep}  t^i  kwnSw  warplSos  a^d  rdyayKtud  9tA  $pax4»y  it«d 
Kf^>a\aua9£st  tcI  5^  voWd  vcpl  r«y  SK»p  KWrd  rdr  irroKils  rds  *Ap4frov  ic«U 

H  H   2 
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THAP.  Yii.  the  League  and  of  the  House  of  Macedon  were  the  same ; 
KleomenSs  and  the  iEtolians  together  threatened  Achaia^ 
they  threatened  all  Greece,  they  indirectly  threatened 
Macedonia.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  supremacy  over 
all  Oreece  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Spartan,  and 
that  supremacy  could  not  be  his  without  a  previous 
triumph  oyer  the  Macedonian  power.  Which  was  the 
wiser  policy  for  Antigonos  ?  To  forestall  so  dangerous  a 
competitor,  to  meet  him  at  once,  in  Peloponn^os,  in  a 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  Oreece/  with  Boeotia  and 
Achaia  as  Macedonian  allies,  or  to  fight  in  Thessaly  for 
the  possession  of  Macedonia  itself,  against  the  combined 
force  of  Lacedsemon  and  iEtolia,  swelled,  as  by  that  time 
it  would  be,  by  the  force  of  conquered  Achaia  and  Boeotia? 
The  JStolians' were  indeed  outwardly  neutral,  they  still 
professed  unbroken  friendship  for  the  League ;  if  they 
kept  to  these  professions,  the  Achaians  would  still  do 
their  best  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  Kleomen^ 
without  foreign  help.  If  iEtolia  should  interfere,  or  if  all 
resistance  should  appear  hopeless,  then  the  League  would 
call  on  the  King  for  help.  Aratos  would  pledge  himself 
that  Antigonos  should  receive  every  needful  security,  and 
he  would  himself  point  .out  the  proper  moment  fen* 
action. 

All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  altogether  private 
and  unauthorized  dealing  between  Aratos,  now  a  private 
citizen,  and  the  Macedonian  Eang.  The  only  public 
character  in  which  Nikophands  and  Kerkidas  appeared 

'  Pol.  ii.  48.  MfT*  'Ax^iy  ica2  Bourrtty  iy  Tl^Xowoyy^v^  wp6s  KK€0/t4tnf 
voXtfitiy  liirkp  rifs  rwy  *E\\i^y9»y  i^yefioylas.  *' Ko  aignments  could 
have  been  devised  better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  per- 
suading the  king.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Aratos,  while  he  suggested 
them,  should  not  have  felt  that  they  were  so  many  reasons  which  ought  to 
have  deterred  him,  as  a  patriotic  Greek,  from  the  prosecution  of  his  at- 
tempt."   Thirlwall,  viii  188, 

*  See  Droysen's  note,  ii.  500. 
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at  Macedonia  was  that  of  envoys  from  the  single  city  of  chaf.  vu. 
Megalopolis.      They  were    not    Ambassadors    from    the 
League,  nor  in  any  way  entitled  to  speak  in  its  name. 
Antigonos,  strictly  respecting  constitutional  forms,  sent  Fayonr- 
back  the  envoys  with  a  letter  to  the  commonwealth  of  answer  of 
Megalopolis,   promising    aid,  if   the    Federal    Assembly  ^^^^^ 
agreed  to  it*     The  Megalopolitan  Assembly  were  de-  envoys 
lighted    at  the  favourable  reception  which    their  royal  galopoiu. 
friend  had  given  to  their  request     At  the  next  Federal 
Assembly — or  more  probably  at  a  Special  Meeting  called 
for  the  purpose ' — the  royal  letter  was  read,  first  to  the  ^o^^^^. 
Senate'  and  then  to  the  Assembly ;  Megalopolitan  orators  go^ios  read 
urgently  pressed  the  application  for  Macedonian  help,  and  Federal 
the  inclination  of  both  Senate  and  People  was  clearly  ^^^^^v- 
favourable  to  thenu    Whether  any  formal  resolution  was 
passed  does  not  appear/    The  League  could  not  decently 
apply  in  its  own  name  for  Macedonian  help  while  n^o- 
dations  were  going  on  with  Kleomen^s;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Assembly  may  have  passed  a  vote 
authorizing  Megalopolis  to  receive  assistance  on  its  own 
account     At  any  rate,  it  was  on  the  reading  of  this  letter 
that  Aratos  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  busi- 
ness.   No  longer  the  chief  of  the  League,  apparently  not 
even  one  of  its  Senators,  he  stepped  forward  as  a  private 
citizen  to  address  the  Assembly.     In  such  a  character  he 


*  Pol.  ii.  50.     '^pai^9  84  vol  rois  MtyaKoxoXiTcus  iwoByytKKSfttifos  fivif- 

•lb.  MfT9t»pi<rB4rrts  ol  M«7aXoiro\iTcu  irpo06fju»s  llaxoy  Urcu  wp6s 
rijtf  (T^yoBoy  rwy  *AxauSy.  Such  a  state  of  mind  would  hardly  allow  of 
waiting  for  the  Autumn  Meeting,  and  Timoxenos,  who  was  probably  in 
the  secret,  would  be  ready  to  summon  a  meeting  if  Aratos  wished  it. 

'  lb.  The  Senate  {ri  xoiyby  fiovXevrifpioy)  and  the  wKijeos  or  voXXoi 
to  whom  Aratos  speaks,  seem  here,  as  Droysen  (ii.  503,  note)  says, 
to  be  clearly  distinguished.  But  fiovKtvTifpioy  is,  as  we  have  seen  (see 
above,  p.  806),  sometimes  used  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

*  Pol.  ILS.     ''E8p|e  fUvtiv  iwl  rwv  i^woK(ifx4ywy. 
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oiAr.  VIE.  would  be  heard,  if  possible,  with  eyen  greater  fEiYour  than 
when  he  spoke  with  the  weight  of  official  authority.  The 
reaction  on  which  he  had  reckoned  was  now  beginning 
to  set  in.  The  whole  state  of  4;he  case  had  been  jfullj 
set  before  him  by  Nikophante ;  eveiything  was  going  on 
exactly  as  he  wished ;  the  name  of  Macedonian  help  was 
becoming  fioniliar  to  the  Achaian  people,  but  Aratos  had 
not  appeared  as  its  first  proposer.  He  wished  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  it^  if  possible ;  but  if  need — ^the  sup- 
posed need  of  doing  anything  rather  than  submit  to 
Eleomen6s — drove  the  League  to  such  a  course,  it  should 
be  the  act  of  the  League,  not  the  act  of  Aratos ;  it  should 
not  even  be  the  act  of  the  League  on  the  motion  of 
Aratos/  If  Antigonos  should  come,  if  he  should  conquer 
Kleomen^s,  if  he  should  alter  the  Federal  Constitution,* — 
it  was  more  tolerable,  it  seems,  to  have  it  altered  by  a 
Macedonian  than  by  a  Spartan — ^no  man  should  say  that 
it  was  his  doing ;  Megalopolis  and  the  whole  League  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts.  Thus  fortified. 
Speech  of  he  came  forward  in  the  Assembly ;  he  expressed  his 
in  the  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  good  will  of  the  King,  his  satis- 
Aflaemhly.  fj^^j^jj  ^^  ^q  present  disposition  of  the  Assembly ;  but 

he  warned  them  not  to  be  too  hasty ;  let  them  make  one 
more  struggle  to  save  themselves  by  their  own  exertions ; 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  so  if  they  could  anyhow 
manage  it ;  if  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  let  them  then 
call  in  the  help  of  their  royal  friend.  The  Assembly  ap- 
plauded the  speaker;  they  agreed  to  save  themselves  if 
they  could — if  not,  to  ask  King  Antigonos  to  save  them. 

'  Pol.  ii.  50.  MdXurra  fi^w  yhp  ^0vcv8c  fii)  ir^tS«t)9^yai  rrls  fimfitias'  e* 
8*  i^  ky^Kfis  hr\  rovro  94oi  Kcn'w^€6y9Wf  od  fi6yop  4$o^\tTO  8t*  airod  y^wfffBai 
Tiiv  K\ri<ri»f  (hi  8i  ftaXXoy  ^{  dariirrw  rwr  *Axai£K 

'  lb.  Ei  irapay€v6fUVos  6  /Sao'iXc^s  Kal  ttpar'ia'ta  r^  iro\4fi^  rod  KAco/i/> 
vovs  Ktd  r£y  AeuctZaifioyi^y  d\Xot6Ttp6p  ri  fiouXt^ffairo  xcp2  r^f  Kowiis 
voXir^laSt  /uvf  iro9*  6iwXioyoviii¥tes  r»y  avfAfiaivJtrrwy  aih6s  iva\dfiji  r^v 
euriuy. 
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To  account  for  this  disposition  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  chap.  yii. 
we  must  suppose  that  the  favourable  intentions  of  Kleo- 
mente,  of  which  Polybios  says  not  a  word,  were  not  as  yet 
generaUy  known.     The  General  Timoxenos,  as  a  partisan 
of  Aratos,  would  doubtless  conceal  them  as  long  as  he 
could.    But  when  it  was  known  how  mild  a  supremacy 
Kleomen^s  sought  for,  men  began  once  more  to  doubt  Nogocia- 
whether  Antigonos  would  not,  after  all,  be  more  dangerous  Kieo- 
as  a  friend  than  Kleomento  was  as  an  enemy.    A  Special  ™^^^* 
Assembly  was  called  to  meet  at  Argos.^    Public  opinion 
throughout  the  League  was  now  so  strongly  in  favour  of  strong 

liBolinflf  ill 

Kleomen^s  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  peace  his  favour. 
would  be  concluded  on  his  own  terras,  that  is,  that  the 
Spartan  King  would  be  accepted  as  Chief  of  the  League.' 
It  marks  the  diplomacy  of  the  time  that  Kleomen^,  like 
Aristomachos,"  was  to  plead  his   own  cause  before  the 
Achaian  Popular  Assembly.     A  sudden  illness  on  the  road 
rendered  him  incapable  of  speaking.  .  As  a  sign  of  his  Negocla- 
good  will,   he   released   the   chief   among   his  Achaian  r^^p^^d  ^ 
prisoners,  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  till  he  was  able  ^^  ^}^' 
to  attend.    This  illness  of  Kleomen^s  decided  the  fate.of  uiuesa. 
Greece. 

It  was  probably  during  this  interval  that  Aratos,  having 
found  the  Macedonian  King  a  less  implacable  enemy  than 
he  had  expected,  ventured  to  enter  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  him.  He  no  longer  needed  the  roundabout 
way  of  dealing  through  Nikophan^s  and  Kerkidas.  He  Mission 
sent  bis  own  son,  the  younger  Aratos,  as  ambassador —  AmtosTo 
seemingly  his  own  private  ambassador^ — and  arranged  all  Antigonos. 

'  See  above,  p.  464. 

•  Pint.  Kl.  16.  BovKofi4ywy  8i  t»v  'Axcmwi'  M  ro6rots  Ux*<r9ou  rdf 
hid\6<rti9  KcA  t6p  KAco/ieyiyy  KaXo6yT»y  45  \4pvw^  and  (still  more  strongly) 
Ar.  39,  W/iirciv  t^Bbs  i^^  ifyc/Ao^^f  r3v  K\co/iCKi|  KoXouwrts  is  "kpyos. 

'  See  above,  p.  426. 

*  Pol.  ii.  51.  nf>c0-3€im)y  rbv  vi6v  i^ttwo<mi\as  "hpwros  irp6$  *Arrtyopoit 
ifitfiauia-tKTO  rh  rtpl  rris  fiori9tias. 
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cuAK  ni.  neceflsarjr  malften  with  Antigonos.*  To  be  sure  tfaete  was 
one  dHBcaltj ;  Antigoiioe  was  no  more  dispoeed  than  later 
potentates  to  do  his  work  far  nothing.  The  price  whidi 
he  set  on  that  work  was  one  most  natoial  for  him  to 


J^^^^gomm  ask,  but  most  nnnatoial  fw  Aratoe  to  pay,  the  reunion 
Akxo-        to  Bfacedonia  of  Akrokinrinthos.     No  one  can  Uame 


korinduia. 


Antigonos  for  ™*^"g  the  demand.  He  had  not  volon- 
teered  to  meddle  in  Pdoponnesian  affidis ;  Eleomente  had 
done  him  no  hann,  and  the  Achaians  had  done  him  no 
good ;  if  any  sentimental  tie  bonnd  him  to  M^ialopolis,  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  that  single  dty,  and  indeed  it 
might  be  held  to  be  cancelled  by  the  nnion  of  M^a- 
lopolis  with  the  League.  It  was  as  mnch  as  could  be 
expected  if  the  King  of  Macedonia  merely  sat  still,  and 
did  not  attack  a  people  who  had  destroyed  so  huge  a 
portion  of  the  inflaence  of  his  house ;  at  any  rate,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  serve  them  for  nothing.  The 
terms  on  which  his  services  were  to  be  had  were  simply 
that  Aratos  should  restore  to  Antigonos  Ddsdn  the  in- 
valuable fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived  Antigonos 
Oonatas.  In  all  this  Antigonos  acted  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  way,  worthy  of  a  ruler  of  the  nation  who 
called  a  spade  a  spade/  Macedonia  did  not  profess  to 
make  war  for  an  idea;  her  King  made  no  rhetorical 
flourishes  about  liberating  Peloponn^sos  from  the  Isthmus 
to  the  Cretan  Sea.  Antigonos,  like  an  honest  trader, 
named  his  terms ;  his  price  was  fixed,  no  abatement  would 
be  taken  from  the  sunple  demand  of  Akrokorinthos.  But 
how  was  Akrokorinthos  to  be  had  ?  Aratos  seems  to  have 
been  ready  even  then  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  carry  through  the  Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly 

^  Plat.  Kl.  17.  "Hifi  9utfju>\oytifi4fmy  oJry  wp6s  rdy  'ArrtyoPOP  rmw 
fuytffrtuf. 

*  Plut.  Apophth.  Phil.  15.  XkomI^s  f^  [6  ♦fXivirof]  ^«^<rci  ica)  iypoUovs 
theu  MoKtB^iw  teal  rijv  fTK^/priv  vk^d^v  \4yopTas. 
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a  resolution  for  surrendering  the  most  important  Federal  chap.  vii. 
fortress ;  it  would  be  harder  still  for  the  League  to  compel 
the  Corinthians  to  admit  a  foreign  garrison  into  their  city.^ 
Was  Aratos  to  reverse  the  exploit  of  his  youth,  and  once 
more  to  scale  the  mountain  citadel,  but  this  time  to  drive 
out  an  Achaian,  and  to  bring  in  a  Macedonian,  garrison  ? 
And,  beside  this,  the  Achaian  people  were  evidently  ready 
to  accept  Eleomen^s  as  their  chief;  if  his  terms  were  once 
accepted,  Akrokorinthos  could  be  won  only  by  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  against  the  combined  force  of  Sparta 
and  Achaia.  Aratos  seems  not  to  have  dared  to  make 
any  open  proposal  to  the  Assembly ;  but  he  contrived  that 
such  deadly  offence  shoidd  be  given  to  Kleomen^s^  that 
the  Spartan  King  broke  off  the  negociations,  and^  instead  Eieo- 
of  appearing  personally  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  Assembly  ^^i^g  off 
at  Argos,  he  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  i^inst  the  the  nego- 

ClAuOXL8« 

League.  Here  again  Aratos  contrived  to  get  his  work  done 
for  him  by  other  hands.  AU  hope  of  a  fair  accommodation 
with  Eleomends  was  now  at  an  end  Aratos  would  not  now 
have  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  seeing  the  Spartan  youth 

*  The  Accounts  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  two  biographies  (Ar.  89  and 
KL  17)  do  not  exactly  agree.  The  first  makes  Aratos  send  ambassadors 
{irp4s'fi€is)  to  Kleomen^  who  had  advanced  with  his  troops  as  far  as 
Lema,  bidding  him  come,  as  to  friends  and  allies,  with  only  three  hundred 
followers,  and  offering  hostages,  if  he  felt  any  distrust.  The  other  venion  is 
that  he  was  to  come  alone,  and  to  receive  three  hundred  hostages.  This, 
as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  192)  hints,  looks  like  a  confusion  with  the 
number  of  followers  in  the  other  story,  which,  though  Droysen  (ii.  507) 
thinks  otherwise,  seems  decidedly  the  more  probable.  But  one  does  not 
see  in  either  story,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  any  ground  for  the  excessive 
indignation  which  he  attributes  to  Kleomen^s.  There  must  have  been 
something  specially  offensive  in  the  tone  or  form  of  the  message.  This 
was  followed  by  some  more  epistolary  spaning  between  Eleomen^s  and 
Aratos,  such  as  Plutarch  gave  some  specimens  of  at  an  earlier  time.  The 
two  chiefe  seem  at  last  to  have  got  very  abusive  towards  one  another,  and 
that  on  very  delicate  points;  i^4porro  \oi9opteu  icai  fiKcur^fiiai  fi4xpi 
ydfiMif  Ktii  ytfvaiKwr  dUXifAovr  KaK»%  \9y6yTtiv.  (Ar.  89.)  We  know  nothing 
of  the  domestic  life  of  Aratos,  but  what  could  any  man  have  to  say  about 
the  noble  wife  of  Kleonienes  t 
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CHAP.  VII.  installed  as  his  acknowledged  Federal  superior ;  he  was 
several  degrees  nearer  to  the  more  pleasant  prospect  of 
acting  as  the  counsellor  or  the  slave  of  a  foreign  master. 
And  the  final  step,  the  breaking  off  of  all  n^ociations^  the 
last  blow,  as  it  seemed,  to  any  plan  of  union  between  the 
League  and  his  rival,  had  come,  not  firom  Aratos,  but  from 
Kleomen^s  himself. 

In  all  this  web  of  cunning  intrigue  the  practised  diplo- 
matist of  Siky6n  had  overreached  himself.    What  he  had 
really  done  was  to  proclaim  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 
The  Achaian  Union  had  hitherto  advanced  and  prospered 
by  strictly  adhering  to  its  principles  of  perfect  brother- 
hood and  equality.     Ereiy  city,  great  or  small,  old  or  new, 
had  equal  rights  ;  each  member  was  alike  precious  to  the 
whole  body ;  'an  injury  done  to  one  was  an  injury  done  to 
all,  and  to  be  redressed  by  all  alike.     By  this  course  of 
action  Aratos  had,  now  for  nearly  thirty  years,  won  honour 
and  power  and  influence  for  himself  and  for  the  common- 
wealth at  whose  head  he  stood.    But  he  had  now  gone 
New  po8i-  away  backwards;  he  was  not  only  willing  to  bring  foreign 
Aratos.       armies  into  Peloponn^sos ;  he  was  ready  to  give  up,  as 
the  price  of  their  aid,  a  city  of  the  League,  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece,  a  city  which  was  the  veiy  gem  and 
flower  of  the  Confederacy,  a  fortress  which  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  a  spot  whose  name  always  suggested 
the  most  glorious  exploit  of  his  own  life.     The  moment  it 
was  suspected  that  the  surrender  of  Corinth  had  been 
hinted  at  by  a  Federal  politician,  the  tie  was  at  once 
Universal   broken,  a  whole  storm  of  concealed  passions  burst  forth. 
tion  at  the  Secession,  as  Secession,  had  never  been  dreamed  of;  but  if 
of  ^^^      the  League  was  about  to  cede  its  cities  to  the  Macedonian, 
c  "^^til!^   it  was  high  time  for  those  cities  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
No  one  wished  to  separate  from  a  League  of  free  and 
equal  Greek  cities,  but,  if  they  were  to  have  a  master,  men 
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would  have  Eleomen^s  for  their  master  rather  than  Anti-  cnxp.  vn. 
gonofi.  The  Aasemblj  had  not  deemed  it  its  duty  to  hinder 
a  single  Canton,  which  it  could  not  protect,  from  asking 
and   receiving  aid   from   a  hereditary  friend.    But  the 
Assembly  had  never  dreamed  that  a  measure  apparently  so 
harmless  really  meant  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos  to 
the  Macedonian  £jng.  If  Corinth  was  to  be  thus  betrayed^ 
who  could  answer  for  the  freedom  of  Sikydn  or  of  Argos  ? 
Even  a  conservatiye  Federal  politician  might  consistently 
argue  in  this  way :  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  preserye 
the  liberties  of  its  several  cities ;   if  the  League  fails  to 
discharge  that  duty,  those  cities  are  at  once  absolved  from 
their  Federal  allegiance.     And  now  parties  began  to  show 
themselves,  which,  in  the  quiet  days  of  the  League,  had 
kept  themselves  concealed.    The  practical  working  of  the    . 
Achaian  Constitution  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
respectable  well-to-do  citizens,  led  by  chiefs  whose  am- 
bition looked  no  higher  than  the  rank  of  an  elective  and 
responsible  magistrate.     Tyrants,  oligarchs,  Bed  Bepub- 
licans,  were  all  alike  without  sympathizers  in  the  Achaian 
Congress.     The  two  extremes  of  political  faction,  hitherto  Appear- 
kept  in  check  by  the  legal  restraints  of  the  constitution,  ex^me 
now  burst  forth.*    There  were  powerful  men  who  hated  factions 
the  sway  of  Law  in  any  shape,  who  would  fain  rule  as  Achaian 
Tyrants  or  as  members  of  some  narrow  oligarchic  body.  ^'^"^ 
Then  there  were  extreme  Democrats,  Socialists,  men  of 
wild  theories  or  of  broken  fortunes,  who  longed  for  the 
abolition  of  debts  and  the  division  of  lands.     Others,  of 
aU  ranks  and  parties,  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Aratos,  and 

'  Plut.  Ar.  40.  *Urp4fjL€i  ydp  oMy  o^  ttrr^py^p  M.  rots  vapoCeiVf  dXXd 
icat  "Zucvwyiww  adrUp  Koi  KopufOicay  iyivovro  voWoX  Kcerw^c»us  ZuiKry/Uroi 
r^  KXtofUuti  KoX  irdXM  vp6s  r6  KOiy^y  iBtwv  hriBvfdt^  ZwanrrttMV  ihrovXws 
$Xoyrn.  ISl.  17.  *Eyty6yu  9k  kIvtiim  tAv  *Kxou^v  koL  irp6s  dv6ara(riy 
tipfifliray  cd  ir6\€is,  rHv  fity  S-iifiny  yofii^y  re  x^^P^  *^^  XP^^^  dirojcoirekr  ^Avf- 
ffiantey^  r&v  9\  irpt&Twy  fiapvyofidywy  r6y  "hparoy^  iyi£y  8i  Koi  Bi  ipyris  txoy- 
rvy  ds  iftdyoyra  rp  TltK<rToyyi^<r^  MoKtBoyas. 
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thought  Kleomen^s,  if  only  as  a  novelty,  the  more  pro- 
mising leader  of  the  two.  The  disappointed  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  hoped  that  Kleomen^s,  whose  foes  called  him 
a  Tyrant,  might,  like  Antigonos  Gonatas,  patronise  Tyranny 
everywhere,  and  might  set  them  up  to  lord  it  as  his  vassals 
over  their  several  cities.  The  populace,  on  the  other  hand, 
heard  of  his  revolutionary  doings  at  home ;  they  longed 
for  the  day  when  a  bonfire  of  promissory  notes  should  be 
kindled  in  the  market-place  of  every  city,*  and  when  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  should  be  divided  into  equal  lots 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor«  Both  parties  mistook  their 
man.  Wliatever  Kleomen^  had  done  at  Sparta  professed 
to  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
country  ;  it  therefore  by  no  means  followed  that  he  would 
appear  as  an  apostle  either  of  Tyranny  or  of  confiscation 
anywhere  else."  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  another 
set  of  motives,  different  from  any  of  these,  might  attract 
some  partisans  to  the  side  of  Kleomen^  The  question 
was  no  longer  whether  certain  terms  should  be  agreed  upon 
between  Kleomen^  and  the  League  as  a  whole ;  it  now 
was  whether  each  particular  city  should  adhere  to  the 
Achaian  connexion  or  should  embrace  that  of  Sparta.  Now 
the  schemes  of  Kleomen^s,  if  they  were  at  all  grounded 
on  the  old  P&n-hellenic  position  of  Sparta,,  would  hardly 
include  a  true  Federal  Union,  a  Bundesstaat.  The  tie 
by  which  he  would  unite  his  conquests  would  be  alliance 
rather  than  incorporation ;  they  would  form  a  Confederacy 


^  Pint.  Agis,  18.  KflU  rd  wapd  rtip  "Xp^^^^^^^  ypafj^urrt7a  owtp^yKeafTts 
(Is  iyopd^,  A  Kkdpm  Ka^oOffi,  koL  wd^na  avy$4pT€5  tls  tv  iy4irfnfaap.  dpSfltnis 
5^  iffKoyds  ol  ik\p  ifXo^inoi  Kai  ZavutrriKoX  ir^pvtcoBovvr^s  diniXBov^  6  8* 
AyriO'iKfMS  Ssirtp  iif>vfipl{wp  odx  f^  \aiJLiFp6repop  iupcuc4y€u  4>6is  oM  irvp 
iKflyov  KoBaptirtpotf.     C£  El.  10,  11. 

'  Eortilm  (iii.  188  et  seqq.)  seems  throughout  to  picture  Kleomen^  as 
if  he  were  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  Socialist  Propaganda.  For  this  notion 
I  can  see  no  evidence  whatever.  Kleomen^,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
was  as  conservative  ns  Aratos  or  Antigonos. 
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rather  than  a  Confederation/  Into  such  a  Confederacy  chap.  th. 
it  was  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  Achaian  League, 
retaining  its  internal  constitution,  might  enter  as  a  single 
member ;  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  ten  towns  of 
the  old  Achaia  would,  if  they,  entered  it  at  all,  enter  it 
as  a  single  member ;  but  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the 
great  cities  which  had  only  lately  joined  the  League  to 
rererty  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  principle  of  Town- 
Autonomy.  A  Confederacy  of  cities  under  Spartan  supre- 
macy might  easily  give  to  each  of  its  members  a  greater 
measure  of  purely  local  independence  than  it  possessed  in 
the  Federal  Union.  The  position  of  the  citizen  would  be 
lowered ;  he  would  sink  into  a  citizen  of  one  particular 
city  instead  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  great  Achaian 
League;  he  would  haye  far  less  direct  influence  in  the 
general  affiadrs  of  the  proposed  Confederacy  than  he  had  in 
the  general  affairs  of  the  existing  Confederation.  But  so 
long  as  Sparta  remained  a  president,  and  did  not  become 
a  despot^  the  mere  principle  of  State  Right  would  gain 
rather  than  lose.'  Howerer  this  may  be,  out  of  the  several 
discontented  elements  which  the  cities  of  the  League 
contained,  a  strong  Eleomenizing  faction  began  to  show 
itself  everywhere.  In  the  cities  which  had  been  united 
to  the  League  during  the  administration  of  Aratos,"  the 
Federal  administration  quite  lost  its  hold.  In  Sikydn 
itself,  in  Corinth,  above  aU  in  Argos,  large  parties  called 
aloud  for  Eleomen^    Nearly  aU  the  cities  of  Arkadia  ^ 


1  The  cities  which  went  oyer  to  Eleomenls  became,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Kl.  17),  tr^nfiaxot  AoKtJkufMviw^  $x'>'^^^  iMivov  n^y  iliytiMoAtaf. 
This  is  the  old  Lacedflemonian  system,  something  wholly  different  from  the 
^viKwoXvr^ia  of  the  Achaians  or  even  of  the  ^tolians. 

s  Much  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Droysen,  ii.  495. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  89.  'GAwf  oM^f  Ui  rw  iwucrfrmp  fi4fi€uop  ^¥  rots  'AxatoiSy 
dXXA  Oopvfids  iroX^s  irtpi€urrifK€t  r6tf'^Apwroy  dpuvra  ti^v  n^Xov^wyjiiroy  tcpa- 
laufOiUyriy  iced  t«U  WAcif  ifyunfrraiiivas  ihrd  rAy  ¥^tor^pi^6prwv  wamax&Bw, 

*  We  may  gather  from  Polybios  (ii.  65)  that  Stymphalos  and  Eleitdr 
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and  Argo- 
lie  cities. 


Eleo- 
mends 
wins 
Argos, 
B.C.  223. 


and  all  the  cities  of^  Aigolis  fell  away;  ELaphyai, 
PhliouSy  PheneoSi  Klednai,  Epidauros,  Hermiond,  Troizdn, 
were  all  lost  to  the  League ;  some  towns  Eleomen^ 
took  by  force,  others  willingly  went  over  to  him.*  Mega- 
lopolis,  almost  alone  among  the  Southern  members  of 
the  League,  stood  faithful,  if  not  to  the  Federal  bond,  at 
least  to  its  love  of  Macedonia  and  its  hatred  of  Sparta. 
Even  Pell6n6y  in  the  old  Achaia^  was  taken,  and  received 
a  Lacedsemonian  garrison.'  Nor  was  a  greater  prize  long 
delayed — indeed  it  preceded  the  fall  of  its  own  smaller 
neighbours.  Argos,  the  old  rival  of  Sparta^  Argos,  which 
no  Spartan  Eang  had  erer  been  able  to  subdue,  Aigos, 
which  Pyrrhos  had  found  as  unconquerable  as  Sparta  her- 
self/ now  opened  her  gates  to  a  Lacedaemonian  master. 
The  Achaian  force  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  city 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest  in  Corinth  and  Siky6n, 
and  Aratos  had  gone  with  it,  armed  with  some  strange 
arbitrary  commission,  how  obtained  we  know  not*    Eleo- 

remained  faithfol ;  Eynaitha  also  is  not  mentioned  among  the  conquests 
of  Kleomen^ 

^  Plat.  At.  40.     Uposy^po/Uyvy  adr^  rwr  r^y  KtyoiUnfv  'Akt^v  kotoi- 

'  Pol.  ii  52.  'O  94  KktofUimis  tcttrtarKii^dftMVos  rots  wpofipvifAirots  c4rv« 
xi/uuri  \onr6tf  dBws  hrwwop^^ero  rAs  «-<$A.f  is,  Sis  fihy  w€l$wWf  tis  84  r6p  pifiof 
dyaT9i96fi€ros. 

*  Droysen  (ii.  508)  makes  Eleomen^  occupy  PellSnd  with  the  good  will 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  rose,  he  says,  and  aided  the  Spartans  against 
the  Federal  troops.  This  must  be  grounded  on  the  odd  expression  of 
Plutarch  (El.  17),  rods  ppovpovpras  ^{^/SoXc  /Mrct  r«r  *Axcu«y.  But  this 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  expressing  a  yery  unlikely  fact ;  in  the  old 
Achaia  at  least  Eleomends  had  no  partisans  Possibly  ol  ^povpoGrrcf  may 
mean  the  mercenary  garrison,  and  ol  *AxmoI  the  citizen  ^ifiiHti^  Was 
Timoxenos  (see  Schom,  118)  then  in  PeUdnd,  or  does  Plutarch  use  the 
words  €  errfwnry^s  t&p  'Axbumv  (Ar»  89)  loosely  for  the  Federal  commander 
in  the  town  I 

*  Plut.  Kl.  18.  OJrTf  y^p  ol  TdXai  fiafftkA  AoiccSaifioWwi'  xoAAd  trpeeyfUh 
rwffdfjLtyoi  wposaiyary4ir0tu  r6  "Apyos  fitfiatSs  iilZvjn/l$fi(ray,  Z  re  SciWrarof  tSp 
trrpcerny^y  Il6 ffos  flst\0<l^y  Ktd  fiuurdfitpos  od  Kafr4<rx^  "^^y  7r6Xty,  icr.X. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  40.  'Z^owrlay  4innrtiS$woy  Xaficiy,  Polybios  (ii.  52)  speaks 
of  him  at  this  time  as  arpwnry^fff  seemingly  meaning  the  same  thing,  for 
Timoxenos  was  stUl  General,  as  appears  by  Plutarch's  (Kl.  17)  mention  of 
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men^  appeared  before  Aigos ;  Aristomachos,  the  former  chap.  yii. 
Tyrant,  and  late  General  of  the  League,  espoused  his 
cause ;  ^  he  hoped,  so  his  enemies  said,  to  gain  more  by 
submission  to  Kleomen^s  than  by  fidelity  to  the  League. 
Through  his  influence  the  city  was  surrendered,  hostages 
were  given,  a  garrison  was  receiyed,  and  Aigos  wa^  admitted 
as  an  ally  of  Sparta,  recognizing  her  supremacy.  The 
whole  Argolic  peninsula  followed  its  example.    Meanwhile  Violent 

proceod- 

Aratos,  armed  with  his  new  authority,  put  to  death  some  mgs  of 
whom  he  called  traitors  in  his  native  city* — the  first  gi^yOn.* 
recorded  instance  of  civil  bloodshed  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  power.   He  then  went  on  a  like  errand  to  Corinth, 
but  there  he  found  the  whole  city  stirred  up  against  him. 
He  and  his  Federal  troops  were  at  once  ordered  to 
depart ;'  according  to  one  account  he  had  to  flee  for  his 
life/    The  Corinthians  then  sent  for  Kleomente ; '   he  Corinth 
entered    the    city,   and    besieged  Akrokorinthos,   whose  Kleo- 
Federal   garrison  still    held    out.*     The    possession    of™®'*^ 
Corinth  by  Kleomen^s  cut  off  M egara  firom  all  commu-  Megara 
nication  with  her  confederates.     She  did  not  revolt  to^otian 
the  Spartan,  but  attached  herself,  by  leave  of  the  League,  ^^®*8^®- 
to  the  now  nearer  Federation  of  Bceotia.^     We  hear 

the  Nemean  Games,  which  took  place  earlier  in  the  year  than  the  Federal 
elections.     See  Thirlwall,  viiL  192-4. 

^  PoL  ii.  60.  0  8*  4wi\aB6fMvos  rHv  xpo^ifnuUvwv  ^t\ay$pdvtfp  xapck  w6^€a, 
Hrtl  fuKp6w  iwucv9t4rr4pas  Hffx^  t^s  iKwiias  ihrip  roO  ftdWorros  iv  KXtofUy^if 
ti/Ip  re  irarp/Ba  «ca2  riftf  iavrov  irpo«dp9<rty  duromrdtrcu  dir6  r&¥  'Ax<u£y  4y 
rots  dyayKouoT^iTois  Kcupois  wposivtifit  rots  ix^P*"^^-  Plutarch  does  not  men- 
tion Aristomachos  in  the  business. 

'  Pint  Ar.  40.     To^f  fi^y  iy  ^iKvwyiq,  i^$apff4yovt  iiW«rrciyf. 

'  Pol.  n.  52.  Twy  ydp  KopiyBltay  r^  /ihy  'Apdr^  trrparrj'yovyTt  Ktd  rois 
*Axo*ois  irdpayy^OiAyrtoy  ty  riji  ir6\€ws  AvaXXdrTtirBu,  wpds  5i  ray  KXtopJyri 
Jiuar^iarofUytty  Koi  Ka\o6yTuy, 

*  See  the  story  in  Pint.  Ar.  40.  El.  19. 

*  Pol.  n.s.  Pint.  Ar.  40.  Ol  Kjopiy$ioi  fiwr^irtfii^ayro  thy  K\€OfUyiii  jcol 
Tapedocray  r^y  wdXiy,  k.t.X. 

*  Pint.  Kl.  19.   Ar.  40. 

7  PoL  XX.  67.  *Or«  8^  KAco/*^yiyf  tls  r^y  *laBfi^y  irpostH^urty,  Ztaiektta- 
9iyT€S  wpos^Otrro  roTs  Bowrois  fitrd  rijs   r&y  *Axfutiy  ywin'ns.      Megara 
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CHAF.  Tii.  nothing  of  Aigina»  which  was  equally  cut  off.  As  Kleo- 
men^  had  no  fleet,  it  may  have  retained  its  aJlegiance— 
it  was  again  Achaian  some  years  later — but  there  must 
have  been  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  communicatioD 
between  it  and  the  other  cities.  The  League  was  now 
reduced  to  nine  Old-Achaian  towns — Pell^nft  being  lost- 
together  with  Siky6n,  Megalopolis,  and  a  few  other  places 
in  Arkadia.  Kleomente  had  been  provoked  into  becoming 
an  enemy  ;  he  had  been  rejected  as  a  Federal  chief ;  he 
now  came  as  a  conqueror,  but,  in  most  places,  as  a  con- 
queror willingly  receiyed. 


No  better  opportunity  can  be  conceived  for  declama- 
tions on  the  weakness  of  Federal  States  than  this  general 
break-up  of  the  most  flourishing  Federal  State  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  events  which  I  have  just  been  recording  really 
prove  nothing  of  the  kind  The  true  question  is,  not 
whether  a  Federal  Government  can  be  warranted  to  stand 


No  real 
ai^gument 
against 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment to 


be  drawn 

from  theae  firm  against  every  shock,  but  whether  there  are  not  times 
^^^^  '  and  places  in  which  a  Federal  Government  is  more  likely 
to  stand  firm  than  any  other.  It  may  be  freely  granted 
that  some  of  the  special  evils  and  dangers  which  beset 
Peloponn^os  in  the  year  224  arose  firom  the  Federal  form 
of  the  Achaian  Government  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
other  form  of  Government  would  have  brought  with  it  evils 
and  dangers  greater  still.  The  peculiar  form  taken  by  the 
dispute  between  Sparta  and  the  League  could  not  have 
arisen  except  between  a  single  State  and  a  Federation ; 
but   we  may  be    quite    certain  that  a   Prince   m   the 

afterwarda  again  left  the  Bceotian  for  the  Achaian  connexion  (Pol.  ib.).  In 
Boman  times  Megara  was  again  Bceotian.  Caius  Curtiua  Proklos,  whom 
we  have  already  met  with  (see  above,  p.  138)  as  a  Megarian  Amphiktyon, 
was  also  a  Megarian  Boeotarch.  Boeckh,  C.  I.  no.  1058.  Among  his  merits 
was  that  of  treating  the  Megarians  to  a  show  of  gladiators,  a  sight  which 
wonld  have  soitiewhat  amazed  either  Kleomeuds  or  Aratos. 
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circumBtances  in  which  Kleomen^s  found  himself  would  ^-ra?.  vit. 
soon  hare  attacked,  or  been  attacked  by,  his  neighbours, 
whatever  might  be  their  forms  of  goyemment.  Again^ 
the  proposal  to  cede  Corinth  to  Antigonos  deriyed  its 
chief  sting  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Federal  relation. 
For  a  League  to  pretend  to  cede  to  a  foreign  power  one 
of  the  Sovereign  States  which  compose  it  is  clearly  more 
monstrous,  more  threatening  to  the  rights  of  every  other 
portion  of  the  whole,  than  it  is  for  a  Monarch  to  cede 
one  of  the  provinces  of  his  Kingdom.  It  is,  as  the  event 
showed,  far  more  likely  to  excite  general  indignation  and 
rebellion.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  even  under 
a  Monarchy,  the  cession  of  a  province  might  raise  serious 
disturbances,  and  might  even  lead  other  provinces  to  offer 
their  allegiance  to  a  master  who  seemed  better  able  to 
protect  them.  And,  after  all,  for  a  Federal  power  to 
pretend  to  cede  one  of  its  members  is  not  more  ini- 
quitous than  the  practice,  so  common  among  Princes, 
of  disposing  of  territories  with  which  they  have  not  even 
a  Federal  connexion,  without  consulting  either  their  rulers 
or  their  inhabitants.  Federal  Government,  like  all  other 
human  things,  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  a  certain  pressure 
to  which  it  will  give  way.  But  could  any  other  form  of 
government  have  stood  the  trial  better  in  that  particular 
time  and  place  ?  A  Kingdom  of  Peloponn^os  was  not  No  other 
to  be  thought  of;  the  idea  would  have  shocked  every  Govem- 
feeling  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it  could  not  have  stood  JJJirib^*^ 
for  an  hour  on  any  ground  but  that  of  naked  brute  force.  Greece. 
Town-autonomy  had  had  its  fair  trial ;  it  had  been  found 
to  mean,  in  that  age,  the  presence  either  of  local  Tyrants 
or  of  Macedonian  garrisons.  But  the  League  had  hitherto 
completely  excluded  both  evils ;  even  in  the  degenerate 
days  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  it  completely  ex- 
cluded one  and  greatly  restrained  and  modified  the  other. 
And  the  cities  which  fell   off  from   the  League  asked 

I  I 
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CHAP.  vn.  neither   for   Monarchy  nor   for    strict    Town-autonomy ; 

they  were  ready  for  a  relation  with  Sparta,  which,  if  not 

in  accordance  with  the  most  perfect  Federal  ideal,  might 

still  be  called  Federal  as  distinguished  from  either  of 

the  other  systems. 

Real  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  Federal  Government  of  Achaia 

of  the        now  gave  way,  it  gave  way  only  because  it  for  a  moment 

fav^7a?   deserted  its  own  principles.     There  was  clearly  no  general 

Fede-        ^gh  to  seccdc,  no  wish  to  exchange  the  Achaian  for  the 

ralism.  ° 

Spartan- connexion,  as  long  as  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  League  did  their  duty  as  Federal  rulers.  When 
they  were  guilty  of  treason  against  Greece  by  invoking 
Macedonian  help,  when  they  added  the  special  treason 
against  Federal  Law  implied  in  the  proposal  to  alienate  a 
Sovereign  State  of  the  Union,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  Union  begin  to  fall  asunder.  The  fact  that  a  Federal 
Government,  hitherto  united  and  prosperous,  fell  in  pieces 
as  soon  as  it  deserted  strict  Federal  principles,  is  surely 
rather  an  argument  for  the  Federal  system  than  against  it 
And,  after  all,  the  breaking-up  of  the  League  was  very 
partial.  Except  at  Corinth,  where  no  explanation  need  be 
sought  for,  the  tendency  to  Secession  was  confined  to 
those  cities  which  had  lately  joined  the  League,  and  which 
may  not  as  yet  have  become  fully  accustomed  to  Federal 
principles  and  habits.  The  Old-Achaian  towns  stuck  closely 
together  through  the  whole  tempest ;  Megalopolis  stood 
finn,  like  an  isolated  rock  against  which  every  wave 
dashed  in  vain.  Even  in  the  seceding  cities  the  party 
which  desired  separation  from  the  League  on  any  respect- 
able political  ground  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  the 
strongest  Everywhere  Secession  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  very  worst  of  political  factions,  by  those  classes 
whose  impotence  up  to  that  moment  is  the  most  speaking 
witness  to  the  general  good  government  of  the  League. 
The  opponents  of  Federalism  are  perfectly  welcome  to  ally 
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themselyes  either  with  the  would-be  I^rrants  of  Sikjdn  or  chap.  yji. 
with  the  Socialist  rabble  of  Argos.  It  was  only  at  Corinth, 
in  the  city  which  Aratos  offered  to  betray,  that  the  names 
of  Aratos  and  his  League  stank,  as  they  deseryed,  in  the 
nostrils  of  every  citizen.     Eveiywhere  else  the  movement  Secession 
towards  Secession  was  either  merely  partial  or  merely  tiai^ana^ 
temporary.     It  is  clear  that  at  Sikydn  the  mass  of  the  t«™por*ry. 
inhabitants  still  clave  to  their  old  deliverer  amid  all  his 
short-comings  ;  ^  at  Argos  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
very  party  which  urged  Secession  soon  turned  about  and 
repented  of  it     The  League,  in  short,  was,  before  long, 
reconstituted,  with  somewhat  diminished  extent  and  with 
greatly  diminished  glory,  but  stiU  in  a  form  which,  imper- 
fect as  it  was,  was  better  either  than  absolute  bondage  to 
Macedonia  or  than   Town-autonomy,  as  Town-autonomy 
had  in  that  age  becoma 

The  loss  of  Corinth — ^the  remark  is  that  of  Polybios,  in  Effects 
other  words  that  of  Aratos  himself — ^was  felt  by  Aratos  as  °^^ 
a  gaia'    It  took  away  all  difficulties  and  all  scruples  as  Gormth» 
to  the  contemplated  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos.     Xhe^*^^^* 
Corinthians  were  now  rebels  with  whom  no  terms  need  be 
kept ;  their  mountain-citadel  was  now  a  fortress  held  by 
Achaian  troops  in  an  enemy's  country ;  it  could  now  be 
handed  over  to  the  King  without  let  or  hindrance,  if  only 
he  would  come  with  his  army  and  take  it.     The  loss  of 
Corinth  and  of  so  many  other  cities  had  also  another 
result ; — Aratos  could  now  do  what  he  pleased  in  the 
Federal  Councils.    He  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  great 
Peloponnesian  Confederation  which  gave  him  rivals  like 
Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos ;  the  Achaian  League  once 

1  See  the  descriptioii  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  Siky6n  in  Plat.  Ar.  42, 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  reception  of  Aratos  at  Corinth. 

'  Pol.  ii  52.  Tois  8*  'AxomOs  dir^A.i/0-c  roO^  fi€yiarov  wpofix-ifutros  ;  and, 
directly  after,  dir*96$7i  rois  *Axouois  d/popfAij  xed  irp6^><uns  €(f\oyos,  ic.r.A. 

T   I   2 
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ciTAP.  Yii.  more  meant  ten  cities  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.    Their 

Aratos       citizens,  or  some  of  them,  met  at  Siky6n,  elected  Aratoe 

with  General  with  absolute  power,  and  voted  him  a  guard  for 

power  and  *^®  defence  of  his  person.^    To  such  a  depth  of  degrada- 

defended    (jjon  jj^d  the  deliverer  fallen,  that  now,  after  living  for 

B.C.  223«    thirty  years  as  citizen  and  magistrate  of  a  free  state,*  he 

needed  a  Tyrant's  precautions  to  defend  his  life.     And  yet 

Aratos  was  not  a  Tyrant;    he  was  not  intentionally  a 

traitor ;    he  was  simply  blinded  by  a  mischievous  and 

obstinate  prejudice,  by  a  pride  which,  even  in  such  a 

moment,  could  not  stoop  to  submission  to  Kleomen^ 

He  had  brought  his  country  into  a  state  where  her  only 

choice  was  a  choice  of  evils  ;  he  now  stubbornly  persisted 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  804. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  41.  TpidKorra  fjL^y  Utti  Koi  rpla  [I  shall  consider  these  numbers 
elsewhere]  vewoXtrevfUyos  iv  roTs  'Axcuolr  w€irpuT€VKti^s  H  ical  SvW^i  KtiJt 
8J{|7  r£y  'EA Aif I'lpy,  T<$rc  8*  tfniiios  koI  Apropos,  avvrerpi/iftdyoSf  Ssirep  M 
yavayiov  r^s  warpldos  4y  rotro^tp  <rd\tp  Kcd  KiyB6y<p  9uufk€p6fieyos.  I  need 
not  stop  to  show  how  ntterly  unconstitational  all  this  was.  But  I  may 
observe  that  this  was  not  the  regular  election  for  the  year  B.o.  228-2, 
nor  was  that  election  held  at  the  Meeting  at  Aigion  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned, which  comes  too  late  in  the  year.  (See  the  rptTs  fiijyas  in  Plut 
Ar.  41,  for  which  Eleomends  besieged  Siky6n,  compared  with  the  date 
smpplied  by  the  mention  of  Nemean  Games  which  were  celebrated  in 
February  [in  Kl.  17.  See  p.  479.)  The  regular  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
year  b.c.  223  must  have  come  between  the  two.  At  it  Timoxenos  (see 
Pol.  ii.  58.  Thirlwall,  viii.  196)  was  reelected  General  for  the  yeai^- 
another  unconstitutional  act — Aratos  seemingly  still  retaining  his  extra- 
ordinary powers. 

During  the  siege  of  Charlestown  in  1780,  Governor  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina  was  made  arpaniydt  w^oicpd/rtopy  like  Aratoa.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  passed  an  act,  ''  delegating  to  Governor  Rutledge, 
and  such  of  his  council  as  he  could  conveniently  consult,  a  power  to  do 
everything  necessary  for  the  public  good,  except  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  citizen  without  a  legal  trial."  (Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  iv.  186.) 
Aratos  (see  above,  p.  479)  seems  not  to  have  felt  himself  under  even  this 
last  restriction. 

The  appointment  of  a  Dictator  was  also  contemplated,  though  not 
carried  out,  in  Virginia,  both  in  1776  and  in  1781.  See  Tucker's  Life  of 
Jefferson,  i.  162. 

The  Roman  formula,  ''Dent  operam  Consules  ne  quid  Respublica 
detrimenti  capiat,"  is  familiar  to  everyone. 
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in  choosing  the  greater  evil ;   he  sacrificed  the  external  chap.  vn. 
independence,  he  risked  the  internal  freedom,  of  his  coun* 
try,  but  he  was  no  wilful  conspirator  against  her.     It  was 
probably  because  he  felt  in  his  own  heart  no  wish  to 
tyrannize  that  he  did  not  scruple   to  assume  the  power 
and  the  outward  garb  of  a  Tyrant.     He  soon  showed  his 
strict  personal  integrity,  perverted  as  was  the  form  which 
even  his  virtues   now  assumed.     Kleomen^s  spared  ^  his 
house  and  property  at  Corinth ; '  he  made  him  splendid 
offers ;  twelve  talents  a  year,  double  his  Egyptian  pension,' 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos. 
Nay,  in  this  hour  of  success,  he  lowered  his  terms ;  let 
the  League,    or  what  remained  of  it,  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  and  he  and  they  should  garrison  the  key  at 
Peloponn^sos  in  common/    In  attempting  to  bribe  Aratos,  Aratos 
KleomenSs  showed  that  he  failed  to  understand  the  man  offeire  of 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  contending.    Sad  as  were  ^^; 
the  passions  and  weaknesses  with  which  the  mind  of 
Aratos  was  now  clouded,  mere  personal  gain  was  wholly 
absent  from  his  thoughts.     He  would  not  sell  the  least 
atom  of  his  pride  or  his  prejudice,  because  such  a  sale 
would   have  been  in  his  eyes  a  sale  of  his    country. 
His  answer  was  enigmatical ;   Circumstances  were  not  in 
his  power,  but  he  was  in  the  power  of  circumstances." 

^  Compare  the  instances  quoted  above,  p.  443. 

3  On  Aratos'  possession  of  real  property  at  Corinth,  see  above,  p.  258. 

s  Pint.  Ar.  41.  El.  19.  The  Egyptian  pension  must  now  have  been 
stopped.  Ptolemy  was  now  on  the  side  of  Eleomen^ ;  UroKefuuos  diro- 
yyo/^s  r6  HOyos  Kkw^Ut^u  xopiTTtly  iw^fid^X^ro.  (Pol.  ii.  61.)  He  naturally 
would  take  his  side  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  dealings  of  the  League 
with  Macedonia. 

*  He  used,  as  his  agent  for  this  offer,  not  one  of  his  own  subjects,  but 
a  Messdnian  named  Tritymallos  (Plut.  Kl.  19).  This  employment  of  a 
neutral  envoy  is  a  clear  sign  of  moderation,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
practice  (see  above,  p.  387)  of  referring  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of 
a  neutral  state. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  41.  '{Is  oiK  ^x<^'  ^^  •np6iyfMT<if  ftAKKoy  8*  ihr'  wrvv  Kx^"^- 
S«>  Kl.  19. 
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CRAP.  VII.  This  reply  was  not  satis&ctory  to  the  Spartan,  whose 
rejoinder  took  the  form  of  an  invasion  of  the  Sikydnian 
territory,  and  a  siege  of  Sikydn  itself.  In  this  deplorable 
state/  Aratos  sought  for  allies^  perhaps  merely  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  and  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
by  showing  that  the  application  to  Antigonos  was  really 

AnXoB       unavoidable.    He  asked,  but  of  course  he  asked  in  vain, 

asks  for  ._, 

help  of      for  help  from  those  very  iEtolians,  whose  expected  hostility 

A^ena.^  had  been  so  prominently  put  forward  in  justification  of  his 

course.'  He  stooped  so  low  as  to  ask  for  aid  from  Athens, 

as  if  Athens  could  again  occupy  Pylos  or  KythSra,  or 

could  again  win  naval  triumphs  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  we  are  told  that  the  Athenian 

people,  who  had  once  worn  crowns  on  the  report  of  Aratos' 

death,  were  now  ready,  in  their  gratitude,  to  send  him 

help — such  help  as  Athens  could   give.     Two    orators, 

named  Eukleid^s  and  Mikidn,'  persuaded  them  not  to  run 

the  hazard,  and  Aratos  was  left  wholly  without  allies.   And 

Final  vote  now  there  was  no  other  hope — ^the  die  was  cast     An 

League      Assembly  was  called  at  Aigion ;  *  Aratos — cut  off  from  the 

Anti^nos  P^®  ^^  meeting  by  the  Lacedaemonian  occupation  of 

and  cede    Pelldnd — ^madc  his  way  thither  by  sea  ; '  and  the  Federal 

rinthos,      Rump,  doubtless  at  his  motion,*  passed  the  final  resolution 

to  invite  the  help  of  Antigonos  and  to  cede  to  him  Akro- 

korinthos  as  the  price  of  his  help. 

'  See  an  eloquent  description  of  his  position  at  this  time — ^more  fair 
towards  him  than  is  usual  with  the  writer — in  Droysen,  ii.  511. 

>  Plut  At.  41.     See  above,  p.  437. 

'  These  must  be  the  same  as  EurykleidSs  and  Mikdn  (Pans.  ii.  9.  4),  whom 
Philip  is  said  to  have  poisoned.     See  Thirlwall,  viii.  196. 

*  Plut  At.  42.  Ol  /ih¥  oZy  'Axtuol  (rwf\7iKv$6T€s  eu  Afyioy  ^Kct  r^^ 
"kpen-ov  iKoXovw,  The  Meeting  therefore  was  not  summoned  by  himself  as 
ffTpa/nfybs  adroKpdir^,  but  by  the  regular  General  Timoxenos. 

*  With  ten  friends  and  his  son.  (Plut.  u.  s.)  These  then  formed 
the  Sikydnian  contingent  to  the  National  Congress.  What  were  its  whole 
numbers? 

'  Plut.  Kl.  19.  ^ri^iffcurSai  ro^s  'Axo^oi^s  IWcurcy  *Kmiy6inf  wapaSi96tKu 
r6u  *AKpoK6piu0ov.     Cf.  Ar.  42. 
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Thus  it  was  that    the   deliyerer  of   Greece   became,  chap.  th. 
deliberately  and  in  the  face  of  every  warning,  her  be- 
trayer.    It  would  indeed  be  unfair  to  judge  Aratos  by  our  Estimate 
light,  or  by  the  light  of  Plutarch,  but  by  this  time  he  duct  of 
had  been  taught  lessons  which  ought  to  have  opened  his  '^^^* 
eyes.    He  had  passed  a  long  and  honoured  political  career 
as  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  commonwealth ;  he  had  had 
to  face  parliamentary  rivals  and  to  undergo  occasional 
rebuffs  and  censures ;  but  on  the  whole  his  career  had 
been   one  of  prosperity  and  honour  singularly  uninter- 
rupted.    The  League,  his  own  work,  had  held  together 
as  long  as  he  adltered  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  it  fell  asunder  only  when  he  deserted  the  cause 
to  which  hitherto  his  life  had  been  devoted.     The  moment 
Macedonian  intervention  is  named,  city  after  city  falls 
away  ;  he  is  driven  to  demand  an  unconstitutional  autho- 
rity from  the  wretched  remnant  that  is  left ;  and,  in  his 
own  city,  the  city  whence  he  had  expelled  the  Tyrant, 
the  deliverer  cannot  venture  to  appear  without  a  guard. 
From  that  moment  the  glory  of  the  League  passes  away.  Lowered 
It  still  survived ;  it  still  honourably  discharged  many  of  ^^th© " 
its  functions ;  it  still  secured  to  a  large  part  of  Greece  J;;o^"5jij, 
exemption  from  border  wars  and  a  good  and  equitable  time. 
form  of  internal  government.     It  still  produced  wise  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  and  one  chief  of  its  armies  far  greater 
than  Aratos  himself.     But  Achaia  never  again  became 
the  independent  bulwark  of  Greece,  the  unassailable  and 
incorruptible  home  of  freedom.     It  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  power ;  its  future  warfare,  even  its  future 
legislation,  was  carried  on  by  the  sufferance,  first  of  Mace- 
donia and  then  of  Rome.   Its  constitutional  forms  lightened 
the  yoke  of  either  master ;  they  made  the  fall  of  Greece 
more  gradual  and  less  dishonourable ;   and  so  far  the 
work  of  Markos  and  Aratos  was  even  then  not  in  vain. 
But  the  free  and  glorious  League  of  so  many  equal  cities 
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CHAP.  TIL  acting  by  a  common  will,  the  League  which  had  warred 
with  Kings  and  had  overthrown  or  converted  Tyrants,  had 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  the  fabric  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  very  hands  which  had  reared  it ; 
the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer,  had  been 
united  in  a  single  man. 

We  have  in  our  own  days  beheld  a  sight  in  some  re- 
spects alike,  but  on  the  whole  the  parallel  affords  more  of 
contrast  than  of  likeness.  The  deliverer  of  Peloponn^sos, 
the  founder  of  the  Achaian  League,  was  also  the  man  who 
surrendered  a  great  Achaian  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
Compari-  greatest  enemy  of  independent  Greece.  So  we  have  seen 
CaTour  A  statesman  as  subtle  and  as  full  of  resources  as  Aratos 
^^^  himself,  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  surrender  two  provinces  of  his  native  land  into 
the  grasp  of  the  conmion  enemy  of  Italy  and  mankind. 
That  sad  and  subdued  debate  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
which  confirmed  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nizza  to  the 
Tyrant  of  Paris  may  give  us  some  idea  of  what  took  place 
in  that  Assembly  at  Aigion  which  voted  the  cession  of 
Akrokorinthos  to  the  King  of  Macedon.  In  one  respect 
indeed  the  modern  side  of  the  parallel  is  the  darker  of  the 
Character  two.  Antigonos  was  a  King,  and  not  a  Tyrant ;  he  had 
tigonos.  broken  no  oaths,  he  had  destroyed  no  freedom,  he  cloaked 
his  ambition  by  no  hypocritical  pretences ;  when  asked  to 
interfere  in  a  quarrel  not  his  own,  he— from  his  own  pomt 
of  view  naturaUy  and  rightfully — demanded  the  restora- 
tion  of  a  fortress  which  had  been  but  twenty  years  before 
wrested  from  his  predecessor.  He  did  not  trouble  the 
world  with  Ideas  and  Questions  and  Solutions  and  Com- 
plications ;  he  asked  straightforwardly  for  a  city  which  he 
had  some  decent  pretext  for  looking  upon  as  his  owa  An- 
tigonos was  a  King,  a  Macedonian,  the  enemy  of  Greece 
and  the  enemy  of  freedom  ;  but  he  was  a  fair  and  honour- 
able enemy,  openly  seeking  the  natural  interests  of  his 
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order  and  of  his  nation.    He  would  have  been  in  his  place  as  chai>.  mi. 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  might  consistently  have 
helped  to  partition  out  Europe  at  Vienna ;  but  he  would 
never  hare  stooped  to  dictate  pamphlets  about  mountain 
slopes  and  natural  boundaries,  or  to  ground   his   right 
to  AkrokorinthoB  on  the  vote  of  a  Corinthian  Assembly, 
called  on  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Macedonian  sarissa.    But  if  one  would  shrink  from  placing 
Antigonos  Ddson  in  the  same  rank  with  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  one  would  no  less  shrink  firom  placing  the  act 
of  Cavour  on  a  level  with  the  act  of  Aratos.     There  is  in-  Likeness 
deed  much  likeness  in  the  character  and  career  of  the  two  Aratos  and 
men  ;  each  sought  the  noblest  of  ends,  but  neither  was  so  ^*^^^^- 
scrupulous  as  strict  morality  could  wish  as  to  the  means 
by  which   those    ends   were  to    be   compassed.     Each 
was,  in  his  own  age,  unrivalled  for  parliamentary  and 
diplomatic  skill;   each  indulged  in  the  same  dark  and 
crooked  policy  ;  each  could,  when  he  chose,  throw  himself, 
in  all  freedom  and  openness,  on  the  vote  of  a  popular 
Assembly.    But  Cavour  was  never  tried  as  Aratos  was.  Greater 

advantages 

The  laws  of  his  country  did  not  require  its  parliamentary  of  Cavour. 
leader  to  act  also  as  its  military  chieftain.     While  he 
himself  spoke  and  plotted,  he  could  use  the  sword  of 
Garibaldi,  of  Cialdini,  of  the  King  of  Italy  himself    Cavour 
was  thus  spared  the  humiliation  which  always  waited  on 
the  arms  of  Aratos,   from   Phyiakia  to  Hekatombaion. 
Cavour  again  was  never  tried  by  the  severest  of  all  trials, 
the  oppositicm  of  a  rival  on  really  equal  terms,  such  as 
Aratos  found,  in  different  ways,  in  Lydiadas  and  in  Kleo- 
menSs.     But  the  cession  of  Akrokorinthos  was  a  deeper  Greater 
sin  against  freedom  even  than  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  t^^cession 
Nizza.     Both  the  Achaian  and  the  Italian  statesman  sur-  f  ^^J^' 

konntnos 

rendered  a  portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  saved  into  than  in 

the  cession 

the  hands  of  a  foreign  despot ;  one  surrendered  his  own  of  Savoy. 
ancestral  proWnce,  the  other  surrendered  the  scone  of  his 
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CHAP.  Yii.  own  most  glorious  exploit  Each  deed  was  equally  the 
betrayal  of  a  trust,  the  narrowing  of  tiie  area  of  free- 
dom. But  the  circumstances  of  the  two  acts  differed 
widely.  The  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nizza  was  indeed  a 
doing  of  evil  that  good  might  come ;  it  was  seeking  to 
compass  a  glorious  purpose  by  a  base  means ;  still  it  was 
the  price  paid  for  help  which,  hypocritically  as  it  was 
given,  was  real  help  against  a  real  enemy.  It  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  to  liberate  Lombardy  with  the  aid  of 
France  was  a  less  evil  than  to  leave  Lombardy  helpless 
in  the  jaws  of  Austria,  and  probably  even  Cavour^s  saga- 
city did  not  foresee  the  base  perfidy  which  drew  back  long 
before  it  reached  the  Hadriatic  and  left  Venice  in  the 
grasp  of  the  oppressor.  To  make  the  bondage  of  Savoy 
and  Nizza  the  price  of  the  freedom  of  Lombardy  was  a 
sin  against  all  abstract  morality ;  but,  striking  the  balance 
in  a  mercantile  way,  the  gain  was  on  the  side  of  fr-eedom, 
and  a  patriot  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  means  might  not 
shrink  from  the  bargain.  But  the  surrender  of  Akro- 
korinthos  was  simple  treason ; — ^not  wilful  or  corrupt 
treason,  but  treason  nevertheless ;  it  was  the  price  paid 
not  for  freedom,  but  for  subjection ;  it  was  not  doing  evil 
that  good  might  come,  but  doing  evil  for  the  further  pro- 
motion of  evil.  It  doubtless  required  some  personal  and 
some  national  sacrifice  to  admit  the  claims  of  IQeomen^ ; 
but  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  patriotism  dictated,  when  the 
choice  lay  between  Kleomen^  and  Antigonos.  To  have 
modified  the  constitution  of  the  League  so  as  to  make 
Kleomenes  its  chief  would  have  been  a  far  less  sin  against 
freedom  generally,  even  a  far  less  sin  against  its  special 
Federal  form,  than  to  retain  the  constitution  in  its  outward 
integrity,  but  to  make  the  League  itself  a  mere  dependency 
of  a  foreign  power.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  history 
an  instance  of  so  sad  a  fall  as  that  from  the  Aratos  of  the 
year  251  to  the  Aratos  of  the  year  223.     He  saved  his 
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countryy  he  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  chap.  vn. 
then  pnlled  it  down  to  the  dust.  Yet  at  heart  he  was 
not  a  traitor;  he  was  only  the  saddest  of  all  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  pride,  passion,  and  obstinacy  will 
sometimes  darken  the  judgement  eyen  of  honourable  and 
illustrious  men. 

From  this  time   the  war  loses  its  interest,  or  rather  Change 
it  assumes  an  interest  of  quite  another  kind.     Hitherto  ^ara!cter 
it  has  been  a  struggle  between  two  Grecian  powers  for  ^^  ^^® 
ascendency  in    Peloponn^os ;    it    now  changes    into  a  b.o.  223- 
stru^e  for  Grecian  freedom  waged  by  one  of  the  last  and 
noblest  of  Grecian  heroes  against  the  OYcrwhelming  power 
of  Macedonia.     Our  hearts  now  go  along  with  Kleomen^,  Eleomen^ 

now  tho 

as  with  Lednidas  of  old  or  with  E^nar^s  and  BotzarSs  in  champiou 
the  days  of  our  fathers.  Antigonos  was  indeed  a  foe  of  a  ^^  ^'^®^®- 
nobler  stamp,  but  he  was  as  truly  the  foe  of  Greece  as 
Xerxes  or  as  Omar  BrionSs.  Aratos  the  deliverer  of 
Greece,  and  the  remnant  which  still  clave  to  him,  have 
sunk  from  being  the  bulwark  of  Hellas  into  the  rank  of  a 
medizing  Theban  at  Plataia.  EleomenSs  had  been  refused 
as  a  chief,  and  now  Antigonos  came  as  a  master,  or  rather 
as  a  God*  He  was  declared  chief  of  all  the  allies  ; '  the 
Achaian  League  was  now  merged  in  a  great  Confederacy 
together  with  the  lesser  Leagues  of  Bceotia,  Phdkis,  Akar- 
nania»  and  Epeiros,  together  also  with  the  Thessalians, 
who  were  hardly  better  than  Macedonian  subjects.     The  P®«f^: 

•^  "  tion  of  the 

League  deprived  itself  of  the  common  rights  of  inde-  League. 
pendent  sovereignty ;  no  letter  or  embassy  was  to  be  sent 
to  any  other  King  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Macedon.  King  Ptolemy  had  been  a  friend  and  a  pay. 
master  ;  King  Antigonos  was  a  master  who  required  heavy 
wages  for  his  services.     The  Macedonian  army  was  main- 

^  Pol.  ii.  5i.     KaroffraJdMls  ifytfu^K  dx^arr^v  rwv  avfii»iix»y»     Cf.   Tliirl- 
wall,  viii.  202.     ThLs  wa«  at  the  Auliimn  Meeting  of  B.c.  223. 
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CHAP.  vii.  tained  and  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  League.  As  for  Anti- 
Monstrous  gonos  himself,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  games  were 
Antigonos.  held  in  his  honour,  and  Aratos  had  to  appear  as  some- 
thing like  the  High  Priest  of  this  new  Divinity.^  All  this 
impious  flattery  was  indeed  no  more  ih^ai  the  vigp  was 
used  to ;  Athens  had  long  before  set  the  example  towards 
Antigonos'  own  ancestor  DemStrios  ; '  but  Athens  at  least 
did  not  take  to  King-worship  till  Demosthen^  had  ceased 
to  guide  her  councils.  Who  would  have  dreamed,  when 
Aratos  scaled  Akrokorinthos  to  expel  the  garrison  of  one 
Antigonos,  that  the  same  Aratos  would  Uyc  to  welcome 
another  Antigonos  with  the  honours  due  to  Zeus  and 
Poseiddn?  That  much  that  Aratos  beheld  and  did  he 
beheld  and  did  most  unwillingly'  we  may  most  fiilly 
believe.  But  he  was  only  reaping  a  harvest  of  his  own 
sowing,  a  harvest  whose  nature  any  eyes  not  blinded  by 
passion  would  have  foreseen  from  the  first 

The  militaiy  details  of  the  war  between  Antigonos  and 
Kleomen^s  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  nothing  in 
Grecian  or  any  other  history  is  more  attractive  than  ihe 
whole  personal  career  of  the  last  Spartan  King.  For  these 
I  will  refer  to  the  general  historians  of  Greece  and  to 
KleomenSs*  own  special  biographer.  A  few  points  how- 
ever stand  out  which  more  immediately  bear  on  my  own 
subject. 

^  Pint.  Ar.  45.  'E}lfi)<p(trapro  8*  ix\^  firj  ypdipfiv  ficuriXfi  fArj^^  wpeafic^tu^ 
irp6s  dWov  &KOVTOS  *Ajrrty6yoVf  Tp4<p€W  Bk  Koi  fuffOoSortlv  iivoryKddovro  ruAs 
ViaK€Z6vaSy  Ovaias  Sh  koL  wofiwiLS  ictd  dy»vas  *A3my6vtp  avP€r4\ovy,  So  Kl. 
16.  Ataiiifxam  Koi  irofHp6p<f  koI  McuctJioyucois  ko\  ffaTpcarueoTs  irposr^/uuruf 
virtppi^^  txtrh  t^s  *Axatas  adrhy,  Xva  fxil  K\€0fx4v€i  iroiciv  Boicp  r6  itposrcsr- 
roiiwovy  *Kvriy6vua  06tav  KoX  wcuayas  f9»y  adrds  iarftpayotfims  wis  &y$fWiroF 
viro  ^ffs  Kwraunrr6fi9voy.  Helwing  (p.  148,  9)  seems  to  think  t^o  whole 
thing  all  right  and  proper,  and  takes  Plutarch  severely  to  task  for  his 
freedom  of  speech. 

*  See  the  details  in  Athdnaios,  vi.  62-4,  especially  the  Ithyphallics 
in  c.  63. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  45.  ^rty  ^Ttwi^ro  iKetyoy  w&mwv  iKiivw  ....  ^irtl  ^tayepvs 
7€  iroA\d  Twv  irparrofiivwy  ^At'irci  r6v  ''Sparov. 
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The    combined  forces  of  Antigonos  and    the  League  chap.  vir. 
had  little  difficulty  in  recovering  the  cities  which  had  Recovery 
revolted  from  their  Federal  allegiance.     Some  were  taken  revolted 
by  force,  others  received  the  conquerors,  with  what  amount  ^^^223- 
of  willingness  or  unwillingness  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  222. 
In  one  case  a  remarkable  internal  revolution  restored  the 
greatest  of  the  seceding  cities  to  its  place  in  the  Union. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  before  Antigonos  had 
entered  PeloponnSsos^  while  Elleomen^s  was  still  master 
of  a  strong  force  at  the  Isthmus,  and  was  still  besieging 
the  Achaian  garrison  in  Akrokorinthos,  Argos,  his  greatest  Argos 
prize,  returned  of  its  own  accord  to  the  Achaian  connexion.  ^^^ 
The  party  which  had  invited  Kleomen^s  to  Argos  was  dis-  ^^«f«?®' 
satisfied  because  the  Spartan  Eang  had  not  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  debts  among  his  new  friends.^   At  the  per- 
suasion of  one  Aristotel^s,  the  multitude  rose,  and  called 
in  Aratos  and  the  allies.     Now  it  was  that  Aratos^  still,  it 
would  seem,  Absolute  General  of  the  League,  was  elected 
local  General  of  the  State  of  Argos.'    Aristomachos,  once  jexecution 
Tyrant  of  Argos,  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  was  ^J^;^^^"' 
put  to  death,'  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the  command, 

*  Plut.  Kl.  20.  'O  91  irparrtov  ^v  ttjv  dirdffTcuriy  *Api<rroT4\vis'  «coi  t6 
trX^Bos  01/  x^<^<^f  hrturtv  iyavaicTovv,  Sri  XP*^^  iieoKowiiS  o^k  hrotno'ty 
adrois  6  K\tofi4y7is  iKtriffcurt. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  44.  ''Aparros  8i  orpariiy^s  ihr*  *A/ryef»K  tup€Btts.  See  above, 
p.  256. 

s  Fhylarchos  asserted,  and  Plntarcli  (u.8.)  repeats  the  assertion  without 
expressing  any  doubt  of  its  truth,  that  Aristomachos  was  put  to  death  by 
torture,  a  thing  utterly  repugnant  to  Grecian  feeling.  Polybios  (ii.  59,  60) 
denies  the  fact,  and  his  denial  is  perhaps  worth  more  because  he  argues 
that  Antigonos  and  Aratos  would  have  been  fully  justified  if  they  had 
done  so.  (See  above,  p.  882.)  It  was  no  crime  to  torture  a  Tyrant,  es- 
pecially one  who  had  himself  tortured  to  death  eighty  of  his  own  citizens. 
But  whatever  Aristomachos  had  once  been,  he  was  not  a  Tyrant  now  ;  in 
strong  Unionist  eyes  he  might  be  a  rebel,  but  torture  was  no  Greek  punish- 
ment for  rebellion.  Moreover  this  charge  of  torturing  the  eighty  Argeians 
is  in  itself  very  doubtful  (see  above,  p.  400),  and,  even  if  true,  it  could  not 
be  decently  urged  against  him  by  Aratos.     Whatever  were  the  old  crimes 


/ 
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CHAP.  Tii.  of  Aratos.     It  was  a  hard  Bentence.     Aristomachos  had 
united  a  great  city  to  the  League ;  he  had  been  chosen  its 
Chief  Magistrate ;    in  that  character  he  seems  to  have 
shown  no  fault  except  over-deference  to  Aratos ;  his  only 
crime  now  was  that,  in  the  unavoidable  choice  of  masterSy 
he  had  preferred  a  Spartan  to  a  Macedonian*^  The  property 
of  other  **  Tyrants  and  traitors/'  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  was  voted  by  the  Argeian  commonwealth,  on  the 
motion  of  its  new  Qeneral,  as  a  benevolence  or  a  testi- 
monial to  the  King  of  Macedonia.'    The  recovery  of  Argos 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  war ;  as  soon  as  this  first  step 
took  place,  but  of  course  before  Aratos  and  his  master  had 
AntigonoB  gated  their  vengeance,  EleomenSs  deserted  his  position 
possesaion  at  Corinth  in  order  to  relieve  his  troops  in  the  Argeian 
korinthos.  citadeL    Aratos  was  thus  able  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  and  to 
B.C.  838-    surrender  Akrokorinthos  to  his  royal  ally.    Twenty  years 
B.C.  24d-    of  freedom  had  succeeded  a  hundred  years  of  bondage ; 
thirty  years  more  of   bondage  now  began ;    after  that 
^  freedom  was  to  be  once  more  restored  to  Corinth,  but 
this  time  not  by  the  hands  of  a  Grecian  deliverer,  but 


of  Aristomachos,  the  Leagae  had  condoned  them  by  admitting  him  as  a 
citizen  and  electing  him  as  its  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  fate  of  Aristomachos,  whatever  it  was,  lies  at  the  door  of  Antigonos 
and  Aratos ;  but  we  may  gather  from  a  later  allosion  of  Polybios  (v.  17) 
that  the  Macedonian  Leontios  was  guilty  of  deeds  of  slaughter  of  some 
kind  or  other  without  the  authority  of  either.  Aratos  recounts  the  crimes 
of  Leonti(XS,  and,  ^among  them,  r^y  y^voiUvniv  ^  adrw  [rmv  vcpi  t^f 
AeJvTioir]  iv  ''AfTf^i  ff^vfilVy  4"  ivovkffcafTo  /mtcI  ri^v  *Kimy6vov  x«p<^M^>'- 

*  Pint  At.  44.  T6v  V  'ApitrrSfAaxow  iv  Kryxp^s  <rrpf$?uia'9rT€s  nwrc- 
ir  'jnivatr,  ^'  f  icol  yAkufra  kqk&s  fficovircy  6  "Aparos  «is  SifBpwww  od  wotnipAvf 

rots  'AxBuois  r^y  v6\tw  Sfims  ir^piMp  waptu^dfiots  dvoW6fifvop.  The  Chaii6- 
neian,  at  his  distance  of  time,  does  not  share  the  passions  of  the 
Megalopolitan. 

■  Plut.  ib.  *Eire*<rf V  aihodt  [6  "Aparos]  *AyTty6v^  rd  tc  t&p  rvpdtnwv  mil 
tA  t&v  vpoBoT&p  xp4/'^^^  ^ptdtf  Bovptu.  This  sounds  like  the  form  of  the 
decree. 
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as  a  gift  &om  the  Roman  conqueror  of  Macedon  and  lord  chap.  yh. 
of  Greece.  bc.  228- 

The  other  cities  of  Argolis  and  Arkadia  were  easily 
recoYered  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  223  and  the 
spring  of  222/  The  fate  of  the  three  Arkadian  towns 
which  had  giyen  the  first  occasion  to  the  war,  Tegea,  Orcho* 
menos,  and  Mantineia,  calls  for  some  remark.  The  Man-  Fate  of 
tineianSy  in  the  eyes  of  Antigonos  or  at  least  of  Aratos,  b.c!^222!** 
were  double^yed  traitors  ;  they  had  revolted  once  to  the 
iEtolians  and  once  to  EQeomenSs;  no  terms  therefore 
were  to  be  offered  them.  Their  city  was  taken,  its  in- 
habitants were  slain  or  sold,'  and  the  ''  lovely  Mantineia" 
was  handed  over  to  the  Argeians  as  a  reward  for  their 
repentance'  and  amendment.  Its  new  masters  planted 
a  colony  there,  of  which  they  chose  their  Greneral  Aratos 
as  the  Founder.  His  own  native  Siky6n  had  once 
been  called  DSmStrias;  the  name  had  been  lost,  if  by 
nothing  else,  by  his  own  exploits  as  her  deliverer ;  as  if 
now  to  wipe  out  the  error  of  his  youth,  he  now  changed 
the  name  of  his  refounded  city  to  Antigoneia.^ 

Tegea  and  Orchomenos  were  also  taken.    To  the  people  Te^ 
of  Tegea  Antigonos  restored  the  constitution  of  their  to  the 
fathers,*^  a  strange  boon,  if  what  is  meant  is  union  to^"®*^®* 
the  Achaian    League,   of   which    they  had  never  been 
members.     Orchomenos  the  Macedonian  King  kept  to 

1  Pol.  ii.  54.  •  Pint.  At.  45.     Pol.  ii  58. 

'  Pol.  ii.  58.    r«yvcdms  r»v  *Axat£v  ^tkorlfws  9h  rQv  'ApytUty  Jk  fAerofit- 

*  Pint.  Ar.  45.  T£v  y&p  'Apytl^y  n^y  w6\iv  wop*  'AvTty6m>v  Svpcdy 
Xafi6vr»v  ir«d  Kcn-oiKiQuv  4yymic6rmy  oMs  ohturrils  dtp^BtU  tcai  ffrpcmry^s  «$y 
i^lrn^ifforo  fJL7}K4rt  JcoXctr  MoKr/ycioy,  iAX*  'Avriy^i'f lov,  S  Koi  ftkxfit  vvy  iroAc?- 
roi'  Kol  ^OKU  ZC  inuyow  t}  fikv  ipveruvii  Marrfycia  tcwriatttaw  l(aAiyA£^0cu, 
Stoft^yct  8*  ?}  niKit  iw^wfAOS  r£y  iwoKto'dyTCQV  leol  cb^cX^vrvir  roi^s  vo?Jras, 
Cf.  ThirlwaU,  viii.  204. 

'  Pol.  ii.  70.  'Awotif^s  Ti)y  w^rptoy  woKirtlay.  This  was  after  the  battle 
of  Sellasia,  but  the  city  was  taken  before.     See  c.  54. 
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CHAP.  VII.  himself ;  Polybios*  complains  that  it  was  not  united  to 

AntigonoB  the  League.     It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  ground  any  such 

chomenos.  complaint  could  be  made.     It  had  neyer  belcmged  to  the 

League ;  if  conquest  confers  any  rights,  Antigonos  had 

a  perfect  right  to  keep  it,  and,  as  Polybios  himself  shovs, 

he  had  excellent  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Meanwhile  Megalopolis  had,  through  the  whole  war, 
steadily  adhered  to  the  Federal  cause.     The  war  had 
been  originally  undertaken  in  ita  defence,  and,  through 
its  whole  course,  it  had,  more  than  any  other  city,  borne 
Kleomeuds  the  brunt  of  it.    At  last,  in  almost  the  latest  stage  of 
galopolis,   the  war,  when  Kleomen^,  shorn  of  all  his  allies  and 
B.a  222.     conquests,  was  bearing  up  alone  with  the  soul  of  a  hero 
and  the  skill  of  a  general,  a  blow,  well  timed  and  ably 
struck,  made  him  master  of  the  Great  City.'    Lydiadas 
First  men-  was  gone,  but  M^alopoUs  contained  a  citizen  worthy  to 
PmLo-      take  his  place,  in  Philopoim^n  the  son  of  Eraugis.     He, 
while  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  fled  to  MessSn^,  headed 
a  diversion  which  secured  their  retreat     He,  when  Eleo> 
men^s  offered  to  restore  their  city  unhurt  on  condition 
of  their  forsaking  the  League,  exhorted  them  to  endure 
eyerything  in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  their  allies.' 
Kleomenes,  when  his  offers  were  rejected,  utterly  destroyed 
the  city  which,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  been 
at  once  the  memorial  and  the  pledge  of  Spartan  humi- 
liation. 

It  was  on  the  field  of  Sellasia,^  one  of  the  saddest 

1  iv.  6.  »  Pol.  ii.  56.     Plut.  Kl.  28. 

*  So  saya  Plutarch  (Phil.  5.  Kl.  24),  who  makes  the  Megalopolitans 
inclined  to  accept  Eleomen^'  offer  till  they  are  dissuaded  by  Philopoin^n. 
Phylarohos,  whom  Polybios  (ii.  61)  seems  to  follow,  describes  them  as 
hardly  needing  such  dissuasion.  They  would  not  hear  EleomenAs*  letter 
to  the  end,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  stoning  the  bearer. 

*  The  battle  of  Sellasia  is  commonly  placed  in  the  year  B.c.  222 ;  bn^ 
the  succession  of  summers  and  winters  given  by  Polybios  (ii.  54)  would 
rather  bring  it  to  221,  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
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names  in  Grecian  history,  that  the  final  struggle  took  ohap.  th. 
place  between  Sparta  and  Macedonia  for  the  headship  of  Battle  of 
Greece.     One  hardly  knows  whether  to  count  it  as  an  ^^0.^2^ 
aggravation  or  as  an  alleyiation  of  the  blow  that  it  was 
partly  dealt  by  Grecian  hands.      Philopoim^n  and  the 
Achaian  cavalry  had  a  distinguished  share  in  winning  the 
victory.    Philopoimftn,  like  Lydiadas  at  Ijadokeia,  charged 
without  orders,  but  he  was  somewhat  better  supported 
by  Antigonos  than  his  great  countryman  had  been  by 
Aratos.  After  a  valiant  struggle,  the  LacedsBmonians  were 
defeated ;  Kleomen^s  endured  to  survive,  and  to  wait  in  l>efeat  and 
vain,  in  the  despotic  court  of  Egypt,  for  better  times.  Kleo- 
Sparta  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return  of  the™®^^ 
HSrakleids,    opened  her  gates  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
Antigonos  treated  her  with  the  same  politic  lenity  which 
he  had  shown  everywhere  except  at  Mantineia     ft  would 
be  his  policy  to  represent  the  war  as  waged,  not  against 
Sparta,  but  against  her  so  called  Tyrant.    The  innovations  Antigonos* 
of  EleomenSs  were  done  away,^  but  Sparta  was  not  required  of  Sparta. 
to  join  the  Achaian  League.     Her  compulsory  and  useless 
union  was  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  our  history. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  soon  followed  his  settlement  Death  and 
of  Peloponnesian  affairs.     Aratos,  who  had  sung  peeans  of  Anti- 
in  his  honour,  gave  him  a  bad  character  in  his  Memoirs.*  f^^^gi 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  reason  for  this  in  his  acts,  and 
it  clearly  was  not  followed  by  Polybios.     Antigonos,  a 
King  and  a  Macedonian,  was  far  less  blameworthy  than 
Aratos^  a  Greek  and  a  republican  leader.    An  opportunity 
was  offered  him  for  recovering  an  old  and  precious  pos- 

^  Pol.  ii.  70.    UoKlrwfia  r6  irdrptotf  adroTs  icofrcum^a'as.   Cf.  Pint.  El.  80. 

It  IB  donbtful  whether  Antigonos  did,  or  did  not,  leave  Brachyllas  the 
Theban,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  some  authority  at  Sparta.  See  Pol.  zx.  5. 
ThirlwaU,  viii.  218.  If  he  did,  it  must  have  been  only  with  some 
temporary  commission,  like  that  of  Prytanis  at  Megalopolis. 

"  Plut.  At.  38.  *Ey  rots  Uirofti^fuwri  koiBopvv  JterAft.  Kl.  16.  *Ajrr»- 
yovov  tifniKt^s  koucA  fivpia  Bi*  Zv  d:wo\t\oiw9v  ^irofAyrifiAr»y.   But  see  Pol.  ii.  70. 

K  K 
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OHAP.  Til.  sesBion  of  his  houfie,  and  of  vastly  extending  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  Crown.  That  he  accepted  it  no  man 
can  wonder ;  one  would  be  half  inclined  to  blame  him 
if  he  had  not  And,  if  we  do  not  see  in  his  career  the  won- 
derful magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Achaian  admirers, 
it  was  at  least  something  to  win  so  many  cities  with  so 
little  needless  cruelty.  Both  Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the 
days  of  their  power,  had  shed  Grecian  blood  £ur  more 
freely.  Altogether  Antigonos  Ddsdn  was  a  King  who 
need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  but  the 
selected  few,  the  Alfreds  and  the  Akbars,  among  those 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  has  caUed  to  rule  oyer  their 
fellows.  Himself  only  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royal 
house,  bom  a  subject,  and  called  to  the  throne  by  popu- 
lar election,  he  better  knew  how  to  deal  with  freemen 
than  the  mass  of  Kings  and  their  satraps.  We  shall  soon 
see  how  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  could  be  made 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  one  bom  in  the  purple. 

B.C.  281-       We  have  thus,  for  sixty  years,  traced  the  growth  of  the 

221 

League,  from  the  union  of  two  small  Achaian  towns»  till 

it  became  the  greatest  power  of  PeloponnSsos  and  of 

New  posi-  Greece.    We  have  seen  it  fall  from  its  high  estate  through 

tion  of  the 

League,  the  cnvy  of  the  man  who  had  done  most  to  raise  it  We 
leave  it  now  restored  nearly  to  its  fiill  extent^  with  the 
exception  of  that  mountain  citadel,  that  key  to  its  whole 
position,  without  which  its  extent  was  a  mockeiy,  and  its 

?'.*1*  ^^^"   freedom  little  better  than  a  name.    We  have  still,  in  the 

146. 

following  Chapter,  to  continue  its  history  for  another 
period  of  seventy-five  years,  retaining  its  internal  consti- 
tution, vastly  increased  in  territorial  extent,  but^  in  ex- 
ternal affairs,  with  only  a  few  very  short  intervals,  reduced 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally,  first  of 
Macedonia  and  then  of  Rome. 


] 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HIBTOftT   07  FBDSRAL  ORBBC8,   FROM  THS  BATTLE  OF   SELLA8IA  TO  THE 

PEACE  OF  SPXXEO&      B.O.   221—205. 


The  Macedonian  intervention  in  Peloponn^os,  and  the  ohaf.  viii. 
resnlta  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  had  wholly  changed  the  state  of 
aspect  of  Grecian  afiairs.    The  greater  part  of  Greece  was  a^r^ie 
now  united  in  an  alliance,  of  which  the  King  of  Macedonia  |]^^^ 
was  the  real,  if  not  the  acknowledged,  head.    Beside  the  men^ 
Macedonian  Eangdom  and  the  Achaian  League,  this  Con- 
federacy included  all  the  Federal  powers  of  Northern 
Greece/  with  the  exception  of  Mtoha.    The  spectacle  of  Grand 

A.lliaTiC6 

SO  many  Federal  Commonwealths  thus  closely  allied,  both  under 
with  one  another  and  with  a  Goyemment  of  another  kind,  donUn 
gives  this  Confederacy  a  special  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  head«iiip- 
historian  of  Federalism.     The  formal  relations  between 
the  several  allied  powers  were  apparently  those  of  perfect 
equaUty.    The  extraordinary  authority  which  the  Achaians 
had  conferred  upon  Antigonos  seems  to  have  lasted  no 
longer  than   the  duration   of  the  Kleomenic  War.     It 
certainly  did  not  descend  to  his  successor  Philip.    But 
Achaia  and  other  republican  members  of  the  Confederacy 

*  Pol.  iv.  9.  "Bti  7«if)  ivopKos  %iitv^  wS&tP  ilj  yeytrnf^yn  frvfiftaxin  8«' 
'Amy6tfov  K«rd  rods  K\§ofi€ViKods  Kcupods  'Axoiotf,  'Hvci/m^cus,  ^uMwri, 
HoKcS^i,  BoufTM,  'Axapviuri,  Berrakois.  lb.  15.  ''Hy8irflk8^(arra*Axcuoif 
rouTo,  irpciT/Bf^ciy  wp^  *Hw€ip<iras,  Bowrods,  4c»K^af,  *AK€ipyaPas,  ^CKnnroy. 
The  Thessalians,  aa  nominally  independent,  were  enrolled  in  the  alliance  ; 
bat,  as  practically  Macedonian  subjects,  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  formal  embassy  being  sent  to  them. 
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were  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  commonly  attend 
alliances  between  the  weak  and  the  strong.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  they  stood  to  Macedonia  in  the 
relation  of  dependent  alliance;  but  they  seem  to  have 
stood  practically  in  the  same  sort  of  subordination  in  which 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  stood  to  Sparta  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.^  Sparta  had  now,  by  the 
fall  of  Eleomen^s,  been  reduced  to  an  unwilling  union  with 
the  Allies.'  Mess^nd  was  friendly  to  the  Allies,  but  was 
not  formally  enrolled  among  them."  This  enumeration 
includes  pretty  nearly  all  Greece,  except  Athens,  of  which 
we  have  just  now  no  mention,  and  Ells,  which  of  course 
retained  its  old  connexion  with  iEtolia.  As  for  ^Etolia 
itself,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  heard  of  danger 
from  that  quarter,  the  old  alliance  between  the  Achaian 
and  iEtolian  Leagues  was  not  held  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  new  engagements  of  the  Achaians/  In  like  manner 
iEtolia  stood  towards  Mess^n6  also  in  a  relation  which  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  friendship  and  alliance.^ 

As  for  the  Achaian  League  itself,  its  internal  constitu- 
tion remained  unchanged.  Its  General,  its  Senate,  and 
its  Assembly  still  continued  to  exercise  their  old  functiona 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  practical  working 
had  at  all  degenerated.  Achaia  still  retained  its  mixture  of 
moderate  Democracy  and  moderate  Aristocracy,  its  freedom 


1  See  above,  p.  458. 

*  Sparta  does  not  occur  in  the  list,  but  its  relation  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  passage  (Pol.  iv.  9)  by  the  name  of  ov/jifAaxitn.     So  also  c.  23. 

>  The  Mess^nians  (Pol.  iv.  9)  ask  for  admission  to  the  Confederacy 
(i)  Kotyiij  ovfifAax^")*  which  the  Achaians  cannot  grant  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  allies. 

*  PoL  iv.  15.  ''Orrcr  yap  tuho]  [ol  AlrvXol]  or^fifiaxot  koI  r«oy  'AxoM'i'  '^ 
rwu  Mc(r(nyvW.  Cf.  iv.  7,  KartrSXfoiffap  [ol  AiruKol]  hri$^pcu  ffrfutrori^ 
rris  'AxdtcLS,  wapd  rds  avy&^Kas. 

^  Pol.  iv.  15.  So  c.  6.  OJ^re  r^w  6napxova"ns  tsiroTs  [AlrwAoii]  iic  vaXamp 
Xp^y^y  *p6s  ro^s  Mco'trqv/ovs  ^ikUu  jcal  (rvftfiuxi<K  oW  i/lyrtyow  woaiad/ifyoi 
irp6voiay,     So  c.  5.     M€fftrtivU»p  .   .   .  <plKuy  6vr^v  ttak  <rvfi4jAxt»v. 
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firoiu  the  rule  tilike  of  mobs,  Tyrants,  and  Oligarchs,  ohap.vih. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  several  States  were  in  any 
way  altered.  We  hear  of  no  discontents,  even  in  those 
cities  which  had  fallen  away  to  Kleomen^s  and  had  been 
recovered  by  Antigonos.'  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mantineia,  the  position  of  any  of 
those  cities  had  become  worse  by  reason  of  their  tem- 
porary secession.  In  all  this  the  work  of  Markos  and 
of  AratoB  still  bore  its  fruit.  An  orderly  democratic 
Federation  still  held  together  a  large  number  of  Grecian 
cities,  to  which  no  other  system  could  have  given  any 
measure  of  peace  and  good  goverument.  But  for  their 
Federal  Union,  those  cities  might  either  have  been  held 
in  bondage  by  local  Tyrants  or  else  occupied  by  foreign 
garrisons ;  or,  if  free,  they  might  have  abused  their  freedom 
and  wasted  their  strength  in  ceaseless  border-warfare  with 
one  another.  The  League,  even  as  it  now  stood,  was  a 
power  with  which  Macedonia,  and  Rome  herself,  felt  it 
prudent  to  deal  cautiously,  to  respect  constitutional  forms, 
and  to  abstain,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  high-handed 
acts  of  violence.  But  the  old  strength  and  dignity  of  the 
League  was  gone.  Its  dimensions  were  curtailed ;  Megara 
was  now  Boeotian,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  moment, 
Cioiinth  was  now  Macedonian.  Orchomenos  too,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Federal  territory,  was  held  as  a  Macedonian 
outpost.  The  whole  position  of  the  League  was  changed ; 
it  well  nigh  lost  its  power  of  independent  action,  when 
it  sank  into  a  single  member  of  a  great  Alliance  under 
Macedonian  headship.  The  Achaian  League,  in  short, 
still  remained  an  important  and  well-governed  Federal 

^  Megalopolis  of  course  does  not  come  under  this  head,  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  which  we  shall  presently  hear  there  (Pol.  v.  93),  seem  to  have 
been  purely  local,  and  not  to  have  been  at  all  connected  with  Federal 
questions. 
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Commonwealth,  more  important  than  Akamania»  better 
governed  than  Boeotia.  But  it  had  wholly  given  up  its 
old  and  glorious  office  as  the  destroyer  of  Tyrants^  the 
humbler  of  Kings,  the  deliverer  and  the  uniter  of 
HeUas. 

Aratos  still  retained  his  old  position  and  his  old  in- 
fluence. One  would  think  that  he  must  hare  bitterly 
repented  the  day  when  he  preferred  Antigonos  to  Rleo- 
mente.  One  might  have  expected  that  the  eyents  of  the 
Eleomenic  War  would  have  utterly  overthrown  his  power. 
But  he  still  remained,  the  same  man  in  the  same  place. 
He  was  still  the  chief  of  the  League,  regularly  chosen  to 
its  highest  Magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed  his 
election.  He  still  retained  his  faculty  of  losing  battles  in 
the  field  and  his  &culty  of  winning  votes  in  the  Assembly. 
We  find  indeed  a  party  hostile  to  him/  which,  as  before, 
could  take  advantage  of  ,his  errors  to  raise  a  momentaiy 
storm  against  him.  But,  so  often  as  this  happened,  he 
was  still  able  to  display  his  peculiar  gift  of  allaying  com- 
plaints and  of  strengthening  his  position  by  every  attack 
made  upon  him.  For  his  old  career  of  surprising  cities, 
of  overthrowing  or  converting  l^rants,  the  present  state 
of  things  allowed  no  room.  It  gave  him  instead  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  peculiar  powers  in  a  way, 
less  glorious  indeed,  but^  as  afiairs  now  stood,  no  less 
indispensable.*  The  republican  chief  had  stooped  to 
become  a  courtier  and  a  Minister;  he  had  to  act^  if 
sometimes  as  the  obsequious  flatterer,  yet  sometimes  also 
as  the  honest  adviser,  of  two  successive  Kings.  Putting 
aside  his  one  great  error,  assuming  the  ignominious 
position  in  which  his  own  fault  had  placed  both  himself 
and  his  country,  his  conduct  in  his  new  office  is  honour- 

'  Pol.  iv.  14.     T£y  ivrvKoKirwofihfwv  K€miiyopo6pr«9P  a^ov,  icr.X. 
*  Plat.  Ar.  48.    'EdJicct  9h  waa-iw  6  "Aparos  oO  iUvo¥  ht/toKparUa  4\KA  irai 
ficuriKelas  dya66s  ftveu  wtuiaytaySf. 
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able  enough.  We  must  now  look  on  him  as  a  sort  of  oh^.vui. 
Minister  for  Peloponnesian  Affairs,  first  to  Antigonos  and 
then  to  Philip.  In  this  position,  we  find  his  obsequious- 
ness mainly  confined  to  acts  of  homage  which,  if  degrading, 
were  merely  formal  The  counsels  which  he  gives  are 
commonly  both  prudent  and  honourable ;  even  in  his 
new  and  fallen  position,  the  personal  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  old  republican  leader  stand  forth  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  utter  villainy  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers.  He 
paid  the  penalty  of  royal  friendship ;  ^  like  the  Jehoiada 
of  Jewish,  and  the  Seneca  of  Roman,  history,  he  under- 
took the  guidance  of  a  lion's  whelp  whose  harmlessness 
was  confined  to  the  days  of  childhood.' 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  League  possessed  a  citizen,  Character 
perhaps  not  endowed  with  all  the  varied  gifts  of  her  old  poimen. 
chief,  but  a  man,  on  the  whole,  of  hig^her  aims,  and  espe- 
cially eminent  in  those  very  respects  in  which  Aratos  was 
so  lamentably  wanting.  Megalopolis,  the  city  of  Lydiadas, 
had  produced,  in  PhilopoimSn,  a  worthy  successor  of  that 
hero.  Assuming,  as  a  native  of  Megalopolis  could  hardly 
fail  to  assume,  that  Eleomends  was  to  be  resisted  to  the 
uttermost)  Philopoimdn  had  displayed,  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  E^eomenic  War,  every  quality  of  a  great  citizen  and 
a  great  soldier.  A  discerning  historian  has  well  remarked 
that  the  natural  places  of  the  two  successive  chiefs  of  the 
League  seem  to  have  been  transposed  by  fortune.'  Had 
PhilopoimSn  been  in  the  place  of  Aratos,  fewer  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  might  have  been  won ;  but  the 
Achaian  phalanx  and  the  Achaian  Creneral  would  never 
have  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Peloponnesos.  What 
PhilopoimSn  might  have  made  of  the  Achaian  army  in 

'  Plat  Ar.  52.     Tat>r*,  filvtv,  Ji  KtipdXuif,  Mx^tpa  rvs  /ScuriXiic^ff  ^tXias. 
*  Mach.  Ag.  699.  "^pc^cr  Bh  X^ovra,  jcr.X.     Aristoph.  Frogs,  1427.    Oi 
Xp^  \dorros  tncA/Ayoy  4¥  trSXti  rp4^€iv» 
»  Thiriwall,  viii.  406.     Cf.  LiddeU's  History  of  Rome,  ii.  80. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  better  times  we  may  judge  bj  seeing  what  he  did  make 
of  it  when  Achaian  armies  were  beginning  to  be  useless. 
As  a  general,  he  needed  only  a  wider  field  to  have  been 
the  rival  of  his  contemporaries  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  The 
man  who  at  once  transformed  such  military  materials  as 
Aratos  had  left  him  into  an  army  capable  of  winning  a 
pitched  battle  over  Lacedaemonians  was,  in  his  own  sphere, 
as  great  a  commander  as  either  of  them.  EGs  policy,  as 
well  as  that  of  Aratos,  sometimes  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
great  eagerness  for  the  extension  of  the  League.  This 
error  took  a  characteristic  form  in  each  of  the  two  meiL 
Compn.  Aratos  sometimes  pushed  the  arts  of  the  diplomatist 
between  almost  to  the  verge  of  treachery ;  PhilopoimSn  sometimes 
mSn^i^d  pushed  the  honest  vigour  of  the  soldier  beyond  the  verge 
Aratoa.  ^f  violence  and  vindictiveness.  In  internal  Federal  politics, 
we  find  him  the  author  of  reforms  designed  to  cany  out 
in  greater  fulness  the  true  ideas  of  Federal  union  and 
equality.  These  great  qualities  might  have  been  of 
eminent  use  in  the  days  of  Aratos ;  in  the  days  of  Philo- 
poim@n  they  were  nearly  thrown  away.  During  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  all  that  he  could  do  wafl,  by  a  policy 
neither  servile  nor  obstinate,  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of 
Roman  encroachment,  and  to  ward  off  the  day  of  final 
bondage.  For  this  purpose  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  unrivalled  diplomatic  powers  of  Aratos  would  have 
been  more  useful  than  the  straightforward  energy  of 
Philopoim^n.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  an  upright 
citizen,  but  he  had  no  special  gift  of  influencing  the 
minds  of  Macedonian  Kings  or  Roman  Proconsuls. 
PhilopoimSn,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  heroes  who 
struggle  against  fate,  who  are  allowed  to  do  no  more 
than  to  stave  off  a  destruction  which  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  avert. 
Temporary  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  for  several  years  after  the 
ilrawal        beginning  of  our  present  period,  we  lose  sight  of  Philo- 
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poimto  altogether/    His  conduct  at  Sellasia  procured  him  chap.yih. 
the  marked  notice  of  Antigonoa.     The  King  made  him  the  of  Philo- 
most  splendid  offers ; '  wealth  and  high  command  were  ^^m  Peio- 
ready  for  him,  if  he  would  only  enter  the  Macedonian  P®^»*»*- 
service.    That  Philopoimen  utterly  refused  to  sell  himself 
for  all  that  Macedonia  could  give  is  no  more  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  his  general  character.    But  his 
conduct  in  other  respects  is  not  so  intelligible.     He  went 
into  Crete  to  learn  the  art  of  war  amid  the  constant  local 
struggles  of  that  island.    While  there,  he  contrived  to  do 
his  country  some  at  least  apparent  service,  by  extending 
her  alliance  among  the  Cretan  cities.'    But  if  Philopoi- 
men wanted  a  field  of  action,  why  did  he  not  seek  it  in 
Peloponn^sos  ?    Why  did  he  refuse  to  his  own  country  the 
direct  advantage  of  his  skill  and  valour  in  the  struggle  with 
iEtolia  which  we   are  just  about  to  record  ?     History  Probable 
gives  no  answer  to  this  question ;  but  an  obvious  con-  tion^hlB 
jecture  presents  itself.     Philopoimen    absented   himself  ^^'^^'^^^ 
from  PeloponnSsos  during  the  whole  remaining  life  of 
Aratos;   shortly  after  his  death  he  returned.    Was  he 
warned  by  the  example  of  the  great  citizen  whom  Megalo- 
polis must  still  have  been  bewailing  ?    Did  he  see  that  it 
was  as  hopeless  for  him  as  it  had  been  for  Lydiadas  to 
depose  Aratos  from  the  first  place  in  the  League,  and  that, 
while  Aratos  held  the  first  place  in  the  League,  his  own 
great  qualities  would  be  as  much  thrown  away  as  those  of 
Lydiadas  had  been  ?    He  may  have  had  no  mind  to  enter 
on  a  yain  rivalry,  which  was  certain  to  issue  in  his  being 
baffled  and  rejected  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  not  unlikely 
to  issue  in  his  being  forsaken,  or  even  betrayed,  on  another 

'  Brandstater  (358)  strangely  introduces  him,  without  any  explanation, 
into  the  middle  of  the  Social  War,  transferring  thither  an  exploit  which 
happened  ten  years  later.     See  Plut.  Phil.  7.     Thirlwall,  viii.  290. 

*  Plut.  Phil.  7.    He  refused,  according  to  his  biographer,  /tdKiara  n)y 

See  Thirlwall,  viii.  287. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  field  of  Ladokeia.  He  might  do  his  country  more  real 
service  by  winning  foreign  states  to  her  alliance,  and  by 
gaining,  in  a  school  of  foreign  war,  the  military  experience 
which  might  one  day  be  useful  to  her.  Possibly  the  highest 
patriotism  of  all  might  have  bid  him  devote  himself  to 
the  immediate  service  of  his  country,  at  all  hazards,  under 
whatever  difficulties,  and  in  however  subordinate  a  post 
But  the  coiyecture  on  which  I  haye  ventured  seems  to 
explain^  in  a  way  neither  improbable  nor  wholly  dis- 
honourable to  PhilopoimSn,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at 
first  sight  seems  altogether  inexplicable. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  so  soon  after  his  victory  at 
Sellasia  seemed  to  promise  some  of  those  disturbances 
and  revolutions  which  commonly  attended  a  change  of 

Acc688ion  rulers  in  Macedonia.    Young  Philip  however  succeeded 

B.a  22if'  to  ^be  throne  without  opposition,  but  the  accession 
of  a  prince  who  had  scarcely  emerged  fix>m  'boyhood 
opened  a  prospect  to  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  any 
momentary  weakness  of  Macedonia  and  her  allies.      It 

CauMs  of   iiras,  according  to  Polybios,  the  restless  rapacity  of  the 

the  Social     __ 

War.  iEtoUans  which  seized  on  so  fiivourable  an  opportunity 
for  the  ravages  which  led  to  the  struggle  known  as  the 
Social  War.'  As  we  now  have  the  direct  narrative  of 
Polybios,  and  no  longer  his  mere  introductory  sketch,  we 
know  far  more  of  the  details  of  this  war  than  of  that 
which  ended  at  Sellasia.  But  its  inherent  interest  is  &r 
less.  It  has  none  of  the  heroic  charm  which  attaches  to  the 
names  of  Lydiadas  and  KleomenSs ;  and  the  Achaian  League 
itself  no  longer  acts  the  primary  part  It  will  be  enough  for 
our  purpose  here,  as  throughout  the  }iistory,  to  run  hastily 
over  the  purely  military  events,  stopping  only  to  comment 
on  points  which  either  illustrate  Federal  politics  or  throw 
light  on  the  characters  of  the  great  Federal  politicians. 

>  'O  (TvfMMXM^s  Wac/aos.     (Pol.  iv.  13.)    The  War  of  the  Leagues,  or 
rather  of  the  Confoderaeies,  might  perhaps  better  express  the  meaning. 
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§  1.    The  Social  War. 
B.C.  221—217. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  iEtolian  poBsessions  chap.yih. 
in  Peloponndsos   had    fallen    into   the   hands,   first    ofTimozenos 
Eleomen^s,  and  then  of  the  Achaians  or  their  Maoe-  of  Achaia, 
donian  protector.    The  iEtolians  however  still  retained  ^^^  ^^^~ 
the  smaller  city  of  Phigaleia,  lying  on  the  confines  of  Phipleia 
Arkadia^   MessSn^   and  EUs.     The  town  stood  to  the  ^tolians.^ 
^tolian  League  iq  that  doubtful  relation  in  which  we  find 
so  many  of  its  outlying  possessions ;  its  inhabitants  bore 
the  name  of  citizens,^  but  their  condition  probably  ap- 
proached nearer  to  that  of  subjects,  or,  at  best,  of  depen- 
dent allies.    Phigaleia  could  not  have  been  yaluable  to 
^tolia  in  any  way  but  as  a  military  post ;  it  was  held  by 
an  iEtolian  Governor,*  and  therefore  doubtless  by  an 
iEStolian  garrison  also.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Philip,  Dori- 
Dorimachos,  the  iStolian  commander  at  Phigaleia^  began  ^^aTre 
to  be  guilty  of  various  acts  of  plunder  on  the  neighbouring  ^  ^Iji* 
and  friendly  territory  of  Messto&    A  strange  diplomatic 
quarrel  followed/  which  led  to  the  most  bitter  hatred  on 
the  part  of  Dorimachos  towards  those  whom  he  had  in-  , 
jured     In  conjunction  with  a  kinsman  and  kindred  spirit 
named  Skopas,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  iEtolian 

^  PoL  iy.  8.  *En^yxaKc  Zk  r6r€  WfAXoKtrtvofUmi  rots  Ah«9\o7s,  But  we 
soon  afterwords  (iv.  79)  find  the  Phigaleians  dissatisfied  with  the  j£tolian 
connexion,  which  there  is  called  irv/^iax^a. 

*  Dorimachos  was  |sent,  according  to  Polybios  (iy.  8),  xAy^  itikv  wapa^v- 

lx«v  rmy  iy  TltTsjoiroyy^ir^  ftporfyuirwy.     Brandstater  (842)  asks,  with  some 
simplicity,  "War  das  etwas  so  Schlimmes  V*    There  is  something  really 
amusing  in  this  writer's  half  apologies  for  his  clients. 
3  Sec  Pol.  iv.  i  and,  more  briefly,  Thirl  wall,  viii.  233. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  General  ArisMo,^  but  withoat  any  sort  of  authority  from 
either  the  Popular  Assembly  or  the  Senate,'  he  planned  a 
series  of  incursions  which  amounted,  as  Polybios  expresses 
it^  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Mess^n^,  Achaia,  Epeiros, 
Extensive  Akamania,  and  Macedonia^  all  at  once."    Various  acts 
uf  the        of  aggression  on  all  these  states  followed ;  among  other 
.Etohana.    f\^j^g^  ^  fo^  named  Elarion,  in  the  territory  of  Megalo- 
polis^ was  seized  upon,  but  the  iEtolians  were  soon  driven 
out  by  the  Achaian  General  Timoxenos,  with  the  help  of 
Taurion,   the  Macedonian  commander  at   Corinth.    An 
iEtolian  army  also  passed  through  the  western  cantons  of 
the  old  Achaia ;  its  leaders  indeed  disclaimed  all  hostile 
intentions,  but  their  followers  passed  on  to  Phigaleia, 
plundering  as  they  went,  and  from  Phigaleia  they  began 
the  devastation  of  Mess^nd  in  good  earnest. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  brings  forward  one  or 
two  points  of  political  interest^  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  in  my  general  description  of  the  Achaian  Con- 
May,  stitution.  The  iEtolians  chose  for  the  time  of  their 
inroad  the  season  when  the  Achaian  official  year  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  when  Achaia,  in  short,  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  Presidential  election.  Timoxenos,  the  General 
actually  in  office,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Aratos, 
and  apparently  no  opposition  was  expected  to  the  election, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  of  Aratos  himself  as  his 

^  Aristdn  had  some  bodily  infirmity  {hd  rivat  (rufueriKhi  cMcrc/or)  which 
discxualified  him  from  service ;  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Dorimachos  and 
Skopas ;  practically  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Dorimachos. 
Pol.  iv.  5. 

*  Pol.  u.  s.  Korti  Koiy6y  /a^  ovk  M\fM  iropajroXcTr  roi^s  AirwXo^s,  k.t.A. 
oifrt  Koiyijy  r&v  AItwXmv  TposBt^ofi^pai  <rvyoBoy  oiir^  rois  dmaicAifrow  ovfifiera- 
B6vt€%  k.t.A. 

*  Pol.  u.  s.  KarA  tAj  a^£v  6pfiAs  koI  Kplvtis  liiuXa$6vTts  ii,ua  MtctngyloUt 
'HireifHirais,  'AxaioTs,  'Alcapyatri,  MouctSiiri,  ir6K€fioy  i^ifytyieay.  Of  course 
this  does  not  imply,  but  excludes,  any  formal  declaration  of  war  by  -fitoli* 
against  all  those  powers. 
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successor.^    Still  the  iEtoIians  knew'  that  eren  bo  slight  chap. vm. 
a  change  would  cause  some  additional  weakness  in  the  invasion 
Qovemment,  and  that  the  holding  of  the  regular  Spring  p^^^  ^ 
Assembly  for  the  election  would  draw  away  most  of  the  Ej^Jtion 
leading  men  from  the  defence  of  their  homes.     At  this 
moment  the  iEtolians  marched,  plundering  as  they  went, 
through  the  cantons  of  Patrai,  Pharai,  and  Dym&     He  Aratos 
Assembly  met ;  Aratos  was  elected  General  for  the  next  b.c.  220- 
year,  but  he  would  not»  by  Achaian  Law,  immediately  ^^^' 
enter  upon  his  office.    The  Assembly  also  decreed  that 
help  should  be  sent  to  Mess6n6,  that  the  existing  General 
should  summon  the  whole  military  force  of  the  nation 
in  arms,  and  that  the  body  thus  gathered  together  should 
be  invested  with  the  ordinary  powers    of   the  regular 
Assembly.'    Timoxetfos  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any 
important  business,  whether  civil  or  military,  just  before 

*  Polybioe'  (iv.  6)  words  are,  iy  f  \otir6s  ^v  Tifio^ty^  /uiv  6\iyoi  tri  xp^^'os 
riis  <lpx^f,  '^Aparos  8i  KaOl(rraTo  fi^y  tls  r6v  iyiavr^y  r6y  itci6yra  arrparriy^s 
^6  rSy  'Axaiay,  oihr»  8i  I'ficAAc  ri^y  apxi^y  Htiy.  These  words,  by  them- 
selves, would  most  naturally  imply  that  Aratos  was  already  actually  General - 
Elect.  But,  directly  after  (c.  7),  if  KoB^KOvtra  ix  rSy  y6ft»y  trdyoBos — that 
is,  surely,  the  regular  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  b.c.  220 — comes  together. 
At  this  Meeting  the  injured  cantons  complain  of  the  iEtolian  aggression  ; 
the  inroad  therefore  must  have  been  before  the  actual  day  of  meeting. 
After  the  Meeting,  Timoxenos  is  still  actually  in  office,  though  Aratos  is 
known  to  be  his  successor.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  Aratos  was 
formally  elected  at  the  Meeting  mentioned  in  c.  7,  and  that  the  words  of 
Polybios  in  c.  6,  only  imply  that  his  election  was,  before  the  Meeting,  an 
understood  thing,  to  which  no  opposition  would  be  made.  He  was  then, 
at  the  time  described  in  c.  6,  not  General-Elect,  but  what,  some  people 
would  call  General-Designate. 

So  in  the  American  Presidential  interregnum  there  are  two  stages. 
There  is  first  the  interval  between  the  election  of  electors  (which  practi- 
cally determines  the  election  of  the  President)  and  the  formal  election  of 
the  President  himself ;  there  is  secondly  the  interval  between  the  formal 
election  of  the  President,  and  his  actual  '*  Inauguration.*' 

'  That  the  iEtolians  really  had  an  eye  to  all  this,  is  manifestly  implied 
in  the  words  of  Polybios  (ir.  6),  irapan^fr^<rturrts  rby  KcupSy, 

'  Pol.  ir.  7.  See  above,  p.  275.  The  small  attendance  at  the  regular 
Meeting  may  be  understood,  if  no  opposition  was  to  be  offered  to  the 
election  of  the  General. 
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CHAP. Till,  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.'  Moreover  he  distrasted 
the  military  efficiency  of  his  countrymen ;  their  defeats 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Eleomenic  War,  and  the  habit 
of  looking  for  Macedonian  help  which  had  grown  upon 
them  daring  its  later  years,  had  greatly  relaxed  the 
coorage  and  discipline  of  the  nation.*  Timoxenos  there- 
fore delayed  carrying  out  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly. 
Aratos,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  seiwd 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  military  enthusiasm.  He  who  had 
been  the  quench-<oal  to  the  warlike  ardour  of  Lydiadas 
and  Aristomachos  now  began  to  complain  of  the  delays 
and  lack  of  energy  of  Timoxenos.'  He  felt  sure  that 
nothing  effectual  could  be  done  till  the  reins  of  power 
ArfttoB  were  again  in  his  own  hands.  He  at  last  actually  pre- 
office  railed  on  Timoxenos  to  give  up  to  him  the  seal,  the 
leg2^time.  ^^^^S®  ^^  ^^^  Presidential  office,  five  days  before  the  l^al 
time.^  Aratos  at  once  issued  his  summons  to  the  seyeral 
cities ;'  the  militaiy  Assembly  met  under  arms  at  M^alo- 

^  PoL  iv.  7.  *0<ror  o(hw  Xjfyoi^s  rj^i  dpxns.  In  the  American  WaF, 
in  the  year  1777,  we  find  the  operations  of  part  of  the  American  force 
hampered  by  a  cause  which,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  reminds  one  of 
this  affair  of  Timoxenos  and  Aratos. 

"The  usual  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  serrice  of  the  militia,  was  at 
this  time  very  much  increased,  by  an  event  by  no  means  common.  The 
time  for  which  the  goremor  [of  New  Jersey]  was  elected  had  expired,  and 
no  new  election  had  been  made.  The  late  executive,  therefore,  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  take  any  measures  as  an  executive,  and  had 
not  General  Dickinson  ventured  to  order  out  the  militia  by  his  own 
authority,  they  could  not  have  been  put  in  motion."  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  iiL  206. 

*  PoL  U.8.  *A^  8^  roii'Axouois  iatiffr&w  9ul  rd  pa06f»ms  adroOt  iaxtic^pat 
Kord  r6  wofAp  ir^X  Ti)y  ^¥  rots  twKoa  yufureurleaff  jct.X.     So  Pint.  Ar.  47. 

i}vc0Ta\Jc^rcs  iw  dpyi^  iroAXp  jcol  dro^lf  81^70^. 

*  Pol.  U.8.  2xcT\k((i#r  Kol  irapo^wSfifvos  M  if  r6Kfip  rtip  AirwkSp 
evfutUirfpor  ^XP^^  ^^<'  npiiyiiaffw.  The  cUXor^i^ri|s  spoken  of  directly 
after  means  hostility  to  the  ^tolians,  not  to  Timoxenos.  See  Lucas, 
p.  98,  note. 

*  Pol.  U.B.     So  Plut.  Ar.  47.     See  above,  p.  299. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     n^s  rdf  rr^Xui  l^/Mnfrc— This  is  the  usual  formula. 
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polisy  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  been  the  chap-vih. 
r^olar  Assembly   at  Aigion/      It    received    Measdnian  Military 
Ambassadors  who  asked  for  the  admission  of  their  city  to  ^t  m^-^ 
the  Qrand  Alliance/   The  Achaian  Government'  answered  ^^^^^ 
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that  the  Achaians  conld  not  admit  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy,  bat 
that  they  would  themselves  help  them  on  the  deliveiy 
of  hostages  to  be  kept  at  Sparta.     The  campaign  which  Disgrace- 
foUowed  displayed,  on  the  part  of  Aratos,  something  which  pai^^f 
even  Polybios  can  only  describe  as  the  height  of  folly/  ^^^^' 
He  was  not  only  beaten  in  the  field  as  usual,  but  he  had 
the  incredible  folly  to  send  away  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  altogether  oui^neralled. 
He  underwent  a  defeat  at  Kaphyai,  which  was  almost  as  His  de- 
destructive  as  any  which  he  had  undergone  at  the  hands  Kaphyai. 
of  Eleomente.      The  ^tolians  traversed  Peloponnteos 
without  opposition,  and  at  laat  returned  home  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus.* 

^  Polybios  caUa  them  w\ii$os  (ir.  9)  and  6x^*  (i^*  7),  just  like  the 
ngular  Assembly. 

*  PoL  iT.  9.  See  abore,  p.  500.  Dromann  (p.  464)  mistakes  this  for  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Achaian  League.  For  that  purpose  the 
word  used  would  hare  been  voXirf  la  or  irv/uiroXiTcia,  not  av/tfMxttL 

'  PbL  !▼.  9.  Oi  wpMffrSrn  rm¥  'Axom^t  that  is,  the  hifuovpyol.  The 
proposal  for  the  Mess^an  alliance  being  contrary  to  treaty,  the  ^n/uovp- 
y<U  would  not  put  it  to  the  Tote  ;  but  the  promise  of  Achaian  help  must 
haye  required  a  rote  of  the  Meeting. 

4  PoL  iv.  11.  oi  M  Tt^y  Ax<uSv  ijytfiSrts  [he.  tries  to  yeil  the  real  culprit 
by  the  plural  form]  otrot  kukSs  ixH^^"'^^  '''^^^  irpdyfuuriy  tSffff  ihrcp/3oAi)v 
difoias  fnii  KcrroX.iirtaf, 

'  PoL  iy.  13.  Korct  r6y  IffBfi^y  hrofictarro  n)y  dir^XiNrir.  So  Schom 
(142),  "  Eehrten  nach  Verheerung  der  Gegend  yon  Sicyon  durch  den 
Isthmus  nach  Hauae  zuriick,"  and  Thirlwall  (yiii.  288),  "Returned  home 
by  the  Isthmus."  Lucas  (p.  108)  seems  to  take  the  words  ^iroctitrorro 
r^r  dwikwrty  in  the  sense  of  **  disbanded  "  or  **  separated  ** — *'  gingen  auf 
dem  Isthmus  auseinander."  He  adds,  "wo  also  fiir  sie,  etwa  in  Megara, 
freundliches  Gebiet  sein  mussto.'*  But  Megara  was  now  (see  aboye,  p.  479) 
part  of  the  BoDotian  Confederation,  therefore  part  of  the  Macedonian  Con- 
federacy. Also  the  Isthmus  would  be  in  any  case  a  strange  place  to 
disband,  with  a  Macedonian  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  the  hostile  territory 
of  Boeotia  to  be  passed  through. 
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CHAP.  Till.      An  Achaian  Assembly  was  held  a  few  days  after  the 
Acoiisatlon  departure  of  the  iEtolians.     The  national  feeling  was 
fence  of      strong  against  Aratos.     He  had  displayed  unusual  zeal 
A^^       for  action ;    he    had  seized  on  office  prematurely  and 
AMembly.  illegally ;  and  his  haste  had  led  only  to  greater  national 
ignominy,  and  to  the  display  of  greater  military  incapacity, 
than  ever.     His  political  adversaries  strongly  pressed  all 
the  disgraceful  points  of  the  campaign,  in  accusations  of 
which  Polybios  has  presenred  to  us  the  heads/    One 
would  be  still  more  anxious  to  read  the  answer  of  Aratos. 
For  answer  he  did,  and  with  wonderful  effect.    Helpless 
as  he  had  been  on  the  battle-field  of  Kaphyai,  in  the 
parliamentary  campaign  of  Aigion  he  was  irresistible.    We 
gather  from  Polybios  that  he  denied  some  of  the  charges^ 
asked  indulgence  upon  others,  and  was  eloquent  about  his 
old  exploits.    Anyhow  he  contriyed,  as  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  his  own 
favour.     He  succeeded  in  diverting  the  public  indignation 
from  himself  to  his  accusers,  and  he  again  found  himself 
directing  the  counsels  of  the  League  with  all  his  old 
influence.' 
Totes  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  passed  a  series  of 

Achaian  decrees  for  the  conduct  of  the  war."  The  General  was  to 
gather  a  fresh  army,  and  to  concert  measures  with  the 
Qovemments  of  Lacedsemon  and  Mess^n^  for  the  common 
defence  against  the  iEtolians.  Ambassadors  were  also 
sent  to  aU  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance/  at  once 
asking  for  help  and  proposing  the  admission  of  MessSnS 
into  the  Confederacy.     An  iEtolian  Assembly  was  held 

1  PoL  iv.  14. 

*  Pol.  ll.a.     U9pl  T&¥  k^t  dxcarra  fiov\96ttr0€u  kotA  n}v  'Apdrov  ywti/aiif. 
Schom  (p.  142)  might  have  spared  the  remark,  **  Wie  anders  wiirde  sein 
Loos  ausgefallen  sein,  wemi  er  ein  Athener  gewesen  ware !  *' — at  least  if  it  is . 
meant  as  a  censure  upon  Athens.     Snrely  Athenian  confidence  in  Nikias 
and  PhdkiOn  was  well  nigh  as  blind  as  Achaian  confidence  in  Aratos. 

»  Pol.  iv.  16.  *  See  above,  p.  499. 
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about  the  same  time,  and  it  passed  a  decree  which^  on  first  chap.yiu. 
hearing,  sounds  incredibly  strange  and  contradictory/  The  and 
^tolians,  allies  of  the  Achaians,  allies  of  the  Mess^nians,  aJ^-^ 
Toted  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  Mes-  ^^®'' 
s^nians^  and  everybody  else,  the  Achaians  included,  unless 
the  Achaians  admitted  the  Messdnians  into  their  alliance. 
This  last  course  they  would  look  upon  as  a  cagm  belli. 
Such  a  decree^  in  its  naked  form,  seems  so  preposterous 
that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing behind,  which  our  Achaian  informants  have  not  told 
us.     The  terms  of  alliance  between  iEtolia  and  Mess§n6 
may  well  have  contained  some  provision  which  would  be 
infringed  by  an  alliance  between  MessSnd  and  Achaia. 
The  alliance  between  iEtolia  and  Achaia  was  of  course  an  Probable 
equal  alliance,  a  partnership  on  equal  terms  between  two  tion  of  the 
great  Confederations  of  nearly  equal  power.    As  allies  on  y^.^^ 
such  terms,  ^Etolia  and  Achaia  had,  in  better  days,  appeared 
side  by  side  as  the  defenders  of  Greece  against  barbarian 
inroads.    But  we  may  doubt  whether  an  alliance  between  Relations 
^tolia  and  Messdn^  was  an  alliance  on  perfectly  equal  ^toiia  and 
terms.    Mess^nd  was  not  annexed ;  it  did  not  become  part  ^®"**^*- 
of  the  ^tolian  League ; '  it  retained  a  perfectly  distinct 
Government  of  its  own.'    But  all  this  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  state  of  practical,  and  even  formal,  dependence. 

1  Pol.  iy.  15.  Up&yfM  wdyrwy  dXoytharov.  Lucas  (p.  104)  seems  to 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  it. 

*  The  word  used  to  express  the  conneidon  between  ^tolia  and  Messend 
is  always  <rv/i/tax/a,  not  avfuroMrtia.  Neither  of  thei»e  words  implies  any- 
thing as  to  the  terms  of  union,  but  each  implies  a  union  of  a  different 
kind.  Ivfifiaxoi  may  be  either  equal  or  dependent  allies  ;  (rvfiiroAlrcu  may 
be  either  really  equal  citizens  or  eivea  sine  suffragio.  But  a^fiftaxoi  are 
always  mere  allies  of  some  kind ;  ffv/iiro/Cirai  are  always  actual  citizens 
of  some  kind.  'Xvfifiaxia  is  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  mere  Confederacyf 
avf£wo\iT€ta  is  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  OonfedercUion, 

*  The  Mess^nian  Goremment  at  this  time  was  oligarchic  (Pol.  iv.  32) ; 
the  chief  magistrates  bore  the  Spartan  title  of  Ephor  (Pol.  iv.  4). 
Polybios  applies  the  term  avwapx^  to  their  meetings,  as  to  those  of  the 
Achaian  ZTifuovpyoi     See  above,  p.  2^2. 

L   L 
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CHAP,  y I II.  MeBsSnft  may  well  have  stood  to  iEtolia  in  much  the  same 
relation  in  which  Chios  and  Mityl^n^  had  once  stood  to 
Athens.*  Had  Sparta^  even  when  Sparta  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Athens,  interfered,  either  in  a  friendly  or  in  a 
hostile  way,  in  Chian  or  Mityl^naian  affairs,  such  inter- 
ference would  certainly  have  been  looked  upon  by  Atiiens 
as  a  breach  of  friendship  and  alliance  on  the  part  of  Sparta. 
If  the  present  case  was  at  all  similar,  we  can  understand 
the  otherwise  unintelligible  Tote  of  the  iEtolian  Congress. 
Their  motive  was  doubtless  what  Polybios  tells  us ;  they 
wished  to  isolate  the  seyeral  Peloponnesian  states,  in 
order  that  each,  when  isolated,  might  be  the  better  ex- 
posed to  their  rapacity.  But  nations  and  governments 
do  not  commonly  avow  such  motives,  however  commonly 
they  may  act  upon  them.  The  iEtolians  may  have  been 
robbers  and  pirates,  but  they  were  not  fools  or  madmen ; 
their  Federal  Assembly  would  hardly  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution utterly  repugnant  not  only  to  International  Law, 
but  to  common  sense.  The  received  policy  of  iEtolia  waa 
not  so  much  to  do  acts  of  avowed  injustice  by  the  national 
authority  as  to  connive  at  gross  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  individual  officers.  The  doings  of  Dorimachos  and 
Skopas  at  this  very  time  had  all  been  done  without  any 
commission  from  the  iEtolian  Senate  or  Assembly.  Those 
bodies  might  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
or  even,  as  the  words  of  the  resolution  may  perhaps  imply, 
gravely  to  condemn  it.  The  historian  tells  us,  doubtless 
with  great  truth,  that  the  iEtolians  rejected  all  demands 
for  reparation,  and  rejected  them  with  mockeiy.'  But 
such  mockery  may  well  have  taken  a  diplomatic  form. 


^  See  above,  p.  25. 

'  Pol.  iv.  16.  O^d*  dvo^Mylas  lr<  Kcprri^low  [A2r«A.ol]  rot^s  iyttoKoSyrut, 
AWh  Ka\  irposcxAciJaC'"'  ^  ''^^  aihods  4s  JiiKaio9o<rias  irpoicaAoTro  ir«p»  rmr 
ytyoy6roifv  ^  /rat  m)  Ala  rQv  fif\K6vTf0v.  Is  th(^  invocation  of  Zeus  a  flourish 
of  the  .litoUans  or  of  th«  historian  himself? 
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No  mockery  could  be  more  bitter  than  a  graye  answer  that  chap,  yiii, 
the  Federal  Govemment  of  iEtolia  was  guiltless  of  inroads 
on  Achaia  or  Mess6n6 ;  that,  if  iEtolian  citizens  had  mis- 
conducted themselyes — say,  by  plundering  Mess^nian  lands 
or  by  defeating  the  Achaian  General  at  Kaphyai — such 
^tolian  wrong-doers,  while  on  Achaian  or  Mess^nian  ter- 
ritory, were  subject  to  Achaian  or  Mess^nian  law.  An 
^tolian  Assembly,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  when  it  heard 
of  the  application  of  Mess6n6  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Achaio-Macedonian  Alliance,  might  well  Tote  any  such 
admission  to  be  a  breach  of  friendly  relations  with  iEtolia, 
In  all  this  there  would  be  not  a  little  solemn  and  trans- 
parent hypocrisy.  But  it  is  with  such  solemn  and  trans* 
parent  hypocrisy  that  international  disputes  are  most 
commonly  carried  on,  very  seldom  with  the  monstrous  and 
irrational  impudence  which  the  words  of  the  ^tolian 
resolution  seem  at  first  sight  to  imply. 

The  Achaian  Embassies  to  King  Philip  and  to  the  Achaian 
Epeirot  League  were  so  far  successful  that  both  those  to^Mace-^ 
powers  gave  their  consent  to  the  admission  of  Mess^nd  ^^^?'  *°^ 
into  the  alliance.^    But  neither  Epeiros  nor  Macedonia  as 
yet  sent  any  succours.    All  Greece,  we  are  told,  was  so 
fomiliar  with  the  evil  deeds  of  the  iEtolians  that  they  did 
not  excite  any  particular  emotion.    Both  the  Eang  and 
the  League  refused  for  the  present  to  declare  war.'    The 

1  Pol.  ir.  16.  Ol  8*  'Hirci/M?Ta<  xol  ^iKiinros  6  fieurtXwds  dKo^frtarrtf  r£y 
irp€<r$4t»r  ro^s  ft^v  Mtfftrrirlovs  c2f  rijv  avfiftaxioo'  wposiXafiov,  That  is,  they 
gave  their  consent  to  their  admission  ;  they  could  not  admit  them  of  their 
own  act,  any  more  than  their  Achaians  conld.  Their  formal  admission 
wonld  take  place  at  the  general  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  of  which 
we  shall  presently  hear. 

t  PoL  TI.S.  'Eirl  8^  rots  ihr6  r«r  KlmKSw  W€wpayfi4yois  wapavTUa  ftir 
ilTordUenitray,  oi)  fiiiy  hrl  irAcTav  iSadfuurtty  8<&  r6  /ii^ihy  wap6j^^oy  rwy 
9i0i<r/A4ymy  94  ri  ireira(T}ic^yai  roi^s  AlrwXoiit.  HUrtp  oi}8*  «ipyl<r$7iiray 
M  ftKetoy,  iW*  i^ri^iifayTO  r^y  tlpii/lyriy  ifytiy  wp6s  cvdro6s'  ovrus  i) 
trw^x^s  HiKia  nrvyyytiftus  rvyx^^i  fAaWov  riis  <nta»iov  ^aX  TapaB6^ov 
fronipias. 

L  L  2 
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CHAP.  Till.  JStoliana  therefore    continued  their  career  of  iniqnUy. 
^toiian     They  procured  Skerdilaidos  the  Illyrian  and  D^m^trioB  of 
in  Peio-     Pharos  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponn^sos,  while  three 
ponndsoe.    ^^ij^n    leaders,    Dorimachos,    Skopas,    and    Agelaos^* 
pressed  qn  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula.    They  carried 
with  them  ^tolian  troops  in  yast  numbers ;  it  was  in  fact 
an  inyasion  of  Achaia  by  the  whole  force  of  iStolia.'   Still 
there  was  no  avowed  national  action  ;  all  was  the  private 
piracy  of  particular  iEtolian  chiefe ;  it  was  Agelaos  who, 
of  his  own  authority,  made  an  alliance  with  Skerdilaidos ; 
it  was  Dorimachos  who^  of  his  own  authority,  besi^ed  and 
inBincerity  sacked  a  city  of  the  Achaian  League.     The  iEtolian 
^tolian     Government  knew  nothing  about  it;  the  iEtolian  Pk^ 
m^S™'     sident  sat  still  at  home,  wondering  what  all  his  country- 
men were  gone  after,  and  professing  that  he  at  least  had 
no  war  with  Achaia^  but  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world.* 
Polybios  argues  that  such  conduct  was  extremely  foolish  */ 
so  it  doubtless  was  on  the  principle  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy ;  but  it  really  was  little  more  than  a  stronger 
case  than  usual  of  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  men's 
eyes  by  diplomatic  insincerity.    Meanwhile  Dorimachos 
pressed  on.    He  was  invited  by  a  party'  in  Eynaitha,  that 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  same  Agelaos  of  Naupaktos  whom  we  shall  after- 
wards find  acting  in  a  more  honourable  character. 

*  Pol.  iv.  16.     JLuraBpolffoyrfS  TctyHrifitl  ro^s  A2r»Aoi)f  iy4fia\or  €ls  n^r 
'Axa^o*'  ficrd  r»r  *l\Xvpi£y, 

'  lb.  17.     *Api{rr»v  8*  6  rSw  AlrmKtty  trrparfgy^s,  od  wpos99toi&fMPQs  oMy 

'AxtuoTi  i2\\d  9iarripuy  n}r  tip^rny.  The  comment  of  Lucas  (p.  105)  is 
curious.  '^  Wenigstens  hatten  die  Aetoler  den  Erieg  gegen  die  Achaer 
nicht  cmgefomgen  imd  ihn  selbst  jetzt  nur  fur  den  Fall  erklart,  wenn  die 
Bundesgenossenschaft  mit  den  Messeniem  eingegangen  wiirde.  Befaaup- 
tete  ihr  Strategos,  doch  wohl  offentlich,  nur  in  dissem  Sinne,  das  die 
Aetoler  Frieden  gegen  die  Achaer  hielten." 

*  lb.  Eihidts  Koi  wcuiucdy  frpSiyfJM  rouiy. 

*  lb.  16.     Uparrofi^yris  adrois  rvjs  rSy  KvytuBiwy  ir6\t»s.     It  is  dear 
however  from  the  narrative  which  follows  that  the  ^tolian  faction 
only  a  small  party  in  the  city. 
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turbulent  Arkadian  city  whoBe  internal  dissensions  hayecnAP.yin. 
been  already  mentioned.^    We  left  Kynaitha  an  Achaian  Affairs  of 
city,  occupied  by  a  Federal  garrison.    The  ruling  party 
were  well  affected  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the 
exiles  professed  anxiety  to  return  home  and  dwell  peace- 
ably as  citizens  of  the  Achaian  League.     With  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,'  the  exiles  were  readmitted. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  garrison  was  withdrawn ; 
it  had  been  a  necessary  precaution  in  days  of  dissension ; 
it  was  no  longer  needed  now  that  Kynaittia  was  again  an 
united  commonwealth.     Some  of  the  exiles  were  leading  Return 
citizens,   who  had  in  former   times    held  the  office   ofnaithaian 
Polemarch."     The  reconciliation  was  in  appearance  so       ®** 
perfect  that  the  exiled  Polemarchs  were  restored  to  their 
office.     But  the  confidence  both  of  the  Kynaithaians  and 
of  the  Federal  Qoyemment  was  infamously  abused.    The  Kynaitha 
office  of  Polemarch  inyolyed  the  care  of  the  city-gates ;  to  Dori- 
the  restored  Polemarchs  slew  their  colleagues,  and  opened  ™*^  °*' 
the  gates  to  Dorimachos.      They  gained  little  by  their  Homble 
perfidy  ;  the  iEtolians  plundered,  slew,  and  eyen  tortured*  KynaitUa 
all  parties  without  distinction  ;  they  then  offered  the  town  ^toliana. 
to  their  Eleian  friends,  who  prudently  declined  it ;  next, 
they  left  it  in  the  hands  of  an  iEtolian  garrison ;  finally, 
on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Macedonian  succours,  the 


^  See  above,  p.  408. 

'  Pol.  iv.  17.  OS  Kiar4xoyr«s  rtfy  ir^Aiy  hrp4<rfi^vo¥  [on  this  word  see 
above,    p.  448]  ttp^t  rd  rSv  'AxauSv  %Ovos,   $ov\6fi€yoi  fiwrd  t^$  ixtlywy 

trpUriw  dfi^>or4povs  fdi^oifo-fiv,  K,r.\, 

*  From  the  description  given  of  their  duties,  one  may  doubt  whether 
the  Polemarchs  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  Kynaitha.  The  Athenian 
Polemarch,  it  may  be  remembered,  completely  changed  his  functions  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  Democracy. 

*  PoL  iv.  18.  *Zffrp4fikmaw  84  woXXo^s  r&y  KwaiB4w,  off  i^tffrriffay 
^X'O'  ic€icpvfAfi4wov  Bid^opoy  If  KoroffK^^acrfut  ^  d\\o  ri  r£y  rKtloroi  d^ivy. 
On  this  excess  of  cruelty,  so  unusual  in  Grecian  warfare,  I  have  made 
some  remarks  in  my  second  Chapter,  p.  57. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  garrison   burued    the    city    and    departed.      Meanwhile 

Unsuc-      DorimaehoB  continued  his  devafltations.    He  summoned 

attempt  on  Kleit6r  to  revolt  from  the  Achaian  League^  and  to  become 

Kleitdr.      ^^  jjiy  ^f  ^tolia.*    But  here  the  citizens  gallantly  resisted. 

Aratos,  all  this  time,  remembering,  doubtless  his  unlucky 

rashness  earlier  in  the  year,  did  nothing  at  alL    The 

wEtolians  again  returned  home  undisturbed  ;  but  Taurion 

won  over  the  faithless   D6m6trios   to   the  Macedonian 

interest,  and  the  Pharian's  share  in  the  campaign  ended 

with  a  devastation  of  the  coast  of  .^tolia 

PhUip  at        The  young  Eang  of  Macedonia  had  by  this  time  made 

Corinth,     ^p  j^g  mind  to  assist  his  allies  in  earnest    £[e  marched 

with  an  army  to  Corinth — now  his  own  city — ^but  he  came 

too  late ;  the  iEtolians  were  afaready  gone.     He  then  sent 

letters  summoning  a  general  Congress  of  aU  the  Allies  at 

Corinth,  and  he  meanwhile  advanced  into  Peloponn&sos 

as  far  as  Tegea,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  affairs  of 

Affairs  of  Lacedaemou.     We  here  sadly  feel  our  want  of  a  Spartan 

^^^'^^o     historian,  or  at  least  of  one  not  writing  wholly  in  the 

220.  Achaian  interest.     During  the  Kleomenic  War,  Plutarch's 

Life  of  the  Spartan  King  gives  us  at  least  an  echo  of  the 

reports  on  the  Spartan  side;  but  now  we  hare  to  trust 

wholly  to  Polybios.     In   his  view,   Antigonos   and  the 

Achaians  had  been  the  greatest  of  benefactors  to  Sparta ; 

they  had  freed  her  from  a  Tyrant,  and  had  restored  to  her 

her  ancient  constitution  and  laws.'    Sparta  was  bound  to 

the  Macedonian  Alliance  by  every  tie  of  thankfulness,  and 

*  Pol.  iv.  19.  'Airotrrrfyroj  r«r*Axcu«v  cUpuaBat  rifr  irp^y  axhods  cwfi- 
ftax^ai^.  Tliis  sounds  as  if  the  Eleitorians  were  offered  mere  alliance,  and 
not  incorporation  on  any  terms.     But  see  above,  p.  507,  note  1. 

*  Pol.  iv.  16.  Ol  Aaicc8ai/MJviot,  Tpos^rots  fiky  ^\€v$€pwfi4pot  V  'Ajrrty6pov 
Kol  Bid  rrfs  rSv  'Axcuay  ^iXortftias,  dptlKoyrts  9^  Maicc8<(<ri  ira2  ^tXhnr^ 
fiifJiiy  i^Tfyaanioy  rpdrrruy.  He  repeats  the  words  rpos^>^»s  ^X^vB^pmfUwoi 
8i*  *AvTiy6yov  in  c.  22,  and  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  speech  of  Adei- 
niHutos,  we  rcail  of  robs  M.oucf96yas  €'itpy4ras  Koi  <rwr^pas. 
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ereiy  step  on  her  part  contraiy  to  Achaian  or  Macedonian  ohap.  txh. 
interests  was  a  sin  of  the  blackest  ingratitude.  Since  the 
departure  of  ELleomen^s,  the  throne  had  been  carefully 
kept  Tacant^^  a  fact  which  may  surely  be  taken  as  implying 
that  Sparta  still  looked  upon  him  as  her  lawful  King. 
£[Ieomen6s  was  not  a  Harold  or  a  Sebastian,  living  only  in 
the  fond  imagination  of  a  heart-sick  people ;  the  hero  of 
Sparta  still  lived,  dwelling  indeed  in  the  house  of  bondage, 
but  not  without  hope  of  being  one  day  restored  to  his 
home  and  kingdom.'  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  College  of  Ephors,  whose  opinions  are  described  as  being 
divided,  three  favouring  the  iEtolians  and  two  favouring 
the  Allies.'*  The  iEtolian  party  was  also  the  Kleomenic 
party,  not  assuredly  out  of  any  love  towards  iEtolia 
for  her  own  sake,  but  because  iEtolia  represented  oppo- 
sition to  Philip  and  the  Achaians.  In  this  divided  state  of 
things,  troops  were  sent  to  support  Aratos  in  his  unlucky 
campaign,  but  Polybios  implies  that  there  was  no  real 
intention  of  giving  the  Achaians  any  effective  help,^  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Lacedaemonians — that  is, 
doubtless^  the  majority  among  the  Ephors — ^with  con- 
cluding a  secret  treaty  with  the  uEtolians/  More  violent  DistarU 
measures  now  followed ;  Adeimantos,  one  of  the  philipp-  sparta. 
izing  Ephors,  was  murdered,  together  with  some  citizens 
of  his  party,  with  the  connivance — so  our  Achaian  histo- 
rian tells  us — of  his  colleagues  of  the  other  party .^    Other 

^  Pol.  iv.  22,  35.  The  later  passage  is  more  emphatic ;  iroAircv^/icyoi 
Kctrd  tA  vArpta  trx^Ji^v  ijdri  rpcTt  4piauToi^s  /nerd  nijy  KAco^yovf  licirT»0-iy, 
qW  iirfyAjiffoy  od94iroTt  fieuriK^is  Kcnwrniffau  r^  Jbruprris.  A  strange  tarn 
JB  given  to  the  fact  by  Paosanias  (ii.  9.  8);  AaK^Haifiirioi  SfTfityoi  l^toptiyoys 

*  Pol.  iy.  35.  O^x  l'^*"'^^  'u^  KXtOfjJvii  ical  r^y  irpAs  iic€7yoy  tlhfoiaof, 
4\Tl(oyrts  del  icol  vpoidoKlciy  Ix^^'^c'  "^^^  dKtlyov  irapovtritis  ifui  ira2  ffttrripias. 

»  lb.  22. 

*  lb.  9.  'E^ipuy  ica2  $€»pmy  fuiWoy  Ii  ffvfifndx'»y  llx"*'^**  rd^iv.  So 
e.  19,  oToxa^<^,aci'oi  rov  ioKtty  filyoy, 

»  lb.  16.  •  lb.  22. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  citizens  of  Macedonian  politics  fled  to  Philip,  who  gaTte 
audience  at  Tegea  both  to  them  and  to  an  Embassy  from 
the  de  /ado  Qoverament.^    The  enyoys  affirmed  that  the 
persons  who  had  been  killed  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
the   disturbance,   and  they  professed  their  own  full  in- 
tention to  discharge  towards  the  King  every  obligation 
of  faithful  allies.'     The  debate  which  followed  is  well 
Philip  sits  worthy  of  attention.     It  sets  Philip  before  us  in  a  light 
ment         personally    honourable,    but    it    shows    how    effectually 
Z^  ^h^       Aratos  had  done  his  evil  work.   The  Macedonian  King  sits 

spartan  ^ 

parties  at  in  one  Greek  city  to  decide  the  &te  of  another.  That  it 
^^^  rests  with  him  to  preserve  or  to  destroy  Sparta  no  one 
seems  to  doubt  Everything  is  made  to  depend  oa  the 
King^s  personal  sense  of  justice  and  expediency;  we  as  yet 
see  only  Philip  sober  and  are  not  introduced  to  Philip 
drunk,  but  we  see  that,  drunk  or  sober,  Philip  is  equally 
master  of  Peloponn^sos.  There  were  not  wanting  coun- 
sellors who  exhorted  him  to  make  an  example  of  Sparta^ 
such  as  his  great  predecessor  had  made  of  Thebes. 
No  reasonable  man  could  doubt  that  those  now  in 
power  at  Sparta  were  wholly  in  the  interest  of  ^tolia^ 
and  that  the  victims  of  the  late  disturbance  had  perished 
solely  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  Macedonia. 
Sparta  had  once  been  spared;  she  had  abused  the 
mercy  of  Antigonos;  her  day  of  grace  was  now  past, 
and  her  destruction  would  be  only  an  act  of  exemplary 
justice.  But  the  counsels  which  finally  prevailed  with 
the  young  King  were  of  a  milder  kind.  According 
to  Polybios,  Aratos  was  their  inspiring  spirit.'  This 
we  may  well  believe,  but  we  may  also  well  believe 
that  Philip,  young  and  as  yet  uncorrupted,  was  himself 

^  Pol.  iv.  28.  Ol  irpot(rr£r€s  rSv  AoK^cufAoyimv :  a  formula  applied  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors,  as  to  the  Achaian  dfifuovpyoL 

'  lb.  ndyra  8'  Oirio'xpovrrflu  Toi'ifa'uy  udrol  ry  ♦lAfinr^j  rd  KoHt  r^i^ 
4rttfifjLaxi<u'.  '  lb.  24. 
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disposed  to  take  the  more  generous  part.^   Aratos^  save  chjlp.  tiu. 

in  that  one  terrible  year  of  Secession,  had  never  been 

a  man  of  blood  or  an  advocate  of  violent  measures.    We  Declara- 

may  fairly  ascribe  to  him  the  answer  vf^hich  was  finally  phuip  in 

given  by  the  King,  one  which  forestalls  some  principles  of  g^^  ^^ 

international  right  which  modem  diplomatists  are  only 

just  beginning  to  understand     As  such,  it  does  him  the 

highest  honour.    But  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  had 

been  dictated  by  him  in  the  Assembly  at  Aigion,  as  a  free 

President  of  the  Achaian  League,  rather  than  suggested 

in  Philip's  council-chamber  at  Tegea  in  his  new  character 

of  Macedonian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     King  Philip 

was  made  to  answer  that  the  Lacedaemonian  Government 

had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  against  the  common  Alliance  ; 

that  he  accepted  their  professions  of  faithfulness  to  it,  and 

exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  same  mind ;   that  the 

internal  crimes  and  revolutions  of  any  allied  city  were 

matters  which  did  not  come  under  his  cognizance,  so  long 

as  the  city  itself  adhered  to  its  public  obligations.     He  Aratos* 

might  exhort  and  recommend  as  an  ally,  but  he  was  ^^^of 

entitled  to  ffo  no  further,  except  when  the  common  alii-  ^"^f-  , 

°  *  ,  national 

ance  was  violated,  and  then  only  in  concert  with  all  the  right. 
other  allies.'  Sounder  doctrines  were  never  put  forth  in 
any  age  ;  pity  that  their  accomplishment  depended  solely 
on  the  will  of  a  youth,  of  precocious  talents  indeed,  and 
who  had  as  yet  given  no  signs  of  any  but  generous  dispo- 
sitions, but  who  was  in  danger,  as  the  event  proved,  of 

1  So  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  243),  **  Philip  was  of  the  age  to  which 
popularity  is  most  attractire,  and  a  liberal  sentiment  most  congenial." 

*  Pol.  iv.  24.  'O  yitp  ^iKnrwos  rd  /ily  nat^  Viiaaf  rmw  trvft^idx^fy  '^s  wiro6s 
d8iin(Autra  KiBiiKtw  t^ffw  wh^  /i4xpt  Kiyov  Koi  yftafiftdr»y  ^pBovy  icol 
ovytwum/iaiytirBM*  tA  8i  wp6t  r^w  icoiM)y  dmficorra  <rv/u^X^^  ''«*^*  ^^ 
ft^va  SciF  Koirris  kvitrrpo^t  fcal  9iop6titr9t»s  rvyxdy^iv  ihr3  'wdyronf.  Philip 
and  Aratos  here  keep  the  jnst  mean  between  meddling  interference  in 
the  affiiirs  of  foreign  countries  and  the  ostentatious  selection  of  great 
public  criminalfi  as  special  objects  of  personal  honour. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  being  led  astray  by  the  corroptiiig  influence  of  onreBtrained 
power,  and  by  the  advice  and  example  of  some  of  the 
worst  counsellors  with  whom  any  prince  was  ever  cursed. 

Congress  Meanwhile  the  deputies  of  the  Allies  were  assembling 

War  at  Corinth.    King  Philip  presided  at  the  Congress ;  each 

J^^  member  of  the  Confederacy  set  forth  its  own  wrongs,  and 

B.C.  220»  y^^Y  was  agreed  upon  by  common  consent.  Juster  grounds 

Autumn. 

for  war  no  state  ever  had ;  every  one  of  the  allied  powers 

had  wrongs  to  complain  of,  any  one  of  which  would  be 

looked  upon  by  the  most  peacefully  disposed    modem 

nation  as  supplying  abundant  reason  for  appealing  to 

arms.    Achaia^  Epeiros,  Ph6kis,  Akamania,  Boeotia^  each 

had  to  tell  of  some  territory  ravaged,  some  venerated 

temple  despoiled ;  Philip  himself  had  as  good  a  grievance 

as  any  ;   a  Macedonian  ship  had  been  seiased  by  iBtolian 

pirates,  and  the  crew  sold  into  slavery.^  The  decree  passed 

Ch)enmg    by  the  Cougress  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.    The  Allies 

Soci  A      agreed  to  recover  whatever  territory  any  of  them  had  been 

Decree      deprived  of  by  the  enemy  since  the  death  of  King  D£m6- 

of  the       trios ;  to  set  free  all  cities  which  had  been  joined  to  the 

of  Corinth.  iEtoliau  League  against  their  will ;  ^  and  to  restore  to  the 

Amphiktyons  their  lawful  authority  over  the  Delphian 

^  PoL  iv.  6.  Ilcipon-cU  i^^w^fif^ay,  ol  waparvxiyrtt  irXol^  fiao'tXiK^  rSv  ix 
Meuceioviaf  irtpi  K69i^pa  tovt6  tc  tis  AlrttXlca^  Kcerayaylnrr^s  oK^mf^por,  rods 
re  yta/KK^povs  Ktd  roi^s  hrifidraSf  trdv  Hk  rodrois  r^r  yauy  iir^Bovro.  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viiL  234),  as  any  one  would,  translates  M^om-o,  ''sold.*' 
Schom  and  Helwing  pass  it  by.  Brandstater  (p.  845)  objects  to  this 
translation,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  Ardioirro  here  means  only 
"  released  on  the  payment  of  ransom  "  (Die  Seer&uber  .  .  .  geben  dann  in 
Aetolien  nur  gegen  lAisegtld  Schiff  ui\d  Mannsehafl  frti).  Be  it  so ;  the 
barbarity  would,  on  this  showing,  be  somewhat  less,  but  the  breach  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  would  be  just  the  same. 

'  lb.  25.  nopairAi}<r/«r  tk  kcDl  ro^%  ihr3  rwy  Ktup£y  iiyayKa4r/iiyovs 
dKovfflws  fitrix^^"  t^s  Alrm\£y  <rv/&iroAir€(as,  Bri  ^imras  ro^ovs 
dxoKQ/nurriffovfriy  tU  rck  wdrpta  xo^ir^fiara^  X^f"*  Ix^*^^  ^^  ir^Acif  r^ 
adr&y,  d^povpifrovf,  d^M>po\oyifTOvs,  iKtMpovs  6yras,  iroAir«/ius  Koi  i^/iois 
Xpvfi4yous  rots  warplois.     See  Thirlwall,  yiiL  232,  note. 
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temple,  which  the  iEiolians  had  usurped    But  the  Treaty  chap.  tiii. 
43till  needed  ratification  by  the  sovereign  Assemblies  of  the 
several  Federations  which  made  up  the  Alliance/    While 
Embassies  were  sent  round  to  obtain  their  assent,  Philip  Philip's 
wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  the-  iEtolians.     If  they  had  any  to  the 
real  defence  to  make,  let  them  send  and  make  it ;  but  -**o^*ns. 
he  and  his  allies  could  not  listen  to  any  excuses  of  the 
old  sort     It  would  no  longer  do,  when  ^tolian  fleets 
and  armies  were  ravaging  all  Greece,  to  say  that  it  was 
the  mere  act  of  private  men,  for  which  the  ^tolian 
Oovemment  was  not  responsible*    They  must  not  expect 
either  to  escape  by  means  of  such  transparent  sophistiy, 
or  to  throw  upon  the  Allies  the  odium  of  beginning  the 
war.     The  iEtolian  Gk)vemment,  in  answer,  proposed  a  shifts 
Conference  at   Rhion,  expecting  that   Philip  would  not  ^toihm 
come.    But  when  they  heard  that  he  was  really  on  the  Goven^- 

•^  "  ment. 

road,  they  sent  to  say  that  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Federal  Assembly."  The  ordinary  ^°??« 
electoral  meeting  of  that  body  took  place  shortly  after,  General, 
and  its  principal  act  was  to  elect  Skopas,  one  of  the  219. 
chief  wrong-doers,  to  the  place  of  General  of  the  League 
for  the  following  year.' 
The  deputies  from  the  Corinthian  Congress  meanwhile  Achaian 

Assemhl  v 

went  round  to  the  allied  powers  to  obtain  their  ratificar  (Autumn, 
tions  of  the  decree  against  the  iBtolians.     The  regular  ^^^j^^^^^^ 
Achaian  Assembly  was  now  held  at  Aigion;   Philip  ap- decree. 
peared  in  person  in  the  Senate,^  and  spoke  at  length. 

1  Pol.  iv.  26.  0/  onSytipot  irapaxpVM^  irpffffiwrAs  i^tnr4(rT€K\or  irp6s  ro^s 
avfifidxovs,  tya  trap  iKdtrrois  8id  rSr  iroWSy  iiruevp«ff04vTos  rov  BSyfusros 
iK<l>4pco(ri  irdyT€S  rots  Alr»\ois  r6v  dir6  r^s  X^P^  irSx^fMP. 

>  lb.  *Air/oT«iXay  [pi  rSv  PdrtoK&v  Apxovrti]  ypofifAoro^pov  Steura^ovifrts 
ds  od  Z^tftonai  irp6   r^s  r«Sr  AtruXSy  ffvvdiiov  9t*   ouirQv  oii!6\v  ^\p  rw 

Z\tOP  OlKOVOfUlV, 

»  lb.  27. 

*  lb.  26.  Upos*\B6»ros  irp6s  r^v  0ov\'ify.  Did  ho  not  address  the 
Assembly  also  ?  Or  was  this  one  of  those  Meetings  where  few  but  Senators 
attended  ?    See  above,  p.  807. 
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cBAF.  vnL  He  made,  as  he  deseired,  a  fayourabk  impreasiony  and  all 
the  honouTB  yoted  to  his  predecessor  were  renewed  to  him. 
The  Assembly  Rnanimously  ratified  the  decree,  and  pro- 
claimed general  licence  of  reprisab  against  ^tolia.' 
Philip  then  returned  to  Macedonia^  to  spend  the  winter  in 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year,  leaving 
behind  him  in  Greece  the  best  possible  expectations  from 

Behaviour  his  reign.*  Macedonia  and  Achaia^  the  two  most  important 
members  of  the  Alliance,  were  thus  zealous  in  the  com- 

Akar-        mon  cause.    Akamania  too,  though  the  most  exposed  of 

^^^  aU  to  iEtolian  rarages,  gave  in  her  adhesion  fiedthfully  and 
without  reserve.'  But  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Congress 

£peiru8,  were  not  equally  successful  everywhere.  The  Epeirot 
League  played  a  double  part.  The  Federal  Assembly 
ratified  the  decree,  and  voted  to  begin  hostilities  as  soon 
as  Philip  himself  should  begin  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  assured  —  secretly,  we  must  suppose — some 
iBtolian  Ambassadors  who  were  present,  that  it  was  their 
fiiU  purpose  to  remain  at  peace.  Of  the  Boeotian  and 
Phdkian  Leagues  we  hear  nothing.  It  has  been  aptly 
remarked  that  what  remained  of  independent  Ph6kis  was 
actually  surrounded  by  the  i£tolian  conquests,  and  that 
the  Boeotians,  like  the  Thessalians,  were  too  dependent  on 
Macedonia  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  matter/  At 
Mess^nd,  though  it  was  really  in  defence  of  Mesa^nian 

'  PoL  iy.  26.     T6  re  96yfia  irdvrts  iirttc^pwray  ical  r6ki^upw  ^vcnfpu^or 

*  Polybios,  when,  at  a  later  stage  of  his  history  (vii.  12),  he  records 
the  degeneracy  of  Philip,  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the  admiration 
which  he  excited  in  Greece  at  this  time ;  Ka06\ov  y€  iiiiif,  cl  Sc?  fuap^v 
ihr9pfioKiK6iT€poy  ^Iwtiy,  olK€t6raT*  Ay  otfueu  irtpl  ^lAfvrov  rovro  ^O^roi, 
9i6Tt  Kouf6s  rtt  oToif  iptSfMifos  iy4vero  r»p  'E^A.1(yo0y  9td  r^  rqi  alpiv^ms 
€d€py€Tuc6». 

'  Pol.  iv.  SO.  It  is  now  that  the  historian  prononnces  that  emphatic 
enlogy  on  the  Akamanian  people  which  I  have  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
See  above,  p.  147. 

*  ''Die  noch  selbststandigen  von  den  Fhociem  waren  ringsum  von 
atolischer  Herrschaft  eiiigeschlossen  ;  von  der  Erklarong  der  Booter  kann 
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ihterests  that  the  war  was  first  undertaken,  the  envoys  met  ohap.  tih. 
with  an  ambiguous  and  chilling  answer.    The  mass  of  the  Mossdnd, 
people  were  well  disposed  towards  the  Allies ;  but  the 
oligarchic  chiefe,  led  by  the  Ephors  Oinis  and  Nikippos, 
caused  an  answer  to  be  given,  saying  that  the  possession 
of   Phigfedeia  by  the  iEtolians  hindered  Mess^nd  from 
joining  the  Allies  till  the  ^tolians  should  be  driven  out  of 
that  dangerous  post.^    At  Sparta  the  Ambassadors  had  and 
to  depart  without  any  answer  at  all*    CMiher  envoys  were  ^P*^*** 
sent  to  Eii^  Ptolemy,  not  to  ask  his  alliance,  but  merely 
to  request  him  to  send  no  money  or  help  of  any  kind  to 
the  enemy.'    This  last  embassy  seems  to  have  been  suo- 
cessfhl,  as  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  was  strictly  preserved 
throughout  the  war. 

These  diplomatic  proceedings  illustrate  one  or  two  very  Com. 
obvious  truths.     It  is  clear  that  the  actual  strength  of  ^^^^^^ 
iEtoIia  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Allies.    It  is  equally  ?.^  Coaii- 

^        "^  tions  and 

dear  that  the  iEtolian  League  derived  from  its  strong  Single 
national  unity  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  Macedonian  Confederacy.  The 
policy  of  iEtolia  was  determined  by  a  single  vote  of  a 
single  Assembly ;  the  Allies,  before  they  could  act  in  con- 
cert, had  first  to  gather  together  the  representatives  of 
half-ardozen  powers,  and  then  to  send  about  to  ask  for 
ratifications — ^which,  after  all,  might  be  refused — ^from  a 

nickt  die  Rede  sein,  denn  sie  gehorchten  ohne  Widerrede  den  Befehleu 
Oirer  Schutzlierren."    Schorn,  p.  148. 
1  Pol.  iv.  31. 

*  lb.   84.      T4\os  y^  roi^s  irapcl  ruy  avfifidxw  irpifffieis  dvairoKphovs 

*  lb.  30.  I  do  not  at  all  understand  Brandstater's  comment  (p.  357) . 
'*  So  war  es  also  allem  Ansehn  nach  nnr  ein  Kampf  des  Philipp  nnd  der 
Acbaer  mit  Hiilfe  eines  illyrischen  Seeiiiubers  gegen  die  Aetoler,  da  Ptole- 
mans  Philopator,  der  nene  Eonig  Aegjptens,  nicht  die  Freundscbaft  seines 
Yaters  fur  Eleomenes  fortsetzte,  und,  mehr  durcb  eigne  Angelegenbeiten 
als  durcb  Pbilipps  Bitte  bewogen,  dem  Eampfe  fern  blieb."  Does  tbis 
refer  to  tbe  winning  over  of  D^mStrios  of  Pharos  by  Taiiri6n  (see  above, 
p.  619),  or  what  f  % 
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C0AP.VIII.  King  here  and  an  Assembly  there/    We  may  also  see 

Warning    the  danger  of  drawing  general  inferences  for  or  against 

^^1  in-  particular  forms  of  government    Monarchy  never  looked 

toforai of  ^*ter  than  it  did  at  the  Congress  of  Corinth ;  we  there 

Goyem-     gee  a  King  acting  as  moderate  and  honourable  a  part  aa 

any  man  could  act    We  shall  soon  see  this  same  King 

d^enerate  into  a  cruel  and  fftithless  tyrant    Single  city 

commonwealths,  in  the  form  of  Messdnd    and  Sparta, 

appear  in  the  poorest  possible  light    But  we  hare  whole 

centuries  of  earlier  and  later  history  to  set  against  any 

rash  inferences  against  Town^utonomy  in  the  abstract. 

Federalism  appears  in  every  sort  of  light  at  the  «ame 

moment    The  disreputable  filibustering  of  the  iEtolian^, 

the  double-faced  policy  of  the  Epeirote^  the  honourable 

unanimity  of  the  Achaians,  and  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 

^  Dr.  Arnold  (History  of  Rome,  ii.  245),  comparing  the  strength,  of 
Rome  and  of  Samnium  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  says  :-^ 

**  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a  coalition ;  and 
still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states  but  of 
federal  leagues ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  indiTidual  cities  of  each  league ;  which  must  each 
be  feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in 
population.  The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian^ 
and  Hungarian  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  e^er,  even  with 
the  addition  of  the  Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with 
France." 

Our  present  narrative  amply  confiims  Dr.  Arnold's  general  remarks 
upon  coalitions,  but  it  hardly  bears  out  what  he  says  specially  about 
Federal  coalitions.  In  the  present  case  the  states  in  which  a  *'  real  u^ty 
of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit"  is  most  clearly  wanting  are  certainly  the 
non-Federal  cities  of  Sparta  and  MessfinS. 

See  also  Lord  Macaulay's  yivid  description  (Hist,  of  England,  iv.  12, 13) 
of  the  difficult  position  of  William  the  Third  as  chief  of  the  coalition 
against  France  in  1691. 

**  But  even  William  often  contended  in  yain  against  those  vices  which 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  No  undertaking  which 
requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued  cooperatiotL  of  many  independent 

stetes  is  likely  to  prosper Lewis  could  do  with  two  words  what 

William  could  hardly  bring  about  by  two  months  of  negociation  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin,  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in 
effective  strength  to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her. " 
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Akamaniaiifi,  all  proceed  from  nations  whose  political  con-  ghaf.tih. 
stitutions  were  very  nearly  the  same.  All  alike  were 
citizens  of  Democratic  Federations.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawa  is  that  Federal  Goyemments^  like  all  other 
-OoYemments,  are  capable  of  any  degree  either  of  good  or 
of  eviL  But  the  perfect  unity  and  vigour,  alike  of  Akar- 
nania  for  good  and  of  iEtolia  for  evil,  is  quite  answer 
enough  to^the  common  talk  about  Federal  Gbvemment 
being  necessarily  weak  goyemment.  That  the  iEtolian 
Goyemment  did  not  restrain  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  was 
no  sign  of  weakness.  It  was  the  received  policy  of  the 
nation,  such  as  it  was.  It  was  not  the  power  that  was 
lacking,  but  the  wilL^ 

But  the  iEtolians,  strong  as  they  already  were,  both  in 
their  own  power  and  in  the  fears  of  their  neighbours,  were 
not  to  remain  much  longer  without  allies  in  Peloponn6sos 
itself     If  the  soil  of  JBtolia  was  fertile  in  robbers  and  iGtolian 
pirates,  it  was  also  by  no  means  barren  in  able  diplo-iJpe^^ 
matists.    While  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  undertook  the  J^i^^;S!?» 

*  B.C.  220- 

plundering  department,  a  certain  Machatas  was  the  ordi-  219. 
nary  representatiye  of  the  League  towards  foreign  powers. 
He  easily  persuaded  Elis,   the  old  ally  of  iEtolia,   to  Machatas 
declare  war  against  Achaia.'    His  mission  to  Sparta  is^}^^^^' 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with 
important  changes  in  that  now  turbulent  and  revolutionary 
city.    Political  parties  in  Sparta  seem  now  to  have  been  state  of 
mainly  determined  by  the  respective  ages  of  their  mem-  J^es  of 
bers.'    In  the  present  condition  of  the  city  this  was  just  yll^^ 
what  one  could  expect    To  the  old  men  Eleomen6s  had 
from  the  beginning  naturally  seemed  a  reckless  innovator ; 
they  would  now  as  naturally  argue  that  his  innovations 

^  What  a  well  disposed  ^tolian  General  could  do  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently.   See  PoL  y.  107.  ■  Pol.  ir.  86. 

'  See  the  frequent  mention  of  irpc<r/3^cpoi,  y4oi,  vtdywicoi,  kc  Pol.  ir. 
22,  34,  35. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  had  led  to  notiiing  bat  the  rain  and  disgrace  of  the  state. 
We  may  perhaps  doabt  whether  they  felt  that  fenrent 
gratitade  towards  Macedonia  which  the  historian  attri- 
butes to  them  ;^  but  they  would  certainly  wish  to  adhere 
to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  if  only  as  the  side  of  quiet — 
they  might  add,  in  the  immediate  dispute  with  JBtolia, 
undoubtedly  the  side  of  justice.  To  the  young,  on  the 
other  handy  Eleomente  was  the  hero  of  Sparta  and  of 
Hellas.  His  kingly  and  soldierlike  virtues  had  won  every 
heart ;  his  single  deed  of  violence  was  atoned  for  by  its 
motives  and  by  its  results ;  his  victcmes  had  revived  the 
old  feeling  of  Spartan  glory  and  greatness ;  his  defeat^ 
after  a  hard  contested  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds,  had  assuredly  diminished  nothing  from  his  fame. 
But  the  fight  of  Sellasia  and  its  results,  had  made  the 
names  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  of  Aratos  and  Antigonos, 
hateful  in  the  ears  of  eveiy  true-hearted  Spartan.  As 
Effects  of  long  as  EleomenSs  lived,  though  in  exile  or  in  bondage, 
of  Eieo-  he  was  still  their  King  ;  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
™®°^  announced,  they  would  no  longer  crouch  under  the  timid 
yoke  of  oligarchic  Ephors ;  they  would  again  have  Kings 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  Sparta,'  Eongs  who  should 
be  as  Agis  and  as  EQebmen^s,  Kings  who  should  reform 
every  wrong  at  home,  and  who  should  again  lead  them 
forth  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Sellasia,  and  to  make  Sparta 
once  more  the  head  of  a  r^enerate  Greece.  It  was  not 
wonderful  if,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  they  did  not 
shrink,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  such  ends,  either  fix)m 
violent  measures  at  home  or  from  the  friendship  of 
disreputable  allies  abroad.  i£tolia,  whatever  were  her 
crimes,   was   the   type  of   hostility  to    Macedonia   and 

*  Pol.  iv.  34.      O^  firjp  d\xA  ruy  irpttrfivrdp^y  riyh  hrurrfaayr^s   t6 
irX^Oos  iwl  re  rcb  *Ajrriy6vov  Kol  MaiC€B6v»y  cdcpyctr/of,  K.r.A.. 

*  Pol.  iv.  85.    *A/ia  9h  r^  rilr  ^firiv  d/puc4<r$«u  irtpi  r^s  KKeofUvovs  rcAcv- 
T^s,  §^4cas  Jlpfitiffoy  M  r6  fiairtkfTs  KaBiffriinu  rd  re  vAif^  JCOi  r6  rwy 
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Achaia ;  to  i£tolia  therefore  the  popular  party  at  Sparta,  chap.  vin. 
the  party  of  the  young,  the  party  of  Eleomen^B,  clung 
as  to  their  natural  ally.     Our  glimpseB  of  the  Spartan  state 
government  at  this  time  set  before  us  the  Ephors  as  the  Spartan 
ruHng  magistrates ;  but  they  set  before  us  abo  a  Senate  ^",;'t"'" 
and  a  Popular  Assembly,   which  the  Ephors,  like  the 
ruling  magistrates  of  other  Greek  states,  were  bound  to 
consult  on  public  affairs.     All  these  were  old  Spartan 
institutions ;    the  Ephors  were  doubtless  revived  when 
Antigonos  restored  to  Sparta  her  ancient  constitution ;  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  had  equally  their  place  in  that 
constitution,  but  the  Assembly  at  least  was  now  a  very  diffe- 
rent body  from  what  it  had  been  in  times  past     In  the  old 
state  of  things  it  had  been  lifeless,  and  almost  nominal ; 
but  it  had  been  restored  to  vigour  by  the  reforms  of  E3eo- 
men6s,  and  the  ^artan  Assembly  is  now  spoken  of  in  the 
same  language  as  the  Assemblies  of  democratic  Athens  and 
Achaia.'    The  negociations  were  b^un  by  the  Kleomenist  Intrigues 
party  in  Sparta^   who,  doubtless    through    some  secret  Kieo-^ 
agency,  requested  the  iEtolians  to  send  an  Ambassador  ™^^^^^ 
to  their  citj.     The  Ephors  now  in  office,  as  the  historian  ^tolia. 
distinctly  mentions,  were  the.  successors  of  those  who  had 
pleaded  their  cause  before  Philip.      They  were  them- 
selves of  the  Macedonian  party,'  but  they  were  kept  in 
awe  by   the   prevalent  tendencies  of  the   citizens    the 
other  way.     The  iStolian  Qovemment  was  not  likely  to 
refuse  an  invitation  which  came  from  what  was  really  the 
dominant  party  in  Sparta.     Machatas  appeared  as  an  First  and 
iEtolian  Ambassador,  and  was  admitted  to  an  audience  fj^i^m^^^ 
with  the  Ephors.     At  the  instigation  doubtless  of  his<>^^- 
Spartan  confederates,  he  exhorted  the  Ephors  to  restore 
the  H^rakleid  Kingship  as  the  only  lawful  constitution 
of  Sparta,   and  he  demanded  an   audience    before  the 

'  Td  irA.^0or,  ol  iroKKolf  are  the  terms  used  by  Polybios,  iv.  34. 
*  PoL  U.S.     Avtap€frr(yifjLtvoi  rois  tXois  irpdyfiaffiy. 

M  M 
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CHAP.  Yin.  SoYereign  Afisembly  of  the  Laoedsemonian  people.  The 
Ephors  feared  to  refuse ;  they  would  confiider  about  the 
restoration  of  royalty ;  but  in  any  case  the  iEtolian 
Ambassador  might  address  the  Spartan  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  was  summoned,  and  Machatas  addressed  it 
He  strongly  called  on  the  people  to  embrace  the  alliance 
of  iEtolia ;  he  enlarged  on  the  merits  of  his  own  'country- 
men and  on  the  crimes  of  the  *  Macedonians ;  that  his 
speech  was  impudent^  false,  and  unreasonable  ^  in  the  eyes 
of  Polybios  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn ;  but 
we  have  neither  the  speech  itself,  nor  the  comments  of 
an  iEtolian  or  Eleomenist  historian.  The  debate  began  ; 
some  Lacedfidmonian  speakers  strongly  advised  their 
countiymen  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  iEtolia.  The 
old,  the  prudent,  spoke — so  we  are  told-7-of  the  mercy 
of  AntigonoB,  and  of  the  old  wrongs  wrought  by  iEtolian 
hands  against  Sparta ;'  let  Sparta  remain  as  she  was,  and 
observe  the  terms  of  her  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
Eang.  Age  and  prudence  prevailed ;  the  Assembly  resolved 
to  adhere  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  Machatas  de- 
Reyola-  parted  unsuccessfiiL  But  presently — ^we  are  reading  the 
s^rta,  accounts  of  enemies — ^the  paiity  which  had  been  defeated 
219  ^^^  ^^  argument  had  recourse  to  violence ;  they  murdered 
the  Ephors  and  certain  Senators  of  the  same  party,  dis- 
r^;arding  in  the  act  even  the  sanctity  of  their  venerated 
temple  of  Ath^nS.'  They  then  chose  Ephors  of  their 
own  party ;  they  voted  an  alliance  with  MtohsL ;  and — 
Eleomen^s  being  now  dead — they  determined  on  the 
restoration  of  royalty.     Two  Kings,  according  to  the  old 

^  Pol.  iy.  84.  'SiwaxBhros  tk  roO  irX-fOovs  irap9\$«^r  6  Maxoray  iro^KdCXci 
ZiA  irX€i6imv  a^odt  olpwrBoi  r^v  irp6s  A2r«X<n)f  av/ifjMxi«»9  ^KJ  fih^  jco) 
Bpaaiws  KarrfyofWP  MouccS^fwf,  iiX^ytts  84  koI  ^cv^y  iyKWfudCup  rods 
AlrwXo^. 

'  See  above,  p.  892. 

'  The  temple  of  Ath^^  of  the  Brazen  House  (XoXjc^oucot),  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Regent  Pausanias.     See  Thuc.  i.  128,  184. 
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precedent,  were  chosen,  Ag^ipolis  and  Lykourgos.    Agfi-cHAi'.vni. 
sipolis  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Agid  Kings,  and,  as  AgSsipolis 
he  was  a  child,  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  ourgos^ 
of  an  uncle  who  bore  the  auspicious  name  of  Kleomenfis.  ^^^ 
The  other  royal  house  was  not  extinct;  but  ESeomento 
had  passed  it  by  when  he  took  his  own  brother  Eukleidas 
for  his  colleague.    The  second  throne  was  therefore  filled 
by  election; — Polybios  says  by  bribery,  and  adds  that 
Lykourgos  was  no  H^rakleid  by  birth,  but  became  one 
by  paying  a  talent  to  each  of  the  new  Ephors.^    On  Second 
hearing  of  this  revolution,  Machatas  gladly  returned  to  Siwhatos. 
Sparta,  and  exhorted  the  Ephors  and  Bjiigs,  now  the  ^^t^ 
allies  of  iBtolia,  at  once  to  declare  war  on  the  Achaians.  ^toUau 

ftllianco 

According  to  our  Achaian  informants,   Lykourgos  first  and  begins 
made  incursions  into  Argolis,  took  some  towns  and  failed  Achala 
before  others,  and  then,  and  not  before,   the  Lacedse- 
monians  publicly  proclaimed  licence  of  reprisals  against 
the  Achaian  League.* 

The  Social  War  now  fairly  began.     On  the  one  side  was  Beginning 
the  whole  Macedonian  Alliance ;  for  Epeiros  joined  with  ^[^ 
some  zeal  as  soon  as  the  war  actually  began,  and  Mess6n6  ^^%|g 
joined  also  as  soon  as  its  course  had  remored  the  bugbear 
of  Phigaleia.    On  the  other  side  was  the  iBtolian  League, 
with  Elis  and  Lacedssmon  as  its  Peloponnesian  allies. 
The  war  lasted  between  two  and  three  years,  and  many  character 
of  its  military  details  are  highly  interesting,  those  espe-  ^     ^ 


war. 


daily  which  illustrate  the  extraordinaiy  and  precocious 
genius  of  the  young  King  of  Macedonia.     His  quick  and  Virtues 

.  .  .  •  'J.     1  •  -J  1.         !.•         •   A  andmili- 

enterpnsmg  spirit,  his  rapid  marches,  his  wmter  cam-t^skui 
paigns,  no  less  than  his  as  yet  generous  and  conciliatory  ^^  ^*^^P- 
demeanour,  all  marked  him  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the 

^  Pol.  iy.  85.    *Of  HoH^s  ixdar^  r»y  4^pwv  riKamov  'HpcucX^ovt  dicAyovo^ 

>  lb.  86. 

M  M  2 
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CHAP.  Tin.  Great  Alexander,  and  make  us  the  more  deplore  the 
fall  which  followed  upon  Buch  a  banning.  The  daring 
and  Buccessful  generalship  of  the  young  prince  seems 
to  have  taken  his  contemporaries  by  surprise,  much  as 
the  disciples  of  German  military  routine  were  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  irregular  victories  of  the  first  Buonar 
parte.'  And  this  glory  at  least  was  wholly  his  own; 
Aratos  may  have  prompted  many  of  his  just  and  con- 
ciliatory actions,  but  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  school 
of  Aratos  that  Philip  learned  the  art  of  war.  But  this 
yery  aspect  of  the  Social  War  giyes  it  a  less  attractire 
character  in  the  eyes  of  a  historian  of  Federalism  or  of 
Greek  freedom  in  any  shape.  We  cannot  dwell  on  it  with 
the  same  interest  as  on  the  pariiamentary  strife  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas,  or  on  the  diplomatic  and  military 
strife  between  Aratos  and  E^leomen^s.  The  foremost 
figure  of  the  picture  is  no  longer  a  Greek  citizen,  but 

Para-         a  Macedonian  King.     Greece  has  lost  both  her  heroes ; 

^rtancT   ^®^  practised  and  wily  diplomatist  survives,  but  he  has 

of  Philip,    gujjf  fl.Quu  ^[jg  President  of  a  free  people  into  the  Minister 

of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Philip  is  palpably  the  master ;  he 
is  not  as  yet  an  unjust  or  an  ungenerous  master,  but  he 
is  a  master  still.  He  acts  as  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  whole  Alliance ;  he  dispatches  orders  to  the  Achaian 
cities,*  which,  five  years  before,  they  would  have  received 
from  none  but  the  General  of  their  own  choice.  The 
General  himself  becomes  little  more  than  his  Yice-gerent, 
and  receives  orders  from  him  as  from  his  superior.'  On 
one  occasion  Aratos  himself,  the  delivei^r  of  Sikydn,  the 
father  of  Peloponnesian  freedom,  ha^  to  stand  as  some- 
thing like  an  accused  criminal  before  the  throne  of  his 
master.^    He  was  indeed  honourably  acquitted,  but  that 

>  See  Macaulay's  Essays  (Moore's  Life  of  Byron),  p.  146,  1  vol.  Ed. 
On  Philip's  campaigns  see  Pol.  iv.  67.    Finlay's  Greek  Revolution,  i.  109. 
«  Pol.  iv.  67.  V.  IT,  102.  (?)  •  lb.  iv.  67.  *  lb.  iv.  f<^ 
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did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  ignominy  of  being  chap.  vm. 
tried.  The  influence  of  Aratos  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  sensibly  weakened ;  but  his  influence  was  now 
exercised  far  more  in  the  way  of  private  counsel  in  the 
closet  of  the  Macedonian  King  than  of  open  parliamentary 
eloquence  in  the  Federal  Congress  at  Aigion.  When  the 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn 
from  him,  popular  favour  was  withdrawn  also,  and  the 
President  of  the  League  was  chosen  at  the  bidding  of 
Philip,  no  longer  at  the  bidding  of  Aratos.'  The  true 
hero  of  Achaia  was  absent;  Philopoim^n  was  studying 
his  art,  and  indeed  serving  his  country,  in  the  distant 
field  of  Crete ;  the  state  of  things  in  Peloponn^os, 
between  the  Macedonian  King  and  his  Sikyonian  coun- 
sellor, left  no  room  for  the  true  successor  of  Lydiadas. 

The  war  was  spread  over  the  Presidencies  of  three  Geiieral- 
Achaian  Generals,  of  the  younger  Aratos,  of  Ep^ratos  of  yonngcr 
Dym6,  and  of  Aratos  himself  for  the  fourteenth  time.'  30**219- 
The  younger  Aratos,  the  son  of  the  deliverer,  was  chosen  218. 
to  succeed  his  father  at  the  Spring  Congress  of  the  year 
219,  just  as  the  war  was  beginning  in  earnest.    Philip  was 
on  his  march  from  Macedonia ;  the  ^tolians,  under  their 
General  Skopas,  were  continuing  their  depredations  against 
Epeiros  and  Mess^n^,  states  which  as  yet  did  not  venture 
to  stir  in  their  own  defence. '    King  Lykourgos  of  Sparta, 
in  imitation,  we  are  told,  of  Kleomen^s,^  began  his  part 
by  a  second  seizure  of  the  Megalopolitan  Ath^naion.     The 
Cretan  cities,  at  war  with  one  another,  sent  help  to  theii* 
several  allies,  and  received  help  in  return,*  but  their  move- 
ments do  not  greatly  afifect  the  general  story.     The  year 


1  Pol.  iv.  82. 

^  AccoixLing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Presidential  yeai-s  of  Aratos  to 
be  hereafter  discussed.  *  lb.  37. 

*  lb.     AvKovfiyos  dir6  r£v  d/xolwy  fiov\6fi€yo5  ^.>x«<r0a<  K\€oix4v€i. 
»  II..  55. 
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and 
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was  distingnifthed  by  many  brilliant  successes  on  the  part 
of  Riilip.  The  young  King  was  everywhere;  from  a 
career  of  yictory  in  Epeiros  and  iEtolia  he  returns  to 
driye  a  horde  of  barbarians  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  and 
then  astonishes  all  Greece  by  a  rapid  and  successful  winter 
campaign  in  Peloponn^sos.  The  Achaian  General  was  fiur 
from  being  the  compeer  of  the  Macedonian  King.  He 
fully  shared  all  his  fitther^s  military  defects^  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  his  displaying  any  share  of  his  father's 
abilities,  either  military  or  civiL^  His  n^lect  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  -transaction  which 
I  have  already  spoken  of.'  Of  aU  the  territories  of  the 
League,  the  most  exposed  to  ^tolian  incursions  were  the 
western  Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia.  They  were  open  to 
easy  attack  by  sea,  and  by  land  they  were  almost  hemmed 
in  by  hostile  territory,  by  Elis,  by  Psdphis,  now  incor- 
porated with  Elis,'  and  by  the  district  of  Kynaitha^ 
which,  if  not  in  actual  ^tolian  possession,*  must  have 
been  at  least  open  to  the  free  passage  of  iEtolian  troops. 
Euripidas,  the  iEtolian  commander  at  Elis,  constantly 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Dym^,  Pharai,  and  Tritaia,  and 
defeated  Mikkos  of  Dym6,  the  Vice-General  of  the  League,* 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the  three  Cantons.  He 
then  occupied  a  fort  called  Teichos^  in  the  territory  of 
Dyme,  near  Cape  Araxos,  and  kept  aU  Western  Achaia 


^  Pol.  iy.  60.  Ka$6\ou  re  roSs  iwtfioXais  koI  vairi  ro7&*  roS  iroAc/iov 
'wp^fMurip  dT6\fjM$  ^xp^'t'o  ical  wSfws, 

*  See  above,  p.  281. 

»  Pol.  iv.  70.  *EiriKtirat  V  [i#  Vt^pls]  td^vSs  r$  rwp  'HAf («y  x^Pf^  M*^  ^^ 
avyifituv*  icoKir96w9at  adrhv.  As  Elis  was  not  a  Federal  state,  but  a  single 
city-commonwealth  with  an  unusually  large  territory,  this  seems  to  imply 
tliat  Psdphis  had  become  a  municipal  town,  possessing  an  Eleian  franchise 
of  some  sort  or  other.  Whether  it  possessed,  like  the  Attic  towns,  the 
full  franchise  of  the  capital,  or  whether  it  had  merely  a  civiiizs  sim  auffragio, 
is  not  implied  in  the  word  iroKn^C^trBat.     See  above,  p.  518. 

*  For  the  iEtolians  had  burned  the  city  the  year  before.  See  above,  p.  51 7. 

*  Pol.  iv.  59.     ^Tirotrrpiriiyos  rw  *AxawM. 
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in  dread*  The  three  cities  sent  pressing  messages^  to  the  chap.  vin. 
Federal  General,  asking  for  help.  But  he  was  not  in  any 
position  to  help  them.  Achaian  military  affairs  were,  at 
that  moment,  at  a  yeiy  low  ebb.  We  haye  seen  how  much 
the  military  spirit  of  the  national  troops  had  decayed, 
and  the  League  had  just  now  great  difBiculty  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  mercenaries.  Large  arrears  of  pay  were 
stUl  owing  to  those  who  had  served  in  the  war  with  Eleo- 
mends;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  few  were  disposed 
to  enlist  under  such  bad  paymasters.  Thus  deserted  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  the  three  States  most  in  danger 
set  up  a  sort  of  Sonderbtmd  of  their  own.  They  were  "Sonder- 
among  the  oldest  members  of  the  League.  It  was  the  t^tbree 
union  of  Dym6  with  Patrai  which  had  been  the  first  step  ^^^^™ 
towards  its  reconstruction,'  and  all  three  were  among  the 
four  whose  union  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  revived 
Federation.  Perhaps  they  may  have  felt  themselves  specially 
aggrieved,  when  the  Siky6nian  strangers  whom  they  had 
allowed  to  become  their  citizens  and  their  Presidents  either 
could  not  or  would  not  help  them  in  their  need.  They 
did  not  secede ;  they  did  not  proclaim  a  new  Confedera- 
tion or  a  new  President ;  but  they  did  agree  to  refuse  for 


^  Pol.  ir.  60.  T6  fi^y  irpthoy  fhtfiirov  irfyiXov^  irp6s  rbv  irrpvnrt^v  rtiv 
'Axcumy,  5i}A0vrrcy  rd  yryoySra  KflU  Mfjt€voi  ff^Uri  fiori$€iy,  fxerJi  8i  roCra 
irpccr/Sevrdr  ^(ceir^OTcAXoy  roOt  irtpl  rwv  adrSv  d^uiaayrat.  A  distinction 
is  here  evidently  drawn  between  the  AyytXoi  and  the  irl>€(rfi€VTal.  The 
Ayy€\oi  may  have  been  mere  messengers,  bearing  any  sort  of  hasty  and 
informal  message  ;  the  irpwfi^ural,  one  wonld  think,  were  regularly  com- 
missioned by  the  State  Governments  of  the  three  cities.  They  remind 
one  of  the  ^ptafitvral  whom  we  have  seen,  on  one  or  two  occasions  (see 
above,  pp.  448,  466),  commissioned  by  the  State  Governments  to  the 
Federal  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  Polybios  uses  the  word  irp€<rfitvT^s 
somewhat  loosely ;  in  one  place  (v.  27)  he  applies  it  to  the  persons  who 
carried  a  message  to  King  Philip  from  a  division  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  he  calls  the  messengers  sent  by  Flamininns  to  the  Roman  Senate 
irp4fffi€is.   xvii.  10.    xviii.  25. 

•  See  above,  p.  245. 
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CHAP.  Till,  the  time  being  all  contributioiis  to  the  Federal  Treasai;.' 
The  money  thus  saved  was  to  be  spent  in  hiring  meroe- 
naries,  horse  and  foot,  for  their  own  defence.'  The  historian 
gravely  censures  this  act,'  which  he  looks  on  as  specially 
unworthy  of  cities  which  might  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  founders  of  the  League.  In  such  an  emeigency  ikej 
were,  he  holds,  justified  in  hiring  mercenaries  on  their 
own  account/  but  not  in  refusing  to  pay  their  Federal 
taxes.  Such  a  refusal  was  not  Secession,  but  it  was 
Nullification;  it  was,  as  Polybios  says,  dangerous  as  a 
precedent  for  any  who  might  hereafber  wish  to  secede. 
The  Federal  General,  who  was  unable  to  protect  them, 
was  naturally  equally  unable  to  punish  them.  Thdr 
separate  union  probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  imme- 
diate occasion.     At  the  next  election,  a  citizen  of  one  of 

>  Pol.  iv.  60.     See  above,  pp.  14,  809. 

*  If  these  cities  could  hire  mercenaries  when  the  Federal  Government 
could  not,  are  we  to  infer  that  in  Achaia  the  credit  of  particular  States 
stood  higher  than  that  of  the  Union  f 

'  Pol.  U.8.  TovTO  Si  wp^amts  ^Ip  fiJkv  rwv  Koff  aiuroih  wpvfitjAfrmw 
^vdcx^'M^''^'  ^^l^w  0€fiov\€v<rBai,  irepl  9h  rwv  KotvUv  rdyayrla'  irom^pds  yAp 
i^SSov  Kol  frpo^fdtrtws  rois  fiov\ofi4vois  SioXiSciv  ro  tOvos  496kow  dpxvy^  f""^ 
tt9llhrf*l»6v9s  yeywlvai.    He  then  draws  out  this  jMsition  at  some  length. 

Schom  (p.  163)  says,  **  Polybius  tadelt  zwar  diescn  Schritt,  aber  wie 
kann  man  es  den  Stadton  verdenken,  dass  sie  nicht  langer  zahlen  woUen, 
da  das  Geld  nicht  zweckmassig  angewandt  wurde !  '*  This  is  rather 
dangerous  ground  to  be  taken  by  tax-payers,  in  any  state.  Federal  or 
otherwise. 

Brandstater  (p.  360)  goes  further  still ;  *'  Der  Geschichtschreiber  erei- 
fert  sich  gegens  diesen  £ntschlus8  der  drei  Stadte  mit  dem  grossten 
Unrechte,  in  dem  er  nur  den  Y ortheil  des  Bundes  im  Auge  hat.  **  What 
else  should  he  have  in  view  f  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Secession  with  a 
vengeance. 

*  They  would  almost  be  justified  by  the  provision  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution (Art.  i.  §  10.  2)  which  forbids  any  State  to  keep  troops  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  &c.  But  the  same  article  specially  forbids 
any  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  any  other  State. 
Neither  American  nor  Achaian  foresight  provided  for  the  particular 
grievance  of  which  these  cities  complained,  namely  that  of  an  incapable 
Executive  presiding  over  a  bankrupt  Treasury. 
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theee  very  cities^  ^as  ohosen  President  of  the  Unioiiy  oha.f.yiii. 
and,  soon  after  that^  the  iStolians  were  expelled  from 
their  post  by  King  Philip,  and  the  fort  restored  to  the 
Dymaians.'  The  choice  of  a  Pharaian  General,  while  it 
was  probably  an  act  of  special  concession  to  these  cities, 
shows  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  rebellions  or 
suspicious  members.  The  Western  Sonderbund,  if  it  is 
ever  mentioned  again,  is  mentioned  only  in  one  very 
obBcnre  paasage,*  and  then  not  in  a  way  which  implies 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  or  unconstitutional 
body. 
Among  the  military  exploits  of  this  year  the  most  inter-  Loss  and 

.•j»  •   J.     ^     *         •  •!_•!_  /»j         recovery 

estmg,  from  our  pomt  of  view,  is  one  m  which  we  find  an  of  Aigeu^ 
Achaian  city  really  acting  for  itself,  and  not  begging  for 
Macedonian,  or  even  for  Federal,  help.     The  mun  body  of 
the  iEtolians/  under  three  of  their  chief  leaders,  Dori- 
machos  himself  being  one,  fell  upon  the  Old-Achaian  town 
of  Aigeira^  the  defences  of  which  seem  to  haye  been 
strangely  neglected.     The  enemy  were  admitted  in  the 
night  by  a  deserter,"  and,  while  in  the  full  swing  of  mas- 
sacre, they  were  attacked  and  driven  out  by  the  people  of 
Aigeira  themselres.     This  reminds   one   of  Aratos'  old 
exploit  at  Pell6n6,^  only  the  people  of  Aigeira  had  not 
wilfully  allowed  the  enemy  to  occupy  their  city.     Two  of 
the  ^tolian  leaders,  Alexander  and  Archidamos,   were 
killed;  Dorimachos  escaped,  and  his  reputation  among l>ori- 
his  countrymen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  iEtoiian 
damaged,  for  at  the  next  election  he  succeeded  his  fnend  ^°^219- 
Skopas  as  General  of  the  ^Etolian  League.'    Skopas  had  ^^^' 
distinguished  his  year  of  office  by  an  inroad  into  Mace- 

'  Ep^ratos  of  Pharai.     Pol.  iv.  82.  •  lb.  83. 

*  lb.  V.  94.     See  above,  p.  281 . 

*  lb.  iv.  67.     Td  ir\ii$os  r&v  AlrnXwy. 

^  An  iEtolian,  who  bad  deserted  to  the  Achaians,  and  who  now  sought 
to  win  his  pardon  at  home  by  this  double  treason.     Pol.  iv.  67. 

*  See  above,  p.  894.  7  Pol.  iv.  67. 
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donia  and  a  barbarouB  deyastation  of  the  Macedonian 
sanctuary  of  Dion.^  Dorimachos  b^an  his  year  by  a  still 
more  flagrant  breach  of  all  Hellenic  religion,  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  yenerated  temple  of  2ieus  at  Dddona.'  Philip's 
brilliant  campaign  in  Peloponnfesos  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
us,  because,  on  the  surrender  of  the  once  Arkadian,  but 
now  Eleian,  town  of  Psdphis^  he  made  it  oyer,  with  many 
expressions  of  good  will,'  to  his  Achaian  allies.  In  the 
absence  of  eyidence  to  the  oontraiy,  we  must  suppose  that 
Psdphisy  like  other  Achaian  acquisitions,  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  League,  with  a  yote  in  the  Achaian 
Assembly.  But,  as  in  other  cases  where  strategic  position 
or  doubtful  loyalty  required  the  precaution,  both  the 
citadel  and  the  town  were  secured  by  the  presence  of 
Federal  garrisons.^  Psdphis  was,  as  Philip  took  care  to 
inform  his  friends,  a  yaluable  gift.*  An  Achaian  garrison 
there  would  do  something  to  coyer  the  exposed  canton  of 
Tritaia,  and  to  hinder  any  more  iEtolian  yisits  to  that  of 
Kynaitha.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Philip  now  made 
oyer  to  the  League  any  of  the  other  cities  which  he  took 
in  Triphylia  and  the  Eleian  territoiy/  Phigaleia  itself,  the 
cause  of  the  war,  soon  after  the  cession  of  Ps6phis,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  iEtolian  connexion,  gladly  surrendered 
to  Philip.'  Apparently  he  kept  this  important  position 
in  his  own  hands.   In  short,  between  Corinth,  Orchomenos, 


1  Pol.  iv.  62.  •  lb.  67. 

'  lb.  72.     *AirtXoyi(TaTO  8e  koI  rijy  tAp^criv  Kcd  ri^v  tifyoioy  ^y  Ifxct  wpcM 

*  This  was  done  by  authority  of  such  of  the  *AxaZic0l  tfpx^'^^^  (^o\.  u.s.) 
as  were  present  The  word  would  properly  mean  the  ^yi/uovpyoi,  but  I  do 
not  remember  another  instance  of  their  interfering  in  purely  military 
affairs. 

^  Pol.  U.S.  Tijy  6xyp6r7iTa  jco)  Tify  e^icoupiav  4vt9tlKW4  rifs  ir^Acoff  wp6s 
rdv  4y€artSra  ir6\€fioy. 

^  The  Triphylian  towns  remained  Macedonian  till  B.C.  208,  i)erhaps 
I  ill  B.C.  198.     See  Livy,  xxviii.  8.    Cf.  xxxiii.  31. 

^  Pol.  iv.  79. 
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and  the  Triphylian  towns,  the  League  was  pretty  well  chap.  vm. 
hemmed  in  by  outlying  Macedonian  possessions.     In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  for  which  Philip  can  reasonably  be 
blamed;  but  who  had  caused  the  presence  in  Pelopon- 
ndsos  of  Kings  or  of  Macedonians  at  all  1 

It  is  also  during  the  presidential  year  of  the  younger  b.c.  219  - 
Aratos  that  we  come  across  the  beginnings  of  a  remarkable 
story,  which  forms  the  best  illustration  of  the  unhappy 
policy  of  his  father.    We  haye  seen  that  the  alliance 
between  Achaia,  Macedonia^  and  the  other  allies  was,  in 
name  at  least,  an  equal  alliance.     The  King  of  Macedonia  Relatious 
seems,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  haye  been  accepted  as  phiiin 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Confederacy,  but,  what"  ^^^^[ 
eyer  might  be  his  practical  powers,  whaterer  might  be  the 
final  results  of  so  dangerous  a  partnership,  nothing  had 
yet  been  done  which  formally  yiolated  the  independence  of 
the  League.     The  King  of  Macedonia  might  recommend, 
and  it  might  be  imprudent  to  neglect  his  recommenda- 
tions;  still  the  Achaian  Assembly  really  discussed  and 
yoted  upon  them ;    the  Achaian  General  was  still  the 
independent  chief  of  an  allied  army,  not  merely  the  officer 
in  command  of  a  Macedonian  diyision.     The  prudence, 
perhaps  the  generosity,  of  Antigonos  had  respected  con- 
stitutional  forms;  the  lord  of  Corinth  knew  that  his 
friendship  or  enmity  was  of  yital  moment  to  the  League, 
and  that  any  direct  interference  with  its  liberties  would 
not  repay  the  cost  and  the  shame  of  the  undertaking. 
Philip  was  young ;   the  evil  that  was  in  him  had  not  yet  Rgi^jti^yg 
shown  itself ;  he  had  accepted  Aratos  as  his  chief  coun-  >^tween 
sellor.    The  Sikydnian,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  a  wilful  and 
traitor ;  he  had  no  pleasure  in  undoing  his  own  glorious  ^'**^*°^' 
work  ;  he  had  no  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  or  the 
interest  of  his  country,  now  that  there  was  no  Kleomenes 
to  awaken  national  and  personal  rivalry.     He  had  brought 
his  country  into  what  was  practically  a  state  of  bondage, 
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CHAP.  VIII.  but  he  at  least  did  what  he  could  to  lessen  the  bitterness 
of  that  bondage.  As  the  adviser  of  the  young  King,  he 
preached  strict  observance  of  justice  and  mercv,  strict 
fidelity  to  treaties,  strict  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Achaian  League,  and  of  every  other  power,  allied  or 
hostile.  There  were  no  more  Tyrants  whom  it  was  lawful 
to  get  rid  of  at  all  hassards,  and,  when  deaUng  with  Com- 
monwealths or  with  lawful  Kings,  Aratos  was  as  sensible 
as  any  man  of  the  obligations  of  International  Law.  There 
was  nothing  galling  in  all  this  either  to  the  mature  pru- 
dence of  Antigonos  or  to  the  youthful  generosity  of  Philip. 
But  to  some  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers  such  a  state 
of  things  was  eminently  unpleasing.  In  their  eyes  the 
Macedonians  were  the  natural  masters  of  the  world ;  at  all 
events  they  were  the  natural  masters  of  Greece ;  they  had 
not  come  all  this  way  to  spend  their  blood  and  toil  and 
treasure,  merely  as  the  equal  allies  of  a  cluster  of  petty 
republics.  The  Achaian  League  was,  after  all,  little  more 
than  an  association  of  rebels  against  the  Macedonian 
Crown;  the  restoration  of  Corinth  had  only  put  that 
Crown  into  possession  of  a  part  of  its  just  rights ;  no 
satisfaction  had  been  made  for  the  original  insult  and 
injury  of  its  capture,  or  for  all  the  other  sins  of  the  League 
and  its  chief  against  the  dignity  of  Macedon.  It  was 
unworthy  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  to  act  on  terms  of 
equality  with  republican  Greeks ;  if  the  Achaians  wished 
for  Macedonian  help,  let  them  become  Macedonian 
subjects.  They  might  keep  their  constitutional  forms,  if 
they  pleased ;  they  might  amuse  themselves  by  electing 
a  General  and  meeting  in  a  Federal  Assembly.  The 
Thessalians  did  something  of  the  kind ;  they  too  fancied 
themselves  a  republic,  and  piqued  themselves  on  their  re- 
publican freedom.^    But  they  were  practically  Macedonian 


'  Pol.  iv.  76.     BovXi76c2s  r6  rcSy  'Ax^ueSy  i9vos  Ayayttv  its  wapawKffffiaif 
BidBtciy  rp  BtrroXcSi'  ....   OerraAol  ydp  ^^Skovv  fi^v  tcara  vd/tovs  voKi- 
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subjects  all  the  same.     The  Achaians  must  be  reduced  to  chap.  vm. 
the  same  leyeL     No  one  had  thought  of  consulting  a 
Thessalian  Assembly  as  to  any  wrongs  which  Thessaly 
might  have  suffered  from  the  iStolians,  nor  must  the 
King  of  Macedon  be  any  longer  exposed  to  the  indignity 
of  consulting  an  Achaian  Assembly  either.     The  Thessa- 
lians  obeyed  the  royal  will  without  dispute  or  examinar 
tion,  and  the  Achaians  must  learn  to  do  the  like.     Such 
thoughts,  we  may  be  sure,  passed  through  the  mind  of 
many  a  Macedonian  courtier  and  captain,  beside  him  to 
whom  the  historian   directly  attributes  the  scheme  for 
upsetting  the  liberties  of  Achaia.    This  was  Apell6s»  one  of  Plots  of 
the  great  officers  whom  Antigonos  had  left  as  guardians  of  ^^gt 
the  young  King,  and  who  naturally  had  great  influence  ^^^^^ 
with  him.    With  the  view  of  breaking  in  the  Achaians  to 
slavery,  he  began  to  encourage  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
to  insult  and  defraud  their  Achaian  comrades  in  all  pos- 
sible ways.    Meanwhile  he  himself  constantly  inflicted  cor-  His  ili- 
poral  punishment  on  Achaian  soldiers  for  the  slightest  0^^^^^ 
faults,  and  sent  to  prison  any  one  who  ventured  to  inter-  Achaian 
fere.    The  free  citizens  of  the  Achaian  towns  had  not 
been  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  either  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  Generals  or  at  those  of  Philip's  predecessor. 
We  hear  of  no  public  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
League  or  of  its  President ;  but  a  party  of  young  Achaians 
laid  their  wrongs  before  the  elder  Aratos,  and  the  elder 
Aratos,  in  his  private  capacity  as  Philip's  adviser,  laid  the 

T€4ti¥  fco)  voXi)  9ui/^p€Uf  MoffcWa*!',  9i4iff€po¥  8*  oMvf  cUaA  iroi'  dfAolws 
IWacrxoi'  MoKt^ai  leai  way  iirotovp  rb  wp9STfvrr6fi9vov  rots  fiturtXutois,  Cf. 
Thirlwall,  vili.  255.  We  haye  seen  already  an  illustration  of  their  position 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Macedonian  Confederacy  as  an 
independent  power,  but  that  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the 
consent  of  the  Thessalians  to  any  of  its  acts.  See  above,  pp.  499,  513,  524. 
In  another  place  (vii.  12)  Polybios  speaks  of  Thessaly  almost  as  of  an 
integral  part  of  the  Macedonian  Kingdom  ;  fifrel  r6  mpd\(i0uif  rriy  $affi- 
\4lw  rd  re  KarA  Serr<i\iav  kqI  MoK^ioviw  «ral  (rvAAif/S5iyy  tA  kutA  ti)f  iHioM 
dpxijp  o^us  liw^riraKTOj  jc.t.A. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  matter  before  the  King.    Philip's  heart  was  still  sound,  or 

Redress     the  influence  of  Aratos  was  still  paramount.     He  strictly 

byAratos  ordered  Apell^  to  abstain  from  his  injurious  conduct 

^^         towards  the  allies ;  he  was  to  give  no  orders  to  the  Achaian 

troops,  and  to  inflict  no  punishment  upon  them,  without 

the  consent  of  their  own  QeneraL    It  is  as  yet  a  just 

master  who  is  speaking,  but  it  is  a  master  all  the  same. 

Fresh  Apell^  now  saw  that  his  course  of  action  must  be 

oTA^ifes  c^ftiig^  Nothing  could  be  done  to  effect  his  eyil 
against  purpose  as  long  as  Aratos  retained  any  measure  of 
influence  with  the  King.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
business  to  do  all  he  could  to  undermine  him  in  the  good 
opinion  both  of  Philip  and  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
impressed  on  Philip's  mind  that,  while  he  listened  to 
Aratos,  he  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  limited  chief 
of  a  free  Confederacy ;  he  must  treat  the  Achaians  strictly 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  But  if  he  listened 
to  him,  he  might  soon  become  absolute  lord  of  Pelopon- 
n^sos.  A  more  honourable  tribute  to  Aratos  could  hardly 
be  paid;  the  old  deliverer  is  again  appearing,  though 
on  a  humbler  and  feebler  scale,  as  the  champion  of 
Grecian  fireedom.  Ax>ell6s  also  made  common  cause  with 
the  political  opponents  of  Aratos — ^for  such  there  were — ^in 
eyery  city  of  the  League.  He  diligently  sought  them  out^ 
he  admitted  them  to  his  own  friendship,  and  presented 
them  to  the  King.^    He  prevailed  on  Philip  so  fSstr  as  to 

^  Pol.  iy.  82.  *E^rrd{up  ro^s  dvrivoKtTtvofimvs  rots  vc/>l  r3y  "Kparov, 
rlv9s  c2<rlif,  4ici<rrou^  ^jc  rmv  ir6\€ww  iw^oirderaTO,  K<d  Xofififitnov  elf  rcb  X'^^P^ 
AfrvxayaPyfi  kcDl  itop^kAk^i  itpds  Ti)y  iaurw  ^iXlau^,  <rvr((rrayc  9k  leaJL  r^ 
^iXi-nr^,  vpofrriScuci^r  adr^  trap*  tKiurrow  tit  idt^  fihf  *Apdr^  irposixOy 
j^trtrai  rois  *Axcuo7s  kot^  t^w  ^yypearrov  avfifiaxievt  4^  8*  tsdr^  vc(9i|rai 
Kot  Toto&rovs  wpos\afx$dyp  ^IXovs^  XP^^^^  ircurt  Tl€\oirotnniiclois  Kor^  rijp 
oitrov  fio6kiio'i».  Were  these  opponents  of  Aratos — if  Ivairrta  crAaiSt  as 
Plutarch  (Ar.  48)  calls  them — ^remnants  of  the  oligarchic  or  tyrannical 
faction  which  appeared  at  Sikydn  and  elsewhere  daring  the  Kleomenie 
War? 
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induce  him  to  appear  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  chap,  yiil 
Federal  Congress  at  Aigion,  and  to  give  his  countenance  PhUip's 
to  the  party  opposed  to  Aratos,    This  was  not  Philip's  ferences 
first  appearance  before  an  Achaian  Assembly ;  but  hitherto  X!;haian 
he  had  only  appeared,  as  personal  sovereign  of  Macedonia^  gection, 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  with  the  many-  b.c.  218. 
headed  soyereign  of  Achaia.     To  this  there  could  be  no 
more  objection  than  to  the  appearance  of  a  Macedonian 
Ambassador  for  the  same  purpose ;  it  was  a  sign  both  of 
earnestness  and  of  ability  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  probably  gratified  at  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  their  royal  ally  face  to  face. 
But  it  was  another  matter  when  the  King  of  Macedonia 
appeared  at  the  Meeting  which  was  held  for  the  purely 
domestic  purpose  of  electing  the  Federal  Magistrates. 
This  seems  to  hare  been  felt ;  and  a  rather  lame  excuse 
was  made  about  the  King  being  on  his  road  through 
Aigion  on  his  way  to  a  campaign  in  Elis.^    Apell^s  him- 
self was  less  scrupulous ;  he  busied  himself  about  the 
election'  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  native  partisan.    For  some 
reason  which  is  not  mentioned,  the  elder  Aratos  did  not 
appear  this  time,  according  to  custom,  as  a  candidate  to 
succeed  his  son.    His  interest  was  given  to  Timoxenos,' 
who  had  already  twice  held  the  seal  of  the  League.    He 
was  an  old  partisan,  and  he  had  by  this  time  apparently 
foigiven  whatever  wrong  Aratos  had  done  him  two  years 
before.    When  the  Congress  came  to  vote,  Timoxenos  was 


*  Pol.  iy.  82.  Tl§l0€i  ^IXnrwov  wapay€y4<r$€u  vphs  riis  r&w  *Axa«»y  ^X^* 
p€(rlas  cli  Afytoy  tis  tit  rfjtf  'HKtlay  ifia  woioiSfityoy  r^y  woptloM. 

'  lb.  Ufpl  rwy  dipx'^P*^^^  €^0^f  ioiro^a(€.     Of.  Pint.  Ar.  48. 

'  lb.  TifU^^yoy  .  .  riy  tM  r£y  wtpi  rhy  '^Apetroy  wlsaydfityoy,  Seo 
Scbom'B  note,  p.  157.  He  remarks  tiiat  this  illustrates  the  forgiving 
temper  of  Aratos  spoken  of  by  Plntarch  {ix'^pA'  cdyyaJ/uvy  jcol  irp^s — 
txBpoa  ip^  jcol  ^tX/of  it\  r^  xoiyf  avfjL^^poyri  xp^M'^^os.  Ar.  10),  looking 
on  Timoxenos  as  an  opponent  of  Aratos,  because  of  their  dispute  in 
B.C.  220.     But  surely  this  is  making  too  much  of  a  mere  passing  quarrel. 


I 
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CHAP.  yiii.  unBuccessfiily  there  being  a  small  majority^  in  feyour  of 
General-    Ep^ratoB  of  Pharai«    This  is  attributed  by  Polybios  wholly 
Epdratos.    to  the  intrigues  of  Apell^s,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
217.^^^'    that  Ep^ratos  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  those  Cantons  which 
the  neglect  of  the  younger  Aratos  had  driren  to  the  un- 
constitutional foundation  of  the  Sonderbund'    There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  wish  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  three  western  cities  had  somethii^  to  do  with  the 
choice  made  by  the  Assembly  on  this  occasion.    These 
two  views  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Apell^y  in  inftuencing  Achaian  politicians,  must  have  ap- 
Connexion  pealed  to  some  Achaian  political  feeling.    He  could  hardly 
choice       ^^^  practised  bribery  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  bs  to  secure 
^ente^of    ^y  *^*^*  means  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  the 
the  pre-     cities.     If  he  had  some  hired  partisans,  neither  he  nor 
year.         they  could  wcU  attack  Aratos  avowedly  because  he  was 
the  friend  of  Achaian  freedom.    But  the  neglect  g!  the 
Western  Cantons  by  the  outgoing  General  would  form  an 
admirable  ciy  for  a  dissatisfied  party.    A  certain  amount 
of  genuine  and  reasonable  discontent  would  doubtless 
exist,  which  Apell^  and  his  creatures  would  turn  to  their 
own  purposes.     We  can  thus  see  also  why  Aratos  did  not 
stand  himself,  but  put  forward  llmoxenos  as  his  candidate. 
The  administottion  of  ihe  two  Aratos',  fath^  and  son,  had, 
for  two  successive  years,  brought  nothing  but  disgrace  on 
B.G.  221-   the  League.     But  the  Genenddiip  of  Timoxenos,  three 
years  earlier,  had  witnessed  some  little  success  in  the  form 
of  the  recovery  of  Klarion,'  and  he  had  appeared  as  an 
advocate  of  prudence  during  Aratos'  momentary  fit  of  rash- 
ness.^  Altogether  we  can  understand  that  Timoxenos  was, 
just  now,  a  better  card  for  his  party  to  play  than  Aratos 
himself     It  was  probably  on  the  question  of  relief  to  the 


^  PoL  iv.  32.     VUKis  fih^  ilw^f  HwtKpdrrfWt  8*  odv  Sfiut, 

«  See  above,  p.  686.  »  P.  508.  *  P.  510. 
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westeni  cities  that  the  diyision  OBtensibly  turned,  and  we  chaf.  tiii. 
may  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  ^orant 
of  the  intrigues  of  ApelldSy  honestly  meant  the  election  of 
Ep^patos  to  be  a  deserved  vote  of  censnre  on  those  who 
.had  neglected  them.    It  falls  in  with  this  view  that,  Philip 
immediately  after  the  election,  Philip  marched  to  recover  Xeichoa. 
the  fort  of  Teichos  in  the  Dymaian  territory/    It  was 
small,   but  strongly  fortified;'  but  its  defenders  were 
Eleians  and  not  i£toltan&     They  at  once  surrendened  to 
the  King,  who  gave  over  the  fortress  to  its  lawfiil  owners, 
and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Elis. 
^e  cause  whieb  had  kd  to  the  discontent  of  tiie  Western 
Cantons  was  now  e£fectuaUy  removed. 

Apell^  was  naturally  elated  at  his  success.    He  had,  Further 
as  he  thought^  effeetually  poisoned  the  royal  mind,  and  Apei^.  ° 
be  h€id  seen  an  Aefaaian  President  chosen  at  his  own 
nomination.'    He  now  made  another  attack  on  whatever 
influence  Aratos  may  still  have  retained  over  the  mind  of 
Pytip.     He  now  charged  him  with  treason  to  the  Grand 
Affiance.     PUlip  had,  among  other  Eleian  prisoners,  cap- 
tured AmpUdamos,  the  General  of  the  Eleian  common-  A£Eair  of 
wealth.^    He  dismissed  him  without  ransom,  and  employed  damos! 
him  as  a  messenger  to  invite  his  counUymen  to  exchange 
the  iStolian  for  the  Macedonian  alUanoe,  pronnsing  in 
such  case  to  respect  their   liberties  and  constitution/ 

1  See  above,  p.  534. 

'  TdL  iV.  83.     Xatphy  od  fA4ya  itJkw  i^^d^ur/Utfov  9^  9ta^p6rT«fs, 

'  lb.  84.  AokAp  iiyvie4rM  ri  r^s  vpo94tr^a»s  r6  9i*  cuhoO  KoBkirriffBai 
T^y  tAp  *Kxbu»v  arpwnrf^y, 

^  lb.  'O  r&¥  'HXetvr  ffrparrty6s.  This  need  not  necessarily  imply 
that  this  Qeneral  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Elis,  and  in  earlier  times 
the  Eleian  magistrates  bore  other  titles.  See  Tittmann,  p.  866.  Still 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Eleians,  though  their  constitution  was  not 
Federal,  may  now  have  so  far  imitated  the  practice  of  other  Greek  states 
as  to  place  a  single  General  at  the  head  of  tiieir  commonwealth. 

*  lb.  Adroi)f  iktMpovtf  d/^povp^rovSf  A^^Koy^rovs,  XP*^!*^^^^^  '''<><' 
tttoii  TokiT06fjte»t,  9umi^^0i.  The  words  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  decree  of  the  Allies  (c.  25)  for  liberating  the  cities  in  snb- 

N  N 
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Apellds 
accuses 
Aratos  of 
treason. 


CHAP.  VIII.  These  offers  were  rejected  at  Elis,  but  the  transaction 
seems  to  have  awakened  some  suspicions  against  Amphi- 
damos  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  for,  shortly  after- 
wards, while  Philip  was  ravaging  the  Eleian  territory,  they 
determined  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  prisoner  to  JStolia. 
Meanwhile  Apell^s  accused  Aratos  to  the  King  as  the 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  Eleians  to  treat  He  had,  so 
his  accuser  said,  dealt  privately  with  Amphidamos,  and 
exhorted  him  to  use  his  influence  on  the  anti-Macedonian 
side,  because  it  was  against  the  common  interest  of  Pelo- 
ponn^sos  for  Philip  to  become  master  of  Elis.^  This  last 
was  certainly,  in  itself,  a  proposition  too  clear  to  be  dis- 
puted by  any  patriotic  Peloponnesian,  and  it  was  quite 
reason  enough  for  keeping  Philip  out  of  Greece  altogether. 
Still  such  arguments  would  not,  in  the  actual  position  of 
Aratos,  have  justified  him  in  underhand  dealings  contrary 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Confederacy.  On  this 
charge,  Aratos,  the  deliverer  of  Peloponn^sos,  tUe  man 
who  had  been  thirteen  times  President  of  the  Achaian 
League,  had  to  stand  something  like  a  trial  before  the 
Macedonian  King.'  He  and  his  country  could  not  have 
been  subjected  to  greater  indignities,  if  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  Federal  headship  of 
Kleomen^s.  Apellds  brought  his  accusation;  he  even 
ventured  to  add  that  the  King,  having  met  with  such 
ingratitude  at  the  hands  of  Aratos,  would  explain  matters 
to  the  Achaian  Assembly,  and  then  retire  from  the  struggle 
to  his  own  kingdom.     All  that  Aratos  could  do  at  the 


jection  to  ^tolia.     They  were  probably  a  common  formula  for  such 

occasions. 

1  Pol.  iv.  84.  Aiyuy  Zri  kot*  oMpa  rp6vov  avfi^4pjti  rots  UtXtnnytniirlots 
rh  y4vw6ai  ^iKtmeov  'HXcfwy  Kvptoy.  y 

*  lb.  85.  T6  fji^y  oZv  wpQrby  ^tkiinros  ^t^fityos  rodt  Kiyovs  kcoXcIW 
iic4\€vt  To^y  irepl  r^v^hpvroy  kclL  Xiyuy  ^ywrloy in^lyvy  raSra  r6y  *AvcAA^f. 
The  ol  ircpl  seem  to  include  both  father  and  eon,  for  directly  after  6  wptc- 
fivrtpos  ''Aparof  speaks. 
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nioment  was  to  ask  Philip  not  to  condemn  him  on  the  chap.  tiii. 
mere  assertion  of  Apellds,  but  to  search  into  the  truth 
by  every  possible  means  before  he  laid  any  such  charge 
before  the  Assembly.      Philip  had  justice  and  candour 
enough  to  suspend  his  judgement ;  Apell6s  could  bring 
forward  no  evidence  to  support  his  charge,  while  Aratos 
was  soon  able  to  bring  forward  a  most  convincing  witness 
to  his  innocence.    This  was  no  other  than  Amphidamos 
himself,   who,  at  this  opportune  moment,   took    refuge 
with  Philip  at  DymS.    The  King  now  fully  restored  Aratos  Aratoa 
to  his  favour  and  confidence,   and   began  to  look  with  phiiip'a 
equal  displeasure  on  Apellfis.     It  was  about  the  same^*^**"'* 
time  that  the  Achaians  gave  the  King  a  signal  proof  of 
the  influence  which  their  old  chief  still  retained  over  their 
minds.     Unless  ApellSs  wished,  as  he  probably  did,  merely 
to  weaken  the  League  by  giving  it  an  incompetent  head, 
the  election  of  Ep^ratos  had  proved  a  mistake.    The 
Pharaian  President  was  a  man  of  no  skill  or  daring  in 
the  field,  and  of  no  weight  in  the  Assembly/    A  special  Inilaenco 

TA^lAlTI  All 

Meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Achaian  Government  ^y  Aratos 
«kt  Philip's  request,'  in  which  the  King  appeared  and  asked  ^j.^^^^ 
for  supplies.    The  wishes  of  Ep^ratos  had  no  influence,  Assembly, 
and  Aratos  and  his  party,  if  they  did  not  openly  oppose, 
did  not  at  all  support  Philip's  request.'    In  such  a  state 
of  things  no  supplies  were  granted.    Philip  now  perceived 
the  importance  of  the  friendship  of  Aratos.    The  Assembly 

1  Pol.  y.  1.  T^i'  8*  'Emfporov  dwpa/cror  6yra  Tp  ^6afi  icot  KararytvtKncS- 
yMvo¥  i>ir)d  ir^wr.  We  roust  -  allow  a  little  fbr  Polybios*  admiration  of 
Aratos.  •> 

'  The  expression  of  Polybios  (u.s.)  is  a  strong  one  ;  6  fti  j3ao'iX«^5 
^tkumtoSi  Mtijs  &v  crirov  koL  xP^f*'^^'^  *^'  '''^  9wdf»Mis,  avyrly^  t(m>s 
*Axauo^s  9tiL  rww  dpx^^ty  tls  iKKKfitrUuf.  This  last  phi'ase  is  the  formala 
used  elsewhere  (see  aboye,  p.  275)  to  express  the  calling  of  an  AsMmbly 
by  the  Federal  General. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  *Op£p  robs  iikv  ittpl  r6y  "hparov  i$*\oKaKwyras  9td  ri)y  wtpl 
tAs  dpxcuptcias  ywy^vfifUvyiv  *U  uHrobs  tup  frtpl  r6y  'AwtWfjr  Koteowpay 

N  N   2 
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CHAP.  Till,  had  been  held  at  Aigioii,  the  usual  place  of  meeting ;  the 
King  persuaded  the  Achaian  Goyemment  to  adjourn  it  to 
Sikyoa^  This  was  in  itself  a  compliment  to  Aratos^  and 
in  the  interval  he  fully  confessed  his  errors  both  to  the 
&ther  and  the  son.'  He  threw  the  whole  bbune  upon 
Apell6s,  and  begged  them  to  be  his  friends  as  of  ohL 
Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible.  In  the  adjourned  Con- 
gress at  Sikydn  the  influence  of  Aratos  was  used  on  behalf 
.  -     of  Philip,  and  a  liberal  money-bill  was  the  result.* 

TreaMii  of  Apellds  uow  took  to  schcmes  which,  in  a  Macedonian 
'  ,gt  officer,  were  eyen  more  guilty  than  any  of  his  former  evil 
^  deeds.  He  now  entered  on  plans  of  direct  treason  against 
his  own  soyereign.  He  had  already  alienated  the  King^s 
mind  from  Alexander  and  Taurion,  two  of  his  best  officers^ 
and  both  of  them  among  the  guardians  named  by  An- 
tigonos.  He  now,  in  concert  with  the  other  two,  Leontios 
and  Megaleas,  devised  a  plot  by  which  all  Philip's  enter- 
prises might  be  thwarted,  till  he  should  at  last  be  sufficiently 
humbled  to  put  himself  wholly  under  their  guidance. 

Campaign  The  details  of  this  yile  scheme,  and  the  general  details  of 

of  B.C'.  218.  /  o 

'  the  campaign,  belong    rather    to   Macedonian  than   to 
Federal  history.    Philip  and  the  Achaians  fitted  out  a 


^  Pol.  T.  1.  *A6poi(r$4rr9s  roS  irKifBovt  tls  ASyunr  Kvrk  roAi  y6fuuts  .  .  . 
vc(<raf  rods  ^px^^"^^^  /Aerayayuy  riitf  iiacKsitrUaf  us  Sorvwjra. 

*  lb.  Aafi^  r6v  re  wp^cfi^^poy  koI  t6¥  y^tirepow  "Aparov  els  ndb 
XcTpaf.  The  relations  between  Philip  and  the  yonnger  Aratoe  gives  us 
one  of  those  strange  glimpses  of  Grecian  manners  which  we  come  across 
over  and  anon.  '£^ic«i  8*  6  y^dafttncot  ipfv  rov  ^iXimrov,  (Pint  Ar.  50. ) 
Compare  the  relations  of  KleomenSs  with  Xenards  (KL  8)  and  with 
Panteus.     (c.  87.) 

>  Fifty  talents  down,  as  three  months'  pay  for  his  aimy,  serenteen 
talents  a  month  as  long  as  he  carried  on  the  wac  in  Pelaponn9MB»  and  oqcb 
in  abundance  {irlrw  /ivpditu^  PoL  v.  1). 

If  the  Federal  Government,  a  year  before,  could  not  pay  its  meroenaiisB 
(see  above,  p.  585)  where  did  it  find  the  materials  for  sach  a  sabaidy  now  ? 
But  the  passage  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  fnll  power  of  taxation 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Congress.  It  is  a  pity  that  wa 
are  not  told  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised.     See  above,  p.  809. 
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fleets  and  attacked  KephaUSnia^  which  had  long  acted  as  ouap.yiii. 
the  iEtoIian  nayal  station.  An  all  but  successful  assault 
on  Palaiy  one  of  the  towns  in  that  island,  was  hindered  by 
the  arts  of  the  traitors.  Philip  was  as  ubiquitous  as 
usual ;  he  inyaded  Lakonia ;  he  invaded  iEtolia,  and 
avei^d  the  destruction  of  Dion  by  the  destruction  of 
Thermon.^  By  rare  prudence  and  forbearance  he  gradually  ^^^P 
discoreredy  crushed,  and  punished  the  hateful  plot  of  the  plot. 
which  he  had  been  the  yictim.  Throughout,  Aratos  acted 
as  his  wisest  counsellor^  and  was  therefore  made  the  con- 
stant object  of  insult,  sometimes  growing  into  personal 
violence/  at  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  trace,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  several  notices  of 
ihe  substantial,  though  perhaps  rather  unruly,  freedom 
which  the  Macedonians  still  enjoyed  under  their  Kings. 
Polybios  carefully  points  out  the  almost  equal  terms  on 
which  the  Macedonian  army,  not  of  assumption  but  of 
ancient  right,  addressed  their  sovereign/  and  we  find 
one  of  the  culprits,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander, 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  military  Assembly  of  the 
Macedoniana* 


1  Polybios  (v.  9-12)  censures  this  act  at  great  length,  and  doubtless 
with  good  reason.  Yet  it  is  not  fifty  years  since  Britidi  troops  destroyed 
the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  and  much  more  lately  we  have  heard 
the  savage  yells  of  English  newspapers  crying  for  the  destruction  of  Delhi 
and  Pekin. 

'  Pol.  T.  15.  Plut  Ar.  48.  Brandstater's  comment  (p.  874)  is  curious, 
**Aratus  wurde  yon  der  anti-achiiischen  Partei  fast  gesteinigt  und  nur 
dnrch  des  Konigs  specielle  Theilnahme  gerettet ;  iiber  die  Beweggriiude 
sind  yerschiedene  Yermuthungen  mbglich. " 

'  PoL  v.  27.  VJxoy  y^  dwl  riiw  roin^v  Iffrrypiea^  MwccSi^kcv  irp6s  rois 
fi€urt\us.     See  above,  p.  20. 

*  lb.  29.  nroAffficuor  Kplvas  iv  rots  Maite96<rty  dir4icr§i¥€,  Cf.  Diod. 
zvii  79,  80.     Arrian,  iU.  26.  2.  iv.  14.  8. 

I  have  cut  short  thdto  details,  as  not  bearing  immediately  upon  Federal 
history.  The  narrative  is  given  at  length  by  Polybios,  and  the  English 
reader  will,  as  usual,  find  the  best  of  substitutes  in  the  History  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viii.  258-68). 
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oHAP.viii.  It  is  more  important  for  our  Bubject  to  trace  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  tlie  domestic  history  of  the  League. 
WedL  The  Pharaian  General  did  not  secure  the  safety  even  of 
trationof  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  cantons.  EQs  utter  in- 
B.a'218-^  capacity,  and  the  general  lack  of  discipline  which  prevailed 
21  y.  during  his  year,  are  strongly  se.t  forth  by  Polybios.*  Doubt- 

less we  here  read  the  character  of  Ep^ratos  as  giren  by 
his  political  opponents,  but,  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration,  there   must  be  some  groundwork  for  the 
picture.    The  /Etolians  in  Elis  continued  and  increased 
their  deyastations  in  the  western  districts,  and  the  cities 
in  that  quarter  paid  their  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  difficulty  and  reluctance/    The  expression 
however  shows  that  they  were  paid,  so  that  the  most 
objectionable  resolve  of  the  Sonderbund  of  the  year  before 
Arotos       must  have   been  rescinded.     At  the  next   election  the 
1J.C.  217-   elder  Aratos  was  chosen  General,' — we  now  .hear  nothing 
^^^'  of  Macedonian  influence    either  way — ^and  then  things 

began  to  brighten  a  little.     Incapable  as  Aratos  was  in 
the  open  field,  his   genius  was  admirably  adapted  for 
winning  back  men's  minds,  and  he  seems  easily  to  have 
Decrees     allayed   all   discontents.      He  summoned  an  Assembly,^ 
Achaian     *^d  procured  a  series  of  decrees  for  the  more  vigorous 
R  0^217  ^'  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  levied, 
both  of  citizens  and  mercenaries,   was   fixed,   and    the 
number  and  nature  of  the  contingents  from  at  least  two  of 
the  cities,  namely  Megalopolis  and  Argos,  were  made  the 

^  Pol.  y.  SO.  ToO  5*  'Efrripdrov  roS  a-Tpvntyw  rw  *Kxjbu£v  KOTtar^ppcini' 
fi4yov  fih^  ihrd  rwy  •KoXirucw  vtayltrKmv  KortyvwtrfA^yov  Si  reA^a»s  ^hri  r«»r 
fiurdo^pifv,  o^  dr^iBdpx^t  'rots  vapayy€KKofi4pots  oMfii  o(^  fw  troytjow 
odSif  wp6s  Ti)v  T^s  x^P^  /9oij0cMy.  Cf.  c.  91.  Had  Aratos  or  TimoxenoA 
any  hand  in  making  it  so  ? 

'  lb.  A/  /liw  ir6\€ts  KOKViraBaQirai  jccd  fi^  riryx<^v<rai  fioi^ttas  9usx^p*^f 
vposijyoy  rcb  ^is^opds.  Patrai  18  now  mentioned  as  well  as  Dyme  and 
Pharai.    Cf.  0.  91,  where  the  same  seems  to  be  said  of  the  cities  generally. 

»  lb.  80.  91. 

^  Jb.  91.     JleipaKa\4ffas  roi/s  *Axcuoh,  xai  \afi<i^v  BAyfut  ircpl  tootup. 
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subject  of  a  special  decree/    No  reason  is  giyen  for  the  chap.tih. 
special  mention  of  these  particular  States,  but  we  know 
that  the  troops  of  Megalopolis  were  in  every  way  more 
efficient  than  those  of  any   other   city  of  the   Union.* 
But   these   decrees    illustrate  the   thoroughly    sovereign  FiUl 

f  6d6r&l 

power  of  the  Federal  Congress  in  all  matters  of  national  sove- 
concem.     At  the  same  time  another  decree,  passed  ap-  ^o^fbined 
parently  in  the  same  Assembly,  shows  no  less  clearly  how  with  strict 
careful  the  Federal  power  was  to  abstain  from  any  undue  state 
interference  with    the    State    Governments    in    matters  "^ '' 
properly  coming  within  their  own  sphere.     It  was  now 
that,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter/  Aratos 
went  as  mediator  to  Megalopolis.     Violent  local  disputes  Aratos* 

1.  1  1  •  1    1      1  mediation  • 

had  arisen ;  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  laws  which  had  at  Mega- 
been  enacted  by  Prytanis ;  there  was  a  still  more  dan-  ^^^  ^' 
gerous  dispute  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  arising  out 
of  the  restoration  of  the  city  after  its  destruction  by 
Kleomen^s.  Aratos  was  sent,  by  decree  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms  of  agreement  He 
then  returned  to  hold  another  Assembly ;  the  i^tolians,  as 
before,^  watched  this  opportunity  for  an  inroad,  but  this 
time  Aratos  was  beforehand  with  them.  He  had  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  exposed  districts  to  Lykos  of  Pharai,*  with 
a  strong  body  of  mercenaries,  at  whose  head  Lykos  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  invaders.  He  afterwards,  when 
the  ^tolians  had  left  Elis,   retaliated  the   invasion  by 


'  See  above,  p.  310.  *  Pol.  iv.  C9.     See  Brandstater,  865. 

*  Pol.  V.  93.     See  above,  p.  256. 

*  lb.  94.  L^piirlias  .  .  n/ipifaea  r^v  r«»y  'AxmSw  tr&voZov,  See  above, 
p.  509. 

'  Polybios  (v.  94)  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  selection,  8mI  r6  rovrow 
i3moaTp6mryov  cTreu  t<Jt€  rris  truyrtXtias  r^y  jraTpoc^j.  These  words  are 
not  very  clear,  and  their  meaning  has  been  disputed  (see  above,  p.  247), 
but  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  they  have  something  to  do 
with  the  late  Sonderbund.    See  above,  p.  537. 
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(;hap.  Tin.  rayaging  tbe  Eleian  tenitoiy  in  companj  with  Dfrmodokos 
the  Federal  Maater  of  the  Horaa,^  at  the  head  of  the 
mercenaries^  togelher  with  ihe  citizeii  force  of  Dym^, 
Pharai,  and  Patml  Meanwhile  Philip  was  dealing  fiur 
seyerer  blows  at  the  iEtdian  power  in  Northern  Greece. 

PhUip*s     One  great  succeBS  was  the  capture  of  the  Phthidtic  Thebes ; 

K^t^rn  ^^  i^  ^  P^ii^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  instead  of  Uberating  the 
Greece,  city  according  to  the  agreement  entered  into  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,'  he  sold  tiie  inhabitants  as  sbtyes, 
planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  the  town,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Philippopolis.  This  was  perhaps  the  first 
downward  step  in  a  career  which  had  hitherto  promised 
so  brightly. 


Hediation      The  Social  War  was  brought  rather  suddenly  to  an  end 

ofC 
and 
R 

B. 


of  Chios     during  this  oflSbcial  year  of  Aratos.     Before  the  year  of 


Rhodes,     Ep^ratos  had  ended,  Ambassadors  from  Chios  and  Rhodes 

B  c  218-7. 

appeared  before  Philip  at  Corinth,  offering  their  mediation 
towards  a  peace.'  Those  islands  were  now  independent 
and  important  states.  Rhodes  especially  was  goyemed 
by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  whose  career  is 
among  the  most  honourable  things  in  later  Grecian  his- 
tory, and  which  preserved  the  independence  of  the  island 
after  that  of  continental  Greece  was  lost  Pan-hellenic  pa- 
triotism united  with  the  natural  interests  of  commercial 
republics^  to  prompt  both  Chians  and  Rbodians  to  desire 
the  restoration  of  peace.  Philip,  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
had  no  real  wish  for  peace ;  but  he  could  not  decently  refuse 
the  proffered  mediation.     He  professed  his  willingness  to 

'  PoL  y.  95.     T5f  r«jr  'Axaimv  ImtApx*!^* 

•  The  words  used  by  Polybios  (v.  99,  100)  certainly  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  people  of  Phthidtic  Thebes  were  entitled  to  its  benefits ;  icttre- 
ximw  vM^v  r&v  AhrotKSw — wa^i^aay  ol  Oi|/3ouoi  rijy  vAkty.  These  ex- 
pressions certainly  sound  like  the  presence  of  an  ^tolian  gwrison  in  an 
unwilling  city. 

»  Pol.  V.  24.  *  See  Thirhrall,  viii.  2«5. 
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treat,  and  bade  the  envoys  go  to  iEtolia  and  offer  their  chap.  tih. 
mediation  there.  They  returned  with  an  iEtolian  proposal 
for  a  thirty  days'  truce,  and  for  a  meeting  at  Rhion  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  Philip  accepted  the  truce,  and 
wrote  to  the  several  members  of  his  AUiance  to  send 
deputies  to  a  Conference/  The  iEtolians  were  perplexed  ; 
the  whole  war  had  taken  a  turn  quite  different  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  expected ;  they  had  looked  upon  Philip 
as  a  mere  boy,'  over  whom  victory  would  be  easy ;  they 
had  found  in  him  a  great  King  and  a  successful  general. 
But  he  was  just  now  hampered  by  the  conspiracy  of  his 
great  officers,  out  of  which  they  hoped  that  something 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  The  result  of  their  doubts  Failure  of 
and  procrastination  was  that,  when  the  appointed  day  po^^'on- 
came,  no  iEtolian  representative  appeared  at  Rhion.  This  lereuce. 
exactly  suited  Philip;  he  could  now  continue  the  war, 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  refusing  offers  of  peace.' 
He  had  done  his  part,  and  the  impediment  came  from  the 
other  side.  Envoys  had  already  arrived  from  some  at 
least  of  his  allies,  but,  instead  of  discussing  terms  of 
peace,  they  received  an  exhortation  to  vigour  in  the  war 
from  the  lips  of  their  royal  commander-in-chief.^ 

^  Pol.  y.  28.  Tots  ffvfifidxois  4ypoBtp§  dicurcupwif  W/Avety  els  nirpta  rods 
4rv»f}ip^froyrM  koX  ^vX^vvoftivovs  virkp  Trjs  vpds  toOs  Atr»A.oi)s  9ta\iS<rtots. 

*  lb.  29.  *E\iri<rairr€S  ySip  off  ircuBl<p  yrprl<p  j^ffOffBai  r^  ^iXlmrip 
ii^  re  r^v  ili\iKituf  wai  rijy  dTtipiay,  rdw  fUv  ^iKnnrov  tZpov  t4\%iov  AyUpa 
«al  Kard  rds  ^ti/3oA.c^$  ical  icard  rclf  irpd^tts,  whol  8^  4<p6,vn<ray  €iKaTtu^p6ynroi 
Kcd  vcuZapuiiSfts  tw  re  roii  Karh  fiipos  Ktd  ro7s  KaB6\ov  nrpdryftjaunv* 

'  lb.  *0  tk  ^(Xtinros  d<rft4rtts  hnAafi6fA(ros  rijs  irpo^<r€ws  radrris 
Sid  rd  0af^€af  hel  r^  iroXjfji^,  Ktd  irpodcciXf^^f  darorpi^^ffBcu.  reb  8ia\^4rcts, 
rirt  mpoKoXiffas  robs  dnniVTfiK6ras  rwr  cvfifidxooy  oil  rd  'rp6s  diaAv(rcis 
trpdffcr^w  d\Kd  rd  iK-p6s  r6v  Tr6\9iu>v,  K.r.K. 

*  I  have  not  enlarged  on  Philip's  campaign  in  Phdlds,  or  on  his  general 
relations  to  the  Phdkian  League.  There  are  some  good  remarks  in  Schom, 
p.  164,  note.  Between  iEtolian  enmity  and  Macedonian  protection,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Ph6kians  had  pretty  well  lost  their  independence. 
They  are  reckoned  among  the  States  which  needed  liberation  after  Kynos- 
kephale.     Liv.  xzxiii.  32.     Cf.  c.  34  and  Pol.  xviii.  30. 
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CHAP.  Till.  The  ChianB  and  Rhodians  however  did  not  at  once 
Second  ^  give  up  their  praiseworthy  scheme  of  restoring  peace  to 
from  Hellas.  Their  Ambassadors  again  appeared  in  Philip's 
Rh(Mies  <^^^^Pf  immediately  after  his  conquest  of  the  Phthiotic 
Byzan-      Thcbes.     They  were  now  accompanied  by  the  represen- 

tioii|  End 

Egypt.  tatives  of  two  other  powers ;  envoys  from  the  King  of 
Egypt  and  from  the  repubtic  of  Byzantion  accompanied 
those  of  the  islanders.' '  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Ptolemy  Philopatdr  had  strictly  observed  that  neutrality 
which  was  all  that  the  Allies  had  asked  of  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.*  He  might  therefore  appr5priately 
join  his  voice  in  favour  of  peace  to  that  of  the  maritime 
republics.  Philip,  on  this  second  occasion,  made  much 
the  same  answer  as  he  had  done  upon  the  first ;  he  had 
no  objection  to  peace ;  let  the  Ambassadors  again  go 
and  try  the  mind  of  the  iEtolians.  At  that  moment 
Philip  had  still  no  real  mind  for  peace  ;  in  truth,  a  young 
monarch,  in  the  full  tide  of  success  in  a  thoroughly  just 
war,  may  be  forgiven  if  in  his  heart  he  longed  for  stiU 
further  triumphs.  But  before  the  matter  could  be  dis- 
cussed, before  indeed  the  mediators  returned,  tidings  had 
hilip       reached  him  which  changed  his  purpose.     He  was   as 

turns  his  .  ^  ...  «  , 

mind  anxious  for  war,  as  ambitious  oi  conquest,  as  ever ;  but 
j^y  his  heart  now  began  to  be  bent  on  war  on  a  greater  scale 
than  the  limits  of  Hellas  could  afford ;  he  began  to  dream 
of  conquests  greater  than  the  destruction  of  Thermon  or 
the  colonization  of  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Other  Greek  Kings 
had  before  now  sought  glory  and  conquest  on  the  other 
B.C.  882-    aide  of  the  Hadriatic.     Alexander  of  Epeiros  h^d  lost 

826 

his  life  in  battle  against  the  invincible  barbarians  of  Italy. 

B.C.  280-    Pyrrhos  himself,  after  useless  victories,  had  returned  to 

confess  that  the  Macedonian  sarissa  had  at  last  found 

'  Pol.  V.  100.  «  See  above,  p.  526. 

•  Schom  (169)  remarks  that  the  war  injured  Ptolemy  by  hindering  him 
from  hiring  JEtolian  mercenaries  as  usual.     Cf.  Pol.  v.  68,  4. 
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more  than  ita  match  in  the  Roman  broadsword.  But  chap.  txii. 
the  might  of  Philip  was  far  greater  than  the  might  of 
either  of  the  Molossian  knights-errant.  As  King  of  Mace- 
donia and  Head  of  the  great  Greek  Alliance,  he  might 
summon  the  countrymen  of  Alexander  and'  Fyrrhos  as 
merely  one  contingent  of  his  army.  And  Italy  was  now  in 
a  state  which  positively  invited  his  arms.  While  he,  the 
namesake  of  the  great  Philip,  the  successor  of  the. great 
Alexander,  the  unconquered  chief  of  an  unconquered 
nation,  was  wasting  his  strength  on  petty  warfare  with 
iEtolia  and  Lacedsemon,  Hannibal  was  advancing,  in  the 
full  swing  of  triumph,  from  the  gates  of  Saguntum  to  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  the  historian  of  opening 
Greece  turns  at  this  moment  to  behold  the  mighty  strife  Lri(^^^ 
which  was  waging  in  Western  Europe,  the  struggle  be- ^^°?*  ^*°°" 
tweeu  the  first  of  nations  and  the  first  of  men.     He  feels  the  history 
that  the  interests  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia,  of  Macedonia  and 
and  Sparta,  seem  small  beside   the  gigantic  issue  now  ^^^op™ 
pending  between  Rome  and  Hannibal.     The  feeling  is  fro°^  this 
something  wholly  different  from  that  paltry  worship  of 
brute  force  which  looks  down  on  "petty  states/'  old  or 
new.     The  political  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Achaia  and  iEtolia  are  none  the  less  momentous  be- 
cause   the  world   contained  other  powers  greater  than 
either  of  the  rival  Leagues.     Still  it  is  with  a  mournful 
feeling  that  we  quit  a  state  of  things  where  Greece  is 
everything,   where    Greece   and    her  colonies    form    the 
whole  civilized  world — ^a  state  of  things  in  which,  even 
when  Greece  is  held  in  bondage,  she  is  held  in  bondage 
by  conquerors  proud  to  adopt  her  name  and  arts  and 
language — ^and  turn  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  Greece 
and  Macedonia  form  only  one  part  of  the  world  of  war 
and  politics,  q,nd  that  no  longer  its  most  important  part. 
We  have   already  seen   the   beginning  of  this  change ; 
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B.C.  220. 

Spring, 
B.C.  219. 

Autumn, 
B.C.  219. 

B.C.  218. 

B.C.  217. 
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Influence 
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we  haTB  seen  Romaa  armies  east  of  the  Hadriatic; 
we  haye  seen  Greek  cities  receire  their  freedom  as  a 
boon  from  a  Roman  delirerer.^  From  this  point  the 
history  of  the  two  great  peninsalas  becomes  closely 
interwoTen.  Oreece  and  Macedonia  gradually  sink,  from 
the  position  of  equal  allies  and  equal  enemies,  into 
the  position,  first  of  Roman  dependencies  and  then  of 
Roman  prorinces.  We  have  now  entered  upon  that  long 
chain  of  events  reaching  down  to  our  own  times,  the 
History  of  Greece  under  Foreign  Dominaticm.^  Our  guide 
has  already  begun  diligently  to  mark  the  synchronisms 
of  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy.  Hannibal  first  cast  his 
eyes  on  Saguntum  at  the  same  time  that  Philip  and  the 
Congress  of  Corinth  passed  their  first  decree  against  the 
iEtolians.'  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  at  the  time  that 
the  younger  Aratos  was  chosen  General^  He  took  it 
while  Philip  was  on  his  first  triumphant  march  through 
iEtolia.'^  He  crossed  the  Alps  about  the  time  that  the 
first  Chian  and  Rhodian  envoys  came  to  Corinth."  He 
defeated  Flaminius  at  Lake  Trasimenus  while  Philip  was 
besieging  Phthi6tic  Thebea^  The  news  was  slow  in  reaching 
Greece  ;  a  letter — ^from  whom  we  know  not — ^brought  the 
important  tidings  to  the  King ;  it  was  sent  to  him  in 
Macedonia,  and,  not  finding  him  there,  followed  him  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  present  at  the  Nemean  Games."  His 
evil  genius  was  at  his  aide ;  D^m^trios  of  Pharos,  the 
double  traitor  to  lUyria  and  to  Rome,  expelled  from  his 

^  See  above,  p.  418-20. 

"  This  subject  is  at  last  concluded  in  the  two  final  volumes  of  Mr. 
Finlay's  great  work,  the  most  truly  original  history  of  our  times. 
»  Pol.  iv.  28.  ^  *  lb.  37.  *  lb.  66. 

•  lb.  V.  29.  7  lb.  101. 

•  lb.  101.  The  Nemean  Games  must  therefore  have  been  restored  to 
Argos  (see  above,  p.  401).  When  Argos  became  a  city  of  the  League, 
the  Federal  power  could  have  no  interest  in  asserting  the  rights  of  Kle6nai, 
one  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  Union,  against  Argos,  one  of  the 
greatest. 
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dominioDfi  by  the  Bomana,  had  taken  refiige  with  PhiUp,  ohaf.  vm. 
and  was  gradually  supplanting  Aratos  as  his  chief  coun- 
sellor.    To  him  alone  the  King  showed  the  letter;  the 
adyeuturer  at  once  counselled  peace  with  iEtolia  and  with 
all  Greece  ;  but  he  counselled  it  only  in  order  that  Philip 
might  husband  all  his  strength  for  an  Italian  war.    Now  He 
was  the  time,  now  that  Borne  was  falling,  for  the  King  of  ? °^^J* 
Macedonia  to  step  in  at  once  and  to  claim  his  share  of  the  ^^^^  ^^ 

Italy. 

prize.  We  could  have  wished  to  see  the  arguments  of 
the  Pharian  drawn  out  at  greater  length.  He  could  not 
hare  looked  upon  Rome  as  completely  OTcrthrown ;  for  in 
that  case  Macedonian  interrention  would  have  been  mere 
interference  with  the  rights  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Carthage.  Hannibal's  position  must  hare  seemed  not  so 
perfectly  secure  but  that  he  would  still  be  glad  to  accept  of 
Macedonian  help»  and  to  yield  to  Macedonia  a  portion  of 
the  spoil  As  Philip  gave  himself  out  as  the  champion  of 
Greek  interests^  the  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  would  afford  him  an  honourable  pretext  for 
interference.^  To  unite  them  to  his  Confederacy^  perhaps 
covertly  to  his  actual  dominion,  would  be  a  natural  object 
of  his  ambition.  The  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  Carthage 
had  never  possessed,  would  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
Macedonia.  Even  Sicify  would  hardly  prove  a  stumbling- 
block.  The  surrender  of  the  old  claims  of  Carthage 
to  dominion  in  that  island  would  hardly  be  thought  too 
dear  a  price  for  an  alliance  which,  by  rendering  Italy  no 
longer  dangerous,  would  effectually  secure  the  Carthaginian 
dominion  in  Spain  and  GauL  But  the  views  of  Philip 
at  this  time  are  mere  matters  of  speculation.  Before  he 
actually  concluded  any  treaty  with  Hannibal,  the  state  of 
affairs  had  materially  changed. 
When  Philip  was  thus  disposed,   the  negociation  of 

>  See  Flathe,  Qeschichte  Makedonienfi,  ii.  279.     Thirlwall,  yiii.  278, 
note.     See  also  the  speech  of  Agelaos  just  below. 
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peace  was  not  difficult.  Without,  as  it  would  seem,  eren 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  mediating  envoys,  he  entered 
into  communication  with  the  iEtolian  GoTemment,^  and 
gathered  a  Congress  of  his  own  Allies  at  Panormos."  But 
he  was  determined  that  no  man  should  think  that  he 
sought  peace  because  he  dreaded  war.  He  again  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Mis  ;  and,  while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  plenipotentiaries,  he  made  the  important  conquest  of 
Zakynthos.  The  iEtolian  Assembly'  met  at  Naupaktos ; 
the  Congress  of  the  Allies  was  assembled  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Achaia.  Philip  sent  over  Aratos* — such  is  the 
language  now  used — ^with  his  own  general  Tauridn ;  their 
mission  soon  led  to  an  iEtolian  embassy,  inviting  Philip 
to  cross  with  all  his  forees  and  to  discuss  matters  face  to 
face.  He  did  so,  and  encamped  near  Naupaktoa  The 
iEtolian  Assembly — only  distinguished  from  the  uEtolian 
army  by  not  being  under  arms" — ^took  up  a  position  near 
him.  The  details  of  the  negociation  required  many 
meetings,  many  messages  to  and  fro;  but  at  last  all 
seems  to  have  settled  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The 
principle  of  the  Uti  Possidetis,^  one  highly  favourable 
to  Philip  and  his  allies,  was  soon  agreed  to  on  both 
sides.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  course  of  the 
Conference  was  a  speech  by  Agelaos  of  Naupaktos,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Polybios. 
It  shows  the  strange  union  of  elements  in  the  iEtolian 

*  This  was  done  through  Kleonikos  of  Naupaktos,  the  v^^tros  of 
Achaia  in  ^tolia,  who  was  therefore  exempted  from  slavery.  See  ahove, 
p.  58.  The  employment  of  Kleonikos  for  such  a  purpose  is  like  the 
similar  employment  of  Amphidamos  of  Ells.     See  p.  545. 

*  PoL  Y.  102.  np6s  /i^^  tJLs  <nffifjMxi9as  ir6\us  ypa/xfuero^povs  ^or^- 
<rretA.c,  TFopMcaXuv  v4far€tv  TOt)s  <rw€9p€^(rotrras  Koi  ti€$4^orras  r^s  i^ir^p  T«y 
9iQk6(rtwtf  KoitfoXoyltis. 

'lb.  103.     Tots  Air^Xots  wa^fi€\  trvrtidpoifffUvois  iv  Sawdipr^, 

*  lb.     *E^4fr€fi^€  vpbt  Toi>s  AlTw\oi>s''A^aroy  KatTavpluya, 
'  lb.     Ol  8*  Alr»\ol  X^P^'  '''^^  JhrXMy  fnoy  wcufifi/AtL 

*  lb.     "flrr*  fx*^^  dfju^oripovs  h  rOw  txcvaty. 
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character,  that  this  very  Agelaos,  whom  we  have  seen  cuap.vhi. 
coucemed  in  some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  uStolian  brigan- 
dage,^ should  now  appear  as  a  profound  statesman,  and 
eyen  as  a  Panhellenic  patriot.  ''Let  Greece/'  he  says, 
''be  united;  let  no  Greek  state  make  war  upon  any 
other;  let  them  thank  the  Gods  if  they  can  all  Utc  in 
peace  and  agreement,  if,  as  men  in  crossing  rivers  grasp 
one  another's  hands,^  so  they  can  hold  together  and  save 
themselves  and  their  cities  from  barbarian  inroads.  If 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  should  be  so  always,  let 
it  at  least  be  so  just  now  ;  let  Greeks,  now  at  least,  unite 
and  keep  on  their  guard,  when  they  behold  the  vastness 
of  the  armies  and  the  greatness  of  the  struggle  going  on 
in  the  West.  No  man  who  looks  at  the  state  of  things 
with  common  care  can  doubt  what  is  coming.  Whether 
Rome  conquers  Carthage  or  Carthage  conquers  Rome,  the 
victor  will  not  be  content  with  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks 
of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  he  will  extend  his  plans  and  his 
warfare  much  further  than  suits  us  or  our  welfare.  Let 
all  Greece  be  upon  its  guard,  and  Philip  above  alL  Your 
truest  defence,  O  King,"  he  continued,'  "will  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  chief  and  protector  of  Greece. 
Leave  off  destroying  Greek  cities;  leave  off  weakening 
them  till  they  become  a  prey  to  every  invader.     Rather 

'  See  above,  p.  517.  It  was  worth  uoticing  that  the  only  two  nego- 
ciators  mentioned  on  the  ^tolian  side,  Agelaos  and  Eleonikos,  are  both 
of  them  citizens  of  Naupaktos.  It  is  thus  clear  that  that  city  was 
now  incorporated  with  the  ^tolian  League  on  really  equal  terms,  but 
we  can  well  believe  that  the  arts  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  were 
more  flourishing  among  its  citizens  than  among  the  boors  and  brigands  of 
the  inland  country.  Of  the  diplomatic  powers  of  Agelaos  we  have  seen 
something  already  when  he  persuaded  Skerdilaidos  to  join  the  ^tolians. 

*  Pol.  v.  104.  ^v/jarX4K0PTes  rAs  X^^P^  KoBdtr^p  ol  ro^t  iroraftot^s  9ia- 
fioiyoPTts,  This  curious  comparison  shows  that  we  really  have  a  genuine 
speech. 

*  I  have  thrown  the  somewhat  lifeless  infinitives  of  Polybios  into  the 
form  of  a  direct  address,  but  I  have  put  in  nothing,  of  which  the  substance 
is  not  to  be  found  in  his  text. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  watch  oyer  Greece,  as  joa  watch  oyer  your  owb  body . 
guard  the  interests  of  all  her  members  as  yoa  gaand  the 
interest  of  what  is  your  own.  If  you  follow  such  a  coarse 
as  this^  you  will  win  the  good  will  of  Oieece  ^  you  will 
have  every  Greek  bound  to  you  as  a  friend  and  as  a  sure 
suppcvter  in  all  your  undertakings;  foreign  powen  will 
see  the  confidence  which  the  whcde  nation  reposes  in  you, 
and  will  fear  to  attack  either  you  or  them.  If  you  wish 
for  conquest  and  military  glory,  another  field  invites  yon. 
Cast  your  eyes  to  the  West ;  look  at  the  war  raging  in 
Italy ;  of  that  war  you  may  easily,  by  a  skilful  policy, 
make  yourself  the  aibiter;  a  blow  deiA  in  tkne  may 
make  you  master  of  both  iAie  contending  powera  If  you 
cherish  such  hopes,  no  time  bids  ftkirer  than  the  present 
tor  their  aceomj^hment  But  as  for  dispntea  and  wars 
with  Greeks^  put  them  aside  till  some  season  of  leisure ; 
let  it  be  your  main  object  to  keep  in  your  own  handle  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace  with  them  Trhen  you  will. 
If  once  the  clouds  which  are  gathering  in  the  West  skpould 
advance  and  spread  over  Greece  and  the  nd^boming 
lands^  there  will  be  danger  indeed  that  aU  oitf  truces  and 
wars,  aU  the  child's  play  with  which  we  now  amuse  our^ 
selves/  will  be  suddenly  cut  short  We  may  then  pray  in 
vain  to  the  Gods  for  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace 
with  one  another,  and  indeed  of  dealing  independently 
with  any  of  the  questions  which  may  arise  among  us.*" 

The  way  in  which  Polybios  introduces  this  remarkable 
speech  leaves  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  it  is,  in  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  a  genuine  composition  of  the  Naupaktian 
diplomatist.'    It  displa3r8  a  Pan-hellenic  spirit,  sincere  and 


^  Pol.  ▼.  104.  T(b  difox^f  tcti,  rodf  woK^vs  koI  jm^^Xov  rcb  muSi^  itf 
vvv  'Kcd(o/i€V  7rp6s  dX\^Kovs. 

*  It  is  amnsing  to  see  Justin's  version  of  this  speech  (zxix  2,  3),  which 
he  pnts  into  the  month  of  Philip. 

'  The  mere  use  of  the  nrtUio  obliqua  throughout  so  long  «  speech  would 
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prudent  indeed,  but  lowered  in  its  tone  by  the  neceBBities  chap.vhi. 
of  the  times.    The  policy  of  Agelaos  is  substantially  the  Policy  of 
old  policy  of  Isokratds^  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  compared 
Let  Greece,  say  both  Agelaos  and  Isokrat^s,  lay  aside  her  "^^i^^^ 
intestine  quarrels,  and  arm  herself,   under  Macedonian  l^nitds. 
headship,  for  a  struggle  with  the  barbarian.      But  the 
policy  which,  in  the  days  of  Isokrat^s,  was  a  mere  rheto- 
rician's dream,  had  become,  in  the  days  of  Agelaos,  the 
soundest  course  which  a  patriotic  Greek  could  counsel 
In  the  days  of  Isokratds,  the  barbarians  of  Persia  were  not 
real  enemies  of  Greece ;  they  in  no  way  threatened  Grecian 
independence ;  it  was  only  a  sentimental  vengeance  which 
marked  them  out  as  objects  of  warfare ;  the  real  enemy 
was  that  very  Macedonian  whom  Isokrat^  was  eager  to 
accept  as  the  champion  of  Greece  against  them.     In  the 
days  of  Agelaos,  the  barbarians  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
were,  if  not  avowed  enemies  of  Greece,  at  least  neighbours 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  against  a  possible  struggle 
with  whom  Greece  was  bound  to  husband  every  resource. 
As  Greek  affairs  then  stood,  an  union  under  Macedonian  Union 
headship  was  probably  the  wisest  course  which  could  be  Mace- 
adopted.     But  such  a  course  was  now  the  wisest^  simply  ^g^j^jp 
because  of  the  way  in  which  Greece  had  fallen  within  a  i^ow 
sii^le  generation.    Thirty  years  before,  but  for  uStolian 
selfishness,  all  Greece  might  have  united  into  one  com- 
pact and  vigorous  Federal  commonwealth.     Ten  years 
before,  but  for  Achaian  jealousy,  Greece  might  have  been 
united  under  the  headship  of  one  of  her  own  noblest  sons^ 
a  King  indeed,  but  a  King  of  her  own  blood,  a  King  of 
Sparta  and  not  of  Macedon.    Both  these  opportunities 
had  passed  away,  and  an  union  under  Philip  was  now  the 

seem  to  show  that  it  is  not,  like  so  many  other  speeches,  a  mere  rhetorical 
exercise  or  an  exposition  of  the  historian's  own  views.  « 

'  See  the  oration  or  pamphlet  of  Isokrat^  called  *'  Philip,"  throughout. 

O  O 
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oHAF.yiii.  only  hope.  Philip  at  least  spoke  the  tongae  of  Greece, 
and  affected  to  regard  himself  as  the  Greek  King  of  a 
Greek  people/  Macedonia  had  long  been  the  bulwark 
of  Greece  against  Gaulish  and  Thracian  savages ;  she  was 
now  called  upon  to  act  in  a  yet  higher  character  as  the 
bulwark  of  Greece  against  the  civilized  barbarians  of 
Rome  and  Carthage.  But  the  scheme  of  Agelaos  required 
greater  patriotism  and  greater  clearness  of  vision  than 
was  to  be  found  either  in  Greece  or  in  Macedonia  A 
noble  career  lay  open  before  Philip,  but  he  was  fast 
becoming  less  and  less  worthy  to  enter  upon  it.  He 
was  fast  obscuring  the  pure  glory  of  his  youth  by  schemes 
of  selfish  and  unjust  aggrandizement;  he  had  already 
taken  the  first  downward  steps  towards  the  dark  tyranny 
of  his  later  yeara  Agelaos'  own  countrymen  were  even 
less  ready  than  Philip  to  meige  their  private  advantage 
in  any  plans  for  the  general  good  of  Greece.  We  shall 
soon  s^  iEtolia  appearing  in  a  light  even  more  infamous 
than  any  in  which  she  had  aj^eared  aheady.  Achcua 
indeed  presented  more  hopeAil  elements.  We  shall 
soon  see  her  military  force  assume^  when  too  late,  an 
efficiency  which,  a  generation  earlier^  might  have  been  the 
salvation  of  all  Greece.  But  that  force  was  now  to  be 
frittered  away  in  petty  local  strife,  or  in  partnership  with 
Peace  of  allies  who  took  the  lion's  share  to  themselves.  Peace 
tos,  B.O.  was  concluded.  For  a  few  years  PeloponnSsos  enjoyed 
^^^"  rest  and  prosperity.    Athens  was  delivered  from  her  fears 

1  In  Philip's  treaty  with  Carthage  (PoL  vii.  9)  we  find  throughout  such 
phrases  as  Mcucfiovioaf  Koi  Tijy  HXXriy  'EAA^o,  Mcuce^t^s  iroi  ol  HxXot 
"EWviyes,  So,  in  his  conference  with  Flamininus  (Pol.  xvii  4),  he  says 
Kd/Mv  Koi  rSw  dXAvr  'EAAifrwr.  Cf.  Arrian,  ii.  14.  7.  So  in  the  speech  of 
LykiskoB  (PoL  iz.  37-8),  we  find  the  Achaians  and  Macedonians  called 
6fA64>v\oi,  while  the  Romans  are  distinguished  as  d\A^^vAoi  and  fidpfimpou 
So  in  Livy,  zxxi.  29.  jStokUf  Aoarnanas^  Macedonest  Bjusdem  lingum 
Jiommetf  Jx. 
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of  Macedonia,  and  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  at  all  chap.  vm. 
about  Grecian  affairs.    She  and  her  demagogues,  Eury- 
kleid^s  and  MikiSn,  had  now  abundant  leisure  for  decrees 
in  honour  of  King  Ptolemy  and  of  all  other  Kings  from 
whom  anything  was  to  be  got  by  flattery.*    iEtolia  at  first  jf^^ 
rejoiced  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  turned  out  General, 

B  c  217— 

SO  contrary  to  her  hopes ;  in  a  sudden  fit  of  virtue  the  216, 
League  elected  Agelaos  himself  as  its  President,  on  the 
express  ground  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Peace.  But 
the  JStolians,  we  are  told,  soon  began  to  complain  of  a 
chief  whose  goTemment  kept  them  back  from  the  practice 
of  their  old  enormities^  and  who  had  negociated  peace  in 
the  interest,  not  of  iEtolia  only,  but  of  all  Greece.*  But 
a  vigorous  chief  of  the  League  had  much  power,  and,  for 
once,  power  in  i^tolia  was  placed  in  hands  disposed  to  use 
it  well.  Agelaos  had  the  honour  of  hindering,  at  least 
during  his  year  of  office,  all  violation  of  the  repose  of 
Hellas  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 


§  2.  From  the  End  of  the  Social  War  to  the  End  of 

the  First  War  with  Rome. 

B.C.  217-205. 

The  Peace  of  Agelaos  may  be   compared  with  the  Analogy 
Peace  of  Nikias  in  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.    Each  ^fpeace 
proved  little  more  than  a  truce,  a  mere  breathing-space  o^^g?lao» 

and  tne 

between  two  periods  of  warfare.     Within  a  few  years,  Peace  of 
the  Leagues  of  Achaia,  Akamania,  Bceotia,  and  Epeiros  ^^^^^  421.] 
were  again  engaged  in   war  with  iEtolia,  Sparta,   and 


>  Pol.  V.  106.  ■  lb.  107. 

00  2 
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CHAP.  Tin.  EIiB.    And,  juBt  as  happened  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  so,  in  what  we  may  really  look  on 
as  the  second  part  of  the  War  of  the  Leagnes,  new  allies 
step  in  on  both  sides,  and  a  wider  field  of  warfare  is 
opened.    In  the  earlier  instance,  Athens^  strengthened  by 
the  alliance  of  Argos,   added  Syracuse  and  neariy  all 
Sicily  to  the  number  of  her  enemies,  and  saw  the  treasoreB 
of  the  Great  King  layished  to  bring  about  her  destmctioa 
So  now,  Philip  and  his  allies  ran  themselves  into  dangers 
greater  still,  and  called  mightier  combatants  upon  the 
stage  than  Greece  had  ever  before  beheld     Except  so  &r 
as  Persian  gold  came  into  play,  the  Peloponnesian  War 
remained  throughout  a  purely  Hellenic  struggle ;  but  the 
war  in  Greece  now  sinks,  in  a  general  view  of  the  world's 
history,  into  a  mere  accessory  of  the  mighty  struggle  be- 
Coxmexioii  tween  Hannibal  and  Roma    Macedonia  and  her  allies 
f^      enroUed  themselves  on  the  side  of  Cardura,  while  Jltoli. 
and^mio  ^^'^^  Supported  by  the  alliance  of  Rome  and  Pergamos. 
^^n*        But  the  bargain  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  proved  in 
practice  a  rather  one-sided  one.     It  does  not  appear  that 
Philip  and  his  allies  were  in  the  least  degree  strengthened 
by  the  firiendship  of  Carthage,  while  they  undoubtedly 
did  Hannibal  good  service  by  calling  off  some  portion  of 
the  Roman  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  Gul£    Borne 
indeed,  while  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  was  not  able  to  cany 
on  a  Macedonian  war  with  the  same  vigour  as  in  afte^ 
Bednning  times.    But  even  a  slight  exertion  of  Roman  power  was 
influence    cuough  to  tum  the  scsle  in  Grecian  a&irs ;  and,  what  was 
n    reece.  ^f  f^  ^^^^  moment  than  any  immediate  success^  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  were  now  fairly  brought  within  the 
magic  circle  of  Roman  influence.     It  was  now  only  a 
question  of  time,  how  soon,  and  through  what  stages  of 
friendship  or  enmity,  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  should 
pass  into  the  common  bondage  which  awaited  all  the 
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Mediterranean  nations.*  Nothing  conid  be  more  impolitic  ghap.tih. 
than  the  conduct  of  Philip  throughout  the  whole  business,  impolitic 
With  aU  his  brilliant  qualities,  he  was  far  inferior  tOofPMip. 
his  predecessor.  Had  Antigonos  Ddsdn  suryivedy*  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  course  of  Macedonian  politics 
would  haye  been  widely  different.  So  prudent  a  prince 
would  either  have  kept  out  of  the  struggle  altogether, 
or  else  have  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  it 
So  now,  Hannibal  and  Philip  together  might  probably 
have  crushed  Rome.  The  Roman  broadsword  triumphed 
alike  over  the  horsemen  of  Numidia  and  oyer  the  spear- 
men of  Macedon.  But  it  could  hardly^  have  triumphed 
oyer  both  of  them  ranged  side  by  side.  And  where 
Hannibal  was  weak,  Philip  was  strong."  Hannibai,  un- 
conquered  in  the  open  field,  was  baffled  by  the  slightest 
fortress  which  had  no  traitors  within  its  walls.  Philip  had 
the  blood  of  the  Besieger  in  his  yeins,  and  he  had  at  his 
command  all  the  resources  of  Greek  military  science.  He 
could  haye  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  Rome 
deyiees  as  skilful  as  those  with  which  Archim^dSs  de- 
fended the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aratos  himself  was  not  so 
old  but  that  he  might,  on  some, dark  night,  haye  led  a 
daring  band  up  the  steep  of  the  Capitol,  as  he  had,  in 
earlier  days,  led  a  daring  band  up  the  steep  of  Akroko- 
rinthos.  But  Philip  shrank  altogether  from  yigorous 
action ;  he  did  not  deal  a  single  effective  blow  for  his 
Carthaginian  ally  or  against  his  Roman  enemy.  He  simply 


>  The  gradnul  steps  of  the  process  by  which  Rome  gradually  and  syste- 
matically swallowed  up  both  friends  and  enemies  is  perhaps  best  set  forth 
in  the  History  of  Mommsen.  But  the  reader  must  be  always  on  Jus 
guard  against  Mommsen's  idolatry  of  mere  force.  Rome  seems  never  to 
have  definitely  annexed  any  state  at  once  ;  all  had  to  pass  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  cUentship  or  dependent  alliance.  See  Kortiim, 
iii.  276. 

s  See  Eortum,  iii.  203. 

»  See  Arnold,  iii.  158,  241,  265. 
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oHAP.  Yiii.  proToked  Rome  to  a  certain  amount  of  immediate  hostility, 

and  caused  himself  to  be  set  down  in  her  account  as  one 

who  was  to  be  more  fully  dealt  with  on  some  future  day. 

Probably  Hannibal  really  cared  but  little  for  his  aid* 

Philip  too  Whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  Philip  did  not  conclude 

interfere    ^^J*  treaty  with  the  Carthaginian  till  after  the  crowning 

b[c^216^^  victory  of  Cannes  had  made  his  assistance  of  far  less 

Talue.*    Probably  he  waited  to  see  the  course  of  CTents, 

and  waited  so  long  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  any  real 

share    in   their    control      The   adventures  of  his  Am- 

bassadorS;  as  recorded  by  livy,*  form  a  curious  story  in 

themselves,  -and  they  supply  an  apt  commentary  on  some 

points  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  have  lately'  drawn 

to  themselves  special  importance.     But  they  concern  us 

less  immediately  than  some  points  both  of  the  form  and 

of  the  matter  of  the  Treaty. 

PJ^ip'»         Of  this  Treaty  we  have  what  seems  to  be  the  full  copy 

with         preserved  by  Polybios,*  and  we  have  notices  in  livy*  and 

B.C.  216.'  Is^ter  authors.     It  is  an  offensive  and  defensive -alliance 

Terms       between  Carthage  on  the  one  side  and  Philip  and  his 

Treaty  in    aUi^s  ou  the  other.     Each  party  is  to  help  the  other 

PoiybioB.    against  all-  enemies,  except  where  any  earlier  obligation 

may  stand  in  the  way.    The  Romans  are  not,  in  any  case, 

not  even  if  they  conclude  peace  with  Carthage,  to  be 

allowed  to  retain  any  possessions,  whether  in  the  form  of 

dominion  or  alliance,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic. 

This  is  simply  all,  as  it  stands  in  Polybios ;  and  a  treaty 

concluded  on  such  simple  terms  seems  to  have  somewhat 

puzzled  later  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem.    As  it 

stands,  there  seems  so  little  for  either  party  to  gain  by  it. 

The  person  really  to  profit  by  its  stipulations  would  seem 

to  be  D6m6trios  of  Pharos,  who  would  regain  his  lost 

1  Thirlwall,  viiL  277.     Cf.  Flathe,  ii.  278. 

'  Liv.  xxiii.  33,  34,  39.     App.  Mac.  1.  ^  January,  1862. 

*  Pol.  vii.  9.  *  Liv.  xxiii.  88. 
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dominions.    Philip  was  to  help  Carthage  in  the  war  with  chap.  yiii. 
Rome,  and  it  is  not  said  that  he  was  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment for  his  labours.     It  has  excited  surprise  ^  that  no  YariouB 
provision  is  made  either  for  the  independence  of  the  ^^  wn^ 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  or  for  their  transference  from  ^^^^^ 
Roman  to  Macedonian  rule.     On  the  other  hand,  later  writers. 
Oreek  writers '  have  supposed  provisions  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Epeiros  and  the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  Macedonian 
Kingdom.    But  the  explanation  of  the  Treaty  as  it  stands  Probable 
does  not  seem  difficult     The  key  to  the  whole  position  is  tionofths 
that  Philip  was  too  late ;  he  had  missed  the  favourable  '^^'^^y- 
moment ;  he  was  negociating  after  Cannse  instead  of  be- 
fore it.    At  an  earlier  time,  Philip's  help  might  well  have 
seemed  worth  buying  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Italy ;  but,  if  it  ever  had  been  so,  it  was  so  no  longer. 
Hamdbal  now  deemed  himself  strong  enough,  perhaps 
absolutely  to  conquer  Italy  by  his  own  forces,  at  all  events 
to  weaken  Rome  thoroughly  and  permanently.     In  the 
case  of  complete  conquest,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  an  ally  who  stepped  in  only  at  the 
last  moment.     But  if  Rome  were  not  to  be  conquered, 
but  still  to  be  dismembered,  those  parts  of  her  empire 
which  Philip  would  have  the  best  claim  for  demanding  as 
subjects  or  allies,  namely  Sicily  and  Greek  Italy,  were 
also  exactly  the  parts  which  Carthage  also  would  most 
naturally  claim  to  have  transferred  to  her  dominion  or 
protection.     Still  Philip,  though  not  now  of  the  import- 
ance which  he  once  was,  was  not  to  be  wholly  despised. 
He  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  principal ;  still  he  might, 
especially  with  his  fleet, '^  be  useful  as  an  auxiliary.    For 
such  services  it  would  be  reward  enough  if  the  Roman 


1  Flathe,  ii  279.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  278,  note. 

*  App.  Mac.  1.     Zonaras  ap.  Thirlwall,  viii.  279,  note. 

*  Liy.  xxilL  33.     Philippus  Rex  quam  maxim^  classe  (ducentaa  autem 
naves  videbatur  effecttirus)  in  Italiam  tr^icerot. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  posseBsions  in  his  own  neighbonrhood  were  to  be  traai»- 
ferred  to  himself  or  his  fnends,  and  if  Carthage,  in  any 
fnture  war,  gave  him  such  help  as  he  was  now  to  giye 
Hannibal    This  seems  to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
Treaty  in  Polybios^  and  its  terms  agree  rery  well  with  the 
position  of  things  at  the  time. 
Position         In  this  treaty,  Philip  n^ociates  as  a  Greek  King,  the 
^f^^     head  of  a  great  Greek  allianca     How  far  he  was  justified 
in  the       ia  M  doing,  that  is,  how  far  his  negociations  were  author- 
ized  by  the  Federal  Assemblies  of  Achaia,  Epeiros,  Akar- 
nania,  and  Boeotia^  we  have  no  means  of  judging.    We 
have  now  lost  the  continuous  guidance  of  Polybio^  and 
we  have  to  patch  up  our  stoiy  how  we  can  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  history  combined  with  the  statements  of  later 
and  inferior  writers.    Happy  it  is  for  us  when  the  Roman 
copyist  condescends  to  translate  the  illustrious  Greek  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  so  patronizing  a  tone.^    But  whether 
authorized  or  not^  Philip  speaks  in  this  treaty  as  the  head 
of  a  Greek  alliance,  almost  as  the  acknowledged  head  of 
all  Greece.     As  such,  he  demands  that  Korkyra,   Epi- 
damnos,  and  ApoUdnia  be  released  fix>m  all  dependence 
on  Borne.     Probably  they  were  to  be  formally  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  practically  they  would 
most  likely  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Thessaly,  or  even  to 
that  of  Corinth  and  Orchomenos.     As  chief  of  such  an 
alliance,  Philip  may  not  have  been  unwilling  to  stipulate 
for  Carthaginian  aid  in  any  future  struggles  with  iStolia. 
All  this  would  practically  amount   to   making  himself 
something  like  chief  of  Greece,  a  chief  who  would  doubt- 
less be,  in  name,  the  constitutional  head  of  a  voluntary 
aUiance,  but  a  chief  whose  position  might  easily  d^ene- 
rate  into  practical  Tyranny,  or  even,   before  long,   into 


^  Liv.  XXX.  45.    Polybius,  haudqiiaqtiam  spemendus  aitc6or.     lb.  xxxiii. 

10.     Polvbium  »sccuti  sumus,  non  incerftnn  auctorem. 
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avowed  Eangship.  But  no  such  schemes  could  possibly  chap.  vm. 
find  a  place  in  a  public  treaty  concluded  by  Philip  in  his 
own  name  and  in  that  of  his  Greek  allies,^  In  the  later 
writers,  the  simple  terms  recorded  by  Polybios  gradually 
deyelope  into  much  larger  plans  of  conquest  The  Treaty 
in  Polybios  provides  for  a  joint  war  with  Bome,  but  it 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  that  war  being  ended  by  a 
treaty  with  Bome,  and  it  provides  that,  in  such  a  case, 
certain  definite  cessions  shall  be  made  to  Philip  or  his 
allies.  After  this,  if  Philip  ever  stood  in  need  of  Car- 
thaginian help,  Carthaginian  help  was  to  be  forthcoming. 
In  the  copy  in  livy  these  terms  swell  into  something  Liver's 
widely  different  Italy  is  to  be  definitely  conquered  of  the 
for  the  benefit  of  Carthage  by  the  joint  powers  of^^^'^*^' 
Carthage  and  Macedonia ;  the  allied  armies  are  then  to 
pass  over  into  Greece ;  they  are  to  wage  war  with  what 
Kings  they  pleased,  and  certain  large  territories,  some- 
what vaguely  expressed,  are  to  be  annexed  to  Mace- 
donia. Philip  is  to  take  aU  islands  and  continental 
cities  which  lie  anywhere  near  to  his  Kingdom.'  All 
this  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  stipulated  cession 
of  Korkyra  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Dlyria  Appian 
goes  a  step  further.  In  his  version  the  Carthaginians  Appian's 
are  to  possess  all  Italy,  and  then  to  help  Philip  in 
conquering  Greece."  This  was  just  the  light  in  which  the 
matter  would  look  to  a  careless  Greek  writer  of  late 
times,  who  probably  had  his  head  fiill  of  Demosthenes  and 
Alexander  and  the  earlier  Philip,  and  who  had  no  clear 

1  One  of  Philip's  envoys  (Liv.  xxiii.  89)  was  a  Magndsian.  Does  this 
simply  show  the  utter  subjection  of  Thessaly  to  Philip,  or  was  Sdsitheos 
armed  with  any  commission  from  an  imaginary  Thessolian  League  ? 

•  Liv.  xxiii.  33.  Perdomita  Italid,  navigarent  in  Grseciam,  bellumque 
cum  quibus  Regibus  placeret,  gererent.  Qusb  civitates  continentis,  que 
insuls  ad  Macedoniam  vergunt,  eee  Philippi  regnique  ejus  essent. 

»  App.  Mac.  1.  ♦(Xixiros  .  .  ftre/uirc  irp6$  'Ayrifiay  .  .  &irt<rx'^o6fifyos 
a^f  ovfifiax'^o'^iy  M  rijv  'IreiAtW,  ei  ic^uyos  a^^  (rvyBoiro  KartpydtraerBai 
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oHAP.Tnj^idea  of  the  real  positioii  of  the  Oreek  states  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  Philip  no  doubt  aimed  at  a  supremacy  of 
some  sort  over  Greece,  but,  when  negociating  in  the  name 
of  a  great  Greek  Alliance,  he  could  not  well  have  publicly 
asked  for  Carthaginian  help  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 
Yeraion  of  In  Zonaras  we  reach  a  still  further  stage ;  Hellas,  Epeiros^ 
Zonaraa.  ^^^  ^^xq  islands  are  to  be  the  prize  of  Philip,  as  Italy  is  to 
be  the  prize  of  Carthage.  Now^  in  the  genuine  copy,  Philip 
counts  Macedonia  as  part  of  Hellas,  and  acts  in  the  name 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  of  which  Epeiros  was  one.  To  ask 
for  the  subjugation  of  Hellas  and  Epeiros  would  hare 
been  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own  language.  There 
may  of  course  have  been  secret  articles,  or  the  Romans 
may  have  tampered  with  the  treaty ;  these  are  questions 
to  which  no  answer  can  be  given.  But  the  copy  as  given 
by  Polybios  seems  perfectly  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  and  the  yariations  of  later  writers  seem  to  be  only 
exaggerations  and  misunderstandings  naturally  growing 
out  of  his  statements* 

Import-  This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  placing  all  the  Federal 
Sea^  ^  States  of  Greece,  except  iEtolia^  in  a  position  of  hostility 
Federal     towards  Romc.     It  is  therefore  an  event  of  no  small 

History. 

moment  in  a  general  history  of  Federalism.  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  earliest  and  most 
flourishing  system  of  Federal  commonwealths  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  From  the  moment  that  any  independent 
state  became  either  the  firiend  or  the  enemy  of  Rome,  from 
that  moment  the  destiny  of  that  state  was  fixed.  The  war 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  made  Achaia  the  enemy, 
and  iEtolia  the  friend,  of  Rome ;  but  the  doom  of  friend 
and  of  enemy  was  alike  pronounced ;  as  it  happened,  the 
present  firiend  was  the  first  to  be  swallowed  up.  On  the 
eve  of  such  a  struggle,  a  struggle  in  which  the  republican 
Greeks  had  certainly  no  direct  interest,  one  would  be  glad 
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to  know  how   far  the  different  Federations  really  com-cHAF.ym. 
mitted  themselyes  to  it  by  their  own  act^  and  how  far 
Philip  merely  carried  out  Apell^s*  principle  of  dealing  with 
Achaia  and  Epeiros  as  no  less  bound  to  submission  than 
Thessaly  herself.     However  this  may  be,  the  treaty  was^ 
in  its  terms,  one  which  Philip  contracted  on  behalf  of 
his  allies  as  well  as  of  himself;   Rome  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  dealt  with  all  the  allies  of  Philip  as  with 
enemies.    It  was  howeyer  some  time  before  the  war  di- 
rectly touched  any  of  the  states  of  Peloponn6sos.    Philip's 
immediate  object  was  to  secure  those  cities  on  the  Illyrian 
coast  which  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.    They  were  to 
be,  in  any  case,  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  if  he  still  cherished 
any  thoughts  of  an  expedition  into  Italy,  their  possession 
seemed  necessary  as  the  first  step.    But  he  still  found  PhiUp's 
leisure  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of   Peloponn^sos,   for^^^^gi^. 
which  his  possession  of  Corinth,  Orchomenos,   and  theP^^^®^' 
Triphylian  towns '  gave  him  constant  opportunities  and 
excuses.  His  character  was  now  rapidly  corrupting ;  his  ad- 
yiser  was  no  longer  Aratos,  but  D^m^trios  of  Pharos.    The  Afiain  of 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  his  presence  is  at  Mess^nd.     In  ^^  216. 
that  city,  the  oligarchical  goyemment,  which  was  in  posses- 
sion during  the  last  war,'  had  lately  been  overthrown  by  a 
democratic  revolution.'    But  there  was  a  powerful  discon- 
tented party,  and  new  troubles  seemed  likely  to  break 
out.    Both  the  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  President  of  Interfw- 

ence  of 

the  Achaian  League,  a  place  now  filled  by  Aratos  for  the  Philip  and 
sixteenth  *  time,  hastened  to  Mess6n6,  both,  we  may  sup-  ^ 
pose,  in  the  avowed  character  of  mediators.  Certainly 
neither  of  them  could  have  any  other  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  quarrels  of  a  city  which  was  neither  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  Crown  nor  enrolled  in  the  Achaian 
Confederation.    Aratos,  we  may  well  believe,  went  with  a 

*  See  above,  p.  638.  •  See  above,  p.  514.  '  Pol.  vii.  9. 

*  Or  fiftecftth.     See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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.CHAP.  VIII.  aincere  desire  of  preyenting  bloodshed,  and  not  without 

some  hope  of  persuading  both  parties  that  their  safety  and 

tranquillity  would  be  best  secured  by  union  with  Achaia.^ 

With  what  views  Eling  Philip  went  was  soon  shown  by  the 

event.  He  arrived  a  day  sooner  than  Aratos^  andhis  arrival 

is  spoken  of  in  words  which  seem  to  show  that  he  was 

Disturb-    auxious  to  Outstrip  him.*    The  day  thus  gained  he  is  said 

caused  by  to  have  spent  in  working  on  the  passions  of  both  parties, 

Philip.       ^  ^^  result  was  a  massacre  in  which  the  magistrates  and 

two  hundred  other  citizens  perished.'  The  younger  Aratos 

did  not  scruple  to  express  himself  strongly  about  such 

Last  in-     conduct;^  but  the  foither  still  retained  influence  enough 

Aratos       to  persuade  Philip,  for  very  shame,  to  drop  an  in&mouB 

PMip.      scheme,  proposed  to  him  by  D6m6trios,  for  retaining  the 

Mess^nian  citadel  in  his  own  hands.'    The  next  year 

Philip's     Philip's  crimes  increase;    he  sends  D6m6trios^  on  what 

attempt  on  pretence  we  know  not,  to  attack  Mess6n6,  an  attempt  in 

R^il:    ^Wch  the  perfidious  adventurer  lost  his  life.^    We  next 

^  Plutarch's  (Ar.  49)  expression  of  fioii9£y  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 

2  Pol.  vii  13.  'Ap^ov  Ktt0v<rTfpii<rayTO5,  Plut  Ar.  49.  'O  fjL^v''Aparos 
litrriptu    Ct  above,  p.  875. 

'  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the  details  of  Plutarch's  story 
(Ar.  49)  with  the  direct  statements  of  Polyblos  (vii.  9).  Plutarch  makes 
Philip  ask  the  magistrates  {arparTiyoi)  if  they  have  no  laws  to  restrain  the 
mnltitade,  and.  then  ask  the  multitude  if  they  have  no  hands  to  resist 
tyrants.  A  tumult  naturally  arises,  in  which  the  magistrates  are  killed. 
This  story  implies  an  oligarchic  government,  yet  it  is  clear  from  Polybios 
that  the  government  of  Mess^n^  was  now  democratic,  and  Plutarch  himself 
gives  the  magistrates  the  democratic  style  of  orponryo^,  not  the  aristo- 
cratic style  of  l^poi.  Still  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  Philip  played, 
in  some  way  or  other,  a  double  part  between  two  factions,  and  encouraged 
the  worst  passions  of  both. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  50.  *0  vtwlffKos  ....  r6r€  X^wv  elxt  vp6s  tsAr^r,  tis 
oM  KoKbs  Ire  ^o/votro  t^k  S^ty  wh^  roiovra  SpiCiraf,  dXXA  fcitrrnv 
afa-xi^rroj.  (See  above,  p.  648.)  Was  the  subsequent  business  of  Poly- 
krateia  at  all  meant  as  revenge  for  this  insult  ? 

*  See  the  story  in  Pol.  vii  11.     Pint.  Ar.  60. 

*  Pol.  ui.  19.  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  282,  note.  Cf.  Paus.  iv.  29.  1,  who 
characteristically  confounds  DemStrioa  the  Pharian  with  D^Strios  the 
son  of  Philip. 
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find  him  charged  with  adultery  with  Polykrateia,  the  wife  chap.  vni. 
of  the  younger  Aratos,  and  lastly,  stung  by  the  reproaches 
of  her  &ther-in-law  for  his  public  and  priyate  misdeeds,  he 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  crimes  by  procuring  the  death 
of  the  elder  Aratos  by  poison.^  Aratos  himself  believed  i>eath  of 
that  such  was  the  cause  of  his  death ;  he  spoke  of  his  b.o.  218.  * 
mortal  illness  as  the  reward  of  his  friendship  for  Philip.* 
Philip  was  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  quite  degenerate 
enough  for  this  or  any  other  wickedness ;  but  one  regrets 
to  hear  that  his  t^nt  was  Tauri6n,  whose  conduct  ha» 
hitherto  stood  out  in  honourable  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Macedonian  chiefs.  Either  now,  or  at  some  later 
time,  Philip  carried  off  Polykrateia  into  Macedonia^  and 
gave  her  husband  drugs  which  destroyed  his  reason.'  In 
short,  the  gallant  young  King  and  faithful  ally  has  do- 
generated  into  a  cruel  tyrant  and  a  treacherous  enemy. 

Thus  died  Aratos^  the  deliverer  and  the  destroyer  of  Last  days 
Greece,  while  General  of  the  League  for  the  sixteenth  or  ^a  218. 
seventeenth  time.  His  career  had  been  spread  over  so 
long  a  space,  it  includes  so  many  changes  in  the  condition 
of  Greece  and  of  the  world,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find 
that  at  his  death  he  was  no  more  than  fifty-eight  years  of 
age.^    Sad  indeed  was  the  &11  of  PhiMp's  friend  and  victim 


1  Pol.  viii.  14.     Pint.  Ar.  62. 

*  PolyUos  (yilL  14)  makes  him  say  simply,  rovra  rMx^ipn  riff  piktas, 
fli  Kt^dXmTf  K*KOfti4rfi^9a  riis  Tp6s  ^iKiinrov.  In  Plutarch  (Ar.  52)  this 
becomes,  raih^,  i  Kf^dUw,  Mx^tpa  riis  fiatnXunis  ^(Xfof.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  tonch  of  the  rhetorical  horror  of  Kings,  which  is 
hardly  in  character  in  the  month  of  Aratos.  On  the  probability  of  the 
story  of  the  poisoning,  see  Thirlwall,  viii  28S.    Kiebnhr,  Led  iii  864. 

*  Pint  Ar.  54.  Liy.  xxvii.  81.  ITni  enim  principi  Aclueomm  Arato 
adempta  uxor  nomine  Polycratia,  ac  spe  regiarum  nnptiamm  in  Mace- 
doniam  asportata  fnerat. 

This  comes  in  incidentally  five  years  after.  One  is  tempted  to  beliere 
that  Livy  had  never  heard  of  either  Aratos  till  he  came  to  the  events 
of  B.O.  208. 

«  Niebnhr  (iii.  864  and  elsewhere)  talks  of  *<  old  Aratos."    So  one  u  led 
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cjiAP.vuL  from  the  bright  promise  of  the  youth  who,  thirty-eight 
years  before,  had  driyen  the  Tyrant  out  of  Sikyon.  Yet, 
granting  his  one  fatal  act,  his  later  years  had  been  usefully 
and  honourably  spent,  and  he  retained  the  affections  of  his 
countiymen  to  the  last.  His  own  city  of  Sikydn  and  the 
League  in  general  joined  in  honours  to  his  memoiy ;  at 
Siky6n  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero ;  he  had  his  priests 
and  his  festivals,  and  his  posterity  were  held  in  honour  for 
ages.^  He  was  cut  off  when  he  might  still  have  hoped  to 
keep  his  place  for  some  years  longer  as  at  least  a  spectator 
Com-  of  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  world's  history.  But 
of '^tos  ^^  made  way  for  a  nobler  successor,  though  one  possibly 
and  Philo-  less  Suited  for  the  coming  time  than  he  was  himselfl  The 
crafty  diplomatist,  the  eloquent  parliamentary  leader,  the 
cowardly  and  incapable  general,  passed  away.  In  his 
stead  there  arose  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of 
soldiers,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  of  poli- 
ticians, but  one  who  lacked  those  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion  by  which  Aratos  had  so  long  swayed  friends 
and  enemies^  and  had  warded  off  all  dangers  except  the 
poisoned  cup  of  Macedonian  friendship.  The  new  hero  of 
the  League  was  PhilopoimSn,  a  hero  worthy  of  a  better 
age.  He  fell  upon  evil  days,  because  the  Fates  had  cast 
his  lot  in  them.  If  the  days  of  Aratos  were  few  and  evil, 
they  were  so  by  his  own  choice. 


to  fancy  both  Philip  himself  in  after  times,  and  still  more  the  Emperor 
Hemy  the  Fourth,  as  much  older  than  they  really  were,  because  of  the 
early  age  at  which  they  began  public  life.  Livy  (zL  5,  54)  calls 
Philip,  senex  and  even  senio  eon»umptu8^  when  he  was  not  above  sixty  ; 
he  makes  (zzx.  80)  Hannibal,  at  forty-five,  call  himself  senex^  and 
talks  (zzzY.  15)  of  the  geTUctus  of  Antiochos  the  Great,  at  about  the 
same  age.  So  historians  almost  always  lavish  the  epithets  ''old"  and 
''aged "  upon  Hemy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  On  the  other  hand 
Justin  (xxx.  4)  makes  Flamininus  call  Philip  puw  immaiura  aUatu, 
when  he  was  about  thirty-eight. 
»  Plut.  Ar.  58,  54. 
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OHAP.  VIIL 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  war  had  begon^  though  as  yet  Beginning 
the  Achaian  League  had  no  share  in  it    The  storm  first  Roman 
broke  upon  the  Federal  States  of  north-western  Greece,  ^^\^ , 

'^  '  B.O.  214. 

but  it  was  not  long  before  Achaia  herself  learned  how 
terrible  was  the  danger  into  which  her  royal  ally  had  led 
her.     Philip  began  by  attacking  the  towns  of  Orikon  and 
Apolldnia  on  the  Illyrian  coast.     He  took  Orikon ;  but, 
while  besieging  Apolldnia,   he  fled  ignominiously  before 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  Soman  Prsetor  Marcus  Valerius 
Lseyinus/    This  happened    between  Philip's   two  inter- 
ferences at  Mess^n^y  and  this  was  doubtless  the  expe- 
dition in  which  Aratos,  disgusted  with  the  Eing^s  conduct, 
refused   to  take    any    share.'     Lseyinus  continued   for 
some  years  to  command  on   the  Illyrian  station,   and 
he  effectually  hindered    Philip — ^if   indeed    Philip    had 
any  longer  any  such  intention — ^from  crossing  over  to 
Italy  or  giving  any  sort  of  efficient  aid  to  Hannibal 
But  Rome  had  as  yet  no  Qrecian  allies ;  her  condition 
was  still  such  as  hardly  to  make  her  alliance  desirable. 
But  to  win  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  prince  Roman 
or  commonwealth  with  whom  Rome  was  at  war  was  an  ^jij^ees. 
essential  part  of  Roman  policy.     No  line  of  conduct 
was  more  steadily  adhered  to  during  the  whole  period 
of  her  conquests.      In  each  of  her  wars,   some  neigh- 
bouring power  was  drawn  into  her  alliance ;  his  forces, 
and,  still  more,  his  local  knowledge  and  advantages,  were 
pressed  into  the  Roman  service ;    he  was  rewarded,  as 
long  as  he  could  be  of  use,   with  honours  and  titles 
and  increase  of  territory;  and  at  last,  when  his  own 
turn  came,  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  same  gulf  with 
the  powers  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  overthrow. 
In  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Macedonia  this  part, 

*  Liv.  xxiv.  40,  Pint.  Ar.  51. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  alike  dishonourable  and  disastrous,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
iEtolia.  The  momentary  fit  of  virtue  which  had  placed 
Agelaos  at  the  head  of  the  League  had  now  passed  away. 
Skopas  and  Dorimachos  were  again  in  their  natural 
place  as  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  nation.  Skopas  was 
now  General,  and  Dorimachos  retained  his  old  influence.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  Philip  or  his  allies  had  done 
the  iEtolians  any  wrong,  and  the  only  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  iEtolia  up  to  this  time  had  certainly  not 
been  firiendly.  A  time  had  been  when  Rome  had 
threatened  iEtolia  with  her  enmity,  if  she  did  not  sera- 
pulously  regard  the  rights  of  her  Akamanian  neighbours.' 
But  Rome  had  now  forgotten  the  claims  of  Akamania 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans. 

Position     iEtolia  bade  fisdr  to  be  a  useful  ally,  and  Rome  was 

of  Rome.  ...  •  <■    i    •  -l  •  i      -i 

agam  giving  signs  of  being  a  power  which  it  was 
worth  the  while  of  ^tolia,  or  of  any  other  state,  to 
B.C.  216.  conciliate.  Rome  had  survived  the  defeat  of  Cannae ;  her 
B.O.  211.  prospects  were  brightening  ;  Fulvius  had  recovered  Capua, 
and  Marcellus  had  recovered  Syracuse.  Lsevinus  now 
opened  a  negociation  with  Skopas  and  Dorimachos,  pos- 
sibly with  other  leading  men  in  ^tolia,*  and  he  was  by 
them  introduced  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome  before  the 
iEtolian  Federal  Congress.  He  enlarged  on  the  happy 
position  of  the  allies  of  Rome;  iEtolia,  the  first  ally 
beyond  the  Hadiiatic,  would  be  the  most  happy  and 
honoured  among  all  the  allies  of  Rome.  No  Samnite  or 
Sicilian  orator  was  present  to  set  forth  the  dark  side  of 
Roman  connexion,  nor  was  there  any  envoy  from  Apoll6nia 
or  Korkyra  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  own  city  to  be 

^  Liv.  xxvi.  24.  Scopas,  qui  tunc  prsetor  gentis  erat,  et  Dorymachus 
prineeps  ^tolonun. 

Prineeps,  in  livy,  as  I  have  already  observed,  implies  political  in- 
fluence, whether  with  or  without  official  rank. 

'  See  above,  p.  412. 

'  Liyy,  ils.     Tentatis  prius  per  secreta  colloquia  principum  animis. 
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Rome's  earliest  ally  in  the  Hellenic  world.     A  treaty  was  chap.vih. 
agreed  upon,  that  infamous  league  of  plunder  which  made  Alliance 
the  name  of  iEtolia  to  stink  throughout  all  Greece.    Borne  Romruid 
and  iEtolia  were  to  make  conquests  in  common ;   iEtolia  ^*^^'i 
was  to  retain  the  territoiy,  and  Rome  to  carry  off  the 
moveable  spoil.  ^    But  the  great  bait  was  Rome's  old  ally, 
Akamania.     What  in  modem  political  jargon  would  be  Plots  for 
called  "the  Akamanian  question"  had  always  been   aunlon"^of 
matter  of  primary  moment  in  the  eyes  of  iEtolian  poli-  A^*™*" 
ticians.     The  moment  of  its  solution  seemed  now  to  have 
come ;  the  gallant  little  Federation  was  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  its  powerful  and  rapacious  neighbour.     The  nego- 
ciators  of  Rome  and  uEtolia  forestalled  the  utmost  refine- 
ments of   modem  diplomacy.     iEtolia  revindicated  her 
natural  boundaries  ;  the  reunion  of  Akamania  was  decreed 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  eternal   right.'    An  end 
was  to  be  put  to  the  intolerable  state  of  things  which 
assigned  to  iEtolia  any  frontier  narrower  or  less  clearly 
marked  than  that  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgeean  Seas.     Elis, 
Sparta,  King  Attalos  of  Pergamos,  and  some  Illyrian  and 
Thracian  princes/  might  join  the  alliance  if  they  wished. 
The  Romans  began  in  terrible  eamest     They  invaded  Roman 
Zakynthos,   occupied  all  but  the  citadel^  captured  the  b.c.  211. 
Akamanian  towns  of  Oiniadai  and  N^sos,   and  handed 
them  over  to  their  allies.     Early  in  the  next  spring  the  b.o.  210. 
Lokrian  Antikyra  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  Barbarians,  and  the 
.^tolians  possessed  the  deserted  city/    Meanwhile  the 


1  Pol.  ix.  89.     Liv.  xxvL  84.     See  above,  p.  841. 

B  Liv.  U.S.  -  Acamanas,  quos  sgr^  ferrent  ^toli  a  corpore  suo  diremptos, 
resAiUviiwrwm.  se  in  antiquam  formnlam  jurisqiie  ac  ditionis  eorcun. 

'  Skerdilaidos  we  have  met  with  already  ;  on  Pleiiratos,  see  Thirlwall, 
viu.  284. 

^  Pol.  iz.  39.  ''HSii  Top^fniyTcu  ii\v  *AxapvdM»if  Olyidiat  K<d  Nfja-oif,  kot- 
4iTXov  tk  vfuhiv  r^v  r£y  TaXaaF»p»r  *Ajnucvp4ter  ir6\iy,  i^oty^paart^iirdfjMifoi 
fiCTct  "Ptffiud»p  ttdnfy.   xed  t&  fxhy  r4icya  Kcd  rcb  yvycuxas  dir(iyou<ri  'Pw/uiibf, 
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Invasion 
of  Akar- 
nania. 


Heroism 
of  the 
Akar- 
nanians. 


Retreat 
of  the 
^tolians. 


hosts  of  i£toIia  set  forth  to  take  possession  of  the  devoted 
land  of  Akaraania.  The  march  of  their  whole  force,  while 
Philip  was,  as  usual,  occupied  with  his  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, seemed  destined  to  bring  this  troublesome  Akar- 
nanian  question  to  the  speediest  of  solutions.  But  the 
invaders  met,  at  the  hands  of  a  whole  people,  with  a  re- 
sistance like  that  of  the  defenders  of  Numantia  or  of 
Mesolongi.  Every  inhabitant  of  Akamania  stood  forth 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Hofer  or  an  Aloys  Reding.  Akamania 
was  a  Federal  Democracy,  but  here  at  least  Federalism 
did  not  imply  weakness,  nor  did  Democracy  evaporate  in 
empty  vaunts.  Women,  children,  and  old  men  were  sent 
into  the  friendly  land  of  Epeiros ;  every  Akamanian  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  swore  not  to  return  unless  victorious; 
their  allies  were  conjured  not  to  receive  a  single  fugitive ; 
the  Epeirots  were  prayed  to  bury  the  slain  defenders  of 
Akamania  under  one  mound,  and  to  write  over  them  the 
legend,  ''  Here  lie  the  Akamanians,  who  died  fighting  for 
their  country  against  the  wrong  and  violence  of  the 
iEtolians." '  Not  that  this  heroic  frame  of  mind  at  aU  led 
them  to  despise  more  ordinary  help ;  they  sent  messengers 
praying  King  Philip  to  come  with  all  speed  to  their  aid. 
The  invaders  shrank  and  paused  when  they  found  the 
frontier  guarded  by  men  bent  on  so  desperate  a  resistance.* 
When  they  heard  that  Philip  was  actually  on  his  march» 
the  invincible  iEtolians^  hamessed  as  they  were,  turned 
themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  departed, 
apparently  without  striking  a  blow,  to  enjoy  the  easier 


irc«r<(ficva  lifikof6ri  Siirtp  tixds  i<m  trdtrx^iy  fois  ^ird  r<b  rmv  ilAAo^<{Aj»v 
it€<rov<nv  i^ovifias'  rd  B*  i^dpri  KXtipovofAoOvt  rmv  i^vxyfK^v  AlrwAoi. 

^  Liy.  zxvi.  25.  '*Hlc  siti  sunt  Acamanes,  qui,  adversus  vim  et 
injuriam  iStolorum  pro  patri&  pugnantes,  mortem  occubuenmt."  Cf. 
Pol.  ix.  40. 

*  Liv.  U.S.  ^tolorum  impetum  tardaverat  primo  coijurationis  fama 
Acamanic«  ;  deinde  auditus  Philippi  adventus  regredi  etiam  in  intimoe 
coegit  fines. 
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prey  which  the  Roman  sword  had  won  for  them,  and  the  chap.  vm. 
difficuItieB  and  complications  of  Akarnania  remained  for 
the  present  unsohed. 

Among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  Elis  and  Messftnd  Condition 
readily  joined  the  Roman  and  iEtolian  alliance ;  *  but  ^    ^^^'^ 
it  was  an  important  object  with  both  sides  to  obtain  the 
adhesion  of  Sparta.     A  series  of  revolutions  had  taken 
place  in  that  city,  some  of  them  while  the  Social  War 
was  still  going  on,  and  some  since  its  conclusion.     One  Sedition  of 
Cheildn,   a  member  of   the  royal  family,   who  deemed  b.c.  21 8. 
himself  to  be  unjustly  deprived  of  the  kingdom,  raised 
a  tumult,  banning  his  revolution  with  what  was  now 
the  established  practice  of  killing  the  Ephors.     But  he 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  King  Lykourgos,  and, 
finding  that  he  had  no  partisans,  he  fled  to  Achaia.'    A  Banish- 
short  time  afterwards,  the  Ephors  suspected  King  Lykour-  ntunTof 
gos  himself  of  treason,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  into  ^^^' 
iEtolia.'  Afterwards  they  found  evidence  of  his  innocence,  b-c  218- 
and  sent  for  him  home  again.*    The  other  King  AgteipoUs  ^^^^^^^^ 
is  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  Lykourgos  after  the 
death  of  his  guardian  uncle  Kleomen^s.'    Certain  it  is 
that  he  is  found  as  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  many  years 
after.     Lykourgos  left  a  son,  Pelops,^  who  seems  to  have  Pelops. 

« 

^  Pol.  ix.  80.  a  lb.  iv.  81. 

'  lb.  V.  29.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Wot,  who  always  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  Spartan  revolutions  of  this  age,  appear  on  this  occasion 
on  the  side  of  the  Ephors.  The  young  were  the  party  of  Kleomends, 
and  Lykourgos  was  suspected  of  unfaithfulness  to  his  principles. 

*  Pol.  V.  91. 

B  Such  must  be  the  meaning  of  livy,  xzxiv.  26.  But  he  confounds 
this  Kleomenes  with  the  great  Kleomen^ ;  Pulsus  infaits  ah  Lycwrgo 
tyrcmno  post  mortem  CUomenis,  qui  primus  tyrannus  Laeedcemone  fuit. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  Sparta  had  been  subject 
to  Tyrants  per  aliquot  celcUes  t  Livy's  several  generatUms  stretch  from  the 
great  Kleomen^  to  B.c.  195,  about  thirty  years. 

•  About  Pelops,  see  Manso,  iii.  369,  389.     1  do  not  however  see  the 
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CHAP.  YiTi.  retained  a  nominal   royalty  in  common  with  a  certain 
Macha-      Machanidas,  who  is  of  course  branded  by  Achaian  writers 

nidas.  •  i      i 

With  the  name  of  Tyrant*    We  must  remember  that  the 

iEtoiian     Same  title  is  freely  lavished  on  Kleomen^s  himself'    It 

nanian       ^^  during  the  reign  of  Machanidas  that  the  Ambassadors 

^wST  of  the  rival  Leagues  of  iEtolia  and  Akamania  came  to 

B.C.  210.    plead  their   respective  causes  at  Sparta*     MachanidajSy 

I^rant  as  he  was^  must  have  rejected  popular  forms,  for 

it  is  clear  that  the  speeches  given  by  Polybios  on  this 

occasion'  were  addressed  to  a  Popular  Assembly.     The 

iEtoiian  envoys  were  Kleouikos,^  of  whom  we  have  before 

heard,  and  Chlaineas,  who  was  the  chief  speaker.    He  sets. 

forth  the  good  deeds  of  ^Etoli%  which  are  chiefly  summed 

up  in  her  resistance  to  Antipater  and  Brennus,  and  also 

the  evil  deeds  of  Macedonia,  which  fill  up  a  much  longer 

space.     He  tells  the  Lacedaemonians  that  whatever  An- 

tigonos  had  done  in  Peloponn^sos  was  done  out  of  no  love 

either  for  Achaian  or  Spartan  freedom,  but  simply  out  of 

dread  and  envy  of  the  power  of  Sparta  and  her  victorious 

Speech  of  King.  The  speech  of  Lykiskos,  the  envoy  from  the  Federal 

Government  of  Akamania,"  is  more  remarkable.     It  is  an 

elaborate  accusation  of  iEtolia  and  eulogy  on  Macedonia. 

It  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  that  there  was,  on  every 

question,  a  Macedonian  side,  which  was  really  taken  by 

many  Greeks,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  looking  at 

the  whole  histoiy  purely  with  Athenian  eyes.     In  the  eyes 

contradictiou  between  the  two  passages,  Livy,  xxxiv.  32,  and  the  fragment 
of  Dioddros,  570  (iii.  105,  Dindorf).  But  the  matter  is  of  very  little 
importance. 

1  I  can  see  no  gronnd  for  the  violent  description  of  Machanidas  given 
by  &Ir.  Donne  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Machanidas  was  a  Tarentine  by  birth,  hoeiUess  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's 
warning,  viii.  298. 

'  Pausanias  (iv.  29.  10),  by  a  strange  confusion,  makes  Machanidas 
immediately  sacceed  Kleomends. 

*  Pol.  ix.  28-89.  *  lb.  87.     See  above,  pp.  68>  568. 

B  lb.  82.     See  above,  p.  149. 
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of  Lykiskos,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  honour-  chap.viil 
able  and  patriotic  states  in  Greece,  Macedonians,  Spartans, 
and  Achaians  are  equally  Greeks  ;  *  the  elder  Philip  is  the 
pious  crusader  who  delivered  l)elphi  from  the  Phdkian  ;  * 
Alexander  is  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  Bar- 
barian, the  hero  who  made  Asia  subject  to  the  Greeks.' 
Antigonos  is  of  course  the  deliverer  from  the  Tyranny  of 
Kleomen^s,  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Sparta/  He  sets  forth  with  more  force  the  services  of 
Macedonia  as  the  bulwark  of  Greece  against  Illyrian  and 
Thracian  Barbarians/  The  old  sins  of  iEtolia  against 
Akamania,  Achaia,  Bceotia,  Sparta  herself,  are  all  strongly 
put  forward;*  the  orator  enlarges  on  the  late  infamous 
treaty  with  Rome,  the  capture  of  Oiniadai  and  N^sos 
and  Antikyra,  their  inhabitants  carried  oflF  into  bar- 
barian bondage,  and  their  desolate  cities  handed  over 
to  JStolian  masters/  He  warns  his  hearers  against  the 
common  peril ;  war  with  Achaia  and  Macedonia  was,  after 
all,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  diflFerent  branches 
of  the  same  nation ;  war  with  Rome  is  a  struggle  for 
liberty  and  existence  against  a  barbarian  enemy.  The 
i^tolians,  in  their  envy  and  hatred  against  Macedonia, 
have  brought  a  cloud  from  the  west,®  which  may  pos- 
sibly overwhelm  Macedonia  first,  but  which  will,  in  the 

^  Pol.  ix.  87.     "E^iKoTifiturBt  itp6s  'Axaio^f  koL  MiucMyas  6no^6\ovs. 
Cf.  above,  p.  562. 
«  lb.  88. 
'  lb.  34.     "titifKoov  iroliiirt  ti)k  'Atrlav  rois  "EXXiiviv. 

*  lb.  86.  *EKfia\eiv  rV  T^paifvoy  leol  rods  v6fA0vs  icol  r6  irdrptov  Hfur 
diroicar4(rrria'9  itoA^tcu/ao. 

'^  lb.  85.  MoKthSy^s  ot  tV  xK^lco  rou  filov  -xpAyoy  od  irw&ovrcu,  Ziayvvi- 

(6fA€voi  Tp6s  roi^s  fiapfidpovs  T&whp  riis  r»v  *EAAi(yafy  aur^oK^ias.     Cf.  Pol. 
xviii  20. 

•  lb.  34.  See  above,  p.  392. 
^  lb.  89.  See  above,  p.  577. 

^  lb.  87.  *E'Kuntcur<ifuyoi  ttiKikoOto  y4<f>os  dird  rrfs  k<ntipas.  The  same 
metaphor  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Agelaos  at  Naupaktos  seven  years 
earlier.     See  above,  p»  661. 
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CHAP.  VI  n.  end,  pour  down  its  baleful  contents  upon  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

The  eloquence  and  the  reasoning  of  Lykiskos  were  of  no 

avail  against  that  feeling  of  hatred  towards  Macedonia 

and  Achaia,  which  had  been  the  ruling  passion  at  Sparta 

Soaru  in    ever  since  the  Kleomenio  War.    Sparta  joined  the  ^tolian 

^^"^^      alliance ;  under  her  sole  and  enterprising  King — I  see  no 

iEtoiia.      reason  to  refuse  him  the  title — she  soon  began  to  take  a 

vigorous  share  in  the  war.     Achaia  was  now  pressed  by 

Sparta  and  Mis,  just  as  she  had  been  in  the  Social  War. 

But  she  soon  found  that  she  had  also  to  deal  with  an 

enemy  far  more  terrible  than  any  that  could  be  found  on 

Naral       her  own  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea.    Publius  Sulpicius  now 

Sulpicius,  succeeded  Lsevinus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet 

B.C.  210.    jjg  ^^^  Dorimachos  first  attempted  to  relieve  Echinos^ 

one  of  the  iStolian  possessions  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  which 

was  now  besieged  by  Philip.    The  attempt  failed,  and  the 

city  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  King.^    An  easier  enter- 

Desoia-      pnse  was  presented  by  the  Achaian  island  of  Aigina.    The 

tion  of 

Aipna.  city  was  taken  ;  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  moveables 
belonged  to  Rome,  the  real  property  to  ^Etolia.  Thus  the 
whole  Aigin^tan  population  became  slaves,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  bad  grace  that  Publius  allowed  them  even 
to  be  ransomed.*  As  for  the  soil  and  buildings  of  the 
island,  those  the  uStolians  sold  for  thirty  talents  to  their 
ally  King  Attalos.'  Thus  did  an  illustrious  Greek  island,  a 
Canton  of  the  Achaian  League,  see  its  inhabitants  carried 
away  by  barbarian  conquerors,  and  its  soil  become  an 
outlying  possession  of  a  half-barbarian  King.  Meanwhile 
Machanidas  was  attacking  the  Achaian  territory  from  the 
south,  and  the  iEtolians  were,  as  usual,  plundering  the 
north-west  coast*  The  President  Euryledn,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  political  merits,  was  in  warfare  only  too  apt 

1  Pol.  ix.  42.  »  lb.  Cf.  xi.  6. 

'  Ih.  xxiii.  8.  *  Liv.  xxvii.  29. 
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a  disciple  of  the  Bchool  of  Aratos/   The  League  was  once  chap.yui. 
more  driven  to  ask  help  from  Philip."  The 

T  iftH  cm  ft 

Possibly  they  might  have  dispensed  with  his  help  alto-  aaks  help 
gether ;  at  all  events  they  might  have  confined  themselves ^c^2w! 
to  asking  for  a  fleet  to  guard  their  coasts.     The  League 
was  now  fiilly  able  to  contend  single-handed  against  any 
enemies  that  Peloponndsos  could  send  forth.     If  a  new 
lOeomen^  had  arisen  to  threaten  her  southern  frontier, 
that  frontier  was  now  guarded  by  a  new  Lydiadas,  and 
there  was  no  Aratos  to  thwart  or  to  betray  the  plans  of 
the  new-foimd  hero.     Now  that  Aratos  was  dead,  Philo-  Philo- 
poim6n  had  returned  to  his  native  land.    He  was  at  once  General  of 
elected  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  Commander  ^*^*^' 
of  the  Federal  Cavalry,*  a  post  which  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  step  to  that  of  General  of  the  League.^    The 
whole  military  system  of  Achaia  had  become  utterly  rotten 
during  the  long  administration  of  Aratos,  but  the  ease  with 
which  Philopoim^n  was  able  thoroughly  to  reform  it  shows 
that  the  nation  must  have  had  in  it  the  raw  material  of 
exoe]j[ent  soldiers.     He  began,  as  a  wise  man  should  do, 
by  reforming  his  own  department.    His  predecessors  had 
allowed  every  kind  of  abuse.     Some  had  mismanaged  Abuses 
matters  through  sheer  incapacity,  some  through  misguided  Achaian 
zeal ;  *  some  had  tolerated  lack  of  discipline  to  serve  their  ^*^*^'*y- 
own  ambitious  purposea     The  cavalry  was  composed  of 
wealthy  citizens,  of  those  whose  favour  had  most  weight  in 
the  disposal  of  political  influence,  and  whose  votes  would 
commonly  confer  the  office  of  General.*    Some  Masters  of 
the  Horse  had  knowingly  winked  at  every  sort  of  licence, 

^  Pol.  X.  20.     EdfwKdwy  6  rAy  *Ax<u£y  trrpofniyds  SroKftos  ^v  iroi  iroXe* 
iwens  xp^tas  dw6rpios.  '  Liv.  xxvii.  29. 

•  'hnrdpxV'     See  above,  p.  281,  562. 

*  This  is  implied  by  Polybios  (x.  22) ;  ol  9h  r^s  ffrpeernyias  SpeY6/A€yot 
dul  ra^rns  t^j  dpxyis,  k.t.K.     Ct  Plut.  Phil.  7. 

*  Pol.  X.  22.     Aid  r^y  tfitay  dZvyofLtw  ,  .   .  9id  rijy  KaKo(fiKlayf  k.t.X. 

•  See  above,  p.  295. 
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CHAP.  yixi.  hoping  to  make  political  capital  out  of  a  popularity  so 
unworthily  gained.  Men  bound  to  personal  service  were 
allowed  to  send  wretched  substitutes,  and  the  whole  service 

Philo-        was  in  every  way  neglected.     Philopoim^n  soon  brought 

•  At 

reforms.*  *^®  young  noblcs  of  Achaia  to  a  more  patriotic  frame  of 
mind.  He  went  through  the  cities  of  the  League ;  *  by 
every  sort  of  official  and  personal  influence  he  worked  on 
the  minds  of  the  horsemen,  he  led  them  to  take  a  pride 
in  military  service,  and  carefully  practised  them  in  the 
necessary  lessons  of  their  craft.  An  efficient  body  of 
Achaian  cavalry  seemed  suddenly  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter.* 

Kinff  The  Achaians  had  placed  the  worthiest  man  of  Greece 

chosen*      ^^  *he  sccoud  placc  of  their  commonwealth,  with  every 
^neral  of  prospect  of  rising  before   long  to  the   first.     The  rival 
B.O.  209.    League  meanwhile  made  a  stranger  election.   The  Achaians 
had  once  given  to  a  Ptolemy  the  nominal  command  of  all 
their  forces ; '  the  iEtolians  now  invested  Attalos  with 


•  Plut.  Phil.  7.     TAs  T6\fis  iiruiy. 

'  Paus.  viiL  49.  7.  *Eirayi$ic»r  Zl  4s  MtydXrjy  ir6\iif  aihUa  ihr6  rw 
*Ax<u»p  jfprro  fyx^^  *^  '''^  Itwmou  xaJi  cr^s  dpitrrovs  'EAAi^Mwr  chr^^curcv 

Philopoimi^n  was  more  fortunate  in  his  reform  of  the  Achaian  cavalry 
than  Washington  in  his  attempt  to  raise  a  volunteer  cavalry  of  the  same 
sort  in  1778. 

*' Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  infantry,  as  well  as  of  the  vast 
importance  of  a  superiority  in  point  of  cavalryi  and  calculating  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  young  and  the  wealthy,  if  the  means  should  be  furnished 
them  of  serving  their  country  in  a  character  which  would  be  compatible 
with  their  feelings,  and  with  that  pride  of  station  which  exists  every- 
where, it  was  earnestly  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  young  gentlemen 
of  property  and  spirit  in  the  several  states,  to  embody  themselves  into 
troops  of  cavalry,  to  serve  without  pay  till  the  close  of  the  year.  Pro- 
visions were  to  be  found  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  compensation  to 
be  made  for  any  horses  which  might  be  lost  in  the  service.  This  resolution 
did  not  produce  the  effect  expected  from  it.  The  volunteers  were  few,  and 
late  in  joining  the  army. "    Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ill.  492. 

'  See  above,  p.  387. 
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what  seems  to  haye  been  meant  to  be  a  more  practical  chaf.viii. 
Generalship.^    For,  as  the  King  of  Pergamos  was  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  war,  his  election  was  quite  another 
matter   from    the    purely    honorary   dignity    which    the 
Achaians  had  conferred  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphos.     At- 
talos  first  sent  troops  into  Phthiotis,  and  then  came  in 
person  to  what  was  now  his  own  island  of  Aigina.     Philip, 
on  his  march  towards  PeloponnSsos,  defeated  near  Lamia 
a  combined  Roman,   iEtolian,   and  Pergamenian  force, 
and  compelled  the  defeated  iEtolians  to  retreat  into  the 
city.     Things  had  strangely  turned  about  since  the  days  b.c.  823- 
when  Lamia  had  been  the  scene  of  a  war  in  which  Ma-  ^^^* 
cedonians  appeared  as  the  oppressors,  and  iEtolians  as 
the  defenders,   of  Greece-     Before  Attalos  had  reached  Attempts 
iVigina,  ambassadors  from  Egypt,  Rhodes,  and  Chios  ap-  jf^^Q^  xj^ 
peared  in  Philip's  camp   to  offer  their  mediation  ;   and  part  of 
one  almost  smiles  to  read  that  the  diplomatic  body  was  &c.   ^^ 
on  this  occasion  swelled  by  an  envoy  or  envoys  from 
Athena     We  seem  to  be  reading  over  again  the  history 
of  the  Social  War.     All  parties  seemed  inclined  for  peace ; 
men's  eyes  began  to  open  to  the  folly  of  letting  Greece 
become  the  battle-ground  of  Macedonia,  Rome,  and  Per- 
gamos.'   The  iEtolians  brought  forward  as  a  mediator  a 
power  of  whom  we  have  seldom  before  heard  in  Grecian 
affairs,  Athamania  and  its  King  Amynander.     This  chief 

^  Livy*8  statements  are  exceedingly  confused.  He  says  first  (xzyIl  29), 
AUalu/m  quoqut  JRegem  Asub,  quid  uEtoli  summum  getUis  suce  irmgistror 
twm  ad  ewn  proximo  ctmeUio  detulerant^  fa/ma  ercU  in  Burqpam  trajee- 
turum.  Presently  (c.  80)  we  find,  jEtoli,  dues  PyrrMA^  qui  praetor  in 
eum  annttm  cum  cU)sente  AUalo  creatus  erat.  This  might  mean  either  that 
Attalos  was  chosen  to  be  the  regular  General  of  the  League,  with  Pyrrhiaa 
for  his  Lientenant,  or  that  Attalos  was  made  ffrpamrt^s  adroKpdrwp 
(cf.  above,  p.  484),  Pyrrhiaa  being  the  regular  Greneral  of  the  year. 
Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  288. 

*  liv.  xxvii.  30.  Omnium  atUem  non  tanta  pro  jEtolis  cura  erat  .  .  . 
quam  ne  Philippua  regntvmque  ejusy  grave  libertati  futurum,  rebus  OrcBcice 
immisceretur.  So,  just  after,  Ne  causaa  aut  Romanis  aut  AUalo  intrandi 
Orceciam  esset. 
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CHAP.  viri.  was  the  prince  of  a  semi-HeUenic  tribe,  whose  territories 
were  surrounded  by  those  of  the  iEtolian  and  Epeirot 
Leagues  and  of  the  Thessalian  dependents  of  Philip.  The 
Athamanians  took  a  share  on  the  patriotic  side  in  the 
Lamian  War/  but  since  then  their  name  has  not  been 
mentioned.  Probably  the  tribe  rose  to  independence 
during  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  Kingdom,  and,  on  its 
fall,  continued  to  form  a  separate  principality,  instead  of 
joining  the  Epeirot  League.  Of  Amynander  himself  we 
shall  often  hear  again.  Under  his  mediation,  a  truce  was 
agreed  upon,  and  a  diplomatic  Conference  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Aigion,  simultaneously,  it  would  seem,  with 
a  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Assembly.*  Any  treaty 
which  might  be  agreed  upon  could  thus  be  at  once  ratified 
by  the  two  most  important  members  of  the  Macedonian 
alliance,  by  Philip  himself  and  by  the  Achaian  League. 
Meanwhile  King  Attalos  was  to  be  warned  off  or  hindered 
from  an  attack  on  Euboia,  which  he  was  supposed  to 

Philip  at  meditate.  Philip  spent  the  time  of  truce  at  Aigos.  It 
^^**  would  have  been  very  hard  for  any  member  of  the  Anti- 
gonid  dynasty  to  make  out  his  descent  from  the  old 
Macedonian  Kings,  but,  on  the  strength  of  such  supposed 
connexion,  the  Argeian  origin  of  Philip  was  asserted  and 
allowed.  In  compliment  to  this  mythical  kindred,  Philip 
was  chosen  to  preside  both  at  the  local  festival  of  the 
H^raia  and  at  the  Pan-hellenic  Grames  of  Nemea.'  The 
management  of  this  great  national  festival  was  wholly  a 
matter  of  Cantonal  and  not  of  Federal  concern ;  it  was 
a  vote  of  the  Argeian  people,  not  of  the  Achaian  Govern- 
ment or  Assembly,   which  conferred   this  high  honour 

*  Diod.  xviii.  11. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  two  expressions  of  Livy  (xxvii.  30). 
De  pace  dilata  eonsult<Uio  est  in  concilium  AcKasorum;  concilioqite  ei  el 
locus  et  dies  certa  indicia.  And,  just  after,  jEgium  profecHis  est  [Philippus] 
ad  indicium  multo  ante  sociorum  cfynHlium. 

•  See  above,  pp.  401,  556. 
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upon  Philip.'  Between  the  two  celebrations^  the  King  chap.  vui. 
attended  the  Conference  at  Aigion.  But  meanwhile  At-  Conferenc(9 
talos  had  reached,  not  indeed  Euboia,  but  his  own  island  ^.c.  *^9?' 
of  Aigina ;  the  Roman  fleet  ahso  had  reached  Naupaktos  ; 
the  presence  of  such  powerful  allies  drove  away  any  feel- 
ings of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  were  beginning  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  iEtolians.  The  war  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  glorious  for  them ;  all  that  they  had 
done  had  been  to  enter  into  possession  of  empty  qities 
conquered  for  them  by  the  Roman  arms.  Philip  had  taken 
Echinos  in  their  despite ;  he  had  beaten  them  and  their 
allies  before  Lamia  ;  their  attack  on  Akamania  had  been 
baffled  by  the  heroism  of  the  Akamanians  themselves. 
But,  with  the  forces  of  Rome  and  Pergamos  on  either 
side  of  Greece,  they  recovered  an  even  greater  degree 
of  presumption  than  usual.  It  was  perhaps  through  an  Demands 
affectation  of  disinterestedness  that  they  made  no  de-  ^toitaus. 
mands  for  themselves,  but  they  made  very  inadmissible 
demands  on  behalf  of  their  several  allies.  Besides  some 
cessions  of  barbarian  territory  to  their  Illyrian  friends, 
Atintania  was  demanded  for  the  Romans,  and  P^los  for 
the  Mess6nians.  It  is  not  very  clear  in  whose  hands 
Atintania  then  was;  it  was  demanded  for  Rome  as  a 
"  reunion,"  *  yet  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Republic ;  at  an  earlier  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  Epeirot,'  at  a  later  time  we  shall  find  it 
Macedonian.  At  all  events,  Philip,  who  so  ardently  de- 
sired  to  expel  the  Romans  from  Apollonia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  who  had  so  lately  defeated  Romans, 

^  As  in  the  case  of  the  Isthmian  games,  when  Corinth  was  Achaian. 
See  above,  p.  419. 

s  Liy.  xxyii.  80.  Postremo  neg^nt  dirimi  bellum  posse,  nisi  Messeniis 
Achsei  Pylnm  redderent,  Romanis  restUttereiur  Atintania,  Scerdiliedo  et 
Pleurato  Aixiysei. 

»  See  Pol.  ii.  6,  11.  It  was  admitted  to  Roman  friendship  in  B.c.  229  ; 
hardly  ground  enough  for  the  phrase  restUiteretiir  twenty  years  later. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Negocia* 
lions 
broken  oif. 


Philip 
repulses 
the 
Romans. 


His  alter- 
nate de- 
bauchery 
and  ac- 
tivity. 


AEtolians,  and  Pergamenians  both  in  sieges  and  in  the 
open  field,  was  not  willing  to  allow  a  strip  of  Roman  ter- 
ritory to  be  interposed  between  himself  and  his  Epeirot 
allies.  And,  whichever  Pylos  is  intended,*  it  is  hard  to 
see  on  what  grounds  Mess^n^  could  just  now  claim  an 
increase,  or  even  a  restitution,  of  territory.  A  spontaneous 
offering  on  the  part  of  Philip  might  have  been  a  graceful 
atonement  for  former  wrongs ;  but  it  was  hardly  a  cession 
whieh  could  be  demanded  of  a  victorious  prince  at  a 
diplomatic  conference.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  on  the 
receipt  of  such  an  ultimatum,  Philip  abruptly  broke  off 
the  negociation.  He  retired  to  Argos,  and  there  began 
the  celebration  of  the  Neroean  Games,  when  he  heard 
that  Sulpicius  had  landed  between  Sikydn  and  Corinth. 
With  that  activity  which  he  could  always  show  when  he 
chose,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  cavalry,  attacked 
the  Romans  while  engaged  in  plunder,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  fleet,  which  retired  to  Naupaktos.  He  re- 
tunied  to  Argos,  finished  the  celebration  of  the  festiral, 
and  then,  casting  aside  his  purple  and  diadem,  affected 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  of  his 
ancestors.  But,  if  he  laid  aside  the  King,  he  did  not 
lay  aside  the  Tyrant ;  he  made  his  supposed  fellow-citizens 
suffer  under  the  bitterest  excesses  of  royal  lust  and  in- 
solence.'   He  was  roused  from  his  debaucheries  by  the 


*  According  to  Livy,  the  Achaians  were  to  surrender  Pylos.  But  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  either  the  Triphylian  or  the  Mess^nian  Pylos  can 
now  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  Philip  had  conquered  Tri- 
phylia  in  the  Social  War,  and  he  had  not  yet  given  it  to  the  Achaians. 
(Liv.  xxviii  8.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  Philip  may  have  seized  on  the 
other  Pylos  in  one  of  his  Messdnian  expeditions,  but  it  is  still  harder  to 
conceive  that  this  can  have  been  an  Achaian  possession.  Whichever  Pylos 
is  meant,  it  is  cle&rly  of  Philip  that  the  cession  was  demanded.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  period,  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  continuous 
narrative  of  Polybios.  Schorn  (p.  185)  accepts  the  Achaian  possession  of 
the  Mcssdnian  Pylos. 

«  Pol.  X.  26.     Liv.  xxvii.  81.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  289. 
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most  threatening  of  all  news  for  the  Achaian  cities,  the  chap.  vm. 
news  that  an  uEtolian  force  had  been  received  at  Elis.^ 
The  luxurious  Tyrant  was  at  once  changed  into  the  active 
King  and  the  faithful  ally ; '  he  marched  to  Djmd,  where 
he  was  met  by  Kykliadas  the  General  of  the  League, 
and  by  Philopoim^n,  who  was  still  the  Commander  of  the 
Federal  Cavalry.'  In  a  battle  by  the  river  Larisos,  the  Exploits 
iEtolians  were  defeated,  and  PhilopoimSn  slew  with  his  and  Phiio- 
own  hand  Damophantos,  who  filled  the  same  post  in  the  i^""^"- 
Eleiau  army  which  he  himself  did  in  that  of  Achaia.^  In 
another  battle,  the  allies  unexpectedly  found  that  they  had 
Romans  to  contend  with  as  well  as  iEtolians  and  Eleians, 
and  after  a  sharp  struggle,  in  which  Philip  displayed  great 
personal  courage,  they  had  to  retreat/  The  advantages 
of  the  fight  how^ever  seemed  to  remain  with  the  allies, 
who  ravaged  Elis  without  let  or  hindrance.  One  of  the 
constant  invasions  of  Macedonia  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians called  Philip  back  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  about  the  same  time  Sulpicius  sailed  to 
meet  Attalos  at  Aigina.  The  two  great  Leagues  were 
thus  left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  the  Achaians  had 
now  learned  how  to  fight  theirs.    In  a  battle  near  Mess^n^, 

^  Livy's  notions  of  Grecian  politics  may  be  estimated  by  his  idea  that 
Elis  was  a  State  which  had  seceded  from  the  Achaian  League ;  EUorum 
cuxensi  odio,  quod  a  ceteris  Achods  dissentirerU.  (xxyii.  81.)  What  can  he 
have  found  and  misunderstood  in  his  Polybios  ? 

>  "Durch  die  Yerhaltnisse  gezwnngen  erduldeten  die  Biirger  unwurdige 
Schmach  nnd  Beschimpfung ;  denn  Philipp  war  ihr  Schutzherr  gegen 
Feinde,  denen  der  Staat  die  Spitze  nicht  bieten  konnte."    Schorn,  189. 

>  One  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Philopoimdn  filled  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Horse  for  two  years  together,  as  we  shall  find  that  her  after- 
wards did  with  the  Generalship  itself.  But,  if  we  accept  the  belief  of  Schorn 
(210-4),  considered  probable  by  Thirl  wall  (viii.  295),  that  the  Achaian 
Federal  elections  were  now  (ever  since  b.c.  217)  held  in  the  Autumn,  it  is 
possible  that  all  the  reforms  and  exploits  of  Philopoim^n  may  have  taken 
place  during  the  one  Presidency  of  Kykliadas,  from  November,  210,  to 
November,  209.  There  would  not  however  be  the  same  political  objection 
to  the  reelection  of  the  Imrdpxvf  which  there  was  to  that  of  the  (rrpar-ny^s. 

*  Plut-  Phil  7.     Paus.  viii.  49.  7.  *  Liv.  xxvii.  32. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  the  iEtoIians  and  Eleians  were  now  defeated  by  the  un- 
assisted force  of  Achaia.'    Such  was  the  difference  between 
Achaian  troops  commanded  by  Aratos  and  Achaian  troops 
commanded  by  Philopoim^a 
Character       The  war  continued  for  about  four  years  longer  with 
years  of     various  succcss.     It  is  ueedlcss  to  recount  all  the  gains 
Rc.^oa-   ^^^  losses  on  both  sides.     The  JStolians  continued  their 
^^'  ravages  in  Western  Greece,  while  the  combined  fleet  of 

Rome  and  Pergamos  cruised  in  the  iEgsean,  descending 
on  any  favourable  points,  sometimes  for  conquest,  some- 
times merely  for  plunder.  Once  or  twice,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  get  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  Punic  fleet  making 
its  appearance  in  the  Grecian  seas,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  and 
the  Achaians.*  Philip  himself  shines  here  and  there  like 
a  meteor,  now  giving  help  to  his  allies  in  Greece,  now 
defending  his  own  frontier  against  the  Northern  Bar- 
barians.' Notwithstanding  all  his  crimes,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  all  sympathy  to  so  gallant  and  active  a  prince, 
and  one  who  was  becoming  more  and  more  truly  the  pro- 
tector of  Greece  against  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  as 
well  as  of  the  North.  Only  one  of  his  many  brilliant  expe- 
Philip*8  ditions  and  forced  marches  need  be  recorded  here.  An 
Herakleia,  ^tolian  Assembly,  or  perhaps  only  a  meeting  of  the 
B.C.  207.  Senate,*  met  at  Herakleia  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
League  with  their  ally  and  chief  magistrate,  Eang  Attalos. 

1  Liv.  xxvii.  33.  «  Li  v.  xxvii.  16,  30.  xxviii.  7. 

s  Polybios  (x.  il)  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  various  calls  made 
upon  Philip's  energies  at  one  moment  during  the  year  208.  His  own 
kingdom  was  threatened  by  Illyrians  on  one  side  and  by  Thracians  on  the 
other  ;*  he  received  at  the  same  time  applications  for  help  from  Achaia, 
BoBotia,  Euboia,  Epeiros,  and  Akamania.  Livy  (xxviii.  5)  translates 
Polybios. 

*  Pol.  X.  42.  nvB6j/j^os  9^  .  .  .  t»v  Alru\£y  ro^s  ipxovras  cis 
'HpcCirActaK  dBpotCfd^ai  x^^  '^^v  KOiyoXxvyifi^yax  irp6s  dWifXovs  ihrhp  T»y 
iytoToirwyf  dyaXafic^y  r^y  liiiyafjuy  4k  rijs  ^Koro^fftis  cipfitfO't  <nrcij9a»r  jccrra- 
raxiicrcu  KoJi  irro^creu  Suur^pas  r^y  ^vvohoy  adrtSy.  rov  fihy  oZv  iruW6yov 
Ka9vffr4p€t.  Liv.  xxviii.  5.  £o  nunliatum  est,  concilium  ^Etolis  Hera- 
cleam  indictum,   Kegemque  Attalum,  ad  consultandum  do  summ&  belli. 
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The  King  of  Egypt  and  the  Rhodians  were  also  renewing  chap.viii. 
their  praiseworthy  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peace,  and 
their  envoys,  as  well  as  others  from  Rome,  sent  doubtless 
on  an  opposite  errand,  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
H^rakleia.^  We  have  before  seen  the  iEtolians  select  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Congress  as  the 
time  best  suited  for  a  safe  and  profitable  inroad  into  the 
Achaian  territory.*  Philip  now  sought  to  repay  them  in 
their  own  coin ;  he  hoped  to  surprise  them  in  the  act  of 
debate,  as  the  Medeonians  had  once  surprised  them  in  the 
act  of  election.'  He  came  however  too  late  ;  the  meeting, 
whether  of  the  whole  iEtolian  body  or  only  of  the  Senate, 
had  already  dispersed.  The  Egyptian  and  Bhodian  am- 
bassadors still  continued  to  labour  for  peace,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  their  movements  in  detail,*  and 
as  yet  both  the  contending  parties  still  preferred  to  make 
themselves  ready  for  battle.  We  soon  after  find  Philip  at 
Aigion  at  an  Achaian  Assembly.     He  there  made  over  to 

venturum.  Hone  conventum  ut  tarbaret  subito  adventu,  maguis  itine- 
ribufi  Heracleam  daxit.     Et  concilio  quidem  dimisso  jam  venit. 

Both  Schorn  (191)  and  Thirlwall  (viii.  292,  298)  take  this  meeting  for 
a  General  Assembly.  Certainly  a-tiyoHos  and  Ccmeilittm,  are  the  regalar 
words  for  such  an  Assembly,  yet  the  words  of  Polybios  seem  to  imply  that 
the  dpxoyrts  themselves  formed  the  iruyo^oSf  and  did  not  merely  summon  it. 

1  Liv.  xxviii.  7.         •  See  above,  p.  609,  651.  '  See  above,  p.  416. 

*  Livy  (U.S.)  makes  the  Egyptian  and  Rhodian  envoys  meet  Philip 
at  Elateia ;  he  tells  them  that  the  war  is  not  his  fault,  and  that  he  is 
anxious  for  peace ;  the  conference  is  broken  up  by  the  news  that 
Machanidas  is  going  to  attack  the  Eleians  during  the  Olympic  Games. 
Philip  goes  to  oppose  him,  Machanidas  reti-eats,  and  Philip  then  goes 
to  Aigion. 

Now  this  is  evidently  one  of  Livy's  confusions.  The  Eleians  were  allies 
of  Machanidas  and  enemies  of  Philip.  Livy's  narrative  also  gives  no 
place  for  the  speech  of  the  Rhodian  envoys  (Pol.  xL  6)  addressed  to  an 
^tolian  Popular  Assembly  {ol  ToXXoi,  c.  6),  which  cannot  be  the  one  at 
HSrakleia,  because  the  presence  of  Macedonian  ambassadors  (ol  irapd  roO 
^iKirrrov  Tpitrfi^u)  is  distinctly  mentioned. 

I  can  really  make  nothing  of  the  account  in  Appian,  Mac.  ii.  1,  2. 
See  Thirlwall,  viii.  296.  One  thing  however  is  clear ;  from  about  this 
time  (Livy,  xxix.  12)  Rome,  Pergamos,  and  Carthage  take  no  active  share 
in  the  war  ;  it  is  reduced  to  the  old  Greek  limits  of  the  Social  War. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  his  allies  certain  Peloponnesian  districts  which  had  been 
in  Macedonian  possession  since  the  Social,  some  perhaps 
even  since  the  Kleomenic,  War.*  Tliese  were  the  Arkadian 
city  of  H^raia^  which  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
League,'  and  the  whole  district  of  Triphylia,'  which  had 
never  before  been  part  of  the  Achaian  body.  Philip  also 
restored  to  the  State  of  Megalopolis  the  town  of  Alipheira, 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Social  War.  This  was  an  old 
possession  of  Megalopolis,  which  Lydiadas,  in  the  days  of 
his  Tyranny,  had  exchanged  with  the  Eleians  for  some 
compensation  w^hich  is  not  distinctly  explained.^  This  in- 
crease of  territory  would  extend  the  boundaiy  of  the  League 
to  'the  Ionian  Sea,  and  would  interpose  part  of  Achaia 
between  Elis  and  Mess6n6.  If  it  was  really  made  over  to 
the  League  at  this  time/  it  was  an  important  acquisition, 
and  one  made  at  an  opportune  moment  The  League 
could  now,  as  of  old,  afford  to  liberate  Grecian  cities,  for 
it  was  now  able  to  withstand  any  Grecian  enemy  by  its 
own  imassisted  force. 


Philo- 

poimen 

Oenend 


Philopoim6n  was  now  at  last  chosen  General  of  the 
League."    For  the  first  time  since  Markos  and  Lydiadas 

'  Pol.  ii.  64.  iv.  77  et  seqq.  •  See  above,  p.  403. 

>  Liv.  xxvlii  8.     See  above,  p.  588. 

*  Pol.  iv.  77.  *HA.6(0i  irposfKdfioyro  koI  n)y  rwy  *AXi<ptipf»r  WXiy,  oZtratr 
H  ^X^i  ^  'ApicaZlcLy  xai  Meyd\fiv  irJ\ir,  AvSt^v  rod  MwyoKowoXlrov  jrorit 
rijy  rvpayyiHa  irpSs  rwas  lliias  irpd^us  dXKayily  1i6yros  rots  'HKciois. 

"  I  speak  thus  doubtingly,  because  we  find  these  towns,  at' a  later  time, 
again  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  again  ceded  by  him  to  the  League. 
Liv.  xxxii  6.  xxxiii.  34. 

>  See  Schorn,  195,  Thirlwall,  viii.  295.  That  Philopoini^n  commanded 
at  Mantineia  as  General  of  the  League  is  clear  from  the  whole  story,  and 
follows  from  Plutarch's  words  (Phil.  11),  ffrpcenryovvra  rh  H^TSrtpoy,  which 
otherwise  are  not  very  clear.  According  to  Schom's  view,  he  would  be 
elected  in  November  b.c.  208,  so  that  he  would  be  best  called  the  General 
of  the  year  b.c.  207 ;  whereas,  under  the  earlier  system,  the  greater  part 
of  the  official  year  fell  in  the  same  natural  year  as  the  election.  The 
succession  seems  to  have  been  211-0  Euryledn ;  210-9  Eykliadas  ;  209-8 
Nikias  (Liv.  xxviiL  8) ;  208  -7  Philopoimdn. 
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the  Achaians  had  at  their  head  a  man  capable  of  fight-  cbap.tiii. 
ing  a   battle.      Aristomachos,   it  may  be  remembered,  of  the 
had  once  wished  to  fight  one,  but  he  was  hindered  by  b!c^o^ 
Aratos.^     During   the   long    administration   of   Aratos,  ^^^' 
pitched  battles  were  rare,   and    rictories  altogetiier  un- 
known.   The  Old-Achaian  cities  had  never  been  distin- 
guished for  martial  spirit ;  and  the  Arkadian  and  Argolie 
members  of  the  League  seem  generally,    on  becomiiig 
Achaian,  to  hare  sunk  to  the  Aehaian  lereL     At  Megalo* 
polls  and  Argos  indeed  things  were  in  a  better  state ;  we 
have  seen  the  League,  on  one  occasion,  calling,  in  a 
marked  way,  for  Argeian  and  Megalopolitan  contingents ;" 
and  the  Megalopolitan  phalanx  had  been,  eren  in  the 
days  of  the  Kleomenie  War,  reformed  after  the  Mace- 
donian model.'    filsewhere,  whatever  military  spirit  there  Ineffi- 
was  had  died  away  under  Aratos.    His  suecessors,  Eury-  ofThf 
ledn,  Kybliadas,  and  Nfldas,  seem  to  have  been  as  in-  '^^^^^^ 
capable  as  himself  of  commanding  in  the  open  field,  iumL 
not  to  have  redeemed  the  deficiency  by  his  diplomatic 
powers  or  his  skiU  in  sudden  surprises.    Polybios^  speaks 
with  utter  ccmtempt  of  the  Qenerals  of  tins  time,  and  we 
have  seen  that  one  common  path  to  the  bluest  office  in 
the  state  was  a  course  of  gross  and  wilful  negligence  in 
the  adminktration  of  the  post  next  in  importance.*    The 
League  had  learned,  in  the  early  days  of  Aratos,  to  trust 
to  Egyptian  subsidies,  to  diplomatic  craft,  or,  at  most,  to 
•midnight  surprises ;   latterly  they  had  trusted  to  Mace- 


*  Bee  above,  p.  444.  •  See  above,  p.  650. 

*  Pol.  iv.  69.     See  Brandstaier,  p.  865. 

^  He  8a3nB(xi.  8.)  that  there  are  three  ways  of  attaining  to  military  skill, 
by  scientific  study  (Sii  rSy  iwoftPJifiAr^r  «ea2  riis  ix  ro^rmv  KorairKwfiij, 
by  instmction  from  men  of  experience,  and  by  actual  experience  of 
a  man's  own.  The  Aehaian  Generals  at  this  time  were  altogether  na- 
TBTsed  in  any  one  of  the  tiiree ;  iedm^v  ^trav  To^»y  ivwv6iiToi  ol  rSv 
*AxouSy  ffrpwniyoi  dirkSs, 

*  See  above,  p.  688. 

Q  Q 
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CHAP.  Tin.  donian  help/  and  to  mercenarieB,  who  never  fought  with 
real  zeal  m  the  service  of  a  commonwealtL'  But  the 
League  had  now  at  its  head  a  man  who  was  a  native  of 
the  most  military  city  of  the  Union,  who  had  given  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  military  art,  and  whose  most 
ardent  desire  was  to  see  the  League  really  independent 
Philopoim^n  longed  to  see  his  country  defended  by 
the  arms  of  her  own  citizens,  not  by  mercenaries  m- 
different  to  her  cause,  or  by  foreign  Kings  who  used 
the  Achaian  League  only  as  an  instrument  for  their  own 
Fhiiopoi-  purposes.  As  Master  of  the  Horse,  he  had  reformed 
Reforma.  the  Achaiau  cavalry ;  as  General,  he  determined  to  reform 
the  whole  military  system  of  the  League.'  After  so  long  a 
period  of  neglect,  reform  might  have  seemed  abnost  hope- 
less. Philopoimfen  had  first  to  carry  proposals  for  im- 
provement  through  a  democratic  Assembly ;  he  had  then 
to  impose  a  course  of  severe  discipline  upon  men  who 
were  in  the  least  favourable  condition  for  it.  He  had 
not^  like  his  contemporary  Hannibal,  to  bring  brave 
but  untutored  warriors  under  the  restraints  of  military 
order;  he  had  the  more  difficult  task  before  him  of 
making  soldiers  out  of  the  citizens  of  a  highly  civilized 
and  somewhat  luxurious  nation.  The  forms  of  the  Achaian 
constitution  probably  helped  him  in  his  work.  K  .he 
gained  his  first  point,  he  gained  everything.      In  the 

'  Plutarch  (Phil.  8)  gires  a  good  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  these 
respects. 

*  PoL  xi.  13.  Under  a  Tyranny,  he  tells  us,  mercenaries  fight  well, 
because  their  master  will  reward  them,  and  will  use  them,  if  victorious,  for 
fixture  conquests ;  but  citizens  fight  ill  (cf.  Herod,  y.  78),  because  they 
fight  for. a  master  and  not  for  themselves.  Under  a  Democracy,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  citizens  fight  well,  because,  they  fight  for  their  own  freedcMoi, 
'  but  mercenaries  fight  ill,  because,  the  more  successful  the  commonwealth 
is,  the  less  it  will  need  their  services. 

'  The  admirable  summary  of  Philopoimdn*s  reforms  by  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(viii  295-*8)  makes  one  almost  shrink  from  going  again  oyer  the  same 
ground.     I  have  tried  to  bring  out  a  few  special  points  into  prominence. 
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three  days'  Bession  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  it  was  pochoHAr.vni. 
sible  that  his  proposals  might  be  wholly  rejected ;  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  be  criticized,  spoiled,  patched, 
and  pared  down  in  detail.  When  his  proposals  were 
agreed  to,  it  was  doubtless  a  hard  task  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  in  practice ;  yet  his  position  had  several  marked 
advantages.  He  had  already  reformed  the  service  which 
was  filled  by  the  highest  class,  and  he  had  something  like 
a  model  infantry  to  show  in  the  contingent  of  his  own 
diy.  And,  when  he  had  once  received  the  necessary  autho- 
rity from  the  assembled  People,  he  had  almost  unlimited 
powers  for  the  execution  of  his  plans.  There  was  no  Eling 
and  no  Ministry  to  thwart  him  ;  there  w^re  no  Councillors 
or  Commissioners  to  meddle ;  there  was  no  mob  of  a 
metropolis  to  be  cringed  to;  above  all,  there  were  no 
Special  Correspondents  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  hero.^  He 
had  simply  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  intellect  he  had  . 
already  convinced,  a  people  who  had  themselves  raised 
him  to  his  high  office,  a  people  whose  fault  was  certainly 
not  that  of  disobedience,  fickleness,  or  ingratitude  towards 
the  leaders  whom  they  placed  at  their  head.  One  vigorous 
speech  in  the  Assembly* — probably  at  the  Meeting  where 
he  was  chosen  General — settled  everything.  Let  the 
Achaiws,  he  told  them,  retain  their  fondness  for  elegance 
and  splendour;  but  let  it  be  turned  towards  fine  arms 
rather  than  towards  fine  clothes  and  fine  furniture ; '  let 
men  vie  with  one  another,  not  in  objects  of  mere  luxury 
and  show,  but  in  those  whose  possession  would  of  itself 
prompt  them  to  vigorous  and  patriotic  action.  Eight 
months  of  severe  training  put  PhilopoimSn  at  the  head  of 
an  Achaian  phalanx  which  he  could  really  trust.     Their 

1  Contrast  the  good  luck  of  Philopoim^  in  these  respects  with  the 
position  of  a  Spartan,  Byzantine,  Venetian,  or  Dutch  General  in  past 
times,  or  of  an  English  or  American  General  in  our  own  day. 

•  Pol.  xi.  10.  .     •  Pol.  xi.  ».     Plut.  Phil.  ». 

QQ2 
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ORAP.  viit  short  spears  and  small  shields  were  exchanged  for  the 
full  panoply  and  long  sarissa  of  the  Maoedonians ;  they 
were  practised  in  every  evolution  of  the  phalanx ;  and, 
before  his  year  of  office  was  over,  Philopoim^n  assembled 
at  Mantineia  a  force  with  which  he  did  not  dread  to  meet 
the  power  of  Sparta  in  the  open  field  He  did  not  wholly 
give  up  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  but  strangers  and 
citizens  had  now  changed  places.  His  mercenaries  were 
now  mainly  Illyrian  and  other  light-armed  sddiers ;  the 
real  strength  of  his  army  lay  in  the  native  phalanx  and 
native  cavalry '  of  the  League. 

The  Three      With  this  ucw  force  the  Achaian  General  met  the  Spartan 

Mantineia;  King  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia.'  It  was  thetiiird 
great  battle  fought  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  grounds* 

B.a  418.  Here,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  had  Agis  restored  the  glory  of  Sparta  after  her 

B.O.  862.  humiliation  at  SphaktSria  ;  here  Epameindndas  had  &Ueii 
in  the  moment  of  victoiy ;  here  now  was  to  be  fought 
the  last  great  battle  of  independent  Greece.  One  regret 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  forces  of  the  two  worthiest 
of  Grecian  states  should  have  been  arrayed  against  eadi 
other ;  still  it  cannot  be  without  interest  tiiat  we  behold 
the  last  act  of  the  long  drama  of  internal  Hellenic  warfare. 
Rome,  Carthage,  Pergamos,*  even  Macedonia^  had  for  a 
While  Withdrawn  firom  the  scene ;  the  struggle  was  to  be 
waged,  as  of  old,  between  Grecian  generals 


1  As  the  Tarmtinee  (Pol.  xi.  12.  Liv.  xxrv.  28^  20.  ThirlWall^  viii. 
298)  on  both  sides  were  not  natives  of  Tarentam,  but  only  a  particular 
sort  of  cavalry,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  maijr  not  have  been  a  citizen 
force  on  both  sides.  Polybios  does  not  imply  that  th^,  but  rather  that 
the  tt(wroif  were  mercenaries.  And,  in  any  case,  Fhilopoimdn  would  have 
the  native  Achaian  cavalry,  which  he  had  himself  organized. 

'  Polybios  (xi.  10)  uses  the  name  Mantifieiaf  which  doubtless  still  re- 
mained in  familiar  use,  and  not  the  more  formal  title  of  Antigon&ia, 

'  On  the  three  battles  of  Mantineia,  see  Leake's  Morea,  iiL  57-93. 

*  Attalos  had  been  called  back  to  his  own  kingdom  to  repel  an  inruioii 
of  Pfusias,  King  of  Bithynia.     Liv.  xxviii.  7. 
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Grecian  armies.  If  there  were  foreigners  engaged  onoBAP.vm. 
either  aide,  they  were  mere  auxiliaries,  like  the  barbarian 
trcM>p8  which  had  appeared  in  PeloponnSsos  even  in  the  days 
of  Epameindndas.^  And  we  haye  na  reason  to  doubt  that 
Machanidas  was  a  worthy  foe,  even  of  PhilopoimSn.  His 
name  of  Tyrant  he  shares  with  the  great  Eleomen^ ;  but 
he  was  as  clearly  a  real  national  leader  as  Kleomends  him- 
self. It  is  the  old  strife^  the  old  hatred,  between  Sparta 
and  the  city  founded  by  Epameindndas.  Machanidas 
marched  forth,  expecting  a  certain  victory;  like  earlier 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  he  looked  upon  Arkadia  as  his 
destined  prey.'  And  no  doubt  it  was  with  a  special 
feeling  of  delight  that  Philopoim^n,  the  follower  of  Epa- 
meindndas^' stood  ready,  with  the  force  of  M^alopolis 
and  the  whole  Achaian  League,  to  engage  a  Spartan  King 
on  the  ground  on  which  his  model  had  conquered  and 
fallen.  The  details  of  the  battle  are  given  at  length  by  Third 
Polybios,*  who  probably  heard  them  from  Philopoim^n  Mantineia, 
himself.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that,  after  a  ^'^'  ^^^• 
hard  fought  field,  victory  remained  with  the  Federal  army, 
and  that  a  trench,  which  presented  such  difficulties  to 
Aratoe  at  Ladokeia,  now  seemed  no  such  unsurmountable 
barrier  either  to  Spartans  or  to  Achaians.   At  the  battle  of  Complete 

victory 

Larisos,  Philopoim6n,  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Achaia,  slew  of  the 
with  his  own  hand  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Elis  ;  now,  ^""^"^^^^ 
as  Qeneral  of  the  League,  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 
King  of  Sparta.  Had  he  been  a  Roman,  he  might  have 
boasted  of  the  Spolia  Opima,  like  Romulus  and  Cossus 
and  Marcellus.  The  death  of  Lydiadas  was  now  avenged ; 
but  we  regret  to  find  that  the  Achaians,  in  their  day  of 

1  Diony^oe  sent  Celts  and  Iberians  to  the  support  of  Sparta.     Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.  20. 

*  Herod,  i.  66  ;  'ApKoZtTiw  ft*  alrfis  ;  fi4ya  ft*  airtis'  o6  roi  dtitrw,  k.t.X. 
»  Pint  PhiL  8. 

*  Pol.  xi.  11-18.     Cf.  Plut.  Phil.  10.     Pans.  viii.  50-2. 
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cHkv.Yiu,  yictoiy,  were  far  from  showing  the  same  respect  to  a  fallen 
foe  which  Eleomen^s  had  shown  to  their  own  hero.  The 
corpse  of  Lydiadas  had  received  royal  honours  from  his 
conqueror;  the  head  of  Machanidas  was  cut  from  his 
body,  and  held  up  as  a  trophy  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  pursuers.  It  was  a  victory  indeed;  four  thoosand 
Lacedsemonians  lay  dead ;  as  many  were  taken  prisonen ; 
the  whole  spoil  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and 
all  this  was  purchased  by  the  most  trifling  loss  on  the 
Achaian  side.  In  point  of  military  glory,  it  was  the 
brightest  day  in  the  history  of  the  League. 

For  a  .Lacedaemonian  army  to  be  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  for  Lakonia  to  be  ravaged  at  will  by  an  invader,  were 
now  no  longer  the  miraculous  events  which  they  had  seemed 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before.  But  the  fight  of  Leuktra 
and  the  Peloponnesian  campaigns  of  Epameindndas  were 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  for  a  Spartan  army,  bred  up 
in  the  school  of  Kleomen^s,  to  be  defeated  by  a  native 
Achaian  force,  commanded  by  an  Achaian  General,  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  single  Macedonian  soldier,  and 
Philo-  without  the  help  of  a  single  Egyptian  talent  The  Achaian 
^^  army,  with  ite  General  at  its  head,  now  inarched  aa  freely 
Lakoma.  ^jipQ^g)^  Lakonia  as  had  been  done  by  Epameindndas,  by 
Pyrrhos,  by  Antigonos,  or  by  either  Philip.  A  prouder 
moment  in  a  soldier^s  life  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
when  Philopoim^n  crossed  the  hostile  border  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  his  fellow-citizens  which  he  himself  had 
trained  to  victory. 

NabiB  The  remaining  events  of  the  war  may  be  hastened  over. 

Spi^^  Machanidas  was  succeeded  at  Sparta  by  one  Nabis,  a 
Tyrant  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  who  did  not  as 
yet  make  himself  formidable  to  the  League.     Philip,  now 

Peace        that  the  Romans  and  Attalos  were  gone,  easily  drove  the 

Mto^     ^Etolians  to  a  separate  peace,  a  proceeding  on  their  parts 
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^hich  gaye  deadly  offence  at  Bome.^    It  was  certainly  a  chap.  vni. 
breach  of  the  engagements  towards  Rome  into  which  they  and  Mace- 
had  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  &ult  lay  b.o.  205. 
with  the  Romans  themselves,  who  had  wholly  neglected 
their  Greek  allies  for  two  years.'     Shortly  afterwards 
the  Proconsul  Pablius  Sempronius  landed  at  Epidamnos. 
Unable  to  persuade  the  iEtolians  to  break  the  peace — a 
rare  scmple,  which  shows  how  much  they  must  have 
suffered  in  the  war — ^and  imable  to  contend  against  Philip 
without  their  help,  he  gladly  listened  to  proposals  of  peace. 
They  first  came  from  the  Epeirots,  who,  if  it  be  true  that 
Philip  had  possessed  himself  of  Ambrakia,"  once  the 
capital  of  their  great  Pyrrhos,  had  almost  as  much  reason 
to  complain  of  him  as  of  Romans  or  .^tolians.    Confer-  Conferenc« 
ences   took   place  at  Phoinik6  in  Epeiros  between  the  nikd. 
Proconsul  Sempronius,  the  Kings  Philip  and  Amynander, 
and  the  Magistrates  of  the  Akamanian    and    Epeirot 
Leagues.    The  lead  in  the  negociation  was  taken  by  the 
Epeirot  General  Philip,  supported  by  his  two  collea^es 
Dardaii  and  Aeropos/    By  the  terms  of  the  pe&kce  Rome  General 

Peace 

obtained  some  Illyrian  districts ;  Philip  obtained  Atintania^  b.o.  205. 
hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  mediating  power ;  and  it 
was  probably  now  that  he  made  over  to  .King  Amynander* 
the  island  of  Zakynthos,  his  own  conquest  during  the 
Social  War.*  The  best  modem  guide  to  these  times  ^ 
marvels,  and  with  reason,  at  this  last  ''rectification"  of 
territory.  Amynander  s  kingdom  lay  wholly  inland,  and 
he  could  not  possibly  visit  his  new  dominions  without 
the  goodwill  of  the  possessor  of  Ambrakia.  It  was  even 
stranger  than  for  a  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  at  least 

1  Cf.  PoL  xviii.  21.     Liv.  xxxL  29.  »  Liv.  xxix.  12. 

*  See  App.  Mac.  ii.  1.     The  iEtolians  had  taken  it  some  time  before. 
^  liv.  zxix.  12.     See  above,  p.  162. 

A  Liv.  xzxvi.  31.     It  was  the  price  of  a  free  passage  through  Athamania. 

•  Pol.  V.  102.     See  above,  p.  558.  '  Thirlwall,  viii.  300. 
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oHAP.Yiii.  mastw  of  Nixea,  to  be  made  King  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia.* 
The  other  allies  seem  to  hate  had  no  repreaentatiTea  in 
the  Conferenoe,  but  thdy  were  equally  included  in  the  treaty. 
Philip  stipulated  for  his  own  Thessalian  dependents,  for 
Pnisias  of  Bithynia,  whom  it  was  needful  to  secure  against 
his  neighbour  Attalos,  and  for  the  Leagues  <tf  Adbaia  and 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  those  of  Epeiros  and  Akamania.  The 
allies  on  the  Roman  side  were  Elis,  Athens^  Mess^n^  Kii^ 
Attalos,  King  Pleuratos  in  Illyria,  Nabis  the  Tyrant^*  and 
Rome's  metropolis  Ilion.  This  last  piece  of  mythical  diplo- 
macy rivals  the  claims  which  Akamania  bad  once  made  for 
Roman  support.  The  iEtolians  were  enrolled  on  neither 
side ;  Philip  had  granted  them  peace,  but  not  alliance ; 
Rome  looked  on  allies  who  had  made  peace  without  her 
sanction  as  unworthy  of  her  protection  or  care.  This 
was  the  first  great  lesson  which  the  Greeks  learned  in  the 
school  of  Roman  diplomacy.  To  become  the  ally  of  Rome 
was  the  first  step  towards  becoming  her  subject;  it  in- 
Tolyed  the  entire  sacrifice  of  independent  action.  The 
peace  was  confirmed  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  People ; 
it  was  accepted,  tacitly  at  least,  by  the  allies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  land  had  rest  for  a  short  space. 

1  It  was  as  if  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  sbould  receive  one  of  the  Greek 
Islands  still  in  Turkish  bondage,  as  compensation  for  the  Turkish  military 
road  through  his  dominions. 

'  It  was  afterwards  pretended  that  the  treaty  was  concluded,  not  with 
Kabis,  but  with  the  lawful  King  Pelops.     Lav.  uxiv.  32. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  GENERALSHIPS  OF  ARATOS. 

If  is  not  Msy  to  reconcile   the  number  of  Oenerabhipe  attributed  to  chap.  tzzi. 

Aratos  by  Flutareh  with  the  distinct  assertion  (see  above,  p.  808)  of  the 

same  writer  that  Aratos  was  elected  General  in  alternate  yean,  because  the 

Law  did  not  allow  the  retiring  General  to  be  immediately  reelected. 

0royBen  (ii.  488)  holds  that  the  Law  was  broken  in  fayour  of  Aratos,  and 

that  he  served  for  several  consecutive  years.     Schom  (107)  rather  suspects 

an  error  in  Plutarch's  enumeration. 

Aratos  was  first  elected  General  in  B.c.  245  ;^  in  226  he  was,  according 
to  Plutarch  (Ar.  85),  General  for  the  twelfth  time  ;  in  218  he  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  (c.  53),  in  his  seventeenth  Generalship.  Among 
the  intervening  years,  there  are  some  when  Aratos  is  mentioned  as  (General, 
some  when  other  persons  are  mentioned,  and  some  where  the  name  is  not 
preserved.  The  statement  that  he  died  in  his  seventeenth  Generalship 
would,  in  itself,  present  no  difficulty ;  if  he  was  elected  in  alternate  years 
beginning  with  245,  then  218  would  be  his  seventeenth  year.  But  it  is 
certain  that  his  alternate  reelection,  though  the  common  rule,  was  not 
adhered  to  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  occasional  deviations  (see  Plut  Ar.  88 
and  Pol.  iv.  82  compared  with  iv.  87),  and  the  twelfth  Generalship  in  226 
cannot  possibly  agree  with  a  system  of  alternate  elections  beginning  with 
245.  Aratos  was  General  in  245,  248,  and  241.  We  then  lose  the  suc- 
cession for  some  years,  and  recover  it  in  234.  From  that  date  onwards 
we  have  as  follows. 

284  Aratos  (viii.)  229  Lydiadas  (iii.) 

288   Lydiadas  (i.)  228  Aratos  (xi.) 

282  Aratos  (ix.)  227   Aristomachos. 

281   Lydiadas  (u.)  226  Aratos  (xii.) 

280  Aratos  (x.) 

If  226  were  Aratos'  twelfth  Generalship,  it  follows  that  234  was  his 
eighth.  But,  as  241  was  his  third,  the  six  intervening  years,  240,  289, 
288,  287,  286,  285  do  not  give  room  for  the  four  required  Generalships 
(iburth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh),  in  alternate  years.  If  Plutarch  be  right 
in  calling  226  the  twelfth  Generalship,  it  foUows  that  Aratos  must  have 
held  office  for  four  out  of  those  six  years,  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  as 
stated  by  Plutarch  himself.  Droysen  (ii.  485.  8)  truly  adds  that  in  those 
years,  only  one  General  besides  Aratos,  namely  Dioitas,  is  mentioned.' 


^  By  the  year  of  a  General,  I  mean  the  year  b.c.  in  which  he  was  elected ; 
his  official  year  took  in  parts  of  two  years  of  our  reckoning.  Thus  the 
Generalship  of  B.O.  284  extends  into  b.c.  288,  and  so  throughout 

•  Droysen's  reference  is  to  Plut.  Ar.  28,  where  there  is  no  mention  of 
Dioitas  or  of  HSraia.  The  reference  should  have  been  to  Polyainos 
(ii.  86,  see  above,  p.  408),  who  mentions  Dioitas  as  Genera],  but  gives  no 
clue  to  the  year  to  which  his  General "^hip  should  he  referred. 
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CHAP.  Till.  Again,  though  the  seyenteenth  Generalship  in  21S  would  agree  perfectly 
with  a  system  of  alternate  reelection  throughout  the  whole  time,  yet  the 
first  three  Generalships  are  in  odd  years,  245,  24S,  241,  while  the  series 
beginning  with  234  are  in  even  years.  Aratos  must  therefore,  between 
241  and  284,  have  either  been  in  office  or  out  of  office  for  two  yean 
together.  Again,  he  was  not  regular  General  in  224,  nor  General  at  all  in 
218,  which,  on  the  alternate  system,  he  should  have  been.  He  certainly 
was  General  in  220,  217,  218.  In  221,  219,  218, 216,  we  find  other  names. 
If  then  Plutarch  be  right  in  calling  226  his  twelfth,  and  218  his  seventeenth. 
Generalship,  we  must  not  only  supply  two  more  Generalships  in  the  years 
222  and  215,  but  we  must  also  suppose  four  Generalships  between  241 
and  284,  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  as  Schorn  says,  that  Aratos  held  the 
Generalship  for  three  years  together,  in  manifest  breach  of  the  law. 

But,  by  supposing  two  slight  and  easily  explained  errors  in  Plutarch's 
reckoning,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  years,  so  as  not  to  imply  any 
breach  of  a  Law  so  distinctly  stated  by  Plutarch  himself  His  mention  of 
a  seventeenth  Generalship  in  218  may  have  been  a  mere  careless  inference 
from  the  number  of  years  and  the  common  practice  of  alternate  election. 
Or  it  may  be  explained  in  another  way.  The  twelfth  Generalship  in  226  is 
the  great  difficulty.  If  for  9vo9^ic«roy,  in  Plat.  Ar.  85,  we  nu^^substitate 
ZiKwrov^  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  that,  between  241  and  284,  Aratos, 
instead  of  being  in  office  for  three  yean  together,  remained  once  out  of  office 
for  two  yean  together,^  as  we  know  that  he  once  did  at  a  later  time.  We 
have  then  to  suppose  that  Plutarch  counted  Aratos'  Extraordinary  General- 
ship  in  224-8  *  (Ar.  41)  as  one  of  his  regular  years,  and  we  have,  between  224 
and  218,  to  place  Generalships  in  those  yean  where  it  is  allowahle,  namsly 
in  222  and  215.  This  giTM  sixteen  G^eralships  without  any  two  being 
in  consecutive  years.  Now  in  219  the  younger  Aratos  was  General,  and 
Plutarch  may  easily,  in  running  his  eye  over  a  list,  have  mistaken  his 

>  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  when  we  remember 
(see  above,  p.  396,  7)  the  indignation  excited  by  his  attempt  on  Peindeus 
during  the  truce  with  Antigonos.  That  attempt  must  have  been  made 
either  late  in  the  official  year  b.c.  241-0  or  early  in  B.C.  289-8.  It  is  not 
an  improbable  coi\jecture  that  it  was  made  when  Aratos  was  General  iu 
239,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  feeling  against  him,  he 
remained  out  of  office  during  the  yean  238  and  287,  and  was  elected  for 
the  fifth  time  in  286. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  time  to  which  Droysen 
attributes  the  illegal  elections  of  Aratos,  and  to  which,  if  they  occurred  at 
all,  they  must  be  attributed,  is  precisely  that  when  the  power  of  Aratos 
was  most  unbounded.  From  241  to  284,  from  the  acquisition  of  Corinth 
to  the  acquisition  of  Megalopolis,  Aratos  was,  with  the  exception  of  his 
temporary  discredit  about  Peiraieus,  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory. 
Earlier,  he  was  merely  growing  into  power,  later,  he  had  rivals  in  Lydiadas 
and  othen. 

'  Aratos'  election  as  arpvniy^i  udroKpdrwp  (see  above,  p.  484)  was  in  the 
natural  yrjir  B.r.  228,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  official  year  224-3. 
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year  of  office  for  another  year  of  his  father's,  and  so  have  made  the  whole  chap.  viii. 
number  seyenteen.     The  whole  list  would  then  stand  thus  : 

245  Aratos(L)  228  Aratos  (ix.) 

244 227  Aristomachos. 

243  Aratos  (iL)  226  Aratos  (z.) 

242 225  Hyperbatas. 

241  Aratos  (iii.)  224  Timozenos  (i.) 

1 240 224-8  Aratos  {arfmnfy^s  oAroKpdrmp)  (zL) 

239  Aratos  (iy.)  I  223  Timozenos  (ii.) 

288 222  Aratos  (xii.)  I 

287 221   Timozenos  (iii.) 

286  Aratos  (y.)t  220  Aratos  (ziii.) 

285 219  Aratos  the  Younger. 

284  Aratos  (vi.)  218  Ep^ratos. 

SS8  Lydiadas  (i.)  217  Aratos  (xiv.) 

282  Axmtofl  (vii.)  216  Timozenos  (iy.) 

281  Lydiadas  (u.)  216  Aratos  (zv.)? 

280  Aratos  (viiL)  214 

229  Lydiadas  (iii.)  218  Aratos  (zvi.) 

The  question  reduces  itself  to  this.  Was  Fhitneh  more  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  a  reckoning  of  figures  or  in  a  distinct  statement  of  ooutiUiiianal 
practice  ?  To  me  the  former  supposition  certainly  seems  the  easier  of  the 
two. 

That  Plutarch  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  his  chronology  of  the  life  of 
Aratos  is  pUun  from  his  strange  remark  that  Aratos  had  been,  in  224,  for 
thirty-three  years'  an  Achaian  politician  {rptdKorra  #nf  nti  r^  vcwtXirtv- 
fUifos  i»  rois  'Axfluoii,  Ar.  41),  whereas,  in  224,  only  twenty-seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  deliverance  of 
Sikydn.  The  only  marked  period  of  thirty-three  years  in  the  life  of 
Aratos  is  that  between  his  first  Generalship  in  245  and  his  death  in  218  ; 
this  is  probably  what  Plutarch  was  thinking  of.  A  mistake  in  reckoning 
up  the  Presidential  years  is  one  of  ezactly  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  one, 
I  certainly  think,  far  more  likely  to  occur  than  a  direct  and  often  re- 
peated blunder  on  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  committed  by  one  who 
had  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  before  him. 

'  The  Generalship  of  Dioitaa  would  come  in  one  of  the  years  240,  238, 
287  er  285,  but  I  know  of  no  evidence  to  fiz  it  to  any  particular  year. 

'  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  means  (iiL  86)  by 
transferring  this  remark  from  the  year  224  to  222,  and  adding  *'The 
thirty-three  years  of  Aratos  must  be  computed  from  the  first  pretor 
Marcus,  cc.  255."  What  have  the  years  of  Markos  and  Aratos  to  do  with 
each  other  f 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HISTORY   OF   FEDERAL  GREECE,    FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  EFE1R08  TO 
THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  ACHAIAN  LEAGUE. 
B.C.  206—146. 


CHAP.  iz.  With  the  interference  of  Rome  in  Grecian  affiiirs,  the 
Character  main  interest  of  our  Federal  history  ceases.  Hitherto  we 
period.  have  seen  Greek  Federalism  in  the  days  of  its  glory ;  we 
hare  seen  Greek  Federal  commonwealths  acting  as  per^ 
fectly  independent  powers,  and  we  have  seen  them  acting 
in  close  nnion  with  Greek  states  possessing  other  forms  of 
government.  What  is  now  left  to  us  is  to  trace  Greek 
Federalism  in  its  decline;  a  decline,  indeed,  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  the  Federal  states,  but  one  which  they  shared 
with  all  powers,  whether  kingdoms  or  commonwealthsy 
which  once  came  within  the  reach  of  Rome's  friendship 
or  enmity.  The  chief  importance  of  this  period  for  our 
purpose  is  indirect.  We  have  now  come  within  the 
life-time  of  Polybios;  we  shall  soon  come  within  the 
range  of  his  personal  memory.  His  narrative  of  events 
which  he  had  seen  himself,  or  had  heard  of  from  his 
father,  is  naturally  much  fuller  than  his  narrative  of 
events  which  rested  on  the  traditions  or  the  written 
records  of  a  past  generation.  Unfortunately  we  now 
have  his  history  only  in  fragments,  but  the  fragments 
are  often  of  considerable  length,  and  there  are  also 
several  narratives  in  livy  which  are  evidently  translated 
from  Polybios  to  the   best   of  Livy*6  small  ability.     As 
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these  later  transactions  were  recorded  by  PolybioB  at  chap.  ix. 
great  detail,  the  fragments  of  his  history  of  these  times  import- 
contain  a  great  mass  of  political  information,  and  supply  ^^od  in  * 
many  constitutional  details  which  we  might  otherwise  ^^^ 
never  hare  known.     We  have  several  vivid  pictures  of  chiefly 
debates  in  the  Achaian  and  iEtolian  Assemblies,  such  as 
we  do  not  get  in  the  history  of  earlier  times.     Still, 
when  we  read  minute  reports  of  debates  in  which  Aris- 
tainos  and  Kykliadas,  or  KallikratSs  and  Arch6n,  wero 
the  chief  speakers,  we  cannot  restrain  a  wish  to  exchange 
them  for  equally  minute  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
combats  of  Atatos  and  Lydiadas.     I  shaU  therefore  toudi 
comparatively  lightly  on  this  last  period  of  Greek  Federal 
history,  leaving,  as  before,  the  details  of  warfare  to  the 
general  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  stopping 
only  at  those  points  where  the  narrative  affords  us  any 
imj^ortant  constitutional  information. 


§  I.  From  ^  Peaee  of  Epeiros  to  the  Settlement  of 

Oreeee  tmder  Flummmns, 

B.C.  206—194. 

We  left  Greece  at  peace ;  that  she  did  not  long  remain  Aggres- 
80  was  again  the  fault  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.     Philip,  ceedmn 
whose  youthful  promise  had  been  so  bright,  was  gradually  ^^/^|^' 
sinking  from  bad  to  worse.     It  was  open  to  him  to  play  ^oo. 
the  part  of  Piedmont  in  Greece ;  he  preferred,  of  his  own 
choice,  to  play  the  part  of  Austria.     Every  step  that  he 
took  alienated  some  old  fnend,  or  provoked  some  new 
enemy.    In  defiance  of  his  treaty  with  Rome,  he  still  con- 
tinued his  dealings  with  Hannibal,  and  Macedonian  soldiers 
are  said  to  have  fought  for  Carthage  at  Zama.^  In  defiance  b.o.  202. 

'  Liv.  zxx.  26,  88,  42.     Bnt  Polybios  does  not  mention  them. 
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CHAP.  IX.  of  his  treaty  with  iEtolia^  he  attacked  Tarious  citieSy  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere,  which  were  allies  or  subjects  of  the 
League/  and,  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  conquests,  he 
degraded  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  almost  below 
His  the  level  of  the  iEtolians  themselves."    He  seems  to  have 

Ji^^     defrauded  his  old  allies  of  Achaia  of  the  Peloponnesian 
l^^^     districts  which  he  had  professed  to  cede  to  them  during 
the  Roman  war ; '  he  is  even  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
poison  Philopoim^n,^  as  he  was  believed  to  have  poisoned 
Aratos.    He  engaged  in  hostilities,  which  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  unprovoked,  with  the  Rhodian  Republic,' 
with  Ptolemy  Epiphanfts  of  Egypt,  and  with  Attalos  of 
Philip's      Pergamos,  the  cherished  ally  of  Rome.     He  engaged  in  a 
Hon  of       war  with  Athens,  for  which  something  more  like  an  excuse 
B  ^  200.     ^^^^  ^  pleaded  ;*  but  he  shocked  the  universal  feeling  of 
Greece  by  practising  the  same  barbarous  and  useless  kind 
of  devastation  of  which  he  and  his  ^tolian  enemies  had 
alike  been  guilty  during  the  Social  War.'    Athens,  politi- 
cally contemptible,  was  already  banning  to  assimie  some- 
thing of  that  sacred  and  academic  character  which  she 
enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans.    The 
destruction  of  Athenian  temples  and  works  of  art  doubt- 
less aroused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation  even  stronger 
than  that  which  followed  on    the  like  sacrilege  when 
wrought  at  Dion  and  Thermon.     It  was  this  attack  on 

'  Lysimacheia,  KalchMdn,  Eios.    See  PoL  xv.  22.  xvii.  2,  8. 
>  See  PoL  xvii  S.    Gf.  the  somewhat  later  siege  of  Abydos,  Pol.  zyi. 
29-84.     liv.  xxxi.  16,  17. 

*  See  above,  p.  592.  That  they  were  detained  or  recovered  by  hun  is 
dear  by  his  again  restoring,  or  pretending  to  restore,  them  at  a  later  time, 
liv.  TTxii.  5. 

*  Pint.  PhU.  12. 

B  Philip's  war  with  the  Rhodians  produced  several  important  sea-fights. 
See  the  description  of  those  of  Lad6  and  Chios.     Pol.  xvi  1-9. 

*  Two  Akamanians  were  put  to  death  at  Eleusis  for  an  unwitting 
profanation  of  the  mysteries.  The  Akamanian  Lieague  complained  to 
their  ally  King  Philip,  who  invaded  and  ravaged  Attica.     Liv.  zxzi.  14. 

^  See  above,  p.  588,  549. 
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Athens  which  finally  drew  Rome  into  the  strife.     The  orap.  iz. 
justice  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war  cannot  be  ques-  Justice  of 
tioned.     Philip  had  clearly  broken  the  Treaty;  he  had  on  the 
helped  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  he  had  iiyured  her  allies.  ^^^^ 
He  had  put  himself  in  a  position  which  enabled  the 
Romans  to  assume,  and  that,  for  a  while,  with  some 
degree  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  character  of  the  libera- 
tors of  Greece.     It  was  wholly  Philip's  own  fault,  that  a 
Roman,  a  Barbarian,  was  able  to  unite  the  forces  of  nearly 
all  Greece  against  a  Macedonian  King,  and  to  declare,  at 
one  of  the  great  Greek  national  festivals,  that  all  Greeks 
who  had  been  subject  to  Macedonia  receiyed  their  freedom 
from  the  Roman  Senate  and  their  Proconsul     There  is  no  Phii- 
need  to  suspect  the  Senate,  still  less  to  suspect  Flamininus  feeihigs 
personally,  of  any  insincerity  in  the  matter.     That  liberty  °^  ^"^ 
received  as  a  boon  from  a  powerful  stranger  can  never  be  other 
lasting  is  indeed  true.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
philhellenism  of  Flamininus  was  a  mere  blind,  a  mere  trap 
for  Greek  credulity,  or  that  the  gift  of  freedom  was 
deliberately  designed  from  the  beginning  to  be  only  a  step 
towards  bondage.    One  might  as  well  suppose  that  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  who  first  mingled  in 
Indian  politics  and  warfare  deliberately  contemplated  the 
Affghan  war  and  the  annexation  of  Oude. 

The  second  Macedonian  War — ^the  second  Roman  War,  Second 

Mace- 

as  we  may  call  it  from  our  point  of  view — was  carried  on  donian 

War 

by  three  successive  Roman  commanders^  Publius  Sulpicius,  b,^.  200- 
PubUus  Villius,*  and  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.'  Of  these  ^^^• 

^  I  take  Yillios,  in  Greek  Od(xxioi,  to  be  the  name  intended  by  the 
*Orl\tos  of  Pausanias  (viL  7,  9).     See  Schom,  240. 

*  For  *\afuytyoSf  Panaanias  (u.s.)  and  Appian  (Syr.  2)  have  ^Xafjdyiot ; 
Anrelius  Victor  (c.  51)  and,  after  him,  Orosius  (lib.  iv.  f.  iii.  ed.  Venice, 
148d)  turn  the  nomen  QuinctiuB  into  iheproenamen  Quintos,  so  as  to  change 
TitiiB  Quinctius  into  Quintus  Flaminius.  Aurelius  moreoyer  makes  him 
the  son  of  Cains  Fhuninius  who  died  at  Trasimenus.  This  is  not  yery 
wonderful  in  a  late  and  careless  compiler,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  find  the 
error  repeated  by  a  scholar  like  Schom,  p.  287. 
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OBAP.  IX.  three,  Titus  became  Bomething  like  a  Greek  national  hero. 
Plutarch  ^  does  not  even  stop  to  argue  whether  Titos  or 
Philopoim6n  deserved  the  laiger  share  of  Grecian  thank- 
fvdness ;  the  merits  of  the  Roman  allow  of  no  dispute  or 
comparison.  Titus'  shone  alike  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  a 
warrior ;  he  showed  himself  as  superior  to  Philip  in  the 
conference  of  Nikaia*  as  he  did  upon  the  hill  of  Kynos- 

Re&l  good  kephalaL    His  real  good  will  towards  Greece  there  seems 

"Will   of  ,  ••  1  TT         !•  l  •  !•        1 

Flami.  uo  just  reason  to  doubt.  He  lived  at  a  time  pecouariy 
towuda  favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  a  feeling.  In  earlier 
Greece.  times  the  Romans  despised  the  Greeks  with  the  con- 
tempt of  ignorance.  In  later  times  they  despised  them 
with  the  contempt  of  conquerors.  Even  Titus  himsdf 
lived  to  change  from  the  friend  into  the  patron,  and  from 
the  patron  there  are  very  few  steps  to  the  master.  Bat^ 
just  at  this  moment,  all  the  products  of  Grecian  intellect 
were,  for  the  first  time,  beginning  to  be  opened  to  tiie 
inquiring  minds  of  Rome.  Greece  was  a  land  of  intel- 
lectual pilgrimage,  the  birthplace  of  the  art,  the  poetiy, 
and  the  science,  which  the  rising  generation  of  Romans 
were  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  result  was  the  existence 
for  a  time  of  a  genuine  philhellenic  feeling,  of  which  the 
early  conduct  of  Titus  in  Greece  is  the  most  illustrious 
example.^  Titus  Quinctius  was  a  Roman,  and  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  he  would  never  have  sacrificed  one  jot 

>  Comp.  PhU.  et  Fl.  1. 

s  One  can  hardly  help,  when  writing  from  the  Greek  side,  speaking  of 
him  by  his  familiar  pnenomen,  as  lie  is  always  called  by  Polybios  and 
Plutarch.     It  is  not  every  Roman  who  is  spoken  of  so  endearin^y. 

«  Bee  Pol.  xvii.  1-10. 

*  Mommsen,  in  his  Roman  History,  yery  clearly  brings  out  this  foet,  bat 
he  is^yery  severe  both  on  Flamininus  and  on  his  conntrymen  for  yielding  to 
such  foolish  sentimentality.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  on  a  genemos 
feeling  as  disgracefol  either  to  an  individual  or  to  a  natioB.  But  Momm- 
8en*s  history  of  this  period,  as  of  all  periods,  is  well  worth  reading,  if  the 
reader  will  only  reserve  the  right  of  private  judgement  in  his  own  hands. 

A  truer  and  more  generous  estimate  of  Flamininus  will  be  found  in 
Kortiim,  iii.  251. 
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of  the  real  interests  of  Rome  to  any  dream  of  philhel-  chap.  iz. 
lenism.     But,  within  that  limit,  he  was  disposed  to  be 
more  liberal  to  Grecian  allies  and  less  harsh  to  Grecian 
enemies  than  he  would  have  been  to  allies  or  enemies  of 
any  other  nation.    He  would  have  Greece  dependent  on 
Home ;  but  he  would  have  her  dependent,  not  as  a  slave 
but  as  a  free  ally ;  the  Greeks  should  be  Plataians  and  not 
Helots ;  the  connexion  should  be  one,  not  of  constraint, 
but  of  affection  and  gratitude  for  real  farours  conferred. 
He  wished  in  short  to  make  Rome  become,  what  Mace- 
donia ought  to  hare  become,  the  chosen  head  of  a  body  of 
free  and  willing  Greek  confederates.    For  a  few  years  he 
really  effected  his  object.    Macedonia  did  not  retain  a  Union  of 
single  ally,  except  the  braye  League  of  Akamania^  ever  stotos 
faithful  to  its  friends  in  iiieir  utmost  peril.     The  two  great  j^^^^J 
Leagues  of  Achaia  and  Mtolisk  did  good  service  to  the 
Roman  cause  ;  Epeiros  and  Boeotia,  though  not  friendly  in 
their  hearts,  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  it.     Con* 
sistently  with  his  whole  system,  Titus  never  pushed  any 
Qreek  state  to  extremities.     Philip  received  what,  after 
such  provocations  as  his,  may  be  called  favourable  terms. 
When  the  iEtolians,  like  the  Thebans  after  Aigospotamos,  General 

,  modera- 

called  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Macedonia,  Titus  showed  tion  of 
them  how  expedient  it  was  that  Macedonia  should  remidn  ninot. 
independent  and  powerful,  the  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
barbarian  inroads.^    Philip  was  deprived  of  his  conquests^* 
and  prevented  from  injuring  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the 
original  Kingdom  of  Macedonia  suffered  no  dismember- 
ment   Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  exercise  of  any  severities 
against  Philip's  gallant  allies  of  Akamania,  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  later  treatment  of  the  Epeirot  cities  after 
the.&U  of  Perseus.    A  like  indisposition  to  deal  harshly 
with  any  Greek  state  may  even  account  for  Flamininus' 
oyer-Ienity  towards  the  Tyrant  Nabis,  the  portion  of  his 

1  Pol.  XYiii.  20.     See  above,  p.  581, 
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oBAP.  IX.  career  which,  at  first  Bight^  is  the  most  difficult  either  to 
justify  or  to  understand.^ 

Illation        The  way  in  which  the  sereral  Federal  states  of  Greece 

of  the  *' 

Federal      stood  affected  to  Rome  during  this  war  throws  a  good  deal 

to  Rome.    ^^  ^Jff^i  on  Federal  politics.    It  will  therefore  be  worth 

dwelling  on  a  little  more  fiilly  than  the  purely  military 

JEtolia.    history.    The  iEtolians  were  the  first  among  the  Greek 

Leagues  to  embrace  the  Roman  cause.    They  had  good 

grounds  for  anger  against  Philip,  because  of  his  destruction 

of  Kios  and  other  of  their  allied  or  subject  towns.     On 

the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allies  of  Rome,  and  they 

had  no  special  reason  to  be  friendly  to  her  after  she  had 

so  carefully  excluded  them  *  from  the  Peace  of  Epeiros. 

^tolia  waa  perhaps  just  now  a  little  more  inclined  to 

peace  than  usuaL    One  main  element  of  confusion  in  the 

^f^^t^  country,  Skopas,  was  absent.    It  was  just  after  the  Peace 

th^t  he  and  Dorimachos  receiyed  their  special  commission 

as  legislators,  and  their  legislation  seems  to  have  led  only 

to  internal  commotions."    Skopas  was  now  at  Alexandria^ 

in  the  service  of  the'  young  Ptolemy  Epiphan^s,*  and  we 

just  now  hear  nothing  of  Dorimachos.    The  General  in 

office,  Damokritos,  seems  to  have  been  a  moderate  man, 

which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  was  suspected  of 

being  bribed  by  Philip.'    During  the  first  campaign  of 

B.a  200.    SulpiciuSy  an  iBtolian  Assembly  was  held  at  Naupaktos," 

Damo-       under  his  presidency,  which  listened  to  Macedonian,  Athe- 

Oenenil.     nian,  and  Roman  ambassadors,  but  came  to  no  definite 

Meeting^^  Tote.'    The   policy  of  Damokritos  was  to  wait  a  little 

^^^'     longer,  and  to  see  to  which  side  success  was  likely  to  turn. 

He  therefore  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  pass  no  rote  either 

^  Liy.  zzziv.  84,  49.  ■  See  above,  p.  600. 

»  See  above,  p.  887.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viiL  302.       *  Pol.  idiL  2. 
'  lb.  zxzi.  82.     Peciuii&,  Qt  fama  eat,  ab  Bege  acceptft. 
•  lb.  40.  '  lb.  29-S2. 
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way  just  yet,  but  to  entrust  the  General  with  the  power  of  chap.  iz. 
calling  a  Special  Assembly,  when  he  should  think  fit,  to 
settle  the  question  of  peace  or  war/    Shortly  after,  when  ^tollaas 
the  Roman  arms  seemed  to  haye  decidedly  the  advan-  ^^um^ 
tage,  Damokritos  called  his  Assembly,  and  procured  the  ^^ooo 
adhesion   of  the   people    to  the  Roman  cause^'     The 
iBtolians,  after  this,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war, 
and  their  cavaliy  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  idctory  of 
KynoskephalaL 

In  Achaia  the  struggle  with  Sparta  still  continued ;  but  Aohaia. 
whether  the  League  acted  yigorously  or  not  in  any  matter  import- 
depended  wholly  oH  the  presence  of  Philopoim^n  in  office.  phUo- 
He  was  twice  General  between  the  first  and  second  Mace- 1^^^^ 
donian  Wars.    It  seems  to  have  been  during  his  second  b.o.  205- 

204  ? 

Generalship'  that  the  Megarians,  disgusted  with  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Boeotian  League,  of  which  they  then  Reunion 
formed  a  part,   returned    to  their  old  connexion  with  ^th  £e 
Achaia.^    As  for  Nabis,  he  continued  his  piracies,  rob-  ^^-^^s^®- 
beries,  and  domestic  cruelties,  on  a  scale  such  as  Pelo-  War  with 
ponn^sos  had  never  before  seen.    But  he  received -seyeral    ^  ^ 
defeats  firom  the  Federal  arms.     The  Tyrant  surprised 

1  Ldy.  zxn.  82.    Qtium  legibuB  cantum  easet,  ne  de  pace  bellove,  niai 
in  Pansetolico  et  Pylaico  concilio,  ageretnr,  decemerent  eztemplo,   ut 
Pnetor  sine  firaude,  qnam  de  bello  ant  de  pace  agere  velit,  advocet  con-    . 
dliom ;  et  qnod  turn  referatnr  decematarque,  nt  perinde  jus  ratomque  sit, 
ac  si  in  Panstolieo  ant  Pylaico  concilio  actum  easet. 

This  seems  to  mean  that,  by  the  ^tolian  constitution,  only  the  regular 
AtiTinal  Meeting  could  entertain  questions  of  war  and  peace ;  a  Special 
Meeting,  whatever  were  its  powers,  could  not  do  that  The  Assembly  now 
passes  either  a  general  law  for  the  future  or  a  resolution  for  this  particular 
case,  allowing  the  General  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  with  the  full  powers 
of  the  regular  Assembly. 

On  the  Pcmcetolicum  and  PykOeum^  see  above,  p.  884. 

*  Liyy  (zxzi.  40)  says  prooeimo  concilio.    This  cannot  possibly  mean 
the  liext  Annual  Assembly. 

s  Plut  PMl.  11.    Thirlwall,  viii  808.     It  was  in  this  Oeneralship  that 
ha  exhibited  his  phalanx  at  the  IffemAan  festival. 

«  Pol.  XX.  0.    8^  above,  p.  479. 

B  B  9 
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CHAP.  IX.  Messdnd,  when  LysippoB  was  QeneraL  Lymppos,  like 
B.C.  208-  another  Aratos,  would  do  nothing,  but  Philopoim^n,  at 
Deliyer-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  militia  of  his  own  city,  made  him  retreat^ 
u^L  ^^^  ^^^'  being  himself  again  General,  he  gathered  the 
B.C.  202-  forces  of  the  whole  League  together  hj  a  secret  manoeuTre^ 
^^^-  and  then,  suddenly  entering  Lakonia^  defeated  the  Tyrant 

in  a  considerable  battle.' 

The  policy  of  Philopoimte  was  to  keep  the  League,  aa 
far  as  might  be,  independent  of  all  foreign  powers.  With 
this  object  he  endeayoured  to  procure  a  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Khodians  by  Achaian  mediation  before 
the  Romans  stepped  in«'  But  Roman  policy  kept  tibe 
allies  of  Rome  from  all  separate  negociations ;  his  labours 
General-     y^^^  therefore  fruitless.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  Presi- 


ship  of 
Kyklioc 


Lodas,  dency  by  Kykliadas,  a  man  dcToted  to  Philip.    Philo^ 

200/         poim^n  seems  then  to  have  thought  that  Peloponn^soe 

was  no  longer  a  place  for  him,  and,  as  in  the  days  of 

^^^^       AratoB,  he  went   to  find    employment  among  his    old 

goes  again  friends  in  Crete/     As  before,  one  may  be  inclined  to 

to  Crete 

think  that  he  would  have  acted  a  more  truly  patriotic 
part  by  staying  to  defend  his  country  against  Nabis,  if 
only  as  a  single  soldier  in  the  ranks ;  but  there  is  at  least 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  Philopoimto  was  offended  be- 
cause he  was  not  allowed  to  hold  office  two  years  together.' 


'  Plat  PhiL  12.  Tods  iavroC  iroXiras  dvQ}jafidv,  Thia  meana,  I  anp- 
pose,  the  cituena  of  Megalopolis  only.     So  Thirlwall,  viii  805. 

■  See  the  whole  story  in  Polybioa,  xtl  86. 

»  Pol.  xvi.  85.  *  Pint.  Phil.  18.     Paua.  viii  50.  «. 

*  Schom  (p.  280,  cf.  Eortiim»  iii  287)  says,  '*  £tn  dritter  nngiinatiger 
Umatand  war  die  Erbitterung  Philopomens,  welcherveigebena  darnadi 
gestrebt  hatte,  die  Strategie  noch  ein  Jahr  zu  behalten."  Thia  ia,  to  aaj 
the  least,  a  great  deal  to  get  ont  of  the  words  of  Pausanias  (a. a.),  ♦iAa- 
woi/ijiw  Bh,  tis  4^K4y  ol  (rrpa'nfyodin'i  6  XP^^^h  <Ka2  ApX'*^  ^UXoi  rw  'Axwmt 
ffnivro,  oZdis  if  Ykp^rnv  hU^,  or  ont  of  those  oi  Plutareh,  pvyoiuexfiv  4 
^iKoTiiiJo6iiwos  dKoifws  TF^i  Mpovs,  I  do  not  rely  so  mnch  as  I  should 
have  done  at  an  earlier  time  on  the  unconstitatioDal  nature  of  the  scheioe 
attributed  to  Philopoim^n,  as  there  is  one  instance  somewhat  later — 
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During  his  abBence,  while  KyUiadas  was  still  in  office,  an  ohap.  ix. 
Achaian  Assembly  was  held  at  Argos.^    This  was,  seem- 
ingly, a  little  before  the  first  Roman  Embassy  to  iStolia. 
At  this  Meeting  Philip  suddenly  appeared*    He  offered  to  Philip 
carry  on  the  war  with  Nabis  on  behalf  of  the  League,  if  his  v^' 
the  Achaians  would  serve  in  his  garrisons  at  Corinth  and  Jf^^i^, 
in  Euboia.    That  is,  he  asked  them  to  take  his  partL^^k^- 
against  Rome.'    This  the  Assembly  was  not  ready  to  do ; 
BO  EykUadas,  to  save  appearances  with  his  patron,  put 
aside  the  Ejng^s  request  on  a  point  of  order.  The  Meeting 
was  a  Special  one,  simimoned  to  consider  the  war  with 
Nabis ;  at  such  a  Meeting  nothing  could  lawfully  be  dis- 
cussed except  the  war  with  Kabis."  The  present  Assembly 
therefore  was  incompetent  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
or  CTcn  to  engage  to  send  Achaian  soldiers  to  Corinth  or 
Chalkis.    With  this  answer  Philip  was  obliged  to  be 
content 

The  League  preserved  its  neutrality  for  some    time  His  pre- 
longer.     During  the  Consulship  of  Villius,  Philip  made  cession  of 
another  attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  League*  by  ^orcho- 
ceding,  or  at  least  pretending  or  promising  to  cede,  those  meno^ 
Peloponnesian  districts  which  he  had  once  already  professed 
to  cede  to  Achaia.'    To  the  Triphylian  towns  his  present 
offer  added  the  yet  more  important  cession  of  Orcho- 
menoSy^  which  had  not  been  mentioned  on  the  former 

whether  hy  a  change  in  the  law  or  hy  a  breach  of  it— of  his  actually 
holding  office  two  yean  together. 

1  Lir.  xzzi.  25. 

'  Lir.  U.S.  Cf.  Pol  TvL  88.  'O  8«  ^iKiinns  6p£y  ro^s  *AxBuods  tiPiufitSs 
9iaK9tfU9Ws  irp^t  r^  KO/rdL  'Pt»/Aalt»y  n6\9fMy,  4<froi^8a^c  kotA  iritna  rpiiror 
4fifii$d(rM  adrovs  cli  Air4x99iay. 

•  liv.  VLB,    See  above,  p.  27<5. 

^  Liy.  xzni.  5.  He  adds,  Ita  entm  pepigerarU,  quotannis  juraturos  in 
verba  PhUippL  Livy  has  probably  misunderstood  the  oath  of  adhesior. 
to  the  Grand  Alliance.  '  See  above,  p.  592. 

*  This  town  had  been  a  Maeddoiiian  possession  since  its  capture  by 
Antigonos  in  B.c.  228.     See  above,  p.  498. 
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occafiion.  It  would  seem  that  the  League  did  not^  eren 
now,  really  obtain  possession  of  them/  but  the  mere  hope 
may  have  prevented  the  Achaians  from  actually  joining 
the  Roman  side.  This  final  step  did  not  take  place 
till  the  Consulship  of  Flamininus.  The  then  President^ 
Aristainos^'  was  a  strong  Roman  partizan,  and  Kykliadas 
already  had  been  banished,  seemingly  on  account  of  his 
Macedonian  politic&'  Of  the  debate  in  the  Assembly  at 
Sikydn  which  finally  decreed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  we 
have  a  vivid  description  in  Livy/  which  is  evidently 
translated  from  Polybios.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  being  one  of  our  best  authorities 
for  several  essential  points  in  the  Federal  constitution. 
The  General  appears,  not  as  Speaker,  but  as  Leader  of  the 
House ;  the  ten  Ministers  preside  and  put  the  question ;  * 
and  the  vote  is  distinctly  taken  by  States,  not  by  heads.* 
The  Meeting  lasts  three  days.  On  the  first  day  the 
Assembly  listens  to  the  rival  Ambassadors,  first  to  those 
of  Rome  and  her  allies,  and  then  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  second  day,  as  no  other  speaker  rises,  Aristainos^ 
as  Leader,  first  tries  to  draw  forth  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  and  then,  as  silence  is  still  kept,  he  himself  speaks 
strongly  in  fevour  of  the  Roman  alliance.'  His  speech  is 
received  with  different  feelings  in  different  parts  of  the 
House,  some  loudly  applauding,  others  expressing  dis- 
approbation— ^in  what  particular  form  we  are  not  told.* 


1  See  livy,  xzziii.  84. 

s  I  know  not  why  Eortiim  (ill.  288)  calls  him  *'  Parainos." 

t  Liv.  zxxii.  19.  Cjcliadam,  principem  factionis  ad  Philippuin  tra- 
hentium  res,  expulerant  *  lb.  19>28.  '  lb.  22. 

*  lb.  22.  Onmilnu  fire  populis  approbanUbus.  Soc.28.  CcBteripopuH 
eonfiTTfidru/nt, 

7  Ct  Pol.  xyii  18.   Mrr^/^^t^'*  'i'^'  'Ax«uods  *Apiffraufas  dv^  r^s  ^iktrrov 

'  Liy.  zzzii.  22.  Murmur  ortum  aliorum  com  asaensn,  aliorom  inole-' 
menter  assentientes  inorepantium. 
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Hie  Ministers,  when  aboat  to  put  the  question,  are  found  ohap.  iz. 
to  be  equally  diyided  among  themselyes  on  a  point  of 
order — ^no  bad  argument,  it  may  be  thought,  for  the  iiisti- 
tution  of  a  single  Speaker.  An  unrepealed  law  forbade 
any  Magistrate  to  put  any  question  contrary  to  the  Mace- 
donian alliance.^  On  this  ground  five  of  the  Ministers 
refuse  to  put  the  question  of  alliance  with  Rome.'  On 
the  third  day,  when  the  vote  must  be  taken  or  not  at  all," 
one  of  the  protesting  five,  Memndn  of  Pell^n^^  yields  to 
the  entreaties  and  threats  of  his  own  father ;  a  majority 
in  the  Cabinet  is  thus  obtained  in  favour  of  putting  the 
questioa  The  question  is  put^  and  carried  by  a  laige 
majority,  perhaps  by  an  unanimous  vote  *  of  those  cities 
which  voted  at  all.  For  the  citizens*  present  from  Dym6 
and  Megalopolis,  and  most  of  those  from  Argos,  withdrew* 
from  the  Assembly  before  the  .vote  was  taken.  Dymd 
had  been,  but  a  few  years  before,  rescued  by  Philip  from 
conquest  by  the  Romans/  Megalopolis  was  the  old  ally/ 
Argos  was  the  supposed  metropolis,  of  the  Macedonian 
royal  family.  Dymaians,  Argeians,  Megalopolitans,  could 
not  be  expected  to  vote  against  Philip ;  the  other  party, 

^  Liv.  zzxii.  22.  Lege  cautum  testabator,  ne  quid,  quod  adversus 
Philippi  Bocietatem  esset,  aut  referre  magistratibus  aut  decemere  concilio 
jus  esset.  '  See  above,  p.  276. 

*  Liv.  ti.8.    Tertio  (die)  lex  jabebat  decretuxn  fieri. 

*  It  mnst  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Achaian  system  of 
▼oting,  an  unanimous  vote  would  not  imply  the  actual  consent  of  every 
man  present,  but  only  a  minority  among  the  citizens  present  from 
every  city. 

*  It  is  strange  to  find  such  a  scholar  as  Mommsen  (Bom.  Gesch.  i.  528) 
talking  about  "Gesandten."  VHien  Dr.  LiddeU  (ii.  25)  talks,  in  the 
same  way,  about  "  Representatives,"  one  is  less  surprised. 

<  Dr.  Liddell  says  that  they  "withdrew  under  protest;"  but  there  is 
not  a  word  to  that  effect  in  Livy.  Eortiim's  **  stillsdiweigend  Yet- 
wahrung  "  (iii  289)  is  another  matter.  '  See  above,  p.  589. 

*  The  friendship  between  Macedonia  and  Megalopolis  was  indeed  of  old 
standing,  bat  Livy  can  go  back  no  farther  than  the  capture  of  Megalopolis 
by  Eleomen^  twenty -four  years  before,  which  he  thinks  happened 
(WOTum  fuemorid. 
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and  the  Romans  themselyes,  did  not  expect  it  of  them/ 
The  alliance  with  Attalosand  with  Rhodes  was  at  once 
conclnded;  that  with  Rome  was  voted  proTisionallj; 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  People.'  The 
Treaty  seems  to  hare  contained  a  clause,  often  violated 
by  Rome  in  after  days,  providing  that,  according  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  Federal  Union,  Rome  should  receive 
no  envoys  from  any  single  dty  of  the  League,  but  only 
from  the  League  itself 

The  League  now  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  war. 
Achaian  envoys  appeared  at  the  side  of  Titus  at  the 
conference  of  Nikaia,'  and  though  we  do  not  hear  of 
Achaian  warriors  at  Kynoskephalai,  yet  they  served  the 
cause  efiectually  elsewhere.  Kow  that  the  League  was  at 
war  with  Macedonia^  hopes  arose  of  recovering  Corinth. 
Hie  city  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  Lucius 
Quinctius,  the  Consid's  brother,  aided  by  the  whole 
Federal  force.  But  it  was  vigorously  and  successfully 
defended  by  the  Macedonian  garrison,  by  the  Italian 
deserters,  and  by  the  Corinthian  citizens  themselves.*  This 
last  fact  surprises  the  reader,  as  it  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised Lucius  and  Aristainos  at  the  time.  But  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians  does  not  show  that  they  had  any 
abstract  repugnance  to  reunion  with  the  League.'  To  be 
captured  by  a  combined  host  of  Romans  and  Achaians  was 
a  different  matter  from  being  delivered  by  Aratos  without 
foreign  interference.     The  Macedonian  governor,  Andro- 

1  Liv.  zzziL  22.     Neque  mirante  ullo  neque  improbante. 

>  PauB.  YiL  9.  4.    See  above, -p.  262. 

s  Aristainos  and  Xenophdn;  the  banished  Ejkliadas  accompanied 
Philip.     Pol.  xvii  1.     liy.  zzzii  32. 

«  LiT.  zzjoL  23.  Uno  animo  onmea,  et  Macedones  tamqnam  oommimem 
patriam  toebantur,  et  Corinthii  dncem  pnesidii  Androethenem,  hand- 
secus  qnam  clYem  et  sufiragio  creatnm  sno,  imperio  in  se  nti  patiebantiir. 

>  See  Schom  (243),  who  enlai^ges  en  the  fact  that  Corinth,  as  a  member 
of  the  League,  had  only  one  vote  alougndo  of  Keryneia,  Ac  But  Corinth, 
as  a  Macedonian  ontpost,  had  no  jroteanjisJMre.        -  > 
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Bthen^s,  was  personally  popular,  and  the  Corinthians  may  chap.  iz. 
have  remembered  the  fate  of  those  cities  which  fell  into 
the  joint  hands  of   Rome    and  iEtoIia.     Anyhow^   the 
Macedonian  Philokl^s  was  able  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  . 
and  Lucius,  by  the  advice  of  King  Attalos,  raised  the  siege. 
Argos,  Dym6,  and  Megalopolis  had  declined  to  join  in 
voting  the  Roman  alliance.     It  does  not  however  appear 
that  the  citizens  of  Dym6  or  of  Megalopolis  thought  that 
this  justified  them  in  treason  against  the  Achaian  League. 
A  Dymaian  citizen,  Ain^sidamos  by  name,  commanded  a 
Federal  garrison  which  had  been  lately  placed  in  Argos/ 
But  the  Macedonian  feeling  was  strong  at  Argos  ;*  the  city  Argos 
was  betrayed  to  Philokl^s ;  Ain^sidamos,  after  stipulating  ^  pi^ip, 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  troops,  himself  stayed  with  a  few  t^-c- 1^^,] 
companions  and  fought  to  the  last."    The  Argeians  soon 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  treason.    In  the  course  of  the  and  ceded 
next  year,  Philip,  in  hopes  of  winning  over  Nabis  to  his  ijabi^ 
side,  made  over  his  ancestral  city  to  the  Tyrant.*    After  ^*^'  ^^^* 
a  short  show  of  demagogic  tricks,'  the  oppressions  of 
Nabis  soon  reached  a  pitch  far  beyond  the  worst  excesses 
of  Philip.*    Thus  both  Corinth  and  Argos,  once  two  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  League,  were  now,  as  in  still  earlier 

^  Liv.  zxziL  25.  Pneoidmm  erat  Achseonun  nnper  impositun,  quin- 
genti  fere  jayenes  delecti  omnium  civitatiam. 

'  The  way  in  which  it  was  shown  was  curious.  In  the  Argeian  Assem- 
blies the  Generals  of  the  State  {Prcetores,  Liv.  u.s.  See  aboye,  p.  256) 
pronounced  the  names  of  Zeus,  ApoUo,  H^raklds,  and  King  Philip. 
Philip's  name  was  now  left  out.  The  people  demanded  its  restitution, 
which  was  made  amid  loud  cheers. 

•  Liy.  U.S.  *  lb.  zzxii.  40. 

•  Nabis  really  did  at  Argos,  what  Eleomends  was  in  yain  expected  to 
do ;  he  abolished  debts,  diyided  land,  &c.  This  marks  the  difiference 
between  the  two.  men.  The  innoyations  of  Kleomends  at  Sparta  were 
held  to  be  restorations  of  the  old  state  of  things ;  at  Argos  he  did  not  fee 
called  on  to  innoyate  at  all.  Nabis,  who  merely  sought  a  cloak  for  his 
own  tyranny,  carried  out  the  most  extreme  Socialist  measures  in  both 
cities.     See  aboye,  p.  476,  and  cf.  Eortiim,  iii.  284. 

•  Liy.  xxxii.  40.     Pol.  xyii.  17. 
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dajBy  dangerous  outposts  of  its  enemies.  But  the  Achaian 
troops  had  so  greatly  improved  under  the  teaching  of 
Philopoim^n  that,  under  any  tolerable  generalship^  they 
were  now  capable  of  winning  a  battle  for  themselyes.  An- 
drosthen^s,  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Corinth,  ravaged 
all  the  neighbouring  Achaian  Cantons  at  the  head  of  his 
mixed  host  of  Macedonians,  Corinthians^  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Akamanians^  and  mercenaries  of  various  kinds. 
At  last  NikostratoB,  the  successor  of  Aristainos  in  the 
Qeneralship,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Klednai,  and 
cleared  all  the  territory  of  the  League  of  his  plundering 
bands.  ^  This  happened  about  the  same  time  as  the  great 
fight  of  Kynoskephalai,  and  lovers  of  coincidences  affirmed 
that  the  two  victories  were  won  on  the  same  day.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  an  Achaian  contingent  aided  in 
delivering  the  Rhodian  Peraia'  from  Philip's  General 
Deinokrates.'  One  cannot  read  the  narratives  of  these 
successes  of  the  Federal  arms  without  again  and  agaau 
forming  the  vain  wish  that  Philopoim6n  and  Aratos  could 
have  changed  places. 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  Achaian  League  during  the 
second  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  Among  the 
other  Federal  states  of  Greece,  we  just  now  hear  but  little 
of  Epeiros.  Soon  after  the  first  landing  of  Flamininus, 
while  he  and  his  army  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aoos,  an  attempt  was  made,  as  before,  to  bring  about  a 
peace  under  Epeirot  mediation.^  This  time,  however,  Ihe 
attempt  was  unsuccessful    The  Epeirot  General*  Pau- 

^  Liy.  zzxiiL  15. 

*  That  is,  the  small  Rhodian  territory  on  the  mainland,  increased  in 
B.O.  188  (see  above,  p.  214)  by  the  addition  of  all  Lykia  and  Karia. 

*  Liy.  zxziii.  18. 

^  lb.  zzxii.  10.  Spes  data  PhiUppo  ed,  per  Epvrotarum  gentem  teniandm 
pads,    Ct  above,  599. 

■  On  the  nnmber  of  the  Epeirot  Generals  see  above,  p.  152,  599.  Thers 
were  three  seven  years  before. 
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Bania^  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Alexander,  brought  chap.  zz. 
the  King  and  the  Consul  together.    But  the  demands  of 
TituSy  namely  the  liberation  of  every  Greek  state,  were 
such  as  Philip  could  not  bring  himself  to  yield  before 
KynoskephalaL^    The   League,    as  a  League,  remained  charops 
neutral;  but  Charops,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the^^^' 
nation,  though  seemingly  not  in  office  at  the  time,  acted  as 
a  strong  partizan  of  Rome.     It  was  by  his  help,  like  that 
of  Ephialtte  at  Thermopylae,  that  Titus  was  enabled  to 
turn  Philip's  strong  position  among  the  mountains.' 

The  Boeotian  League,  meanwhile,  was  strongly  attached  Bcbotia. 
to  the  cause  of  Philip.    It  was  probably  confirmed  in  its 
Macedonian  politics  by  the  loss  of  Megara.   It  would  seem  Boeotia 
however  that  the  Boeotarch  Antiphilos  was  in  the  Roman  ^^^^e 
interest ; '  at  all  events,  Titus  and  his  troops  contrived  to  ^^fj? 
enter  Thebes,  so  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  which  was 
presently  held  there,  could  do  nothing  but  accept  the 
Roman  alliance  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  cities.^ 
But  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  stUl  Macedonian.  Boeotian 
soldiers  served  under  AndrosthenSs  at  Corinth  and  under 
Philip  himself  at    KynoskephalaL^     The   treatment  of 
Boeotia  by  Titus  after  his  victoiy  hardly  bears  on  our 
subject ;  it  shows  at  once  the  strong  anti-Roman  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  the  sort  of  contemptuous  magnanimity 
which  a  Roman   philhellen  could,   under  such   circum- 
stances, afford  to  display.* 

Akamania  was  the  home  of  a  nobler  race.  That  gallant  akab- 
people,  who  never  betrayed  a  firiend  or  evaded  a  treaty,'  ^^^^ 
clave  to  Philip  to  the  last.    They  had  seen  only  the 

1  liv.  xxxii.  10.    Quid  victo  gravins  imperares,  T.  Qnincti  f 

■  lb.  11.  ■  lb.  xxxiii.  1. 
*  See  above,' p.  188. 

»  Liv.  xxxiii.  27.  •  lb.  27-80. 

7  Bee  above,  p.  147.    So  livj  (xxxiii  16) ;  **  Dua  autem  xoaxime  canssB 

■  tenneiat  in  amicitift  Regis;   una  fides   inrita  ffenH,   altera  metne       ^ 
odinmque  ^toloram.'* 
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cBAP.  IX.  brightest  side  of  Macedonia  and  the  darirest  aide  of  Boiue* 
Finn        To  them  Philip,  the  Tyrant  of  Qreece,  was  the  true  Mend 
of  the        who  had  defended  them  against  the  iEtoIians  and  who 
naniuis     ^^  avenged  their  wrongs  on  Athens.    To  them  Titos^  die 
to  Philip,   deliverer  of  Greece,  was  but  a  chief  of  those  barbarianji 
who  had  carried  off  their  citizens  into  slavery,  and  handed 
over  their  cities  to  their  brigand  neighbours.     Shortly 
before  Kynoskephalai,  Lucius  Quinctius  contrived  to  gain 
B.C.  197.    over  some  leading  Akamanians  to  the  Roman  interest 
An  Assembly  was  called  at  Leukas,^  at  which  a  sbam  vote 
of  alliance  with  Rome  was  hurried  through  the  House.* 
But  the  national  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be  cheated  in 
this  way.    A  real  Assembly  was  held,  in  which  the  Romaa 
decree  was  repealed  and  the  alliance  with  Philip  was  re- 
enacted.   The  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  were  condemned 
as  traitors,  and  the  General  Zeuxidas  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  because  he  had  put  the  question  of  the  Roman 
alliance  to  the  vote.'     The  condemned,   with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  nation,  refused  to  fly  to  the  Roman  post 
at  Korkyra ;  they  appeared  before  the  assembled  People, 
they  pleaded  their  own  cause,  and  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  sentences  against  them.     But  the  League  still  ftnnly 
adhered  to  Macedonia.    Leukas  presently  stood  a  si^e  at 
the  hands  of  Lucius,  and  was  taken  only  by  the  treacheiy 


'  Cf.  above,  p.  148. 

*  Liv.  xzxiii.  16.  £o  neque  cuncti  convenenmt  Acamftnam  popnU : 
nee  iis,  qui  convenerant,  idem  placuit.  Sed  et  principes  et  magistratuB 
perviceront,  ut  priyatum  decretum  Romane  socidtatis  fieret.  Id  onmes 
qui  abfuerant  eegr^  passi. 

The  distinction  between  PHndpes  and  MagistnUus  is  again  to  be 
noticed.  The  former  are  men  of  influence,  whether  in  office  or  not,  in 
this  case  clearly  not  in  office. 

'  *  JAy.  u.8.     Zeuxidse  Pi»tori»  quod   de  e&  re  retuUssety  imperiom 
abrogaretur. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  Akamanian  General,  like  his  iStoIiaa, 
but  unlike  his  Achaian,  fellow,  presided  in  the  Assembly,  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote. 
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of  some  Italian  exiles.    But  the  result  of  Kynoskephalai  chap.  ix. 
soon  made  all  resistance  hopeless ;  all  Akamania  now  Sub- 
submitted,  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  treated  Akar- 

• 

by  Titus  with  his  usual  politic  lenity.  R^ol^dr. 

The  settlement  of  Greecd,  and  the  famous  proclamation  Procla- 
of  Qrecian  liberty  at  the  Isthmian  Games,  was  a  work  orec?^ 
worthy  of  the  spirit  which  undoubtedly  prompted  Titus  ^^^^ 
himself,   and  which  we  have  no  right  to  assume  was 
wholly  absent  from  the  minds  of  all  his  countrymen.    All 
Greece  was  to  be  free.     The  proclamation  of  course  enu- 
merated those  states  only  which  had  been  in  bondage  to 
Philip ;   it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  independent 
allies  of  Rome  to  have  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  ^tolia 
or  Achaia.    Roman  garrisons  remained,  but  only  for  a 
season,  in  the    three  fortresses  which  were  called  the 
Fetters  of  Greece,  Akrokorinthos,  D^m^trias,  and  Chal- 
kis.^   Under  this  settlement,  seyeral  new  Federations  arose  New  Fede- 
in  Thessaly  and  Euboia,  but  it  is  really  needless  to  enter  xhessaly 
into  the  details  of  commonwealths  whose  independence  ^^^^^ 
was  so  nearly  imaginary.    Still  they  are  important  as 
showing  how  completely  Federalism  was  the  received  type 
of  freedom  in  Greece  in  that  age.     And  their  establish- 
ment reflects  high  credit  upon  their  founder,  who  may 
have  had  to  contend  against  some  degree  of  local  preju- 
dice in  the  liberated  towns  themselves,  and  who  certainly 
had  to  overcome  that  national  instinct  in  himself  and  his 
countrymen  by  which  every  Roman  strove  to  make  every 
Greek  city  weak  and  isolated."    Of  this  policy,  so  pre- 
dominant a  few  years  later,  we  see  no  signs  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Titus.    Corinth  at  once  restored  to  the 
Achaians,  and  the  League  at  last  received  the  long  promised 
possessions  of  H^raia  and  Triphylia"   A  joint  campaign  of 

1  Pol.  rTiii.  28.  »  See  Kortiim,  iii.  250. 

'  Lly.  xxxiiL  84.     Some  worda  have  dropped  out  of  the  text  of  the 
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CHAP.  iz.  Romans  under  TUtviB  and  Achaians  under  AristainoB^  now 
Bacoyery   again  General,  recovered  Aigos  for  the  League.^    The 
1^0^    same  expedition  also  separated  from  Sparta  Beveral  of  the 
Lakonian  cities,  which,  if  not  absolutely  incorporated  with 
the  League,  were  at  least  placed  under  Achaian  protec- 
Kabifl        tioa'    Nabis  however  was  allowed  to  retain  possesaon 
Sptfta.      of  Sparta  itself."    This  recognition  of  the  Tyrant  was 
seized  on  as  a  grievance  by  the  iBtolians.    They  com- 
plained also  that  some  of  the  Thessalian  cities  which 
Philip  had  taken  from  them  had  not  been  restored.^   Yet^ 

parallel  passage  of  Polybios  (zviiL  30)  wMcli,  as  it  stands,  gires  Corinth 
and  Triphylia  to  Kumends.  Orchomenos  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  it  wu 
probably  joined  to  the  League  at  the  same  time. 

1  Liy.  xxxiy.  40,  41.  According  to  Liyy,  one  Timokrat^  of  Pell£n6 
commanded  for  Nabis  in  the  citadel  of  Argos,  bat  was  let  go  by  the 
Argeians,  ^uia  demenUr  prtEfueraL  The  presence  of  an  Achaian  citizen 
in  such  a  position  is  inexplicable,  and  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  one  of 
Livy's  usual  confusions. 

*  Liy.  xzxy.  18.  Aclueis  omnium  maritimoram  Laconum  tuendorum 
a  T.  Quinctio  cura  mandata  erat. 

This  would  strictly  imply  that  these  Lakonian  towns  stood  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  relation  like  that  of  Geneya  or  liiihlhausen  to 
the  old  Swiss  League.  But  as  the  League  came  to  embrace  all  Pelo- 
ponnlsos,  and  as  equal  annexation  was  its  unyaiying  principle,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  must  have  been  admitted  as  States,  if  not  now, 
yet  afterwards,  imder  the  administration  of  Philopoimfin.  When  Pausanias 
(viL  18.  8)  speaks  of  one  of  these  towns  as  'Axoi^y  MIkoop,  it  is  probably 
■imply  the  ignorance  of  a  late  and  careless  writer.  These  towns  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  those  afterwards  known  as  the  Eleutherolakdnic  cities. 
(See  Pans.  iiL  21.  6  et  seqq.)  There  were  originally  twenty-four,  but, 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  six  of  them  had  been  recoyered  by  Sparta. 

*  The  conference  between  Titus,  Nabis,  and  Anstainos  (liy.  xxxiy. 
81-4))  is  curious.  Aristainos  tells  Nabis  of  diyers  Tyrants,  probably  Iseas, 
Lydiadas,  and  Aristomachos,  who  had,  of  their  own  act,  descended  to 
a  private  station.  As  if  even  Aristomachos  had  been  at  all  lika  Nabis, 
or  as  if  Nabis  could  have  borne,  or  been  borne  in,  a  private  station  lika 
Lydiadas. 

One  remark  of  NabiB  (c  81)  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  age  when  Consula 
and  Presidents  grow  into  Emperors.  "  Tum  me  Begem  a  yobis  appeUari 
memini ;  nunc  Tyrannum  yocari  video.  Itaque,  ri  ego  nomen  tmjMm 
mMidsi&n^  mi^i  mMB  i/ncensUmtim,  quum  voa  mutetia  yoUa  yestzia 
reddenda  ratio  eat " 

«  Liv.  iTTili.  84,  Z5.   xxxiv.  2S,  28.     Pol.  xvia  21.     In  the  first  of 
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as  PhdkiB,  Lokris/  and  Ambrakia*  were  recognized  as  ohap.  iz. 
parts  of  the  iEtoIian  body,  they  hardly  seem  to  have  Discontent 
suffered.    At  last,  when  his  whole  settlement  was  finished^  ^toiians. 
Titus  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from  the  three  great  ^^^^ 
fortresses/  and  left  Greece  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  peace  ^^^ 
as  Nabis  and  the  JStolians  might  allow.  OairiBona, 

B.O.  194. 

§  2.  From  the  Settlement  of  Greece  under  Flamininus 

to  the  DecUh  of  PhilopovnUn. 

'B.O.  194—183. 

For  about  three  years  Greece  was  left  to  herself.     Of  b.  a  194- 
the  two  great  Leagues,  the  iEtolians  were  brooding  over  ^^^' 
their  real  or  supposed  wrongs,  and  were  planning  how  to 
raise  up  new  enemies    against  their  late    allies.     The 
Achaians  were  occupied  with  the  war  with  Nabis  and  with 
some  internal  reforms.    The  nature  of  our  information  at  Afhin 
this  time  is  peculiar;   the  fragments  of  Polybios  leave acIi^ 
many  deplorable  gaps,  but,  when  we  have  any  knowledge  ^••S'^*- 
at  all,  our  knowledge  is  very  frdL    The  fr^tgments  are 
enough  to  give  us  a  tolerable  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  Union,  and  to  set  clearly  before  us  the  characters 
of  several  Federal  politicians.     It  cannot  fail  to  strike  Eminonet 
every  reader  that  the  City  of  Megalopolis  held  at  thisj^opo]^ 
time  the  same  sort  of  position  in  the  Achaian  League 
which  the  State  of  Viiginia  held  in  the  first  days  of  the  y^^**^ 
American  Union.    Without  any  sort  of  legal  preeminence, 
without  at  all  assuming  the  character  of  a  capital,  Megalo- 
polis/was clearly  the  first  city  of  the  League,  the  city 

these  passages  livy  makes  one  of  his  most  cmious  blnnders.  He  found 
in  Polybios  (rTiii  81)  that  Cnteus  Cornelius  went  to  the  ^tolian  Assembly 
•t  Thermon't  ^kov  M  n^v  r^v  B^pfuttrnv  Hwo^ov,  Livy  first  transfers 
the  scen»  to  Thermopylc^  and  then  seemingly  confounds  the  ^tolian 
Congress  with  the  Amphiktyonic  Synod ;  Cornelius  Thermppylas,  tibi 
frequtfM  GroBcitB  sUUis  diebua  mm  $olei  eofwevUua,  {Pykneum  appMuU) 
vemit.    See  Brandstater,  488.  4. 

^  Liy.  zzziii.  84.     Pol.  xriii.  80.  *  Pol.  xdi  9. 

•  UV.  XDQT.  49-61. 
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CHAP.  zx.  which  gave  the  nation  the  largest  proportion  of  its  leading 
Mega-       statesmea     Megalopolis,  like  Virginia,  was  '*  the  Mother 
Ftesidents.  of  PTOsidents/'  and  that  too  of  Presidents  of  different 
political  parties.    As  Virginia  produced  both  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  so  Megalopolis,  if  she  produced  Philopoim^n 
and  Lykortas,  produced  also  Aristainos  and  Diophan6& 
Megalopolitan  citizens  are  also  constantly  found  in  other 
B.0. 184.    posts  of  honour.  We  have  already  heard  of  a  case/  though 
we  have  not  yet  reached  it  in  chronological  order,  in 
which  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  League  contained  at 
least  four  Megalopolitans  out  of  eleven.     Men  of  the 
same  city  seem,  oftener  than  any  other,  to  have  repre- 
sented the  League  as  its  Ambassadors  abroad,  and  to 
have  acted  as  its  subordinate  Magistrates  at  home.    Now 
we  must  remember  that  all  or  most  of  these  offices  were 
conferred  by  an  Assembly  in  which  Megalopolis  had  only 
a  single  vote ;  we  must  also  remember  that  these  Megalo- 
politan statesmen  were  constantly  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  represented  any  local  section. 
AbMnca     We  may  thus  recognize  at  once  an  honourable  witness  to 
ph^2r      ft  city  which  contributed  so  many  members  to  the  national 
^^^^      Government,  and  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  otiier 
cities  rose  above  local  prejudices,  and  kept  the  Union  from 
the  curse  of  geographical  parties. 
B.0. 194.        Philopoim6n  had  now  returned  from  Crete.     He  soon 
Influence   again  became  the  chief  man  of  the  League,  and,  though 
TOte^    he  never  attained  the  boundless  influence  of  Aratos,  yet  he 
was  felt  to  be  the  bulwark  and  glory  of  the  natioa     He 
filled  the  chief  magistracy  eight  times,  and  died  in  office 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  retaining  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  last    He  had  fallen  upon  days  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  fate  of  Achaia,  or  rather  of  the 
world,  depended  on  the  will  of  Rome.     His  policy,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  at  once  prudent  and  dignified.   It 

^  See  4boTe,  p.  283. 
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was  the  wiadom  of  the  weaker  state  to  abstain  from  all  chap.  ix. 
offensive  boasts,  from  all  needless  opposition  or  provocar  His 
tion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  its  position  as  an  poUcy 
independent  commonwealth,  to  give  way  to  the  unmistake-  ^^e^^^ 
able  will  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  but  not  to 
make  the  laws  of  the  League  yield  to  the  passing  caprice 
of  every  Roman  officer.   He  saw  that  Greece  was  doomed ; 
but  he  held  that  a  course  at  once  modest  and  dignified 
might  stave  off  the  evil  day,  and  might  make  the  blow 
less  heavy  and  less  disgraceful  when  it  did  come.    Tlie 
Romans  themselves  would  not  think  the  worse  of  a  people 
who  were  in  form  their  equal  allies  for  preserving  a  decent 
degree  of   self-respect.     But   abject  prostration  before 
every  insult  would  only  make  insults  come  thicker,  and 
would  bring  on  the  final  destruction  sooner  than  need  be.^ 
He  thus  endearoured  to  preserve  for  the  League  a  respect- 
able position  both    towards  Rome  and   towards  other 
powers.     He  strove  to  strengthen  her  at  home  both  by  His 
constitutional  reforms  and  by  the  accession  of  new  mem-  policy*^ 
bers  to  the  Union.     It  was  this  last  branch  of  his  policy 
which  revealed  the  weak  side  both  of  his  political  plans 
and  of  his  personal  character.  « 

Of  the  other  Achaian  statesmen  the  most  important  other 
were  Lykortas,  Aristainos,  and  Diophangs,  all  of  them  ftlte^en. 
citizens  of  Megalopolis.    Lykortas,  the  father  of  Polybios,  Lykortas. 
was,  both  in  war  and  politics,  the  pupil  and  follower  of  his 
illustrious  fellow-citizen.     He  pursued  the  same  policy, 
possibly  now  and  then  carrying  his  opposition  to  Rome 
somewhat  further  than  his  master.'*     Diophan^s  was  aDio- 
military  scholar  of  PhilopoimSn,  a  good  officer,'  whose  ^  ^  ^' 
head  seems  to  have  been  turned  by  the  credit  which  he 
won  when  commanding  the  Achaian  troops  in  Asia.*    He  b.c.  190. 

»    Pol.  XXV.  9.  .  •  See  Thirl  wall,  viii.  401. 

•*    Pol.  xxiii.  10.     Ato<tfdyfis  6  MeyaXoiroXirriSf  AuBpt^os  {rrparimriKt&repos 
^  fToAiTiKtiSrtpos.  ♦  Pol.  xxi.  7.     Liv.  xxxvii.  20,  21. 

S  S 
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CHAP.  IX.  conceived  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  a  greater  man  than  him- 
self, and  he  seems  to  have  sometimes  wantonly  thwarted 

ArUtainos.  Philopoim^u's  policy  out  of  mere  spite.  Aristainos^  whom 
we  have  already  seen  twice  in  office,  was  not  a  militair 
man;  he. was  a  good  speaker,  and  skilled  in  civil  busi- 
ness ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  corrupt  or 
wilfully  traitorous/  but  he  held  that  the  interests  of  the 
League  required  complete  submission  to  the  slightest 
hint    from    Rome.      His    policy  therefore    was    directly 

The  Mace-  opposed  to  that  of  Philopoim§n.    The  Macedonian  party, 

party        once  headed  by  the  banished  Kykliadas,  vwishes  alto- 

extinct       g^^j^g^ 

Discontent     Philopoim^u's  long  absence  in  Crete  had  given  great 
Phil^       offence  in  his  own  city.    The  war  with  Nabis  had  brought 
at  Me^-     Megalopolis  to  great  straits,  and  it  was  held,  not  without 
^^^  m     ^^^^°>   ^^^^  ^b®   ^^^   soldier   of  M^alopoUs  and   of 
Greece  ought  not  to  have  been  absent  from  his  country 
at  such  a  time.    There  was  a  strong  disposition  among 
his  fellow-citizens  to  deprive  him  of  their  franchise.     The 
Federal  body  however  stepped  in;  Aristainos  was  then 
General,  and  he  was  sent,  like  Aratos  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,' to  compose  matters  at   M^alopolis.     Aristainos 
was,  afterwards  at  least,  a  political  adversary  of  Philo- 
poimSn,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  a  personal 
enemy>  and  he  may  well  have  wished  to  save  his  native 
city  from  the  disgrace  of  disfranchising  the  greatest  man 
in  Greece.     The  mission  of  Aristainos  was  successful,  and 
Philopoim^n  remained  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis.'     It  is 
strange  to  read  that   it  was  out  of   revenge  for  this 
He  raises    iusult  that  Philopoim^u  assisted  several  places  which  had 
Megda?^^^  hitherto  been  incorporated  with  Megalopolis  in  obtaining 
pohtan      the  rank  of  independent  members  of  the  League.^     This 

1  See  Schom,  p.  32S.         *  See  above,  p.  256,  551.        *  Plat.  Phfl.  13. 

*  See  above,  p.  256.     Plutarch  (PhiL  IS)  does  not  mention  the  names 

of   these  townships,   but    numismatic  evidence  supplies  the  names    of 
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explanation  can  only  come  from  writers  who  did  not  chap.  ix. 
understand  the  measure.  Philopoim^n's  internal  policy  townships 
was  to  promote  the  most  perfect  equality  among  the  dependent 
several  cities  of  the  Federation.  If  these  townships  were  *'^**^^*- 
strictly  subject  districts,  their  emancipation  may  have 
been  sought  simply  as  an  act  of  justice,  like  the  liberation 
of  Yaud  from  the  yoke  of  Bern.  And  there  was  another 
motive  which  might  well  be  present  to  the  mind  of  an 
Arkadian  politician.  It  is  clear  that,  up  to  this  time, 
the  Old-Achaian  towns  had  possessed  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance ;  their  ten  votes  might  still  outweigh  the 
interests  of  several  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Greece.  The 
plan  which  Philopoim^n  steadily  pursued  was  well  adapted 
te  counteract  this  eviL  To  erect  these  dependent  town- 
ships into  independent  Cantons  was  to  give  several  more 
votes  to  the  Arkadian  portion  of  the  League,  and  thus 
to  make  the  geographical  balance  more  equal/  But  this 
more  remote  advantage  would  be  much  less  perceptible 
to  local  politicians  at  Megalopolis  than  the  immediate 
loss  of  dominion  sustained  by  their  own  city.  Even  if 
we  suppose  these  townships  to  have  been,  not  mere 
subject  districts,  but  municipalities  sharing  in  the  Megalo- 
politan  franchise,  stiU  their  separation  would  offend  a 
strong  vein  of  local  patriotism,  which  is  to  be  found 
everyyrhere.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Great  City  would 
seem  to  many  to  be  an  evil  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  real  strengthening  of  the  Arkadian  interest 

Alipheira,  Asea,  Dipaia,  Gortys,  Pallantion,  and  Theisoa.  There  are 
extant  coins  of  all  these  places  as  independent  Achaian  cities.  The  list 
nearly  agrees  with  that  given  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  7)  of  those  places 
among  the  towns  nnited  in  the  (rvyoiKur/i6s  of  Megalopolis,  which  were 
not  absolutely  deserted.  They  remained  in  his  time  as  villages  only 
{$Xov<rip  ol  Mc7«iXoiroX?rai  Ktifxas)^  except  Alipheira  (and  perhaps  Pal- 
lantion), which  retained  the  rank  of  a  city.  Alipheira  was  the  district 
which  had  before  been  disputed  between  Megalopolis  and  £lis.  See 
above,  p.  592. 
1  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  364. 

S  S  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  in  the   Assembly.^     We  can  therefore   well  understand 
that  such  a  proposal  maj  have  made  Philopoim^n  for 
a  while  unpopular  at  home,  and  may  have  given  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  branding  him  as  a  traitor 
to  his  native  town.     How  the  proposal  was  carried,  we 
know  not,  but  carried  it  evidently  was.      PhilopoimSn 
steadily  adhered  to  his  policy,  and  it  was  followed  both 
by  him  and  by  Lykortas  on  other  occasions.' 
Philo-  ^         But  if  Philopoim^n  was  just  now  somewhat  under  a 
third         cloud  in  his  own  city,  he  certainly  was  not  so  in  the 
j^nerai-     gengjij  estimation  of  the  League.    We  have  seen  the 
foo  ^^^   Assembly  and  the  General  interfering  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  next  election  once  more  raised  him  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy.    Nabis  continued  to  make  inroads  into  the  Federal 
territory,  and  he  was  now  besieging  Gythion,  one  of  those 
Lakonian  towns  which  were  at  least  under  Achaian  pro- 
tection, if  not  actually  members  of  the  League.     Philo- 
NabisT*^  poimfin  waged  war  against  him  with  great  success,  varied 
only  by  a  defeat  at  sea,  where  the  Arkadian  was  out  of 
his  element    These  campaigns  were  waged  wholly  without 
indepen-    Roman  or  Macedonian  help.     The  League  acted   inde- 
Bction       pendently  in  eveiything.     An  Assembly  at  Sikydn  refused 
League.      ^  postpoue  the  War  till  the  Roman  fleet  could  arrive, 
even  though  a  letter  from  Titus  was  produced  in  which 
that  course  was  suggested.'     During  the  same  year  a 
Congress  of  Allies  was  held  at  Tegea,  in  which  Achaians^ 
Epeirots,  and  Akamanians  planned  and  carried  out  the 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  State  of  New  York  would  willingly 
be  cut  up  into  four  or  five  small  States,  in  order  to  obtain  eight  or  ten 
Senators,  or  whether  Liverpool  or  Birmingham  would  choose  to  purchase 
an  increase  of  Members  at  the  price  of  being  divided  into  several  small 
boroughs. 

<  On  the  Lakonian  towns  see  above,  p.  622,  The  Messenian  towns  will 
be  mentioned  presently.  Also  Pagai,  the  port  of  Megara,  coins  as  an 
independent  Canton,  which  shows  that  the  like  policy  was  pursued  there, 
either  at  the  reunion  of  Megara  or  at  some  later  time. 

'  Liv.  XXXV.  25. 
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campaign  as  freely  as  could  have  been  done  in  the  days  chap.  ix. 
of  Markos  or  Aratos/ 

Meanwhile  the  iEtolians  were  intriguing  to  bring  a  new  Antiochos 
foe  of  Rome  into  Greece.  Antiochos  of  Syria  had  long  been  by  the 
threatening  war  with  Rome ;  the  iEtolians  now  induced  f'^^^ 
him  to  cross  at  once  into  Europe.  Titus  had  now  returned 
to  Greece  with  a  sort  of  general  commission  to  look  after 
Greek  affairs,  but  formally  as  Ambassador  along  with 
several  colleagues.'  An  iEtolian  Assembly  was  held,  to 
which  Titus  first  sent  Athenian  envoys  to  «peak  for  Rome, 
and  afterwards  came  himself.'  The  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly was  inclined  to  refuse  him  an  audience,  but  the 
counsels  of  age  and  wisdom  prevailed  thus  far.*  These 
counsels  however  did  not  hinder  the  Assembly  from 
passing  a  vote  to  invite  Antiochos  to  come  and  liberate 
Greece,  nor  the  General  Damokritos  from  telling  Titus, 
when  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  decree,  that  he  should 
have  one  dated  from  the  iEtolian  camp  on  the  Tiber. 

This  absurd  vaunt  in  the  Public  Assembly  was  followed  Treach- 
by  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  of  the  Apokletes/  such  as  resolution 
could  hardly  have  been  carried,  or  even  brought  forward,  ^toUan 
in  the  councils  of  any  other  people.     In  former  times  the  Senate. 
iEtolian  Magistrates  had  often  been  charged  with  con- 
niving at  the  robberies  and  piracies  of  their  countrymen. 
They  now  openly  adopted  the  principle  on  which  they  had 
so  long  secretly  acted.    It  was  decreed  to  seize  D^m^trias, 
Chalkis,  and  Sparta  on  one  day.    The  attempt  on  D6m6- 
trias  succeeded,  that  on  Chalkis  failed.     To  Sparta  Alexa- 

i  Liv.  XXXV.  27.  '  lb.  23.  »  lb.  82,  88. 

*  lb.  33.  Principum  maxime  seniores  anctoritate  obtinnere  ut  daretur 
iis  concilium. 

•  lb.  84.  See  above,  p.  836.  Schom  (p.  274)  says,  "  In  dem  Rathe  der 
Apokleten,  welcherfaat  wnabJidngig  vom  Volke  regierte,  wnrde  demnach  der 
Plan  entworfen."  Why  ?  The  iEtolian  Assembly  was  clearly  sovereign,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  regulate  every  detail  of  every  campaign. 
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menofi  of  KalydOn  led  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  irfao  had 
received  orders  from  the  Federal  General  implicitly  to 
obey  their  leader  in  eveiything.  Nabis  had  asked  for 
iEtolian  help,  and  he  believed  that  Alexamenos  had 
brought  it.  For  a  while  the  iStolians  behaved  them- 
selves as  allies,  but  presently  they  murdered  Nabis  at  a 
review.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  they  were  not  the  fitting 
ministers  of  vengeance.  The  blow  was  dealt  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  only  the  national  love  of  plunder  which  hm- 
dered  them  from  seizing  and  holding  Sparta,  according  to 
their  commission.  As  it  was,  they  entered  the  city,  but, 
while  they  were  scattered  in  search  of  booty,  the  Lacedae- 
monians rallied,  and  slew  Alexamenos  and  most  of  his 
followers.  A  few  only  wandered  into  the  Achaian  territory, 
to  be  there  seized  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  Achaian 
General  was  not  a  man  to  lose  such  an  opportunity.  He* 
hastened  to  Sparta  with  some  taroops ;  the  city  was  in  utter 
confusion ;  he  got  together  an  Assembly  of  some  kind  or 
other,^  and  procured  a  vote  by  which  Sparta  was  united  to 
the  Achaian  League. 

It  does  not  appear  that  on  this  occasion  any  violence 
was  used,  or  any  unjustifiable  change  made  in  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  the  new  State.'  Sparta^  after  her  first 
admission  to  the  League,  retained  so  much  of  her  old  dis- 
cipline as  had  survived  the  many  revolutions  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  strict  truth  that 
Sparta  was  forced  into  the  League.  All  that  Philopoimte 
did  was  to  take  advantage  of  an  unusually  favourable 
moment,  and  we  can  well  understand  the  arguments  by 
which  he  might,  at  that  particular  moment,  easily  carry 
the  majority'  of  a  Spartan  Assembly  along  with   him. 


^  Liv.  xxxY.  37.  Erocatis  principibus  et  oratione  habit&  .  .  .  societati 
Achseorum  Lacedaemonios  adjunxit.  *  See  Schom,  p.  277. 

'  Plut.  Phil.  15.  Tuv  fi^K  iK6vT»Vy  rois  Z\  avurtUraSt  rponry^^TQ  mal 
fi€rtK6irfiiitrtu  tls  rods  *Ax<uo^s  ti^k  w^Kiy. 
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Baty  even  if  we  did  not  know  what  followed,  it  would  be  chap.  ix. 
hard  to  belieye  that  union  with  the  League  was  the  de- 
liberate wish  of  the  Lacedsemonian  people.     Sparta,  shorn 
of  all  her  rank  and  power,  deprived  of  aU  her  subject 
territory,  was  called  upon  to  enter  a  Federation  which  had 
long  been  her  bitterest  enemy.    She  had  to  enter  it  as  a 
single  town,  with  a  single  Yote,  as  the  compeer  of  the  petty 
Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia,  perhaps  even  of  the  Lakonian 
townships  which  had  just  been  set  free  from  her  own  yoke. 
Such  a  position  must  have  been  felt  by  eveiy  Spartan  as 
irksome  and  degrading.    For  a  moment,  after  the  Tyranny 
and  the  wars  of  Nabis,  the  change  would  be  felt  as  a  relief; 
but  the  very  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
Federal  Qoyemment  would  bring  with  it  aspirations  after 
a  higher  national  being  than  the  position  of  a  single 
Achaian    city   could    satisfy.      That  position   might  do 
for  Phlious  and  ^y6n,  it  might  do  even  for  Aigos  and 
Corinth,  but  it  would  not  do  for  the  Sparta  of  Ag^silaos 
and  Eleomen^s.    Little  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed 
since  a  Spartan  King  had  seen  aU  Peloponn^sos  at  his 
feet;  the  wars  of  Machanidas,  and  even  of  Nabis,  had 
shown  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  city  still  survived. 
And,  beside  these  feelings  of  special  dislike  to  the  Achaian 
Government,  a  succession  of  revolutions  had  filled  Sparta 
with  elements  of  confusion  inconsistent  with  lasting  quiet 
under  any  Government.    To  PhilopoimSn  and  the  Achaians 
it  naturally  seemed  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  all 
acquisitions,  when  the  city  which  had  so  lately  threatened 
the  whole  League,  was,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  the 
mere  effect  of  a  speech  from  an  Achaian  magistrate, 
changed  into  a  peaceful  member  of  the  Federal  body.^ 
As  matters  now  stood,  Greece  needed  union  above  all 

^  Pint.  Phil.  15.     Bau/uurrSs  iikv  t^BoKifiritrt  irapeL  rots  *Ax(uois  Tposicni- 
tr^fvos  tsdrots  d^Uffia  WAcws   rrikiKa^rris   Koi   hiyo^uv   od  yitp  ^v  iiucpbv 
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CHAP. IX.  things;  to  join  all  Peloponndsos  into  one  body  was  a 
patriotic  and  a  generous  project  Unhappily  it  proved 
the  greater  of  two  e^ils.  Sparta,  as  a  member  of  the 
League,  proved  more  troublesome  than  she  had  ever  been 
as  a  border  foe.  Her  affairs  as  an  Achaian  Canton  gave  a 
more  constant  handle  for  Roman  intenrention,  and  for 
intervention  in  a  worse  form  than  they  ever  could  have 
done  had  she  retained  the  position  of  an  avowed  enemy. 

AntiochoB      The  annexation  of  Sparta  took  place  before  Antiochos 
^tolian     landed  in  Greece.    On  his  coming,  he  was  elected  Greneral — 
bIcT  m!     seemingly  Qeneral-Eztraordinary  * — of  the  w£tolian  League, 
with  thirty  of  the  Apokletes '  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of 
his  office.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Attalos  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  a  similar  post ;'  and  that,  even  in  Achaia, 
the  same  office  had  been  conferred,  nominally  at  leasts  on 
an  Egyptian  Ptolemy/    He  now  strove  to  win  the  other 
His  rela-    Federal  states  to  his  side.     Achaia  would  have  nothii^ 
Achaia,      to  Say  to  him ;  his  Ambassadors  were  heard  at  Aigion ; 
Titus  himself  was  heard  in  answer  to  them ;  the  Assem- 
bly voted  to  have  no  friends  and  enemies  but  those 
of  Rome,  and,  with  zeal  perhaps  a  little  premature,  it 
actually  preceded  Rome  in   declaring  war  against  both 
Boeotia,      Antiochos  and  the  JStoIians."    But  Bceotia  openly  joined 
the  invader;  he  went  to  Thebes,   he  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  a  vote  was  passed  receiving  him 


^  Lir.  xxxv.  45.  Imperatoremquc  Begem  appellandum  censturttid, 
(The  fonnula  carries  one  on  some  centuries.)  As  Brandstater  (p.  446) 
says,  JmpercUor  probably  translates  arporrfj^s  carroKpArvp.  Phaineas, 
the  regular  General,  would  hardly  be  deposed. 

s  Liv.  U.S.  Pol.  XX.  1.  See  above,  p.  886.  Brandstater  (446)  says, 
"  £s  ist  wohl  gewiss,  dass  diese  dreissig  mit  den  Apokleten  dieselben 
sind. "  But  Polybios  says  rpidxayra  ruy  dxoKXi/rofy,  showing  plainly  that 
the  Apokletes  were  a  larger  body,  and  that  these  thirty  were  only  a 
Committee  of  them.     See  Tittmann,  727. 

3  See  above,  p.  586.  *  See  above,  p.  387.  '  Liv.  xxxv.  48-50. 
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as  an  ally,  though  without  formally  casting  aside  the  chap.ix. 
Roman  connexion.'    Epeiros^  under  Charops, — so  lately  Epeiroe, 
the  friend  of  Rome — ^played  a  double  part;  the  answer 
given  to  the  King  was  that  the  Epeirots  would  join  him, 
if  he  came  to  their  countiy,  otherwise  they  were  too 
near  Italy  to  expose  themselves.'    Akamania  was  divided :  Akar- 
Antiochos  bought  over  one  of  the  leading  men  named  ^^^^^' 
Mnasilochos,  who  won  to  his  side  the  General  Klytos. 
By  a  stratagem  they  put  Mededn  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  some  other  cities  joined  him.'    He  also  be- 
sieged Thourion,  but  he  raised  the  siege  on  hearing  that 
the  Roman  Consul,  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  entered 
Thessaly.     In  Peloponnt^sos,  the  Eleians  openly  took  his  and  Elis. 
side,  and  asked  for  troops  from  him  for  their  defence/ 

The  hopes  of  Antiochos  and  the  iEtolians  were  shat-  Defeat  of 
tered  by  the  victory  of  the  Consul  Manius  at  Thermopylae,  at'r^her-^" 
Among  the  results  of  that  battle,  the  point  which  mainly  mopyisB, 
interests  us  is  the  submission  of  the  iEtolians  to  Rome. 
The  whole  story  is  well  worthy  of  study  as  an  illustration 
of  Roman  diplomacy,  and  it  is  far  from  lacking  in  militaiy 
interest     iEtolians,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for  their  i£tolian 
national  being,  were  enemies  whom  even  Rome  could  not  8.0^191- 
afford  to  despise.     The  sieges  of  H^rakleia,  Naupaktos,  ^^^- 
Ambrakia,  and  Sam6  in  Kephall^nia  gave  a  foretaste  of 
what  was  to  be  done  on  the  same  ground  in  our  own  days 
by  the  defenders  of  Mesolongi.     One  or  two  constitutional 
points  are  also  well  brought  out  in  the  narrative.     One  of  Sub- 
the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  war  is  when  the  iEtolian  ^^toUa 
Ambassadors,  with  the  General  Phaineas  at  their  head,  ^  ^^® 


'  Pol.  XX.  7.     Liv.  XXXV.  47.   xxxvi.  6.  ■  Pol.  xx.  3. 

*  Liy.  xxxvi.  12.  Aliis  sad  volantate  afflnentlbus,  metn  coad;i  etiam, 
qui  dissentiebant,  ad  Begem  convenernnt.  Quos  placid^  oratione  territos 
quum  pormalsisset,  ad  spem  vulgatse  clementiae  aliquot  populi  Acar- 
nani{e  dcfecerant. 

*  Pol.  XX.  3.     0/  8«  'HAcTot  wap€Kd\ow  nifitrtiif  T17  irdXti  /9offtfciav. 
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unwittingly  handed  themselyes  over  to  the  Roman  Faith.* 
They  knew  not  that,  in  Roman  technical  language,  this 
implied  an  unreseired  surrender  of  themselves  and  their 
country.  Manius  was  not  a  foe  of  the  school  of  Titns^  and 
he  presently  began  to  exercise  the  rights  of  conquest  in 
their  harshest  form.  The  iStolian  General  found  out  his 
mistake,  and  affirmed  that,  though  he  and  the  Apokletes 
were  ready  to  submit^  yet  the  National  Assembly  alone 
had  power  to  assent  to  such  terms.'  By  the  intercession 
of  Lucius  Valerius,  Phaineas  was  allowed  a  truce,  in  order 
to  consult  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation.  He 
first  consulted  the  Apokletes,  and  then,  by  their  advice, 
summoned  the  Assembly.'  The  people  altogether  scouted 
the  notion  of  submission,  and  would  listen  to  no  reasoning 
on  its  behalf/  The  war  therefore  went  on.  The  three 
elements  in  the  iEtolian  constitution  here  come  out  yeiy 
plainly.  We  see  the  action  of  the  General,  of  the  Apo- 
kletes, and  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Apokletes  filling 
the  place  both  of  the  Cabinet  Council  and  of  the  Senate 
in  the  Achaian  system. 

By  the  treaty,  if  treaty  it  may  be  called,  which  ended 
the  iEtolian  War,  the  League  lost  its  independence  for 
ever.  It  became  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  It  was  the 
first  state,  within  the  proper  limits  of  Old  Greece,*  which 


1  Liv.  xzxvi.  27.  8.  PoL  xz.  9.  Ol  AiraiXo)  Hicpipcv  hrerp4wttp  tA  ^Aa 
Mt»i^,^¥rts  cn^o^s  c2f  ri^v  "Pwfiainv  irivriy,  o^k  €t66rts  riya  S^m^uf 
fxc(  rovTO,  r^  Ik  rris  irlimvs  dr6/iceTi  xXoi^O^yrcs,  tis  hf  Zik  tovtq 
\tur4pov  ff^aiy  4\4ov  ihrdp^ovros.  TopA  Zh  *Pw/iaiois  IffoivyofMi  r6  n 
•is  n^y  iclffriv  aArbv  iyx^ipiffiu  ical  r6  rTJw  iitiTfwwily  Sovwu  ircpl  ahoS 
rf  KpoTOvvri, 

*  PoL  xz.  10.     See  Brandstater,  p.  470,  note. 
"  lb.     See  aboTe,  p.  834,  6,  9. 

*  lb.  OSrtts  i:w€$ripuSOri  r6  ir\fi$os  Ss^  ov8*  dnmfr^v  o^Scis  hrcfidXtro 
irpds  r6  SuK/SoiJAioy. 

'  I  mean  in  continental  Greece,  sonth  of  Epeiros  and  Macedonia. 
Rorkyra  and  the  Greek  cities  of  lUyria  were  already  in  this,  or  a  still 
closer,  degree  of  dependence  on  Rome. 
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entered  into  that  degrading  relation.  It  might  indeed  be  chap.  ix. 
said  that  all  the  Greek  allies  of  Rome  were  practically 
dependent  allies.  But  such  was  not  their  formal  position ; 
in  name  Achaia  and  Rome  contracted  on  equal  terms. 
But  MixAiB^  though  retaining  its  internal  independence, 
became  subject  to  Rome  in  all  external  relations.  In  the 
well-known  phrase  of  Roman  Law,  the  League  bound 
itself  to  reverence  the  Majesty  of  the  Roman  People.^ 
This  leadership  in  servitude  was  a  fitting  punishment  for 
the  Greek  state  which  had  been  the  first  to  bring  Roman 
fleets  and  armies  into  Greece.'  The  loss  of  dignity  was 
accompanied  by  an  equal  loss  of  territory.  The  League  Dismem. 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  of  ^^ia. 
it  during  the  war ; '  Ambrakia  and  other  towns  became 
independent  commonwealths;*  Oiniadai  and  its  territory 
was  restored  to  the  Akamanian  League;'^  Pleuron  was 
annexed  by  the  Achaians,  who  had  given  considerable  aid 
during  the  war,  and  it  was  probably  now  that  they 
acquired  the  still  more  important  and  more  distant  pos- 
session of  H^rakleia.'  As  her  own  share  of  the  spoil, 
Rome,  besides  her  general  suzerainty  over  ^Etolia^  took 

1  Pol.  xxii.  15.  *0  tiifAOS  6  r&v  Alrnhiuv  riiv  dpxAy  ko}  rfiv  iuyturrttoM 
rod  Ih/ifwv  rvp  "P»fiai»y  dJi6?<Ms  rrtp^irw,  Liv.  xzxviii.  11.  Jmperiv/m 
nu^estcUemqiLe  P&puli  Romani  gens  jBtolorum  conservcUo  sine  dolo  metlo, 
Livy  mokes  one  of  his  usual  mistakes  in  reporting  one  of  the  terms 
of  this  treaty.  The  deserters  and  prisoners  were  to  be  given  up  r^ 
ipX^^^^  '''^  ^^  Kffy«rdp<^  ;  that  is  clearly  to  the  Roman  officer  in  command 
there.  Livy  turns  this  into  CorcyroBorwm  magistrcUibus,  as  if  it  meant 
the  magistrates  of  the  Eorkyraian  commonwealth. 

«  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  892. 

'  Pol.  zjdi.  15.     On  the  date  fixed  see  Thirlwall,  u.8. 

*  See  Liv.  xxxviii.  44.  Schom  (p.  801)  remarks,  ''Griechenland  aber 
ward  noch  mehr  zerstuckelt,  als  es  bisher  war ;  denn  die  den  Aetolem 
abgenommenen  Orte  wurden  frei  und  bildeten  fiir  sich  unabhangige 
Staaten.  '*    This  device  was  of  course  part  of  the  Roman  policy. 

B  Pol.  U.S.     Liv.  xxxviii.  11. 

•  See  Pans.  vii.  11.  3.;  14.  1.  Schom  (801)  adds,  "  Wahrscheinlich 
war  dor  erstere  von  dem  Achiiern  erobert  worden  und  der  andere  freiwillig 
in  die  Sympolitie  getreten. " 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Union  of 
Elis  and 
Mess6n€ 
with  the 
Achaian 
League, 
B.C.  191. 


Dealings 
of  Flami- 
ninus  with 
Mes8dn6. 


KephallSnia  as  part  of  her  immediate  domain.  The  island 
was  excluded  from  the  treaty/  and  was  presently  con- 
quered, after  a  long  resistance  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Sam^.' 

Within  Peloponn^sos,  the  Achaians  had  already  been 
rewarded  for  their  adhesion  to  the  Roman  cause'  by 
permission  to  unite  Elis  and  Mess^nS  to  the  League: 
Since  the  annexation  of  Sparta^  these  two  were  the  only 
cities  of  the  peninsula  which  stiU  retained  their  distinct 
existence.  The  relations  between  Mess^n^  and  the 
League  had  commonly  been  friendly,  and  it  was  not  yery 
long  since  Philopoim^n  had  rescued  the  city  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Tyrant  Nabis.*  Elis,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  ally  of  iEtolia,  had  always  been  hostile ;  some  of  the 
most  famous  victories  of  Philopoim^n  had  been  won  at  the 
cftst  of  Eleian  enemies.  Yet  Elis  now  seemed  less  unwilling 
to  enter  into  the  League  than  M ess^n^.  If,  in  the  course 
of  the  various  Mess^nian  revolutions,  the  oligarchic  party 
had  now  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  apparent  unwilling- 
ness of  Mess^n^  is  easy  to  be  understood.  Later  events 
clearly  show  that  there  was  in  the  city  an  Achaian  and  an 
anti-Achaian  party,  and  that  these  were  respectively  the 
parties  of  democracy  and  of  oligarchy.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Achaian  invitation  to  join  the  League  received  no 
answer  but  a  declaration  of  war,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
interposition  of  Titus  himself  that  Mess6n§  was  at  last 
induced,  with  a  rather  bad  grace,  to  enter  the  Achaian 
Union.  Titus  added  that,  if  they  ever  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Government  towards 


^  Pol.  xxii.  15.     Tit  pi  91  K§^dWrivlas  fiif  Itrrw  iy  rtus  ffvyOi^Kois, 

«  Liv.  xxxviiL  29-30. 

*  According  to  Plutarch  (Cat.  Maj.  12),  there  was  a  party  in  Achaia, 
at  least  at  Corinth,  Patrai,  and  Aigion,  which  openly  supported  Antiochos. 
If  so,  the  movement  was  a  merely  local  one,  and  was  easily  stifled. 
Schorn  (p.  270,  289)  seems  to  make  too  much  of  it. 

^  Seo  above,  p.  612. 
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thera,  they  had  only  to  appeal  to  him.'  If  this  was  said  in  chap.  ix. 
the  character  of  a  Roman  officer,  it  was  a  direct  breach  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Federal  relation  ;  it  directly 
violated  the  article  in  the  Treaty  with  Rome  which  pro- 
vided that  Rome  should  receive  no  diplomatic  agent  from 
any  single  city  of  the  League.  Titus  was,  it  may  be,  by 
this  time  awaking  from  his  dream  of  philhellenism,  and 
sinking  into  a  Roman's  common  way  of  looking  on  the 
rights  of  other  nations.  Or  rather  perhaps,  as  the  per- 
sonal deliverer  of  Greece,  he  would  have  all  Greece  look 
to  him  as  its  personal  patron  and  protector.  He,  Titus 
Quinctius,  not  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  would  be  the 
judge  in  all  Grecian  quarrels,  and  would  order  every  thing 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  which  he  loved.  But,  in  either 
case,  he  was  not  disposed  to  allow  any  claims  of  the 
League  to  stand  in  the  way  of  direct  Roman  interests. 
The  League  had  bought  the  island  of  Zakynthos  of  a  Annexa- 
certain  Hierokl^s,  who  had  commanded  there  for  its  sove-  zakynthoa 
reign  Amynander,  and  who,  on  that  prince's  fall,  seems  to  prevented 
have  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  forninus. 
himself.'  The  morality  of  such  a  transaction  seems  doubt- 
ful, and  the  right  of  the  League  to  a  possession  so  acquired 
might  well  be  disputed  either  by  Amynander  or  by  the 
Zakynthian  people.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  on  what 
ground  Rome  could  put  m  her  claim  to  an  island  which 
she  had  neither  purchased  nor  conquered*  So  however  it 
was ;  Titus,  in  that  quaint  parabolic  vein  which  he  some- 
times affected,^  undertook  to  prove  that  the  possession  of 
Zakynthos  was  not  expedient  for  the  League  itself.  The 
League  was  a  tortoise,  safe  as  long  as  it  kept  within  its 
shell  of  Peloponn^sos,  but  in  danger  as  soon  as  it  stepped 
beyond    that  limit.     The    same    argument    would   have 

*  Liv.  xxxvi.  81.   Si  qua  hahereniy  <U  quibus  aiU  recusareaiU  inpostcrnm 
caveri  Hbi  reUcrUf  Corinthum  ad  se  venirent.     Cf.  Schom,  p.  291. 
2  lb.  »  Ih.  32.     Cf.  XXXV.  4». 
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THAP.  IX.  applied  with  more  force  to  the  Achaian  acquisition  of 
Pleurdn  and  H^rakleia  a  little  later,  to  which  Titus  seems 
to  have  made  no  objection.  But  Zakynthos,  Korkyra, 
and  Kephall^nia  were  all  of  them  possessions  which  the 
Romans,  like  later  protectors  of  Greece,  thought  good  to 
trust  in  no  hands  but  their  own.^ 


The 

League 

extended 

over  all 

Pelopon- 

ndsos, 

B.a  19L 


Relations 
between 
Achaia 
and  Rome. 


The  League  had  thus,  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  attained 
the  widest  measure  of  territorial  extent  to  which  it  could 
ever  have  reasonably  looked  forward  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness.  It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Diophands  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  Markos,  Aratos, 
Lydiadas,  and  Philopoim^n.  All  Peloponndsos,  together 
with  several  places  out  of  Peloponn^sos,  was  united  under 
a  single  Federal  (Jovernm^nL  Unluckily  this  consum- 
mation, so  desirable  in  itself  came  a  hundred  years  too 
late.  Things  might  have  run  a  different  course,  if  the 
Achaia  of  Philopoim^n  had  sprung  at  once  to  life  under 
the  hands  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.  But  the  Achaia  of 
Philopoim^n  had  to  deal  with  an  ally  whose  friendship 
was  more  deadly  than  the  enmity  of  all  the  Kings  and 
Tyrants  against  whom  Markos  and  Aratos  had  to  struggle. 
The  bright  yision  of  philhellenic  generosity  was  £Eist 
passing  away  from  the  mind  of  Rome,  perhaps  even 
from  the  mind  of  Titus  himself.  The  position  of  Achaia 
with  regard  to  Rome  was  one  which  it  shared  with 
Rhodes,  and  practically  with  Macedonia,  though  Mace- 
donia had  now  formally  sunk  to  the  state  of  dependent 


'  **  The  League  drew  in  its  head,  and  the  island  was  given  up  to  the 
Romans."    ThirlwaU,  viii.  887.     Cf.  Liddell,  History  of  Rome,  u.  42. 

Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  purchase  is 
much  rarer  in  Old  Greece  than  in  mediteval  Europe.  We  have  seen 
several  approaches  to  it  in  the  course  of  our  history,  as  the  sale  of  Aigina 
to  Attalos  (see  above,  p.  582).  The  contemplated  acquisition  of  a  new 
State  by  purchase  finds  its  parallel  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States  under  Jefferson  in  1808. 


i    ^^  1 1* , 


^ 
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The   League  was  far  too  weak   to   contend  ohap.  ix. 

Rome,   or  to   maintain  a  really  equal  alliance 

ome,  but  it  was  far  too  strong  to  become  Rome's 

.bject  flatterer,  like  so  many  contemporary  Kings 

»inmonwealth&     As  territory  went  in  those  days, 

irritory  of  the  League  was  large ;  most  of  it  lay 

ictly  together;    its  inhabitants  still  retained  their 

(tiam  and  their  self-respect ;  their  friendship  was  still 

ly  sought  for  by  foreign  powers-/    they  still  had 

smen  and  generals  among  them,  and  an  army  trained 

ictory  under  one  of  the  three  great  captains  of  the 

Such  a  nation  needed  much  heavier  reverses  than 

that  they  had  yet  met  with  to  bring  them  down  to  the 

I  of  the  Kings  of  Bithynia  and  the  Demagogues  of 

ns.     Roman  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  existence  of 

people  whom  it  was  impossible  to  treat  as  slaves,  and 

m  there  was  no  excuse  for  treating  as  enemies.     The 

0  |iman  Senate  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  every  mean 

'  ''id  malignant  art  to  degrade  and  weaken  a  power  which, 

m 

$roughout  two  dangerous  wars,  had  always  shown  itself 
e  faithful  ally,  though  never  the  base  flatterer,  of  Rome, 
ihe  subtle  diplomacy  of  the  Senate  soon  found  where  the 
y^esk  point  of  the  League  lay.    The  Achaian,  Arkadian, 
d   Argolic  members  of   the  Union  were  now  firmly 
'^welded  together  by  the  Federal  tie.    Among  tiiem  we 
hear  of  no  dissensions,  no  hankeripg  after   separation. 
N  These    were    doubtless  those  golden  days    of  Pelopon- 
,  nesian  welfare  ap^  harmony  upon  which  Polybios  grows 
so  eloquent.'   {^ut  the  newly  acquired  members,  joined 
1^ '  in  some  degree    against    their  own  will,   furnished  ad- 
mirable materials  for  Roman  intrigue. *\ It  was  easy  to 

^  See  the  account  of  the  embassies  from  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Peigamos  in 
Polybios,  aoriii.  7  et  seqq.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viiL  896. 
'  PhilopoimSn,  Hannibal,  Scipio.     See  lav.  xxxiz.  50,  52. 
»  Pol.  ii.  37,  88. 
*  I  cannot  help  protesting  against  the  way  in  which  this  whole  perio<i 
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CHAP.  rx.  hearken  to  every  complaint,  to  fan  every  flame  of  dis- 
content, to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  of  meddling  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  League,  upon  every  opportunity 
of  encouraging  sycophants  and  discouraging  patriots. 
Sparta,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been,  not  indeed  forced,  but 
in  a  manner  surprised,  into  the  League.  Among  the 
various  parties  in  that  divided  city,  none  perhaps  heartily 
loved  the  .Achaian  connexion,  and  some  certainly  were 
altogether  hostile  to  it  At  MessCn^,  though  the  mass  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Unionist,  there  was  a  strong 
oligarchic  faction  bent  upon  Secession.  Had  the  Achaian 
Government  been  left  to  itself,  a  generation,  or  less,  of 
prudent  administration  might  have  healed  all  these  differ- 
ences. But  the  Achaian  Qovemment  had  no  such  chance 
allowed  it.  Possibly  too  the  character  of  Philopoim^n, 
brave  soldier  and  honest  patriot  as  he  was,  was  less  suited 
for  so  delicate  a  task  i^bian  the  irresistible  diplomacy  of 
Aratos.  But  Aratos  himself  might  have  failed,  when 
every  one  who  had  a  grievance  was  encouraged  to  carry  it 
at  once  to  Rome  or  to  the  nearest  Roman  officer.  What- 
ever decision  might  be  given,  the  mere  entertaining  such 
complaints  was  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  an  equal  ally, 


Roman 

intrigues 

with  the 

newly 

annexed 

Cities. 


is  dealt  with  by  Mommsen  in  his  Roman  History.  He  i*oalIy  seems 
unable  to  understand  that  a  small  state  can  have  any  rights,  or  that  a  gene- 
rous or  patriotic  sentiment  can  find  a  place  anywhere  except  in  the  breast 
of  a  fool.  Flamininus  is  oalled  names  because,  at  one  time  at  least  of  his 
life,  he  was  really  well  disposed  towards  Greece.  Philopoim^n  himself  is 
mocked  at,  because,  being  unfortunately  a  citizen  of  a  small  state,  he  was 
loyally  attached  to  that  state.  We  are  even  told  (i.  568)  that  the  base 
traitor  EaUikrat^  was  a  wiser  man  than  he.  The  manifest  fact  that 
Rome  did  stir  up  strife  in  Greece,  a  fact  plainly  written  in  eyeiy  page  of 
later  Grecian  history,  is  dismissed  amid  a  torrent  of  hard  words  against  those 
who  assert  it.  Such  men  are  mere  ^'politisirende  Philologen."  As  the 
words  "  politisirende  Philologen  "  do  not  seem  to  be  German,  Greek,  or 
any  other  language,  it  is  hard  to  know  their  exact  meaning,  but  they  are 
clearly  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt.  But  whatever  they  may  mean, 
an  English  scholar  may  be  quite  contented  to  be  set  down  as  one  member 
of  the  class,  so  long  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  another. 
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and  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  between  Acfaaia  and  chap.  ix. 
Rome.  As  Lykortas  once  ventured  to  tell  Appius  Clau- 
dius, Rome  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  way  in  which 
Achaia  chose  to  deal  with  Sparta  than  Achaia  had  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  Rome  chose  to  deal  with  Capua' 
Nevertheless  the  history  of  this  time  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  history  of  the  embassies  which  went  to  and  fro  about 
the  affairs  of  Sparta.  Of  this  long  web  of  intrigue  I  shall 
attempt  only  a  short  summary. 

Disturbances    began  early,   indeed  while  the  fate  ot^'^^- 

,  ,  turbances 

iEtolia  was  still  undecided.     A  movement  showed  itself  at  Sparta 
at  Sparta ;  the  General  Diophan^s,  accompanied  by  Titus  by"3?Mb- 
himself,  marched  thither  to  preserve  order.     This  step  was  J^™i?i 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Philopoim^n,  who  held  that, 
while  the  war  between  Rome  and  Antiochos  still  continued, 
the  League  had  better  remain  quiet     As  his  counsel  was 
unheeded,  he  himself  hastened  to  Sparta^  composed  the 
differences  there  by  his  personal  influence,  and  left  no 
excuse  for  either  the  Roman  Ambassador  or  the  Achaian 
General  to  enter  the  city.^    Two  years  later,  when  Philo-  Spartan 
poim^n    himself   was   General    for    the    fifth   time,   thCon^Ua, 
Spartans,  dissatisfied  with  their  new  and  narrow  bound-  ^'^-  ^^^• 
aries,  attacked  Las,    one   of  the   towns   separated  from 
Sparta  by  Titus.'     The  Federal   Government    naturally 
interfered ;  an  Assembly  was  held,  which  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  of  Las,  and  Philopoimen,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  required  of  the  State  Government  of 
Sparta  that  the  authors  of  the  outrage  should  be  given  up 
to  the  Federal  authority  for  trial.    The  Lacedaemonian 
answer  took  the  form  of  the  murder  of  thirty  Spartans  of 

'  Liv.  xzxix.  87. 

«  Pint.  Phil.  16.  T6v  tc  arparriy^p  r&v  *Axcumv  koI  r3v  htwroy  [Titus 
was  no  such  thing]  rwv  'Pwfialwv  lUichiis  Ay  dir4KKti<rt.  I  fdllow  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viii.  384)  in  his  explanation  of  these  words. 

'  Liv.  zxxviii.  30. 

T  T 
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cBAP.  IX.  Unionist  principles ;  this  was  followed  by  a  formal  vote  of 
Secession  Secession/  and  by  a  further  resolution  to  hand  over  the 
o    parte,    ^.^y  ^  ^^^  Roman  Faith.     The  League  then  declared  war 

by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  city.'    But^  while  winter 
hindered   its  vigorous    prosecution,   the  Consul  Marcus 
Fulvius  stepped  in ;  an  Assembly  was  held  at  Ells  to  meet 
him,  at  which  Lacedaemonian  deputies  were  heard.     Ful- 
vius at  last  obtained  that  war  should  be  put  off  till  both 
parties  could  send  embassies  to  Roma      The  Federal 
Ambassadors  were  Lykortas  and  Diophan^s,  both  of  them 
Embassy    citizens  of  Megalopolis,  but  an  ill-matched  pair.     Lykortaa 
B.C.  189-   stood  on  the  right  of  the  Union  to  deal  as  it  would  with  a 
^^^*  seceding  State,  and  on  the  duty  of  Rome  to  leave  the 

rights  of  an  allied  power  uninjured.    Diophan^s  was  ready 
to  submit  everything  to  the  judgement  of  the  wisest  of 
arbiters,  the  Roman  Senate.     They  brought  back  a  reply 
which  is  not  given  at  length,  but  which  was  so  ambiguous 
that  both   Unionists  and  Secessionists  interpreted  it  in 
their  own  favour." 
November,     Philopoim6n  was  re-elected  Greneral  for  the  next  year. 
Phiio-       Either  the  old  law  which  forbade  immediate  re-electiou 
poimdn's    had  been  repealed,  or  else  the  emergency  was  held  to  be 
cessive       ground  for  dispensing  with  its  observance/    As  soon  as 
sl^ps,  '    ^^^  season  allowed  of  military  operations,  he  marched  to 
?*«^*  ^^^   Kompasion  on  the  Lacedaemonian   frontier,   where  the 

loo. 

^  Liv.  xxxviii.  81.  Farentes  igitur  ir^  triginta  hominibtts  ex  factione, 
cum  qvA  consiliorom  aliqiia  societas  Phllopcemeni  atque  exsuUbos  erat, 
interfectis,  decrevemnt  renunciandam  societatem  Achsis. 

*  lb.  82.  Omnium  civitatium,  quae  ejus  concilii  erant,  coiiBensa  boUam 
Lacedsemoniis  iudlctum  est. 

'  lb.  Cseterom  responsum  ita  perplezum  fuit,  nt  et  Achaei  sibl  de 
Lacedsemone  pennissum  acciperent  et  Lacedsemonii  non  omnia  conceaaa 
lis  inteipretarentnr. 

^  lb.  83.  Philopcsmeni  contimuUur  magistrcUuB.  See  Scbom,  p.  304. 
Of.  Pol.  zzii.  23.  xxiii.  1.  This  passage  strongly  confirms  the  view  (see 
above,  p.  275)  that  the  General  was  now  elected  late  in  the  year.  Livy 
clearly  implies  that  the  verts  irUHum  (of  188)  was  not  many  months  after 
Philopoimdn's  reelection. 
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Federal  army  was  reinforced  by  multitudes  of  Lacedse-  chap.  ix. 
monian  exiles.     The  General  of  the  League  repeated  his 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  aggressors  on  Las,  and 
promised  them  a  fair  trial.     They  appeared,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Spartan  exiles  could  not  be  restrained,  and 
Beventeen  of  the  accused  fell  in  a  tumult.    The  judicial  Execution 
sentence,  by  which  sixty-three  more  were  executed  next  at  ^om-"* 
day,  was  probably  hardly  a  more  regular  proceeding.^  bTTss 
But,  considering  the  aggression  on  Las,  the  formal  Tote  of 
Secession,  and  the  murder  of  their  own  Unionist  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  found  any 
more  lenient  treatment  before  the  most  solemn  tribunal 
that  the  League  could  have  supplied.     The  General  now 
declared  his  will  or  that  of  the  League.     The  walls  of 
Sparta  were  to  be  destroyed ;  the  mercenaries  of  the  late 
Tyrant,  and  the  slaves  enfranchised  by  him,  were  to  leave 
the  country  by  a  fixed  day,  on  pain  of  being  sold  as 
slaves ; '  above  all,  the  Laws  of  Lykouigos,  the  laws  under  Chimge 

of  the 

which  Sparta  had  lived  through  so  many  ages,  the  laws  Spartan 
which  had  reared  Lednidas,  Ag^silaos,  and  Kleomen^s, 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  institutions  of  Achaia.    The 
League  also,  by  a  Aresh  vote  of  the  Federal  Assembly  at 
Tegea,  decreed  the  restoration  of  all  the  Spartan  exiles. 

Severity  of  this  kind  may  not  have  been  abstractedly  Impolicy 
unjust,  but  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic'    It  at  once  poimen'a 
suggests    the   question — one  of  the  most  important  ofJ^^'^Q^. 
questions  in  our  own  time — whether  a  Federal  Govern-  Sparta. 

1  Liv.  xxxviii.  33.  Sexaginta  tree  postero  die  comprehensi,  a  quibus 
Pnetor  vim  arcuerat,  non  quia  salvos  vellet,  sed  quia  perire  caussa  indictd 
nolebat,  objecti  muUitvdini  iratoHy  quum  aversis  auribus  pauca  locuti 
essent,  damnati  omnes  et  traditi  sunt  ad  supplicium. 

This  trial  seems  to  have  been  held  before  the  Military  Assembly,  held, 
iu  war-time,  to  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  regular  Assembly  of 
the  League.     See  above,  p.  275. 

*  It  would  probably  be  held  to  be  against  Federal  Law  for  a  single 
city  to  hire  mercenaries.     See  above,  p.  636. 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Kortiini,  iii.  282. 

T  T   2 
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CHAP.  IX.   ment  either  can  retain,  or  ought  to  try  to  retain,  unwilling 
members  in  its  Unioa     The  Achaian  Government  would 
have  failed  in  its  duty,  if  it  had  not  secured  Las  against 
Spartan  aggression,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
it  should  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  revolted  Spartan 
commonwealth  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  the  League. 
But  the  time  was  emphatically  a  time  for  mercy,  it  was  no 
time  for  hasty  or  irregular  execution  even  of  the  most 
guilty  traitora     Above  all,  the  conduct  of  the  Achaian 
Government  was  impolitic,  as  holding  out  a  fresh  handle 
for  Roman  meddling.'    And  one  or  two  pettier  matters 
followed,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Philopoim^n, 
while  dealing  with  the  old  enemy  of  his  city,  forgot  that 
he  was  an  Achaian  President  and  only  remembered  that 
he  was  a  Megalopolitan  citizen.    Many  of  the  mercenaries^ 
staying  beyond  their  time,  were  seized  and  sold ;  but  their 
price  was  applied,  not  to  any  national  object,  but  to  rebuild 
a  colonnade  at  Megalopolis  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Kleomen6s.   Megalopolis  also  recovered  the  disputed  terri- 
tory of  Belbind.    Philopoim6n  seems  to  have  carried  the 
Assembly  with  him  in  all  these  things,  as  he  probably  would 
have  carried  it  with  him  in  any  proposals  for  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta.    But  the  whole  business  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
such  a  man.     It  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  Greek 
to  rise  above  petty  local  passions,  and  it  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  a  still  greater  admiration  of  the  Achaian  statesmen, 
who  usually  rose  above  them  in  so  great  a  degree.     We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Philopoim6n  could  remember  a 
time  when  Megalopolis  was  an  independent  city,  if  not 
under  a  free  government,  yet  at  least  with  Lydiadas  for 
her  master,  and  also  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  work 
of  Epameindndas  as  the  great  model  of  his  imitation. 
From  this  time  onwards,  the  connexion  of  the  League 

1  See  Thirlwall,  riiL  S9d. 
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If ith  Sparta  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  Achaian  politics,  chap.  ix. 
Ceaseless  disputes  arose ;   Spartan  factions  complained  at  Continued 
Rome  against  one  another  and  against  the  Federal  Govern-  at  Sparta. 
ment ;  the  very  exiles  whom  Philopoim^n  had  restored 
shared  the  old  Spartan  spirit,  and  could  not  endure  that 
the  city  which  had  once  been  mistress  of  Greece  should  be 
cast  down  to  the  rank  of  a  single  Achaian  Canton.'     At 
one  time,  four  different  sets  of  Spartan  envoys  appeared  b.c.  184. 
at  once  before  the  Roman  Senate.^    It  should  however  be 
remarked  that  none  of  them  asked  for  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  League;   their  complaints  were    against 
one  another,  or  against  particular  acts  of  the  Federal 
body.     A  moderate  Spartan  politician  would  probably  see 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
Sparta  as  a  wholly  independent  commonwealth.    But  every  Policy 
Spartan  would  naturally  revolt  at  the  violent  change  in  Moderate 
bis  ancestral  institutions  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  ^^^^ 
walls  of  his  city.    A  position  of  equality  with  Mess6n6 
and  Megalopolis,   to  say  nothing  of  Las  and  Gythion, 
was  irksome,  but  it  might  be  borne.     But  the  special 
changes  of  Philopoim6n  reduced  Sparta  below  the  level 
of  other  Achaian  cities ;  they  violated  that  internal  inde- 


1  See  Pol.  zziii,  4,  12.  zziv.  2.  Liv.  zzxiz.  83.  Some  expressions  of 
PolybioB  (zziii.  12)  are  remarkable.  The  Spartan  envoys  complain  that  the 
city  has  lost  its  security  and  independence — ^lo-^oXi}  koI  Awaf^<rloarov 
tcwraXtiiTfifQiu  ri^y  moXtrtlay,  ^irMr^aX^  /i^y  dklyois  odiTi,  icol  ro^rois  r»v 
r*ix^^  ircpipptj/i^ywy,  diraf^<riaaTov  8i  8uk  r6  fi^lj  jadyor  rots  Koi»ois  ^Sryfuun 
rmv  *Axiu£y  ir€i6apx^**'t  <iAAd  Ktd  Kwr*  Ulay  ihnyprrctir  rots  dtl  KoBurrofjiiyois 
dpxowri.  These  words  need  not  imply  any  unconstitutional  acts  on  the 
part  either  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  individual  magistrates.  The 
Federal  constitution  vested  larger  powers  in  the  chiefs  of  the  League  than 
Sparta  had  ever  vested  in  her  own  Kings,  and  among  those  chiefs,  we 
may  be  sure,  no  Spartan  at  this  time  ever  found  a  place.  Without 
supposing  any  real  oppression,  the  humiliation  of  receiving  orders  from 
Megalopolis  was  enough.  Ck>mpare  the  praise  bestowed  by  Plutarch  on 
Aratoe  (Ar.  11)  for  his  loyal  obedience  to  the  Federal  magistrates,  even 
when  citizens  of  insignificant  townships. 

«  Pol.  zziv.  4.     Liv.  zzziz.  48.     Thirlwall,  viu.  402. 
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CHAP.  IX.  pendence  which  the  Federal  Constitution  promised  to 
every  member  of  the  League.  It  was  natural  therefore 
that  every  Spartan  should  wish  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
these  insulting  ordinances;  but  it  was  equally  natural 
that  every  wise  Spartan  should  wish  to  preserve  the  con- 
nexion of  his  city  with  the  rest  of  Peloponn^sos.  ^  When 
the  Spartans  themselves  did  not  speak  of  Secession,  Rome 
could  not  decently  suggest  it  But  a  little  later,  during 
the  Messdnian  troubles,  the  Senate  tried  the  trick  of  an 

B.C.  188.  affected  neutrality.  One  of  its  rescripts  ran  that  the 
affairs  of  the  League  were  no  affidrs  of  the  Roman  People ; 
if  Sparta  or  Corinth  or  Argos  thought  good  to  secede, 
Rome  would  not  feel  herself  called  on  to  interfere.^  The 
meaning  of  this  was  plain  enough ;   Rome  would  be  well 

tioQ^nbe  pl®^®^  ^  Bee  the  Peloponnesian  Confederation  fall 
asunder.*  Corinth  and  Argos  however  knew  what  was 
good  for  them  far  too  well  to  be  led  away  by  the  insidious 

<>f  SpMta,  hint ;  and  even  Sparta  soon  afterwards — ^Philopoim^n  was 
then  no  more — definitively  renewed  her  connexion  with 
the  League,  and  set  up  her  pillar  like  the  other  Achaian 
cities.' 


Roman 
intriffaes 
for  tne 
Dissoln- 


League. 

Fonnal 
Reunion 


Quiet  in- 
corpora- 
tion of 
£li8. 


Of  the  other  two  Peloponnesian  cities  lately  annexed, 
Elis  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  no  disturbances,  but 
to  have  settled  quietly  down  into  its  place  as  an  Achaian 
Canton.  There  is  no  sign  that  the  Eleians  distrusted  the 
Federal  Government,  or  were  distrusted  by  it.    We  have 


1  Pol.  xxiy.  10.  *AirtKplefi<rw  9^  9t6rt  odS*  Sip  6  Atuc^iatfiovlmf  1i  Kopiw- 
Blof¥  ^  *Apytiof¥  dipUmrrm  ^iifiot,  od  tcif0-€i  roOt  *Axato^s  (hsufJiCttw  i^ 
/i^  irp3f  wiroi^s  iJTWKrat.  Is  it  possible  that  the  use  of  the  word  99#iat 
instead  of  ir^Xii  was  itself  an  insidious  hint  to  the  assumption  of  increased 
independence  by  the  several  cities  f 

'  lb.  *A'w6Kpuruf  Kfipi6yiMros  Kxowray  Z^^aiw  rati  fiov\ofi4¥ois  miccr 
'Pttfjudvy  i^lffTOffBai  ryjs  r»¥  *AxmS¥  iroXirtlas. 

•  lb.  xxy.  2.  McTci  raSru  erillKris  irpoypa^ltnis  o'vrciroAirciWo  fwTii 
Tfc  !>  *Ax«M«v  ii  JirctpTij. 
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seen  a  Federal  Assembly  held  in  their  city/  and  the  chap.  ix. 
Ambassador  sent  by  Philopoimdn  to  Rome  to  excuse  his 
doings  at  Kompasion  was  an  Eleian  named  Nikoddmos." 
At  Mess6n6  the  question  of   Union  or  Secession  had  state  of 
become  identical  with  the  question  of  Democracy  or  Oli-  S^ndf 
garchy  in  the  State  Government.     YVlien  Mess^nd  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  some  changes  in  the  State  con- 
stitution were  made  by  the  inj9uence  of  Philopoimdn," 
which^  we  cannot  doubt^  were  changes  in  a  democratical 
direction.    But  there  was  a  strong  oligarchic  party,  which 
hoped  to  recover  its  power  by  Roman  help.     Its  leader 
was  one  Deinokrat^,  who  is  described  to  us  as  a  good 
soldier,  but  as,  in  other  respects,  a  man  of  profligate  and 
frivolous,   though    showy,   character/    This  man  visited 
Borne  as  an  envoy,'  seemingly  not  from  the  Messdnian 
Government,  but  merely  from  his  own  party.     He  received 
no  open  encouragement^  yet  he  contrived  to  obtain  a 
certain  degree  of  countenance  from  Titus  himself.     He  ?^^^\^  ^^ 
returned  to  Greece  in  his  company,  and  presently  he  under 
caused  a  revolution  at  Mess^nd  and  proclaimed  Seces-^pa^i 
sion  from  the  League.'    Philopoimen,  in  his  seventieth  ^^*  ^^' 
year,  after  forty  years  of  political  life,  was  now  General 
of  the  Achaians  for  the  eighth  time/    He  was  then  lying 
sick  at  Argos,  but  he  roused  himself  at  the  news.     He  at 
once  sent  Lykortas  to  reduce  the  rebels.     He  himself 
hastened  to  Megalopolis,  and  there  collected  the  cavalry  of 
his  native  city,  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  fought  beside 
Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia  and  had  followed  himself  to  victory 
at  Sellasia.     But  it  was  the  last  campaign  of  the  old  hero. 

1  Liv.  xxxviii.  82.     See  above,  p.  641.  ■  PoL  xxiii.  1. 

•  PoL    zxiii.    10.      T^  TOW  T«tov  ^t/Aypofifm  K€d  rfjif  rod  ^iXoirol/itwos 
9i  *p9ta<riy, 

•  Pol.  xxiv.  5. 

^  lb.     nap9yw6fi9tf0f  tls  ri^v  'Ptifi'nif  irpco-^cvnir.     On  the  vague  lue 
of  the  word  irpc^/Scvrifs,  see  above,  p.  535. 

•  Plut.  Phil.  18.  '  Pol.  xxiv.  8,  9.     Plut.  Phil.  18. 
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CHA.P.  IX.   His  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  a  loyal  Messenian 
town— either  Kor6nd  or  Kolonides' — ^lying  to  the  south  of 
Capture      the  revolted  capital     In  a  skirmish  with  Deinokrat^s,  he 
cution  of    was  at  first  successful,   but  afterwards,  surrounded  by 
KMMEN  at  iiumbers,  the  Achaian  General  was  thrown  firora  his  horse, 
Me«^n|,    and  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Mess^n^.     But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  popular  feeling  was  wholly  in  his 
favour ;  Deinokrat^  and  his  Senate  therefore  hastened  to 
remove  their  noble  captive  to  a  surer  keeping.     Philopoi- 
m^n  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  ^  in  a  subterranean  dungeon 
— ^the  last  hero  of  Achaia,  the  last  hero  of  Greece,  the  last 
whom  Plutarch  has  thought  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  bead- 
roll  of  the  worthies  of  his  country. 

According  to  the  Achaian  constitution,  Lykortas,  who 
had  been  General  of  the  year  before,  succeeded  Philopoi- 
m^n  in  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  This  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  end  of  the  official  year,  and  he  was 
reelected  at  the  next  regular  Meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
^r^m^'  which  was  shortly  afterwards  held  at  Megalopolis'  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  revolt  of  Messdn^  and  the  death 
of  Philopoim6n  were  the  work  of  a  mere  faction,  and  thai 

>  Pint.  Phil.  18.  Koififip  n|r  Ka\ovfUni¥  KoX«r(9a.  Liv.  zzziz.  49.  Ad 
prceoecupandum  Coronen,     See  Tliirlwall,  yiii.  405. 

'  Plut.  Phil.  20.  Liv.  xxxix.  50.  Plutarch  adds  that  some  of  the  Mes- 
ndnians  proposed  to  torture  him  to  death,  and  that  they  were  afterwards 
stoned  to  death  at  his  tomb  (c.  21).  There  is  no  authority  for  either  state- 
ment in  Polybios  or  Livy.  It  reminds  one  of  the  crimes  which  Quintus 
Curtius  and  writers  of  that  kind  have  impartially  heaped  alike  upon 
Alexander  and  upon  his  enemies. 

'  This  sf  ems  to  me  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
that  Lykortas  was  elected  General  (4K6fi€yoi  irrpar7iy6y  AvK^prcof,  Phil.  21) 
soon  after  Philopoimen's  death,  with  what  we  know,  from  the  direct  witness         j 
of  Polybios  (zl.  2,  see  aboye,  p.  281  \  to  have  been  the  constitutional  practice 
of  the  League.     By  the  death  of  Philopoimdn,  Lykortas,  as  General  of  the 
year  b.c.  185-4  (see  Livy,  xxxix.  85,  36),  became  at  once,  without  election. 
General  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  b.c.  184-3.     But,  if  the  death  of 
Philopoimdn  took  place  very  shortly  before  the  November  Meeting  of 
B.C.  183,  Lykortas  would  need  an  almost  immediate  reelection  to  continue 
him  in  office  during  the  year  B.c.  183-2.     See  Schom,  818,  21. 
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the  guilt  was  in  no  way  shared  by  the  mass  of  the  chap.  ix. 
Mess^nian  people.*    In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  popu- 
lar feeling  compelled  Deinokrat6s  to  sue  for  peace.*    It  Read- 
was  granted,  as  was  just,  on  favourable  terms.    Lykortas,  of  Messdnd 
by  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,'  required  the  surrender  of  the  L^L^e 
ilty  persons,  the  reception  of  a  Federal  garrison  into  ^^^^^  o 
the  citadel  of  Messdn^,  and  the  unreserved  submission  of 
all  questions  to  the  Federal  Assembly.     The  persons  sur- 
ilendered  died,  at  Lykortas'  order,  by  their  own  hands,  and 
ihe  Assembly  *  decreed  the  readmission  of  Mess^n^  to  the 
,2jeague.     In  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  its  b.c.  182. 
territory  by  the  war,  the  restored  State  was,  seemingly  at  a 
later  Assembly,  exempted  from  all  Federal  taxes  for  three 
years.*    But,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  Philo-  Three 

"M.  essdniftD 

poimSn  had  followed  even  with  his  native  city,*  three  of  towns 
the  smaller  Mess6nian  towns,  Abia,  Thouria,  and  Pharai,  J^^^e^ 
were  detached  from  the  capital,  and  were  admitted  to  the  pendent 

States, 

Union  as  independent  States,  each  setting  up  its  own  b.c.  182. 
pillar  like  Ai^os  or  M^alopolis/     These  towns  all  lie 
between  Mess6n6  and  the  Lakonian  frontier,"  a  district 
which  it  was  specially  important  to  occupy  with  members 
attached  to  the  Union  both  by  gratitude  and  interest. 

»  Liv.  xxxix.  49,  60.     Pint.  PhU.  19,  2b.     PoL  xxiv.  12. 

«  Pol.  xxiv.  12. 

>  lb.     'O  orpcenjy^s  ruv  *hxau£v  irapaXafidiif  ro^s  irvvdpxoprat. 

*  lb.  ^rtrrtp  Mrii1i€S  mtvifieuv^  t6t€  ird\iv  aw<^c<r0(u  rods  *Ax<uous 
els  M^aXiiv  triXiv  M  Ti)y  9fvr4pay  ff^yoHop.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
regular  Spring  Meeting  of  B.C.  182.  Now  that  the  official  year  began  in 
November,  the  May  Meeting  would  be  the  Htxnipa  <r^vo9os. 

*  lb.  XXY.  8.  Xuy4BtvT0  rf^v  itpdf  rods  f/l€tr<niviovx  on/iKriy,  ovyx^p^' 
O'oirr^s  a^ois  irp6s  tois  dWou  ^tKavBptivois  lt<d  rpmu  hSv  driKtuu^. 

'  See  above,  p.  626. 

^  Pol.  XXV.  1.  'iSfov  th  $4ft9Pai  <mfXijK  iKdarri  fitrtix^  Trjs  Koiriis 
(rvfiiroKirfittt,  Schom  (p.  321)  sa^  with  truth,  **  Dieser  Anordnung  kann 
als  ein  Fortschritt  in  der  Ausbildung  der  Bundesverfassung  betrachtet 
werden.'* 

^  They  form  the  district  which  Augustus  afterwards  took  from  Meas^ue 
and  added  to  Lakonia.     Pausanias,  iv.  30.  2. 
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It  was  during  this  eventful  Presidency  of  Lykortas  that 

Sparta  was,  at  a  Meeting  at  Sikydn,  finally  reunited  to  the 

League/    The  news  was  announced  at  Rome  both  by  a 

Federal  and  by  a  Lacedsemonian  Ambassador,  the  latter, 

one  Chairon,   being    probably  sent  by  consent  of   the 

Schemes    League.'    It  must  have  been  in  a  later  year  that  this 

at  Sparta!^  Same  Chairon  entered  on  a  series  of  demagogic  measures 

B.C.  1801   at  Sparta  with  an  evident  view  to  the  Tyranny.    When  the 

State  Grovemment  instituted  an  inquiry  into  his  condttct, 

he  procured  the  murder  of  the  chief  commissioner.'    The 

Federal  power  now  interposed.     The  General,  probably 

Lykortas,  went,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to  Sparta»  and 

procured  the  condemnation  of  Chairon,  seemingly  by  a 

Spartan  tribunal. 


Consti- 
tutional 
notices, 
B.C.  191- 
183. 


Yearly 

Meetings 

removed 

from 

Aigion, 

B.C.  189. 


Our  direct  information  during  the  period  between  the 
war  with  Antiochos  and  the  death  of.  Philopoimto  chiefly 
relates  to  those  external  affairs  of  the  League  of  which 
I  have  just  attempted  a  summary.  But  many  important 
constitutional  points  are  brought  out  incidentally  in  our 
narratives.  The  detail  at  which  Polybios  now  writes  gives 
us  a  minute  account  of  everything  of  which  we  have  any 
account  at  all,  and  we  constantly  see  the  working  of  the 
Federal  system  far  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  earlier 
times.  One  important  change  was  introduced  by  Philo- 
poimlUy  when  President  for  the  fifth  time,  in  the  year  of  the 
Secession  of  Sparta  Hitherto,  though  Special  Meetings 
had  been  called  wherever  the  Government  thought  fit,  the 
two  regular  yearly  Assemblies  had  always  been  held  at 
Aigion.     It  was  now  that  Philopoim^n  carried  his  law  by 


'  See  above,  p.  646. 

•  Pol.  ixv.  2.  Cf.  above,  p.  262.  This  Chairdn  had  once  before 
appeared  at  Rome  (Pol.  xxiv.  4)  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
discontented  parties.     His  Federal  colleague  was  Bippos,  an  Argeian. 

■  Pol.  XXV.  8.     T6y  hri^m^ivrvrov  rmv  9otcifuum/ipwy  *AiroAAwW8iyi'. 
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which  these  Meetings  were  to  be  held  in  each  city  of  the  giiAP.  ix. 
League  in  turn/  Aigion,  a  natural  centre  enough  for  the 
old  Achaia,  was  a  most  unnatural  centre  for  all  Pelopon- 
n^sos ;  and  PhilopoimSn  understood  Federal  principles 
too  well  to  give  the  League  the  curse  of  a  capital  any- 
where else.  The  change  too,  as  tending  to  equalize  all  the 
members  of  the  Union,  quite  fell  in  with  his  policy.  It 
was  part  of  the  same  plan  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  some- 
what of  the  apparent  greatness  of  his  own  city  by  raismg 
her  dependent  towns  to  the  rank  of  equal  members  of 
the  League.' 

It  is  from  an  incidental  notice  during  this  period  that  Consti- 
we  learn  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  Senate.    The  ^f  the 
Kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  still  continued  to  seek  the  ^^^• 
friendship  of  the  League.     Many  costly  gifts  were  offered 
by  them,  which  were  refused  by  the  Assembly  whenever 
they  were  thought  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  and 
independence.     One  offer  from  Eumenes  of  Pergamos,  Rejec< 
made  during  the  second  Presidency  of  Aristainos,  was  of  a  EumenSs' 
very  strange  kind.     He  offered  to  give  the  League  one  °^®'i^ 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  which  sum  was  to  be  put  out  members, 
to  interest^  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  wages  to  the 
Federal  Senators  at  the  times  of  Assembly.*   The  proposal 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  Senators 
so  often  really  formed  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  offer  was 
very  like  a  scheme  for  taking  the  whole  Achaian  Lei^e 


1  See  above,  p.  277. 

*  lay.  zxxyiiL  80.  PhilopoimSn  summons  an  Assembly — ^seemingly 
a  Special  Assembly — at  Argos,  to  entertain  this  question.  The  Ministers 
summon  another  at  Aigion.  All  the  world  goes  to  Argos ;  the  Roman 
Consul  Marcus  Fulvius,  whom  the  people  of  Aigion  had  called  in  to  stop 
the  change,  goes  there  too.  The  national  will  is  so  plain  that  Fulvius 
ventures  on  no  opposition,  and  Philopoiro6n*s  bill  is  passed.  The  Roman, 
as  usual,  is  found  hostile  to  any  measure  tending  to  increase  the  strength 
and  harmony  of  the  League. 

•  Pol.  xxiii.  7.  MiffBoimutrBw,  ri^y  fiovKi^y  r£v  'Ax^Mtf  iwl  rats  kou^m 
<rvv69ois. 
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CHAP.  IX.  into  pay/  The  offer  was  rejected;  the  League  had  no 
mind  to  see  its  Senators  pensioners  of  Eumen^s ;  the  law 
forbade  either  magistrates  or  prirate  persons  to  accept 
such  presents  ;  how  then  could  it  be  borne  that  the  whole 
Senate  should  be  bribed  in  a  body?*  These  arguments 
were  forcibly  pressed  by  an  orator  named  Apolldnidas  of 
Sikydn ;  the  feelings  of  the  Assembly  were  also  strongly 
stirred  up  against  the  King  by  one  Eassander  of  Aigina,* 
who  set  forth  how  his  native  island,  once  a  free  Canton  of 
the  League,  was  now  in  bondage  to  the  veiy  prince  who 
offered  them  this  tempting  bribe.' 

^^^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Achaian  laws  required 

resistance  " 

to  Roman  that  a  Special  Assembly  should  be  summoned  only  to 
menta.  discuss  Bome  definite  business,  and  that  it  could  entertain 
no  proposition  alien  to  that  business.*-  This  law  was  more 
than  once  appealed  to  by  Philopoim^n  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  unauthorized  interference  of  Roman  officers. 
When  a  duly  commissioned  Roman  Ambassador  came  with 

*  See  above,  p.  807. 

*  Pol.  xziiL  8.  TSp  yitp  ydftmv  KmXv^top  fitiBira  fi^r^  Hmrtiit  fofrc 
t£p  dpxiyrap  irapd  fieuri\4us  ^pa  Koftfidyuw  Kord  fiti^  iwoUuf  vpS^iurty, 
wdvras  ifia  dvpoHoKutrOcu  trpo^ayuiy  irposd^^Ofiiifovs  rel  xri/*"""^  vdarrnr 
cTvoi  vapoLyofjuiran'or,  irpds  Si  rovrois  oUcx^^f^ov  6ftoKoyovfi4ycn.  rd  y^ 
6}^«tptd{€ar$ai  n^y  $ov\i^p  i)*'  Ed/i^rovs  KttlEt  tKotrrov  ^ros^  ica2  /SovAe^fftfw 
irtpl  r£v  fcoifwr  ircrr(nr«ir«Ki^ras  olotttl  ZiKtetp,  irp69n\oy  ^x^'"  '*^''  olax^y^p 
KotX  r^y  fixdfiriy. 

It  will  be  seen  how  completely  equivalent  bribing  the  Senate  is  held  to 
be  to  bribing  the  whole  Assembly. 

>  lb.  Did  the  Aigin^taus,  though  their  city  was  enslaved,  retain  their 
Federal  franchise,  or  had  Kassander  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  of  some 
other  Achaian  city  ?  This  speech  of  an  S/woKts  diofp  (see  Herod,  viii  61) 
reminds  us  of  EanarSs  and  Garibaldi  in  our  own  times. 

*  It  was  probably  now  that  the  decree  was  passed  to  abolish  all  illegal 
and  unseemly  honours  {rds  dirperus  rifids  iced  rds  -KOpayiiutvs)  which  had 
been  voted  to  Eumen^  Two  Rhodians,  Sdsigenes  and  Diopeithes,  who 
held  some  judicial  office  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  (Sucoorcb  Mtp- 
Xovras  kot*  iKttvoy  rbv  Kaif^¥\  were  set  to  carry  out  this  decree.  A  private 
grudge  against  Eumen^  led  them  to  exceed  their  commission,  and  to 
aboHsh  all  honours  whatsoever  which  had  been  granted  to  the  King. 
Pol.  xxviii.  7.     See  Schorn,  389. 

*  See  above,  pp.  276,  613. 
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any  definite  communication  jfrom  the  Senate,  an  Assembly  crap.  ix. 
was  summoned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say.  His  communication  of  itself  formed  business  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly  according  to  the  law.  But  both 
Flamininus  and  others  of  his  countrymen  seem  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Achaian  Goyemment 
to  summon  an  Assembly  whenever  any  Roman  of  distinc- 
tion took  a  fancy  to  address  the  Achaian  People,  whether 
he  were  the  bearer  of  any  real  communication  jfrom  the 
Senate  or  no.  The  law  just  mentioned  afforded  a  good 
means  of  refusing  such  requests.  In  the  same  second 
Presidency  of  Aristainos,  just  after  the  Assembly  which 
declined  the  gift  of  Eumen^s  had  dispersed,  came  Quintus  b.c.  185. 
Caecilius,  who  had  been  as  Ambassador  into  Macedonia^ 
requiring  that  an  Assembly  should  be  called  together  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  affairs  of  Sparta.^  He 
seems  to  have  been  ordered  to  go  into  Peloponn6sos  on 
his  return  from  Macedonia,'  but  he  clearly  brought  no 
definite  instructions  with  hinv  Aristainos,  as  President, 
summoned  a  Cabinet  Council '  at  Argos,  in  which  we  inci- 
dentally learn  that  three  citizens  of  Megalopolis  were 
present  beside  himself.^  Caecilius  spoke,  strongly  blaming  The  de- 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  body  towards  Sparta.  Arist-  q^^^^l 
ainos  was  silent,  showing,  as  Polybios  says,  by  his  very  Caeciiius 

for  BD 

silence  that  his  sentiments  were  on  the  side  of  Ceecilius."  Assembly 
Diophan^s  openly  took  the  Roman  side ;   Philopoim^n,  ^  ^ 
Archdn,  and  Lykortas — all  the  speakers  mentioned,  except 
Archdn,  are  Megalopolitans — stood  up  for  their  country. 

1  Pol.  xxiiL  10.     Liv.  xzxix.  88. 

*  Liv.  U.8.     Peloponnesuin  quoque  adire  jnssi. 

•  Pol.  U.8.  ^vyaydyouros  *Kpi€rraivov  rod  ffrparifjyov  rAt  dpx^s  W*  njr 
rSy  *Apytlt0¥  ir6\i¥.  This  is  clearly  a  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  only,  not 
of  the  whole  Senate  (Rath)  as  Schom  (p.  310)  makes  it. 

«  See  above,  p.  288. 

'  Pol.  a.  6.  ArjKof  Av  i^  cBdroO  rov  manrSM  in  Svtap«4rr#rrai  Toir  ^kovp- 
fiilfidvoit  Kol  cvrtv9otc97  ro7s  iiw6  rov  KatKiKlov  \fyofi4ifOit. 
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CHAP.  IX.  The  demand  of  CaBcilius  for  an  Asaembly '  was  at  last  met 
by  a  request  to  know  what  were  his  instmctions  from  the 
Senate ;  if  he  had  any  to  produce,  an  Assembly  should 
be  held  to  discuss  them,  otherwise  the  law  did  not  allow 
one  to  be  summoned.  Gsecilius  had  no  instructions  to 
show,  and  he  departed  without  his  Assembly.  He  after- 
wards complained  so  bitterly  at  Rome  of  the  supposed 
insult  which  he  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  send  Philopoim^n  and  Lykortas  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  Achaian  Goyemment  before  the  Senate.  They  were 
told  that^  as  the  Roman  Senate  was  always  summoned  to 
Diflcnssion  hear  the  Ambassadors  of  Achaia,  so  a  hearing  before  the 
It'w  Achaian  Assembly  ought  never  to  be  refused  to  an  Am- 
bassador of  Rome.'  The  sophism  is  obvious ;  it  was  one 
thing  to  assemble  the  Senators  of  the  Roman  City ;  it  was 
another  to  get  together  all  the  citizens,  or  even  all  the 
Senators  of  Achaia^  scattered,  as  they  were,  over  the  whole 
face  of  Peloponn^sos.  And,  after  all,  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  Achaian  Assembly  did  not  answer  to  one  another. 
Great  as  were  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Senate,  it  was 
not^  like  the  Achaian  Assembly,  the  body  which  actuaUy 
declared  war  and  peace.  That  last  attribute  of  sovereignty 
belonged  to  the  Roman  People  in  their  Tribes,  and  they 
were  certainly  never  assembled  to  hear  the  communications 
of  an  Achaian  envoy. 

Similarly,  when  Titus  himself,  on  his  way  to  a  mission 
in  Asia,  took  the  Messenian  DeinokratSs  back  with  him  as 
far  as  Naupaktos,  he  wrote  thence  to  the  Achaian  Govern- 
ment, requiring  an  Assembly  to  be  summoned.  Philo- 
poim^n  was  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  office  and  his  life. 
The  answer  sent  was  the  same  as  that  given  to  CsBcilius ; 
the  Assembly  should  be  summoned  if  Titus  would,  accord- 


An  As- 
sembly 
refased 
to  Flami 
ninus, 
B.C.  183. 


*  Pol.  U.S.     'O   8c    Kauclkios^    6p£y  r^y   ro&ruif  vpo€dp€«raf,    ij^Cov   rvvt 
^  Pol.  xxiii.  12.     Liv.  xxzix.  33. 
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ing  to  law,  state  the  business  which  he  had  to  lay  before  ^"*^^*  '^* 
it.     Titus  had  no  statement  to  make,  and  the  Assembly 
was  not  held.* 

§  3.  From  the  Death  of  Philopoimin  to  the  Conqvsst 

of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 

B.C.  183—167. 

With  Philopoimin  died  out  the  old  race  of  Achaian 
statesmen,  the  race  which  had  seen  the  League  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  and  indeed  of  its  growth.     Philopoimin  was  b.c.  263. 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  deliyerance  of  Sikydn  and  the 
first  great  extension  of  the  League.     He  was  bom  when 
Megalopolis  was  still  a  detached  unit,  the  subject  of  some 
of  the  earlier  and  baser  Tyrants  who  preceded  Lydiadas. 
He  was  a  grown  man  when  his  native  city  joined  the  b.c.  234. 
League ;  his  youth  was  contemporary  with  the  last  days  of 
Markos  and  with  the  full  prime  both  of  Lydiadas  and 
Aratos.     And  he  had  lived  to  see  a  state  of  things  which 
might  have  made  him  wish  that  either  Kleomen^s  or 
Antigonos  could  come  back  again  as  lord  over  Pelo- 
poim^sos.     But  he  was  taken  away  before  the  worst  evils 
came  on  the  land  he  loved;  he  had  gone  through  the 
allotted  span  of  man's  life ;  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 
was  not  reserved  for  the  sad  old  age  of  Isokrat^s.    And  Condition 
he  left  the  League,  if  not  what  it  had  once  been,  yet  as  League 
flourishing  and  as  independent  as  any  state  could  hope  to  ^^'of 
be  in  those  evil  times.     Achaia  was  still  the  first  of  exist-  P^®; 

poimdn. 

ing  republics,  the  compeer  of  any  existing  kingdom.     The 
League  was  still  spared  the  worst  forms  of  Roman  inter- 

^  Pol.  xzIt.  5.  *Eirfi  .  .  Hypwp^  r^  trrpcerify^  kqI  tois  9iifAiovpyo7s  r£p 
*AxcuMy,  Kf\t6»v  ffwdytw  ro^s  *Axaun)$  fls  iKKkfielcWy  dyr^ypta^ay  adr^ 
Ztiri  irovivowrtVf  iLp  yp^^  ircpl  rlywp  fio^Kerai  StoXcx^'^ai  to7s  *Axcuo7s' 
ToOt  ydp  if6fjLovs  raOra  rois  4pxowrty  iTirdrrtiy'  rod  S^  ft^  roX/utfyros 
ypdt^iVj  K.T.A. 
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CHAP.  Tx.  ference ;  some  respect  was  still  paid  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  an  equal  ally  ;  and  the  internal  administration 
was  less  meddled  with  by  Rome  than  it  had  been  by 
Philip.  Philopoim^n  too  left  his  country  to  the  care  of 
statesmen  formed  in  his  own  school,  who  had  imbibed  his 
prudent  maxims  of  avoiding  at  once  indiscreet  defiance 
and  still  more  indiscreet  servility.  Lykortas  of  M^alo- 
polis  had  the  state  as  it  were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
great  fellow-citizen,  and  Lykortas'  son  Polybios,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  best  knowledge  of  these  times,  carried  the  urn 

B.C.  281-    of  the  hero  at  his  funeral  pomp.     Thus  three  men's  lives 

146 

embrace  the  whole  history  of  Federal  Greece.     Polybios 

sat  at  the  feet  of  Philopoimdn,  and  Philopoimdn  may  have 

sat  at  the  feet  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.^ 

Parties  The  exact  age  of  Lykortas  is  not  known ;  he  must  have 

^Qg^Q .     been  much  younger  than  Philopoimdn,  but  still  quite  old 

too  elder    enough  to  remember  when  the  Achaian  League  was  a 

party  not   really  independent  power.     The  statesmen  of  his  genera- 

^pa-  ^     tion  differed,  as  we  have  seen,  among  themselves ;   the 

triotic.       policy  of  Aristainos  and  Diophan^s  was  less  dignified,  and 

really  less  prudent,  than  the  policy  of  Philopoim^n  and 

Lykortas;   still  Aristainos  and  Diophan^s  were  certainly 

Growth      not  wilful  traitors.     But,  under  the  debasing  influence  of 

extreme     Rome,  a  brood  of  men  was  growing  up  throughout  Greece 

^^^      who  knew  nothing  of  republican  or  patriotic  feelings,  and 

under        whose  ouly  thought  was   to  advance  their  own  selfish 

krat^.       interests  by  the    basest  subserviency  to  the  dominant 

power.     Such,  among  the  Achaians,  was  Kallikrat^s  of 

Leontion,  such,  in  Epeiros,   was  the  younger  Charops. 

These  were  men  of  essentially  the  same  stamp  as  those 

whom,  a  century  before,  the  Macedonian  Kings  had  set  up 

'  Polybios  was  contemporary  with  Philopoim^,  and  Philopoim^n  con- 
temporary with  Markos,  as  grown  men.  This  alone  is  really  fit  to  be 
called  contemporary  existence.  If  a  child  bom  just  before  Chair6neia  is 
reckoned  as  contemporary  with  Isokratte,  three  men's  lives  might  be 
spread  orer  a  much  wider  space. 
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as  Tyrants  in  the  Peloponnesian  cities.     Rome  was  a  chap.ix. 
Republic ;  she  therefore  could  hardly  establish  her  slaves 
as  Tyrants,    and    probably  they  served   her    better  by 
exerciBing  a  practical  Tyranny  under  repubUcan  forms. 
Charops,  it  is  clear,  was  the  author  of  cruelties  hardly 
inferior  to  those  of  Nabis  himself*/  but  Law  reigned  in 
Achaia  down  to  the  moment  of  her  fall ;  Eallikrat^s  could 
not  rob  or  banish  or  murder;  he  could  only  act  as  a  vile 
cross  between  Tyrant  and  Demagogue,  the  opponent  of 
every  patriot,  the  supporter  of  every  measure  which  could 
exalt  his  own  power  at  the  cost  of  the  national  degrada- 
tion.    We  first  hear  of  this  wretch  under  the  Presidency  Presidency 
of  Hyperbatos,'  himself  seemingly  a  man  of  the  same  bato^'^ 
stamp,  or  perhaps  only  of  the  school  of  Aristainos.  At  any  J-^  ^^^ 
rate,  he  agreed  with  Kallikrat^s  in  openly  avowing  the  slavish 
doctrine  that  no  constitutional  impediment  ought  to  stand  ^^g""^. 
in  the  way  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Roman  Senate.'  ^^^  and 

Kalli- 

This  doctrine,  of  course,  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  kraUs. 
teeth  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  Lykortas  and  Oppoai- 
the  patriotic  party.     The  immediate  occasion  on  which  Lykortas. 
Kallikrat^s  is  first  introduced  to  us  is  one  of  the  inter- 
minable disputes  about  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles.     The  b.c.  179. 
Senate  required  their  restitution,  which  Lykortas  opposed 
as  unconstitutional     It  was  determined  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  to  lay  the  objections  of  Lykortas  before 
the  Senate.    By  what  chance  it  happened  that  Eallikrat^ 
himself  was  nominated  one  of  the  envoys  does  not  appear/ 


1  Pol.  XXX.  14.  xxxii.  21. 

*  Pol.  xxvi  1.  Hyperbatos  is  probably  a  grandson  of  the  person  of 
the  same  name  who  was  General  in  B.G.  224.  See  above,  p.  468.  Plutarch 
however  writes  the  name  'Trcp/Saras  and  Poly  bios  *Vx4pfiarros. 

'  lb.  O/  vtfii  riv  Tir4pfiaroy  Kot  KaWuepdmiif  wttBapx^u^  r»7»  yp»po^ 
fi4yois  irapf^vow,  icol  /i^«  y6iio¥  fu/fr^  (mfkriy  fi'^r*  AxXo  firi^v  ro^ov 
yofi^tiv  ^aryKcu6T«pop» 

^  Schorn  (p.  B23)  says,  ''Anstatt  aber  den  rechtschaffenen  Lykortas, 
welcher  den  Rath  gegeben  hatte,  an  die  Spitze  der  Oesandtschaft  zu 

XT  U 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Embassy 
ofRaUi- 
krat6s 
to  Rome. 


Rescript 
of  the 
Roman 
Senate. 


Perhaps  lie  had  not  yet  displayed  himself  in  his  full 
colours,  and  it  may  have  been  thought  desirable  that  the 
embassy  should  not  wholly  consist  of  avowed  partizans  of 
Lykortas*  Of  his  colleagues  we  know  only  that  they  bore 
the  most  glorious  names  in  the  history  of  the  League ; 
they  were  Lydiadas  of  Megalopolis  and  Aratos  of  Sikyon/ 
Kallikrat^s  of  course  betrayed  his  trust ;  he  invited  the 
Senate  to  exercise  a  more  direct  authority  in  Achaia  and 
the  other  Grecian  states ;  there  were  in  eveiy  city  men 
who  were  ready  to  do  its  work ;  these  men  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  men  who  talked  about  oaths  and 
laws  and  pillars  should  in  like  manner  be  made  to  feel 
the  displeasure  of  Rome."  The  Senate  hardly  needed 
such  counsel ; '  yet  it  is  clear  that  from  this  moment  there 
begins  another  marked  change  in  the  way  in  which  Rome 
treated  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  While  Philip  and 
Antiochos  were  formidable,  Achaia  was  treated  as  an  equal 
ally ;  with  their  fall  she  sank  to  the  position  of  a  dependent 
ally ;  now  she  had  to  feel  what  it  was  to  be,  in  all  but 
name,  a  subject  dependency.  From  this  time  forth,  KalU- 
krat^  and  his  fellows  received  their  orders  from  Rome, 
and  communicated  them  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  several 
states.  Kidlikrat^s  himself  came  back  with  a  rescript 
from  the  Senate,  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  exilesy 
and  recommending  himself  as  the  model  for  all  Greek 
statesmen.*    The  Senate  wrote  also  to  the  four  other 


stellen,  erwahlte  dU  Regierwng,  wie  von  einem  Damon  verblendet,  zn 
diesem  Posten  den  Eallikrates. "  Why  "die  Regierung?"  Snrely  Am- 
bassadors were  elected  by  the  Assembly.     See  Pol.  xxiz.  10. 

1  Aratos  was  certainly  (see  Pol.  zxv.  7)  grandson  of  the  great  Aratos, 
and  son  of  the  yonnger  General  of  that  name.  And  analogy  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  Lydiadaa  was  grandson  of  the  illustrious  Tyrant. 

«  PoL  xxvi.  2. 

»  Thirlwall,  viii.  414. 

*  Pol.  xxvi.  8.  IIcpl  9^  rou  Ka\hucp^ovs  adroS  nor*  iZiay,  ir ap a vi»- 
wi^<ra<ra  roi^s  ffvfiirp^a'fitvrdiff    Kar^ra^^y  tls  Ti)r  d'r6Kpi(rtv  htAri  iti 
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Leagues — iEtolia,  Epeiros,  Akamania,  and  Boeotia, — ^and  cha?.  rx. 
to  Rome's  humble  slaves  at  Athens,  bidding  them  all 
cooperate  in  restoring  the  exiles,  that  is,  bidding  them  all 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Achaians  if  they  could.     The 
patriots  were  awed,  and  Kallikratds  brought  with  him  a 
new  means  of  influence,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Greek  Federalism.     At  the  next  EaiU- 
election  the  traitor  was  raised  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  ei^Mi 
historian Mirectly  attributes  his  success  partly  to  deception  ^  c^^m- 
and  partly  to  bribery.^    As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  ^78. 
office,  he  at  once  restored  the  exiles  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Mess^n^. 

Our  next  business  is  to  trace  the  way  in  which  the  Effects  of 
Federal  states  of  Greece  were  affected  by  the  war  between  ^iti^'^'^ 
the  Romans  and  King  Perseus,  the  Third  Macedonian  War  ^®"f  "* 
of  Roman  history.    In  the  course  of  that  war,  three  of  the  Federal 
Greek  Lei^es  were  wiped  out  of  the  list  of  independent  b.c.  172- 
states,  and  Achaia  received  a  blow  from  which  she  never  ^^^' 
recovered.     By  this  time  Greece  had  learned  what  Roman 
friendship  and  alliance  really  meant.    The  philhellenic 
dreams  of  Flamininus  on  the  one  side,  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  recovered  freedom  on  the  other,  had  now 
utterly  passed  away.     Things  had  so  changed  since  the 
famous  Isthmian  Games  that  Rome  was  now  felt  to  be 
the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  Macedonia  to  be  her  natural 
bulwark.    Macedonian  and  Roman  lordship  had  both  been 
tried,  and  the  yoke  of  Macedon  had  been  found  to  be  the 
lighter  of  the  two.     And  indeed,  with  Rome  standing  by  Greek 
the  side  of  both,  Macedonian  headship  over  Greece  was  not  foelii^ 

rowh-ovs  ihrdf/x^i^  ^^  fois  iroXtrcvfuurir  dvUpas  oT6s  tort  KaWtKpdrris. 
We  may  infer  from  this  that  Lydiadas  and  Aratos  had  acted  somewhat 
more  worthily  of  their  illnstrions  names. 

^  Pol.  zxvl.  i.     KarowXTi^^tvos  koI  avrrptt^at  roi)r  6x^ovs  Sict  ri  /I'^d^y 

irpurov  fi^y  TJp^Ori  trrparrfy^Sf  irp^s  roif  AXKois  Kcutoh  Jcal  S»poto#rt)0c(f. 

U  U  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  now  likely  to  be  oppressiYe.  If  not  Perseus  perBonaHy, 
now  on  yet  at  least  the  gallant  nation  which  he  so  unworthily 
donian  ruled,  was  felt  to  be  the  champion  and  bulwark  of  repub- 
"^  ^'  lican  Greece.    Some  states  openly  espoused  his  cause ;  in 

others  it  is  clear  that  every  patriotic  heart  wished  well  to 
Character  him.^  Perseus,  though  free  from  most  of  his  father's 
o     ereeus.  ^j^g^  y^^  vices  of  his  owu,  which,  though  they  left  him  a 

better  man,  yet  made  him,  at  such  a  moment^  decidedly  a 
worse  King.  He  is  described  as  temperate  in  his  life,  and 
just  in  his  government,  and,  till  he  lost  his  wits  among  his 
misfortunes,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  personal  cruelty.  He 
was  sagacious  in  laying  plans  beforehand  both  in  politics 
and  war,  but  when  the  moment  for  action  t)f  either  kind 
came,  his  heart  always  failed  him.  Philip,  with  all  his 
crimes,  retained  some  hold  on  men's  regard,  on  account  of 
his  gallant  and  kingly  spirit,  always  rising  highest  in  time 
of  danger.  Perseus  was  about  as  fit  to  command  in  a 
pitched  battle  as  Aratos ;  and  he  had  not,  like  Aratos,  the 
art  either  of  improving  a  victory  or  of  making  up  for  a 
defeat.  Above  all,  he  was  basely  and  even  treacherously 
covetous,  descending  to  the  lowest  tricks  to  gain  or  to 
save  money.  Upon  such  a  "prince,  the  recovered  resources 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  general  good  will  of  Greece,  were 
utterly  thrown  away. 

As  in  all  the  Roman  wars  of  this  period,  two  or  three 

incompetent  commanders  waged  two  or  three  unsuccessful 

or  indecisive  campaigns,   till  the  right  man  came  and 

restored  to  Rome  that  superiority  which  was  inherent  in 

Character  her  arms  whenever  they  were  rightly  directed.    The  war 

war  with    was  spread  over  the  Consulships  of   Publius  licinius, 


'  On  the  popularity  of  Perseus  in  Greece,  see  Pol.  xxvi  5.  xzviL  7 ; 
Liv.  xlii.  63 ;  and  especially  Appian,  Mac.  ix.  1,  4.  He  is  accused  at 
Rome,  Zti  irp6s  iroXXav  6^4wt  4v  d?Jy^  dytar^ro  koI  ivaivoTro,  and  again 
Srt  irok\o7s  40v9<n  Kcxap^r/i^vof,  koL  ^i\4\\iiy,  koI  ir»^p6y»s  dyrl  /i^^f 
Kol  rpv^f  dpx*^    'I^s  is  certainly  rather  hard  measure. 
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Aulus  Hostilius,  Quintus  Marcius,  and  Lucius  iEmilius  chap.  ix. 
PaulluB.    The  part  played  by  Titus  Quinctius  in  the  war  Perseus. 
with  Philip  was  played  by  Lucius  iEmilius  in  the  war  with  fjjg, 
Perseus.    iEmilius  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  well  dis-  character 
posed  towards  Greece  as  Titus,  but  his  personal  good  will  ^mijiua 
had  no  longer  the  same  influence,  and  he  was  often  made  l^f^^^us. 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  cruelties  which  he  abhorred. 
As  before,  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  military  details  of  the 
war,  but  only  trace  its  events  so  fer  as  they  bear  upon  the 
politics  of  the  Federal  states  of  Greece.^ 

We  have  seen  that  iEtolia  was  as  yet  the  only  com-  Depen- 
monwealth  of  continental  Greece  which  had  entered  into  dition  of 
any  formal  relations  of  dependence  upon  Rome.    Achaia,  '^'^^^'^• 
Boeotia,  Epeiros,  Athens,  were  all,  in  name,  equal  allies  of 
Rome;  but  ^Etolia  had  agreed  to  reverence  the  Majesty 
of  the  Roman  People,  and  to  have  no  friends  and  enemies 
but  theirs.*    iEtolia,  then,  was  now  a  Roman  dependency, 

1  After  the  fall  of  Perseus  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  Republics. 
The  size  of  each  district,  and  some  expressions  of  Polybios  and  Livy, 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  internal  constitution  of  each  had 
something'of  a  Federal  form.  Polybios  speaks  of  their  Si^juofcpartKi)  icoi 
ffVKfSptiuc^  wo\ir€la,  xzxi.  12.  cf.  zxxv.  4.  zzxvii.  4.  (This  (rvrfSpiom) 
iroAiTc^a  must  be  distinguished  firom  the  fiaiari\4us  irvv4^pi0Vy  or  JAok^^vwv 
avyiBptov,  in  iv.  23  and  xxvii.  8,  which  is  merely  the  King's  Privy  Council. ) 
Livy  (xlv.  18,  29)  speaks  of  the  ConciUwn  of  each  commonwealth,  a 
word  which  he  commonly  applies  to  the  Assemblies  Of  Federal  states.  He 
afterwards  (xlv.  32)  speaks  of  Synedri  as  the  Senators  of  the  several  com- 
monwealths. On  the  whole  then  it  is  most  probable  that  each  of  the  four 
new  Republics  had  some  shadow  of  an  internal  Federal  constitution.  But 
I  doubt  the  theory  of  Brandstater  (490)  that  the  four  together  formed  a 
Federation  of  four  Cantons.  This  probably  comes  from  the  words  com- 
mime  Conciliitm  geiUis  in  c.  18,  and  Mcu:ed<micB  concilium  in  c.  32 ;  but 
the  former  must  be  explained,  or  perhaps  held  to  be  cancelled,  by  the  more 
detailed  description  in  c.  29,  and  in  the  latter  the  co7icilium  is  the  fiaclKtvs 
cwiSpiov  mentioned  above.  There  was  no  corvnubium  or  commercinm 
between  the  Macedonian  districts  (Liv.  xlv.  29),  and  it  suited  the  general 
policy  of  Rome  to  isolate  them  from  one  another.  Cf.  Eortum,  iii.  311. 
Probably  Livy  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  matter  himself. 

•  See  above,  p.  634. 
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eHAF.  IX.  free  in  its  internal  administration,  but,  in  ail  its  foreign 
relations,  bound  to  follow  the  lead  of  Rome  without  in- 
quiry. This  state  of  things  had  at  least  the  adyantage  of 
hindering  the  iEtoUsms  from  practising  their  old  piracies 
upon  other  Qreek  states ;  but,  according  to  our  Achaian 
and  Roman  informants,  it  had  at  home  only  the  effect  of 
tummg  their  arms  against  one  another.'  The  forms  of  the 
constitution  were  trampled  under  foot,"  and  the  strife  of 
factions  led  to  mutual  bloodshed.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these  contending  parties  exactly  coincided  with  the 
respective  favourers  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia  ;  debt  is 
mentioned  as  one  cause  of  dissension  ;  ^  it  is  hinted  that 
both  parties  appealed  to  Perseus  as  an  arbiter/  it  is 
certain  that,  when  the  Roman  envoy  Marcellus  contrived 
to  appease  their  differences,  he  took  hostages  of  both 
parties  alike. '^  There  were  however  in  JBtolia  the  same 
parties  as  elsewhere.  The  place  of  Eallikrat^  and 
Charops  was  filled  there  by  one  Lykiskos^  who  was  elected 
General  through  Roman  influence.  °  Hippolochos,  Kikan- 
der,  and  Lochagos  seem  to  have  answered,  as  nearly  as 
iEtolians  could,  to  Kephalos  and  Lykortas.  Mtohajk 
B.C.  171.  troops  served  against  Perseus  under  the  Roman  Consul 
licinius,  but,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  the  iEtolians  made  convenient  scape-goats ;  the 
blame  of  the  defeat  was  laid  on  Hippolochos  and  his 
jfriends,  and  they,  with  two  other  iEtolian  ofllcers,  were, 
at  LykiskoB*  suggestion,  sent  off  to  Rome.^    After  this, 

»  Pol.  XXX,  14.    Liv.  xli.  26  or  80  ;  xlu.  2. 

'  Pol.  U.S.  "ErotfjLoi  irp6s  trap  ^ffcuf,  iaroOripMfi4vot  riut  ^x^9  ^'^^  f^^ 
fiovXijy  ScS^rcu  roU  irpo€ffr»<riy.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  what  this 
means.  One  is  tempted  to  guess  that  some  Magistrates  had  tried  to 
procure,  either  for  themselves  or  for  some  other  accused  persons,  a  legal 
trial  before  the  Apokletes,  but  that  popular  fiiry  prevented  them  by 
a  massacre. 

>  Liv.  xlii.  5.  *  In  the  speech  of  Eumenes,  lb.  12. 

*  lb.  5.  •  lb.  38. 

'  Pol.  xxvii.  18.     Liv.  xlii.  60.     App.  Mac.  10. 
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parties. 
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B.O.  171. 
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Oaius  Popiliius  and  Cnssm  Octavius  viaited  both  iEtolia  chaf.  ix. 
and  other  Grecian  states,  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  b.c.  169. 
forbidding  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  any  Roman  officers 
without  its  authority.     In  the  Assembly  held  at  Thefmon 
to  receive  them,  they  asked  for  hostages,  which  they  did 
not  obtain.     At  this  Meeting,  Lykiskos  and  Thoas  raised 
insinuations  against  the  patriotic  party,  and  were  guilty  of 
gross   flattery  towards  the  Romans.    A  tumult  arose; 
Thoas  was  pelted;  and  Popiliius  had  the  pleasure  of 
rebuking  the  iStolians  for  the  breach  of  order.  ^    Soon  Perseus 
afterwards  Perseus  himself  entered  MiohA.     The  calum-  Mtoim, 
nies  of   Lykiskos   had  driven  a  leading  citizen  named  ^'^'  ^^^' 
Archidamos  openly  to  take  the  Macedonian   side.     He 
offered  to  admit  the  King  into  Stratos,   but  the  other 
chief  men  of  that  city  shrank  from  so  bold  a  step ;  they 
called  in  Popiliius  from  Ambrakia,   and  Perseus  came 
before  the  town  only  to  find  it  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
DeinarchoB,  the  iEtolian  Master  of  the  Horse,  had  also 
been  on  the  point  of  joining  Perseus,  but  he  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  change  sides,  and  to  join  the  Roman  army 
which  he  had  come  to  oppose.'    But,  though  Stratos  was  Part 
lost^  and  occupied  by  Popiliius,  the  whole  district  of  country 
Aperantia,  where  Archidamos  had  great  influence,  openly  J^™*  ^^™* 
joined  Perseus,  and  Archidamos  himself  appears  among 
those  who  clave  to  the  Macedonian  King  to  the  last'    In 
the  rest  of  iEtolia,  Lykiskos,  with  a  comrade  named  Tisippos, 
continued  his  career.     After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  iEmilius  Massacre 
was  met  in  Thessaly  by  a  crowd  of  suppliant  iEtolians,  who  Bebius, 
told  him  how  Aulus  Bsebius,  a  Roman  officer,  had,  at  the  ^'^  ^^^' 
instigation  of  Lykiskos,  massacred  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Senators  or  leading  men  in  the  council-house,*  how  he  had 
driven  others  into  exile,  and  seemingly  divided  the  property 
of  both  classes  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  party.   The 

>  Pol.  xxviii.  3,  4.     Liv.  xliii.  17  or  19.  «  Liv.  idiii.  22. 

3  Liv.  xliv.  48.  *  Liv.  xlv.  28. 
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Roman  Commissioners — the  hands  of  ^milins  are  clear 
from  such  iniquity — ^sat  at  Amphipolis,  confirmed  both 
the  banishment  and  the  murders^  and  merely  punished 
Bseblus  for  employing  Roman  soldiers  on  such  a  busi- 
ness.^ Other  ^tolians,  suspected  of  patriotism,  were 
summoned  to  Rome  to  take  their  trial  there,  and  a  lead- 
ing man  named  Andronikos  was  beheaded  on  the  spot  for 
haying  borne  arms  on  the  Macedonian  side.*  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  iEtolian  League  was  now  formally 
dissolved ; '  at  all  events  the  country  sank  into  utter  in- 
significance ;  we  only  hear  that  civil  strife  continued  till 
the  death  of  Lyldskos ;  when  the  land  was  rid  of  him,  it 
enjoyed  a  time  of  at  least  comparative  prosperity/ 

Of  Akamania  we  hear  but  little.  That  gallant  and 
faithful  ally  of  Macedonia  was  warned  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  war^  that  she  had  now  an  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  her  old  errors  by  loyal  adherence  to  Rome.  Two 
years  later  we  find  the  Roman  Commissioners,  Popillius 
and  Octavius,  meeting  an  Akama^ian  Assembly  at  Thou- 
rion/  which  was  divided  between  two  parties  answering  to 
those  of  Lykortas  and  KallikratSs  in  Achaia.  The  Roman 
party,  led  by  one  Chremte,  went  further  even  than  their 
Achaian  counterparts,  as  they  asked  for  Roman  garrisons 
in  the  Akamanian  towns.  The  patriots,  led  by  Diogen^ 
pleaded  that  Akamania  was  the  fnend  and  ally  of  Rome; 


»  Liv.  xlv.  31.    Cf.  Pol.  XXX.  10. 

'  Liv.  ib.  "  Dno  secnri  percnssi  Mri  insignes ;  Andronicus  Andronid 
filius  iBtolus,  quod,  patrem  secutus,  anna  contra  popnlum  Romaniim 
tulisset,  et  Neo  Thebanus." 

One  is  strongly  temx^ted  to  read  Archidami  for  Androniei,  as  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  any  iEtolian  Andronikos.  The  persons  of  that  name  in 
Liv.  xxxvii  13  and  xliv.  10  seem  to  be  native  Macedonians. 

s  Brandstater  (493)  and  Kortum  (iii.  815)  quote,  from  Justin  (ProT. 
xxxiii ),  the  words  jEtoliccB  civitcUes  ah  uniCate  corporis  deducUB,  In  everj 
edition  that  I  know  of  they  stand  simply,  jEtoli  oppressL 

*  Pol.  xxxii.  20,  21.  »  Liv.  xlii.  38. 

•  Pol.  xxviiL  5.     Liv.  xliii.  17  or  19. 
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and  that  none  of  her  citieB  needed  to  be  dealt  with  like  oha^f.  iz. 
conquered  enemies.    The  Roman  hesitated  for  the  present, 
but,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  when  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners at  Amphipolis  sat  in  judgement  on  all  the 
states  of  Qreece,  Akamanian  as  well  as  iEtolian  yictims 
were  sent  off  to  Rome.    But  no  change  was  made  in  the  Leukas 
constitution  of  the  League,  except  that  its  capital  Leukas  from  Akar- 
was  taken  from  it.^    Chrem^s  afterwards  played  in  Akar-  ^^^  ler 
nania  the  same  part  as  Lykiskos  in  iEtolia,  and  his  country  b.  c.  157. 
was  delivered  from  him  about  the  same  time.' 

Epeiros  and  Boeotia  suffered  yet  more  severely  during  sute  of 
and  after  the  war  with  Perseus.    In  Epeiros  we  find  the   ^^^^^ 
same  parties  as  elsewhere,  namely  the  three  described  by 
Livy,'  devoted  partisans  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  moderate  men  who  simply  wished  to  retain  as  much 
dignity  and  independence  for  their  country  as  such  evil 
times  allowed     The  Lykortas  of  Epeiros  was  Kephalos :  Parties  in 
its  Kallikrat^s  was  one  Charops^  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Keph^os 
Charops,*  whom  Polybios  describes  as  the  vilest  of  his  vile  ^ 
clas&^    Of  Kephalos  as  a  politician  we  hear  the  best  pos- 
sible character*    He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house  of 
Macedon,  but  he  knew  that  Epeiros  was  the  ally  of  Rome ; 
he  prayed  that  peace  might  endure  between  the  two 
powers;  if  war  did  come,  he  was  ready  to  discharge 
towards  Rome  the  duties  of  an  honourable  ally,  but  not  to 


1  Liy.  xlv.  81,  34.  «  Pol.  xxxii  21. 

'  Liv.  xlv.  81.  Tria  genera  principum  in  civitatibus  erant ;  duo,  qun 
adiQando  ant  Romanomm  imperium,  aut  amicitiam  Regum,  sibi  privatim 
opes  oppreasis  iaciebant  civitatibus ;  medium  unum,  utrique  generi  adver- 
sum,  Ubertatem  et  leges  tuebatur. 

This  is  candid  for  a  Roman,  but  the  adherents  of  Rome  and  of  Mace- 
donia must  not  be  put  on  a  level. 

^  See  above,  p.  619. 

"  Pol.  xxz.  14.  'E^'  Saop  ol  iroXXol  rmy  dvBp^mu  [iv  *Hvc^py]  furpui- 
Tcpof  r«K  KccTfll  n^y  AlrwXiiaf  ^ffOM,  M  roa-ovroy  6  irpo^art^s  adr^y  <i<rc/3^<r- 
TCpof  Kol  vapayoiuirtpos  ihr^px^  f^v  &\Kwy,  9ok6S  yitp  fiil  ywyoyipcu  /iif8* 
(trt*r^tu  9iipuoi4irr€poy  dyOpwwoy  firi^^  (TKouSrepoy  Xdipowos, 
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CHAP.  IX.  degrade  hk  country  by  any  base  subserriency.^  Theo- 
dotos,  Antinodfi^  and  PhiloBtratos  represented  the  more 
decided  Macedonian  party.'  At  firsts  Epeiros  was  true  to 
Rome ; '  that  she  did  not  remain  so  was  the  faolt  of  the 
ukra-Boman  party.  The  constant  calumnies  of  CharopSy 
the  fate  which  they  saw  fall  upon  their  fellow-patriots  in 
iEtolia,  at  last  drove  Kephalos  and  his  adherents  openly 

B.C.  170.  to  take  the  Macedonian  sida  Some  of  the  more  zea- 
lous partizans  of  Macedonia  went  so  fiur  as  to  make  an 
attempt,  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  to  seize  the 
Roman  Consul  Aulus  Hostilius  and  deliver  him  up  to 

Geogra-      Perscus.^    During  the  war,  the  different  districts  of  the 

dIucaI 

parties       League  seem  to  have  been  divided.     While  Phanotd  in 
B^c.  169!^  Chaonia  stood  a  siege  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  Thes- 
prdtian  auxiliaries  served  in  the  Roman  army  against  it' 
But,  on  the  whole,  Epeiros  decidedly  took  the  Macedonian 
side.     Molossis  had  to  be  conquered  as  a  hostile  country 
by  the  Prsetor  Lucius  Anicius.     Theodotos  and  Antinoos 
died  in  defence  of  the  old  capital  Passardn,  and  Kepha- 
los himself  in  defence  of  the  Molossian  town  of  Tekmdn.' 
Conquest    The  vengeance  of  Rome  was  terrible,  and  it  was  marked 
desola-      by  equal  baseness  and  cruelty.     Lucius  iEmilius,  a  man 
Epeiros,     ^^^^  heart  abhorred  the  vile  business  on  which  he  was 
B.C.  167.    sent^^  was  the  unwilling  instrument  of  the  wicked  will  of 
the  Senate.    By  the  foulest  treachery  all  suspicion  was 
lulled  to  sleep,  and,  in  one  day,  seventy  towns,  mostly  in 
Molossis,   were  destroyed,  and   one   hundred   and   fifty 
thousand  persons  sold  into  slavery.'    An  Assembly  was 

1  Pol.  xxvii.  18.  «  lb.  14.     Cf.  Liv.  xlv.  26. 

>  Liv.  xlii  88.  xliii.  6.  *  Pol.  xxvii.  14. 

*  liv.  xUu.  21  or  23. 

0  lb.  xlv.  26.  To  judge  from  Livy's  account,  the  heroism  of  the 
chiefis  would  seem  not  to  have  been  shared  by  the  people.  But  one  would 
like  to  have  an  Epeirot  hisFtorian. 

^  Plut  ^m.  80.  AlfiiXtor  roOro  wpd^as  fidXiara  wap^  n^v  ai^rev  fvcv 
iirttucii  KoX  XP^^*'*^''  oZatuf. 

»  Pol.  XXX.  16.     Liv.  xlv.  34.     Plut.  JEm.  29. 
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then  held;  represeuting  what  was  left  of  the  Epeirot  chap.  ix. 
League;  some  selected  yietims  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  Charops  was  left  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest     What  ''Jf^^y 
constitutional  forms  were  preserved  for  him  to  abuse,  b.c.  w- 
we  know  not ;  ^  practically  life  and  property  were  at  the 
mercy  of  an  oppressor  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
title  he  bore,  was  essentially  of  the  same  class  as  Nabis 
and  Apolloddros.'* 

The  &te  of  Bceotia  was  the  most  remarkable  of  alL    It  Condition 
most  clearly  illustrates  the  detestable  Roman  policy  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Grecian  cities,  and  it  shows 
how  much  the  forms  of  the  Oreek  Federal  constitutions 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  intrigues.     The  Boeotian  Con- Boeotian 
federation  was  not  a  threatening  or  a  powerful  state ;  but  with 
it  was  a  little  stronger  and  a  little  more  independent  than  ^ ^J^^t^' 
any  or  all  of  its  cities  could  have  been  separately.    Roman 
policy  therefore  seized  with  delight  on  any  prospect  of  dis- 
solving the  League  of  Boeotia,  as  it  would  have  seized  with 
still  greater  delight  on  any  prospect  of  dissolving  the  more 
powerful  League  of  Achaia     The  Bceotian  League  alone, 
among  all  the  Greek  states,  had  ventured  to  contract  a 
formal  alliance  with  Perseus.'     This  was  before  the  war 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia  broke  out ;  but  of  course 
the  act  was  looked  on  at  Rome  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
On  the  first  mission  of  Marcius  and  Atilius,  they  were  met 
in  Thessaly  by  Boeotian  envoys,  who  were  doubtless  chosen 
from   among  the  partizans  of  Rome.    When  they  were  intrigues 
rebuked  for  the  dealings  of  the  League  with  Macedonia,  Marcius, 
they  had  the*  indiscretion  not  only  to  lay  the  blame  on  ^'°'  ^^^* 
Ism^niaSy  the  chief  of  the  other  party,  but  to  add  that  the 


1  In  PoL  xzzii.  22,  ol  voX\o2  r«r  iv  *ciyiKp  condemn  certain  men  as 
enemies  of  Borne.  Does  this  action  on  the  part  of  a  single  city  imply  the 
formal  dissolution  of  the  League  ? 

>  See  the  details  of  his  cruelties  in  Pol.  xxxii.  21,  22. 

'  According  to  the  speech  of  Eumen^  Liv.  xUi.  12. 
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CHAP.  IX.  decree  of  alliance  with  Perseus  had  passed  the  Federal 
Assembly  against  the  will  of  several  of  the  citiea^  The 
Roman  caught  eagerly  at  this  opening;  he  would  give 
eveiy  city  of  Bceotia  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  itself; 
he  would  thus  know  which  cities  had  really  opposed  the 
Macedonian  alliance/  Some  of  the  discontented  cities  at 
once  sent  separate  embassies  to  Marcius.'  What  little  Boeo- 
tian patriotism  was  left  spent  itself  after  much  tumult,  in 
the  election  of  Ismtoias  to  the  post  of  Federal  General,  and 
in  an  effort,  under  his  management,  to  procure  the  Roman 
Diaaolu-  acceptance  of  a  formal  surrender  of  the  League  as  a 
cf  Uie  whole/  It  was  hoped  that,  by  this  step,  the  utter  dissdu- 
^^^^^'  tion  of  the  Union  would  be  avoided,  at  the  expense  of  its 
becoming,  like  ^tolia,  an  acknowledged  Roman  depen- 
dency. This  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  wishes  of 
Marcius,  who  contriyed  to  obtain  separate  surrenders 
from  all  the  cities,  except  Eor6neia  and  Haliartos,  which 
clave  desperately  to  the  cause  of  Perseus^  and  suffered  the 
extremities  of  Roman  cruelty  in  his  behalf/  The  Boeotian 
League,  as  a  body  with  the  least  shadow  of  political  inde- 
pendence, thus  passes  away  for  ever/ 

^  Liy.  xliL  S8.  Qaum  culpam  in  Ismeuiam,  principem  alterius  partiB, 
conferrent,  et  quasdam  ciyitates  dissentientes  in  canasam  dednctas. 

This  of  coune  only  means  that  the  -votes  of  those  cities  were  giTsn 
against  the  Macedonian  treaty.  Such  a  minority  would  be  in  the  positioa 
of  the  New  England  States  during  Madison's  war  with  England. 

s  Liv.  U.8.  Appariturum  id  esse,  Marcius  respondit,  singulis  enim 
ciyitatibus  de  so  ipsis  consulendi  potestatem  facturos. 

»  lb.  48. 

*  See  Pol.  xxvii.  1,  2.  for  an  account  of  the  whole  dissension  and  tumult 
The  Thespian  envoys  come  with  a  separate  surrender,  IsmSnias  comes  wi^ 
a  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  whole  League,  which  was  just  what 
Marcius  wished  to  avoid ;  kotA  Kouf^v  irdcas  rds  iw  Bowrl^  ir6Ktis  SiMs 
€ls  T^y  rSif  wptafitvTw  iritrrty.  ify  8^  rmhro  ftlv  iyatrruirarov  roh  ircpl  r^r 
MdpKiov,  r6  8^  Kord  itdkip  Buktiv  tqi^s  Botmro^s  ohctiSrarotf,  So  below, 
Marcius'  object  is  said  to  be  ita^dffM  r&v  BoMvrwy  rb  tBvoi  iral  Av/nfMurfei 
Tiip  r«y  iroKK&v  tHyouw  irp6s  ri^v  JAtucMvmv  oIkUmv.  So  Liv.  xliL  44.  Id 
quod  maximG  voIebarU,  discusso  BcBotarum  coneiUo. 

•  Liv.  xlii.  63.  xliii.  4.  •  See  above,  p.  210. 
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Thus  four  out  of  the  five  Greek  Federations  vanish  from  chap.  ix. 
the  field  of  history.    It  remains  to  trace  the  fate  of  the  Achaia 

•  .  r   during 

Achaian  League  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  war 
Perseus  to  the  extinction  of  Greek  independence.    Achaia  perseua. 
was  far  tnore  powerful,  and  eiyoyed  &r  more  consideration, 
than  any  other  state  in  Greece.     All  Peloponn^sos  was 
united  under  a  single  free  constitution ;  and,  allowing  for 
Spartan  and  Mess^nian  dissatisfaction,  it  was  still  moved 
by  a  single  will     Such  a  power  was  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  least  of  all  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Macedonia. 
It  might  even  have  been  thought  that  something  like  real 
good  will  and  gratitude  was  due  to  faithful  allies,  who  had 
served  Rome  well  against  Philip  and  Antiochos^  and  who 
were  now  so  far  from  taking  the  side  of  Perseus  that  they  had 
— on  what  special  ground  we  know  not — ^passed  a  decree  Decree 
forbidding  any  sort  of  intercourse  between  Achaia  and  intercoors 
Macedonia.^    The  result  was  that  Achaian  slaves  ran  away  ^chlla'^ 
into  Macedonia,  and  that  there  was  no  means  of  getting  a^d  Mace- 
them  back.     Perseus,  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
League,  collected  as  many  of  the  runaways  as  he  could, 
and  sent  them  back  with  a  letter  to  the  Achaian  people, 
hinting  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  such  losses  could 
be  hindered  for  ihe  future.     The  President  of  the  League 
was  Xenarchos,  whom  livy  describes  as  a  private  partizan 
of  Philip,'  but,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Archdn,  we  may 
probably  set  him  down  as  a  statesman  of  ihe  school  of 
Lykortas.    The  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  wished  to  Debate 
repeal  the  decree ;  some  were  favourable  to  Macedonia ;  proposed 
others  wanted  their  slaves  back  again.    Kallikrat^s  o{^^}l. 

^  B.C.  174. 

course  opposed  the  repeal ;  Archdn  supported  it.  Achaia 
was  the  ally  of  Rome,  ready,  if  war  broke  out,  to  assist 
Rome  against  Macedonia     But  that  was  no  reason  why 


'  Livy,  xli.  28  or  28. 

s  lb.     Qui  privatse  gratiee  aditum  apud  Regem  qiuerebat 
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CHAP.  iz.  Macedonia  ahould  be  thus  politically  excommunicated, 
why  the  same  international  courtesy  should  not  take  place 
between  Achaia  and  Macedonia  as  between  Achaia  and 
any  other  power.     The  repeal    however  was  deferred; 
Perseus  was  thought  to  have  treated  the  League  dis- 
respectfully by  merely  sending  a  short  letter  and  not  an 
Embassy/    Presentiy  he  did  send  an  Embassy  to  the  next 
Federal  Congress  at  Megalopolis,  but  the  Roman  parl^ 
preyailed  so  far  that  his  envoys  were  not  allowed  to 
Musion      address  the  Assembly.    The  next  year  Marcellus  sum- 
cluJr      ™^^^  *^  Achaian  Assembly,  and  praised  the  League'- 
B.C.  178.    j^  iii^  gim]^  ^  fj^2Lt  point — ^for  its  refusal  to  repeal  the 

anti-Macedonian  decree. 
Mission  Two  years  later,  while  Marcius  and  Atilius  visited  the 
Lentuli,  Northern  states,  two  Lentuli,  PubUus  and  Servius,  went 
B.C.  171.  through  the  cities  of  Peloponndsos,  praising  each  other  for 
their  constancy  to  Rome  in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Anti- 
ochos,  and  hoping  that  they  would  continue  to  follow  the 
Roman  Same  path  in  the  coming  war  with  Perseus."  This  diplo- 
w1^^  u^  matic  intercourse  between  a  foreign  power  and  particular 
dividual     cities  was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  first  principles  of  tiie 

C1^6S 

League.  It  was  worse  even  than  the  reception  of  envoys 
from  discontented  cities ;  it  was  a  direct  attempt  to  stir 
up  discontent  where  no  discontent  existed.  To  exhort 
this  or  that  city,  and  not  the  League  as  a  whole,  to  retain 
its  fidelity  towards  Rome  was  to  recognize  in  each  city  s 
capacity  for  separate  political  action  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  forbade.  One  cannot  doubt  that  the  Len- 
tuli would  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  see  the  Achaian 
cities  fall  away  from  their  Federal  Union  as  their  col- 
leagues MarduB  and  Atilius  were  to  see  the  like  disruption 
take  place  in  Bceotia.  We  may  suspect  that  it  had  been 
arranged  between  them  thus  to  labour  for  the  same  end  in 

*  Liv.  xli.  24  or  29.  «  lb.  xlii.  6.     Collandatfi  gentc. 

*  lb.  xlii.  37. 
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different  parts  of  Greece.    The  cases  indeed  were  different ;  chap.  ix. 
Boeotia  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  enemy ;  Achaia 
was  so  firm  a  friend  of  Rome  as  to  refuse  to  Macedonia 
eren  common  international  courtesy.    But  a  natural  in-  * 

stinct  led  every  Roman  of  the  vulgar  stamp  to  do  all  he 
could  to  weaken  Qreek  Federalism,  as  being  the  source  of 
all  Greek  independence  and  power.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
insidious  attempt  wholly  failed;  no  Achaian  city  was 
tempted  to  fall  away ;  the  mission  of  the  Lentuli  excited 
only  indignation  mixed  with  contempt.  For,  in  going 
through  the  several  cities  of  the  League,  they  addressed 
their  praises  of  past  fidelity  to  several  commonwealths 
where  they  were  wholly  out  of  place.  Elis  and  MessSn^, 
which  had  fought  for  Antiochos  against  Rome,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  Sparta  also,  came  in  for  the  same  praises  as 
the  elder  cities  of  the  League.^ 

Shortly  afterwards,  Atilius  and  Marcius  themselves  came  Demands 
into  Peloponnftsos.      They  had    an   interview  with    the  and  Mar^ 
Achaian  General  Archon  and  his  Ministry,'  and  demanded  ^^^^' 
a  body  of  a  thousand  Achaians  to  act  as  the  garrison  of 
Chalkis  till  the  Roman  army  landed.    To  this  Archdn 
consented.     Considering  the  alliance  between  Achaia  and 

1  Thifi  is  the  meaning  which  I  get  out  of  Livy^s  words  (xlii.  87),  Achceis 
vndignaTUibus  eodem  se  loco  esse  .  .  .  quo  Messenii  et  Eliif  Jke.  Livy,  as 
lunial,  does  not  understand  Federal  politics.  The  Achaians  could  not 
complain  that  two  of  their  own  cities  were  put  on  a  level  with  themselves ; 
but  the  whole  body  might  complain  that  particular  cities  were  dealt  with 
at  all,  and  the  other  cities  might  complain  that  such  inappropriate  praise 
was  addressed  to  Elis  and  Messdnd.  Livy  does  not  fiilly  realize  that  Elis 
and  Messdnd  were  now  Achaian  cities,  much  as  he  once  before  (589) 
fancied  Elis  to  be  an  Achaian  city  before  it  became  one.  Cf.  Schom, 
p.  842. 

*  Pol.  zzviL  2.  *Expi7AuiT'^'^  '>'^'  ffvpapx^^^s  rtus  rHv  'AxMoar  ica2 
iraptKd\taav''Apx^^^  '*'^*'  ffrpceniySvy  ic.r.X.  This  language  clearly  implies 
that  it  was  an  act  of  the  General  and  his  Cabinet  (the  IhjfuovpyoC)  only. 
Livy  indeed  says,  "Argis  pnebitum  est  iis  eorunliwrif  ubi  nihil  aliud  a 
l^nte  Achseomm  petiemnt,  &c."  (xlii.  44).  He  probably  misunderstood 
the  term  vvvapx^  which  is  equivalent  to  awdpxoyr^Sy  and  that  to  ^/u- 
ovpyoi.     See  above,  pp.  282,  649. 
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.CHAP.  7x*  Rome  and  the  laige  powers  of  the  Achaian  General,  this 
course  was  perhaps  not  absolutely  illegal;  Archon  was 
one  of  the  sounder  Achaian  statesmen,  and  he  was  not 
likely  to  yield  to  any  requests  which  directly  contra- 
dicted the  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  was  a  dan* 
gerous  precedent  for  the  Government  thus  to  act  upon 
its  own  responsibility,  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  again,  like  the  mission  of  the  Lentuli  to  the  sepa* 
rate  cities,  may  be  looked  at  as  another  blow  struck 
at  the  unity,  and  thereby  at  the  independence,  of  the 
Achaian  body. 
Miflnon  of  Next  came  the  mission  of  Popillius  and  OetaTius,*  which 
anf  Oc^  ^fts  ostensibly  designed  to  stop  such  requisitions  for  the 
iTc^^o  ^^^^^*  3^^^^  <^  order  was  in  its  place  when  addressed  to 
^tolia,  which  had  become  a  Roman  dependency,  but  it 
was  a  monstrous  insult  when  it  was  addressed  to  an  equal 
aUy  like  the  Achaian  League.  The  decree  forbade  any 
city  to  grant  military  help  to  any  Roman  officer,  except  by 
order  of  tiie  Senate*'  This  clearly  implied  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Greek  state  to  obey  every  order  which  really 
Farther  had  the  Senate's  authorily.  Again,  in  defiance  of  all 
Federal  ^^  Federal  rights,  the  Roman  envoys  went  through  the  several 
nghts.  cities,  publishing  the  decree,  enlarging  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Senate,  and  threatening  all  who  were  not  avowed  sup- 
porters of  Rome.'  It  was  not  till  after  this  that  they 
condescended  to  attend  the  Federal  Assembly  at  Aigion. 
It  was  currently  believed  that  they  came  with  the  design 
of  accusing  Lykortas,  Polybios,  and  even  Archdn,  before 
the  assembled  People,  as  enemies  of  Rome.  But  they 
did  not  venture  upon  an  accusation  for  which  they  found 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  pretence.   They  therefore  did 

1  See  above,  p.  068. 

'  Liy.  zliii.  17  or  19.  SenatCb-consultuin  .  .  .  per  omnes  PelopoDnea 
urbes  contulerunt,  Ne  quis  ullam  rem  in  bellam  magistratibus  Romania 
conferret,  prsBterquam  quod  Senatna  cenmuaaet. 

'  Pol.  xxviii.  8. 
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not  appear  before  the  Assembly,  but  contented  themselves  chap.  ix. 
with  addressing  a  few  words  of  compliment  and  exhortar 
tion  to  the  Senate.' 
The  intentions  of  Rome  towards  the  League  were  now  Conven- 

,  tion  of  the 

made  manifest  Every  Achaian  statesman  who  was  not  Moderate 
Rome's  abject  slave  might  feel  himself  threatened  by  the  Autumn 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  envoys  both  in  Achaia  and  in  ^^-  ^7^- 
other  Greek  states.  The  leading  men  of  the  moderate 
party  now  held  a  Convention,  to  settle  their  general  course 
of  action,  and,  among  other  things,  to  determine  what 
candidates  they  would  propose  at  the  next  Federal 
elections.'  Ly^ortas  exhorted  to  strict  neutrality  ;  it  was 
not  advisable  to  help  either  Rome  or  Macedonia  in  a 
struggle  in  which  it  was  certain  that  the  conqueror, 
whichever  he  might  be,  would  prove  a  dangerous  foe  to 
Grecian  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  to  oppose  Rome 
would  be  too  great  a  risk  ;  he  at  least  would  not  venture 
on  it ;  he  had  already  too  often  opposed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Romans  and  with  too  little  success.  Apoll6- 
nid6s  of  Sikydn  and  Stratios  of  Tritaia  took  a  bolder  line  ; 
they  would  not  oppose  Rome,  but  they  would  openly  and 
vigorously  oppose  those  among  their  own  citizens  who 
served  Rome  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Archdn,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  they  must  yield  to  the  times, 
and  give  their  enemies  no  occasion  for  calumny,  lest  they 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  iEtolian  Nikander  and  his 
companions.     The  majority  of   the    meeting,  including 


'  This  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  most  likely  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tive in  Polybios,  where  there  certainly  seems  a  marked  opposition  between 
trwaxB^lffnis  rris  rSf  'AxoicSv  ixxXiiatas  and  ffifvaxB^lffris  cairo7s  r^t 
fiovXijs.  But  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  cases  (see 
above,  p.  307)  where  the  members  of  the  fiovXif  practically  discharged  the 
functions  of  an  iKKXrifflOf  so  that  the  body  assembled  might  be  called  by 
either  name.     Livy  (xliii.  17)  is  amusingly  brief. 

*  Pol.  xxviiL  6.  This  is  the  passage  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
(p.  285)  as  having  been  so  strangely  misunderstood. 

X   X 
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CHAP.  nr.  Polybiofl  himself,  agreed  in  tiiis  Tiew,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  support  Archdn  as  a  candidate  for  the  General- 
ship, and  Polybios  for  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse. 
This  description  of  a  private  debate  among  the  chief  men 
of  an  Achaian  party  ^  is  one  of  the  most  precious  glimpses 
into  Federal  politics  which  the  fragments  of  Polybios 
afford  us.    What  would  one  not  give  for  similar  details  of 
the  political  life  of  the  League  in  earlier  days  ? 
Archdn         Archon  then  was  elected  General,  with  Polybios  as  his 
B.0. 170^  second  in  command,  and  the  policy  of  the  League  was  to 
^^^-  be  strict  adherence  to  the  Roman  alliance,  without  any 

slavish  subserviency  to  Roman  dictation.     Presently  there 
came  a  communication  from  Attalos,  brother  of  King 
Eumen6s  of  Pergamos,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  his 
Embassy    brothei^s  houours.*    As  the  President  was  favourable  to 
Attalos,     the  request,'  the  Ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the 
^^'  ^^  *  Assembly  at  the  Spring  Meeting/    The  attendance  was 
large ;  the  multitude '  was  divided ;  many  speeches  were 
made ;  the  restoration  of  the  honours  was  opposed  by  a 
large  party  on  both  public  and  private  grounds.     Then 
followed  loud  calls  for  Archdn,  who,   as  Head  of  the 
Government^  was  held  to  be  bound  to  speak  on  such  a 
Debate      Subject*    He  spoke,  and  that  favourably  to  the  proposal, 
restore-     ^^^  ^^  spoke  briefly;  he  had  spent  large  sums  on  his 
E°^  enfis*   ^^^%  office,'  and  he  feared  lest  any  strong  support  should 
honours,    be  attributed  to  hopes  of  private  advantage  from  a  grate- 

^  The  names  mentioned  by  Polybios  are,  Lykortas,  Polybios,  Arke- 
silaos,  and  Aristdn  from  Megalopolis  ;  Archdn  from  Aigeira  ;  Stratios  from 
Tritaia ;  Xendn  from  Patrai  ;  ApoUdnidds  from  Sikydn  ;  and  Polyainos, 
perhaps  fr^m  the  Triphylian  Kyparissia  (see  PoL  xL  18).  Others  of  coarse 
may  have  been  present. 

"  Pol.  xzviii.  7.    See  above,  pw  651. 

'  lb.  UpMiJMS  adr^  learayw^irafTts  [oi  v§pl  rdv  "Apx^nt]  i^#(rxo^o 
ffv/irpd^^iy  Mp  rw¥  wapaKaXovfi4tmv.     See  above,  p.  288. 

*  lb.     EJs  r^y  vp^rnr  dyop4M.    Bnt  see  p.  649. 

'  lb.     *0  /iky  6x^^'  ^C5i}Aof  ify  M  rivos  ihrdpxu  yvwfii^s. 

*  See  above,  p.  298.  '  See  above,  p.  294. 
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ful  monarch.     Polybios  then  spoke  hiniBelf ;   he  showed  chap.  ix. 

that  the  decree  under  which  the  honours  of  Eumen^  had 

been  taken  away  had  been  misconceived,  and  carried  out 

in  a  way  not  intended  by  its  original  authors.     It  had 

nev^  been  intended  to  abolish  all  the  honours  Toted  to 

the  King  of  Pergamos,   but  only  such  as  were   either 

formally  illegal  or  else  in  some  way  disparaging  to  the 

dignity  of  the  Achaian  natioa     A  vote  was  accordingly 

passed  to  that  effect,  and  the  honours  of  Eumen^s^  with  the 

necessary  exceptions,  were  restored  to  him.^    The  account 

of  this  debate  also,  though  its  immediate  subject  is  not 

Tery  important,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fragments  of 

our  history.    The  mode  of  conducting  diplomatic  business^ 

the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  the  position  of  the 

General,  the  costliness,  and  therefore  the  unpaid  nature, 

of  his  office,  are  all  clearly  set  forth  in  the  incidental 

language  of  a  historian  who  is  now  describing  his  own 

actions. 

But  much  more  important  business  was  done  in  the  Negocia- 
same  Assembly.    Quintus  Marcius  was  now  in  Thessaly.  Mu^ius, 
A  decree  was  accordingly  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  ^^'  ^^^• 
General  himself,*  to  help  the  Romans  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  League.     This  being  carried,  a  series  of  more 
detailed  resolutions  were  passed.    It  was  voted  that  the 
General  should  collect  the  army,  and  make  all  prepara- 
tions ;  that  Polybios  and  some  others  should  go  as  envoys 
to  Marcius,  offering  the  services  of  the  League  ;  that,  if  he 
accepted  them,  the  other  envoys  should  return  with  his 
message,  but  that  Polybios  should  remain  to  undertake  the 
commissariat  department,  and  to  provide  supplies  in  all  the 

1  Pol.  xxviii.  7,  10.  Enyoys  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
coronation  (dycucAirn(pia)  of  the  young  Ptolemy  Philom^tdr,  renewing  the 
old  Mendly  relations  between  his  dynasty  and  the  League. 

'  lb.    10.      Els^vvyitatf  oZr   [ol    irtfA  r6p  "Apx^i'a]    <*'  f^^*    'AxcuoOf 
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towns  through  which  the  troops  would  have  to  pass. 
Marcius  was  found  in  the  act  of  crossing  over  Mount 
Olympos  into  Pieria^  when  fresh  troops  were  not  what  he 
most  wanted.  The  Achaian  envoys  shared  the  difficulties 
of  his  passage/  and  had  a  final  interview  with  him  when 
he  had  safely  reached  the  Macedonian  H^rakleion.  The 
other  ambassadors  now  returned,  but  Polybios  stayed  with 
the  Roman  army.  Presently  Marcius  heard  that  Appius 
Claudius,  who  had  been  lately  defeated  in  lUyria,  was 
asking  the  Achaians  for  five  thousand  men.'  Marcius  bade 
Polybios  go  and  take  care  that  the  request  of  Appius 
should  be  refused — ^whether  out  of  care  for  the  Achaians 
or  out  of  spite  against  Appius,  Polybios  does  not  venture 
to  determine.'  Polybios  returned  to  Peloponndsos ;  an 
Assembly  at  Sikyon  discussed  the  request  of  Appius. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  could  not  venture  to  disobey 
the  secret  injunctions  of  the  Consul,  neither  could  he 
venture  to  reveal  them.  He  had  to  .oppose  a  Roman 
demand,  without  having  any  manifestly  unanswerable 
reason  to  bring  forward.  At  last  he  took  the  line  that 
the  request  of  Appius  was  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  brought  by  Octavius  and  Popillius.  It  was  voted 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Marcius,  that  is,  to  refuse  the 
request  of  Appius.  The  Senate  and  the  Consul  were  thus 
obeyed,  but  Polybios  felt  that  his  enemies  had  gained 
an  excellent  handle  for  calumniating  him  to  Appius 
Claudius. 

The  League  had,  as  we  have  seen,  just  renewed  its 
alliance  with  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  envoys 
came  from  the  two  young  Ptolemies,   Philometor  and 


*  See  Liv.  xliv.  2  et  seqq.  '  PoL  xxviiL  11. 

'  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (yiii.  464)  adds,  "  But  it  might  not  be  an  impro- 
bable or  unjust  surmise,  that  he  also  wished  to  entrap  the  AchiEans 
into  a  refusal  which  might  afterwards  be  used  as  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  them. " 
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EueigetSs,  who  were  now  reigning  as  joint  Kings,  asking  chap.  ix. 
for  help  against  Antiochos  Epiphan^s  of  Syria.  They 
asked  for  one  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  for 
Lykortas  as  commander  of  the  whole  force,  and  for  his 
son  Polybios  as  commander  of  the  cavaliy.^  This  sort  of 
request  plainly  shows  that,  as  compared  with  any  power 
except  Rome,  the  League  still  held  a  high  place  among 
nations.  This  embassy  at  once  caused  an  open  division 
between  the  two  Achaian  parties.  Kallikrat^s,  supported 
by  Diophan^s  and  Hyperbatos,  were  for  refusing  the 
required  help ;  Lykortas,  Archdn,  and  Polybios  were  for 
granting  it.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  an  Assembly 
at  Corinth,  at  which  few  except  Senators  seem  to  have 
been  present.^  Kallikrat^s  pleaded  the  general  necessity 
of  keeping  quiet,'  especially  while  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Macedon  was  still  undecided.  Lykortas  and 
his  son  pleaded  the  Egyptian  alliance,  the  benefits 
received  from  the  Egyptian  Kings,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Consul  had  declined  the  offer  of  Achaian  rein- 
forcements. When  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  seemed 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  Lykortas,  Kallikrat^s  appealed  to 
the  presiding  Ministers  not  to  put  the  question,  alleging 
some  formal  ground  which  hindered  the  present  Assembly 
from  entertaining  it.^  But,  after  a  while,  a  Special  Meeting 

1  Pol.  xxix.  8. 

*  See  above,  p.  307.  From  the  context  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  ordinary  and  not  a  special  Meeting.  If  so,  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  Autumn  Meeting  of  B.c.  169  and  the  Spring  Meeting  of  b.o.  168. 
The  words  Kotrrov  tow  ^iXfmrov  [Quintus  Marcius  Philippus]  •n)y  irapa- 
X^^V'^v^O'V  if  VLoLKfUovla  iroiovfidfov,  look  like  the  earlier  date,  and  the 
reference  to  the  embassy  of  Polybios  to  Marcius  as  having  taken  place  the 
year  before  (r^  irp&rtpoy  Irei,  c.  9)  looks  like  the  later.  But  r^  irp6Ttpov 
Irct  may  mean  in  the  last  official  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  irapa' 
Xtifuuria  of  Marcius  seems  to  have  practically  lasted  till  the  arrival  of 
^milius. 

'  PoL  xxix.  8.     ^ffKOvr^t  Heiv  kuBSKov  filif  fi^  irpayfjiaroKOTreif. 

*  lb.  9.  Ol  irtpl  r6v  lS.aK\iKp6m/iv  i^4fia\oy  r6  9iafio6\toVf  Sicurcf- 
O'turres  rods  Ikpxoyras  ws  oix  o6(n)5  i^ovcrias  Kardi  ro\^i  y6fiovs  iv  ayopa 
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cBAF.  IX.  was  held  at  Siky6n  which  was  yery  ]wrgdj  attended^ 

Here  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.    Polybios  set  fordi 

Debate  at  ]^  ©ase.    The  Romans  did  not  need  tiieir  help :   the 

Siky6ii  ^  * 

on  the  Consul  MaTcius  had  declined  it ;  even  if  they  needed  it» 
q^tioi^  twelTC  hundred  men  sent  to  help  an  old  ally  from  whom 
B.C.  168.  ^^y  y^^  received  many  benefits,  would  not  hinder  a  state 
which  could  bring  thirty  or  forty  thousand  soldiers  into  the 
field '  from  still  helping  Rome  effectually.  On  the  second 
day  the  formal  proposals  had  to  be  made.  Lykortas 
moved  that  the  proposed  auxiliary  force  be  sent  to  Egypt 
Eallikrat^s  moved  an  amendment  that,  instead  of  troops^ 
Ambassadors  be  sent  to  reconcile  tiie  Ptolemies  with  An- 
tiochos.  According  to  ihe  forms  of  the  Achaian  Assembly, 
the  decisive  vote  would  not  be  taken  till  the  next  day/ 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  strongly 
with  Lykortas/  Kallikrates  and  his  parfy  now  sought  to 
compass  their  end  in  another  way.  A  messenger,  whose 
coming  was  probably  preconcerted,  entered  the  theatre 
with  a  letter  from  Marcius,  requesting  the  Achaians,  at 
the  wish  of  the  Senate,  to  send  Ambassadors  to  recondle 
the  Kings.  Polybios  and  his  friends,  not  choosing  directly 
to  oppose  a  letter  from  a  Roman  Consul,  withdrew  their 
motion.^     The  amendment  of  Kallikrates  was  carried; 

/3ovXe^c(r9ai  wtpl  fiojiO^Ua.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  impediment 
was.  Tittmann  (684)  supposes  it  to  refer  to  some  religious  objection  to  the 
dyopd  as  a  place  of  Meeting.  The  next  Assembly  (c.  10)  was  held  in  the 
theatre.  Considering  what  follows,  one  might  think  that  the  objection 
was  to  the  smallness  of  the  attendance,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
a  thinly  attended  Meeting,  or  one  attended  only  by  Senators,  should  be 
called  dyopd, 

^  PoL  zziz.  9.     Mcrd  94  rira  XP^^^  irvyK\i/irov  ffwaxMffiif  els  rfp 

dXXct  itdvras  rots  iarb  rptdtcotrra  irw.     See  above,  p.  263,  807. 

*  lb.     KaXiSf  71^  woiovrras  adroi^s  icai  rpus  iy€ut  koX  T4Trapas  fivpmims 
kifZpiir  /iax^ftwy.  '  See  above,  p.  276. 

*  lb.     lidXw  Z\  r£v    9iafiov\tM¥  wportBivrw  dyS^9  iylywero  y«arur£f, 
iroXi^  y€  fi^v  ihrtpeixoy  ol  wtpl  r6p  Avk  'prav. 

*  lb.  10.     *Avcx(i^pi|0'air  4k  rw  wpayftdrety. 
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three  Ambassadors,  Archdn  of  Aigeira,  Arkesilaos  and  chap.  ix. 
Aristdn  of  Megalopolis,  were  to  be  sent  on  an  errand 
which  Roman  diplomacy  had  failed  to  effect.^  Then  the 
Alexandrian  enyoys  handed  to  the  presiding  Ministers '  a 
letter  from  the  Kings  which  they  had  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose, asking  that  Lykortas  and  Polybios  might  still  be 
sent,  seemingly  to  help  with  their  counsel  in  the  war  with 
Antiochos. 


§  4.  From  the  Conquest  of  Macedonia  to  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  Achaian  Lea^gus. 

B.C.  167-146. 

The  discussion  on  the  proposed  ud  to  E^ypt  took  place  Effects 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  168,  before  the  coming  of  conquest 
^milius  and  the  battle  of  Pydna.     That  great  yictory  J^^" 
marks  another  stage  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Romans  o^  the 

relations 

towards  the  Greek  states.  The  defeat  of  Antiochos  em-  between 
boldened  them  to  treat  their  allies  as  dependents;  the^^J^^?^ 
defeat  of  Perseus  emboldened  them  to  treat  their  de- 
pendents as  slayes.  We  have  seen  how  they  dealt  with 
other  Greek  states ;  how  Leagues  were  dissolved  and  cities 
destroyed;  how  the  citizens  of  independent  common- 
wealths were  summcmed  before  Roman  tribunals,  and  sent 
off  to  Rome  to  meet  with  such  justice  as  tiiey  might  find 
there.  The  Achaian  League  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in 
quite  so  summary  a  way.  If  no  gratitude  was  felt  for  its 
signal  services,  some  little  respect  was  still  felt  for  a 
commonwealth  which  could  arm  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  whose  alliance  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Kings  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.    Achaia  could  indeed  be  conquered,  like 

^  Pol.  zxziz.   10.      0{  ydp  irtpl  rb¥  Tlroy  [Nc/i^o'tof  ?]  ddmwri/ia'airr§s 
'  lb.     *Ayc8«»Kay  roh  dpxowru 
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CHAP.  IX.  Macedonia)  and  conquered  doubtless  more  easily  than 
Macedonia  had  beea    But  it  might  need  to  be  conquered ; 
it  was  not  clear  that  tiie  League  would,  like  the  feebler 
states,  at  once  obey  any  orders  which  Rome  might  please 
to  issue.     Kallikrat^s  indeed  hastened  to  Amphipolis, 
along  with  his  kindred  spirits  from  JStolia  and  Epeiros ; ' 
but  the  suspected  Achaians  were  not  summoned  along 
with  the  suspected  iEtolians  and  Epeirots.    The  reason  is 
plain ;  they  would  most  likely  not  have  come,  if  they  had 
been  summoned,  and  Kallikrat^s  and  the  other  slaves  of 
Rome  might  have  been  endangered  by  the  demand     And 
in  truth  there  was  no  sort  of  excuse  for  summoning  them ; 
nothing  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  fallen 
Embassjr    King  which  implicated  any  Achaian  citizen.'    Therefore, 
tills  and     instead  of  the  Achaians  being  sent  for  like  the  other 
B  c  idT'    ^^^'^^  *^^  ®f  *^®  Roman  Commissioners,  Cnaaus  Domi- 
tins  and  Caius  Claudius,  were  sent  as  Ambassadors  to  the 
Achaian  Assembly.    The  share  of  iEmilius  in  this  business 
was  wholly  against  his  will ;  he  was  an  honest  man  and 
hated  wretches  like  Lykiskos  and  Kallikrat^.'    But  his 
colleagues  were  too  much  for  him,  and  here,  just  as  iu 
Epeiros,  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  iniquity  which  he 
abhorred. 

The  envoys  came,  but  unluckily  no  contemporary 
account  of  their  reception  has  been  preserved.  There  is 
here  a  sad  gap  among  the  fragments  of  Polybios,  and  we 
have  no  longer  so  much  as  Livy's  translation  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  Our  sole  authority  for  details  is  the  late  and  care- 
Demands  less  antiquary  Pausanias.  According  to  him,  one  Roman 
Romans.  Commissioner,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Assembly  by  Kallikrat^s.^    The  Roman 

1  Pol.  XXX.  10.  «  lb.     So  Livy,  xlv.  31. 

'  lb.     'O   arpaniybs  [At^Kios  AlfdXios]  odx   ti^ioKOiS/ifyos  Kord  yt  Ti)r 
aJrov  yy^fxtfitf  reus  rSv  irc/>)  r6v  HAkutkov  koL  KdKXiK^'niv  dtafioXxus. 

*  Pans.  vii.  10.  7.     "Eya  S«  rtya  i^  ai/Te?y,  AvBpa  o^ittfiSs  is  9iKatoir6yfiy 
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affirmed  that  the  chief  .men  of  Achaia  had  helped  Perseus  chap.  ix. 
during  the  war  with  supplies  of  money  and  in  other  ways. 
He  called  on  the  Assembly  to  condemn  them  .to  death ; 
when  they  were  condemned,  he  would  name  them.     An 
Assembly  whose  older  members  could  remember  the  days 
of  Aratos  had  not  quite  sunk  to  such  degradation  as  this. 
If  any  Achaians  had  aided  Perseus^  let  the  Romans  name 
them;  at  all  events  no  citizen  of  the  League  should  be 
condemned  unheard.     Prompted  by  Kallikrat^s,  the  envoy 
answered  that  all  the  former  Generals  of  the  Achaians 
were  guilty,  all  were  partizans  of  Macedonia/    Up  started  Challenge 
Xendn  of  Patrai,  a  name  already  known  to  us  as  a  states- 
man of  the  moderate  party ; '  ''Then  I  am  one  who  come 
under  the  charge ;  I  have  been  General  of  the  Achaians ; 
yet  I  have  never  done  any  wrong  to  Rome  or  shown  any 
favour  to  Perseus;  I  am  ready  to  be  tried  on  such  a 
charge  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Achaians  or  even  by  the 
Romans  themselves."    The  conscious  innocence  of  Xendn 
had  carried  him  too  far."     The  Roman  caught  at  the 
imprudent  challenge ;  he  demanded  that  all  whom  Kalli- 
krat^s  named  should  be  sent  for  trial  to  Rome.     Sent  to  Depor- 
Rome  they  were,  above  a  thousand  of  the  best  men  of  of  ^e 
Achaia ;  whether  they  were  carried  off  by  sheer  force,  or  Thousand 
whether  the  Assembly  was  so  cowed  as  to  pass  the  required  b.c.  167. 
vote,  does  not  clearly  appear.    Most  probably  some  sort  of 
vote  was  passed ;  for  the  Senate  had  the  mean  hypocrisy 
to  reply  to  one — ^perhaps  the  first — of  the  many  Achaian 
embassies  sent  on  their  behalf,  that  they  wondered  at  the 

wpSBufiof,  rovrop  rby  AvBpa  irposnrot^ffcpro  6  KaWiKpdn^s  4s  rocovrov  Ssrt 
airdp  Kod  is  r6  ffvvihpiov  4sf\0t7y  r6  'Axaiwv  (hrticty.  On  <rw4lpiov  see 
above,  p.  263. 

^  Pans.  vii.  10.  9.  *Ajr9T6Kfiri<r€v  clirtiv  ^s  oi  4<rTparnyriK6T€s  *AxM£y 
4y4xoyTeu  irdtfrts  rg  alr((^  But  it  must  be  meant,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(viii.  466)  says,  of  those  only  who  had  been  Generals  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.     Eallikrat^  himself  had  filled  the  office. 

*  See  above,  p.  674. 

'  Pans.  vii.  10.  10.     'O  fiw  8i)  i)ir^  trwuZoros  iireL^^TfcidCeTo  dyaSoV. 
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cAAp.  IX.  AchaianB  applying  in  favour  of  men  whom  they  had  them- 
selves  condemned.^  Now  the  Achaian  Assembly  had 
most  certainly  not  condemned  these  men ;  it  had  at  most 
sent  them  to  Rome  for  trial,  though  indeed  to  send  them 
to  Rome  for  trial  might  be  looked  on  as  much  the  same 
thing  as  condemning  them.  Still  such  an  answer  seems  to 
imply  an  Achaian  vote  of  some  kind ;  even  the  diplomatic 
impudence  of  the  Roman  Senate  could  hardly  have  ven- 
tured on  such  an  assertion,  if  the  victims  had  been  carried 
off  by  mere  Roman  violence.  It  is  dear  that  the  Achaians 
were  simple  enough  to  believe  that  their  countrymen 
would  receive  some  sort  of  trial ;  nay,  as  there  iras  reaDy 
nothing  whatever  to  compromise  them,  they  seem  to 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  hope  that  a  trial  would  prove  their 
innocence,  and  that  they  would  be  restored  to  their 
country.  Instead  of  this  they  were  quartered — under 
what  degree  of  restraint  does  not  appear — ^in  various 
Etruscan  towns,  in  a  dull  provincial  solitude,  out  of  the 
Embassies  reach  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  political  life.  Several 
of  the  ^  embassies  applied  in  vain  for  their  release.  One,  which 
®^^®J»  is  described  by  Polybios,  pleaded,  in  rejoinder  to  the 
151.  Senate,  that  the  exiles  had  never  been  condemned,  and 

directly  begged  that  the  Senate  would  either  bring  them 
to  trial  itself,  or  allow  the  Achaians  to  try  them.    Nothing 
could  less  suit  the  Senate's  purpose.    A  fair  trial,  whether 
at  Rome  or  in  Achaia^  could  only  lead  to  an  acquittal; 
and  a  release  of  the  victims,  whether  after  trial  or  without^ 
was  held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  alike  of  Rome 
Insidious    herself  and  of  the  Roman  party  in  Achaia.    The  Senate 
^^he        thus  driven  to  unmask  itself  distiQctly  declared  that  their 
Senate.      release  was  inexpedient  both  for  Rome  and  for  Achaia. 
But,  in  the  very  form  of  its  answer,  it  took  care  to  strike 
another  blow  at  that  Federal  unity  which  it  so  deeply 
hated  and  dreaded     The  legal  description  of  the  Union 

^  Pol.  xxxi.  8. 
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was  carefully  ayoided,  and  a  fonn  of  words  *  was  employed  chap.  ix. 
which  could  only  be  meant  as  another  insidious  attempt 
to  stir  up  division.  At  this  answer  the  people  every- 
where mourned,  not  only  in  Achaia  but  throughout  all 
Greece.'  But  Kallikratds,  Charops,  and  their  fellows 
rejoiced,  and  ruled  everywhere  still  more  undisturbed, 
while  the  flower  of  the  Greek  nation  languished  in  their 
Etruscan  prisons. 
One  only  among  these  victims  of  Roman  treachery  seems  ^P^i^on 

,  of  Poly  bios 

to  have  been  less  harshly  dealt  with  than  his  fellows,  at  Rome. 
PolybioSy  through  the  friendship  of  ^milius  and  his  son 
the  younger  Scipio,  found  a  shelter  in  that  great  patrician 
house,"  and  there,  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  he  had  those  wide  views  of  politics  and 
history  thrown  open  to  him  of  which  we  reap  the  fruit  in 
his  immortal  work  But  by  thus  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen  of  Achaia  was  some- 
what dulled.  He  stiU  loved  his  country ;  he  lived  to  do 
her  important  services ;  but,  from  this  time  onwards,  his 
tone  becomes  Roman  rather  than  Achaian.  He  looks  at 
Greek  affairs  rather  with  the  eye  of  a  Roman  philhellen,  a 
Flamininus  or  an  ^milius,  than  with  the  national  patriot- 
ism of  Philopoim6n  or  Lykortas  or  himself  in  his  earlier 
days.  The  Senate  refused  his  release  and  that  of  Stratios/ 
when  they  were  the  only  men  of  importance  surviving. 
Yet  it  was  at  last  through  his  influence'^  that,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  their  bondage,  after  many  fruitless 

1  PoL  xxzL  8.  "Eypw^euf  Awdxpuriv  toioi^k,  Sti  if^cis  o^x  ^oXtmfidyofitv 
trvfi/^p^iM  o6r€  TO  IS  vfi€r4pois  9^fiois  rodrovs  roi>s  Ibf^pas  ^arcA.0ciy 
tU  oIkov,  Now  ol  lifUrtpoi  irifioi  can  only  mean  the  several  cities  sepa- 
rately. Bat  the  interest  of  the  several  Achaian  cities  was  no  affair  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  It  was  only  with  the  $0¥os  or  Koiydtf  r£y  *Axwip 
that  they  could  have  any  lawful  dealings. 

>  Pol.  U.S.  Kard  8i  rrjy  *ZKKdida  BiarfYthBtlinis  r^s  diroKpiffe^s  rris  rots 
*Axcuo7s  B^ofilnis  Uirip  rtir  KarairmBimav^  rd  fiiy  irAi(9i|  avverpifin 
rats  tutyoiais,  ic.r.X. 

»  Pol.  xxxii.  9.  *  lb.  7.  •  Plut.  Cat.  M^.  9. 
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embassies/  such  of  the  exiles  as  still  siuTived,  now  less 
than  three  hundred  in  number,  were  aUowed  to  return  to 
their  homes.' 

The  treatment  of  these  kidnapped  Achaians  was  pro- 
bably the  most  brutal  and  treacherous  piece  of  tjrannj  of 
which  a  civilized  state  was  ever  guilty  towards  an  equal 
aUy  which  had  faithfully  discharged  all  the  duties  of  alli- 
ance.'   Rome,  in  her  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  knew 
neither  mercy  nor  justice.     It  is  in  this  unfayourable  light 
that  the  City  and  most  of  her  citizens  appear  to  a  student 
of  Grecian  history;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Roman  vices  and  Roman  virtues  sprang  from  the  same 
source,  and  that  the  men  who  sacrificed  the  rights  of  other 
nations  to  the  interests  of  Rome  were  often  equally  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  and  all  that  they  had  in  the  same 
cause.    The  man  who,  in  dealing  with  strangers^  appeared 
only  as  a  brutal  conqueror  or  a  base  intriguer,  often 
retained  eveiy  old  Roman  virtue  at  the  hearth  of  his 
own  house  and  in  the  forum  of  his  own  city.     It  had 
long  been  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Roman  to  use 
every  means  to  break  the  power  of  any  state    which 
still  retained  strength  or  independence  inconsistent  with 
Rome's  claim  to  universal  dominion.     The  deportation 
of  the  Achaian  patriots  was  only  one  act,  though  the 
basest,  in  a  long  series  of  treacherous  attempts  against 
the  union  and  freedom  of  the  League.     It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  it  was  only  with  a  sinister  purpose  that  the 
Senate  at  last  consented  to  their  release.     Their  advocate 
Cato  obtained  their  enlargement  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 


1  Pans,  vil  10,  11.     Pol.  xxxiii.  1,  2,  18.  «  Pans.  viL  10,  12. 

'  MonuDsen,  who  cannot  understand  that  a  weak  state  can  have  any 
rights  against  a  strong  one,  does  not  forsake  his  friends  even  in  this 
extremity.  The  deportation  of  the  Achaians  is  recorded  by  him  (i.  596) 
without  a  word  of  disapproval ;  indeed  he  seems  to  think  it  all  right  and 
proper ;  the  object  was  "  die  kindische  Opposition  [is  that  German  ?]  der 
llellcnen  muiitodt  zu  machen." 
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temptaouB  pity  of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  any  nobler  chap.  ix. 
feeling.^    It  may  be  that  the  Senate  foresaw  what  would 
come^  and  set  free  its  yietims  mainly  in  order  to  secure 
fresh  opportunities  for  intrigue  and  for  final  conquest. 

Even  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  was  thus  detained  in  Fresh 
Italy,  Rome  did  not  cease  from  her  intrigues  against  the  in-  uf  Rome, 
tegrity  of  the  Achaian  Union.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
greater  tribute  to  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the  Federal 
tie  than  these  constant  attempts  to  dissolve  it  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  of  all  Grecian  freedom.     The  discontent  of  pisp^to 

"  ^  between 

Sparta,  never  perhaps  fully  appeased,  once  more  furnished  Sparta 
the  occasion.   There  was  a  dispute  about  frontiers  between  lopolia?^ 
the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,'  perhaps  the  old 
dispute  which  Philopoim^n  had  somewhat  arbitrarily  de- 
cided in  favour  of  his  own  city/    Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  ^^^^ 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  his  time,  was  Suli>icius 
going  into  Asia  to  collect  accusations  against  King  Eu-  b.g.  166- 
men^B ;  *  for  friendly  Kings,  when  they  had  served  their  ^^^• 
turn,  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  Rome  than  friendly 
commonwealths.     He  was  ordered  to  stop  and  settle  this 
little  matter  on  his  way,  and  also,  if  report  says  truly,  to 
detach   as  many  cities  as  he  could  from  the  Achaian 
League.^    Sulpicius  thought  it  beneath  him  personally  to 
decide  a  matter  which,  as  Pausanias  remarks/  the  great 
Philip  had  not  thought  beneath  him ;  he  bade  Kallikrat^s 
judge  between  the  two  contending  Cantons.    The  other 
part  of  his  commission  almost  wholly  failed.     All  the 

1  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  9. 

»  Pol.  xxxi.  9.  Pausanias  (vii.  11.  1)  makes  it  a  dispute  between 
Sparta  and  Argos.  See  Schom,  377.  Considering  that  the  maritime 
towns  of  Lakonia  were  now  independent  of  Sparta,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Argos  were  conterminous. 

8  See  above,  p.  644.  *  Pol.  xxxi.  10. 

*  Paus.  vii.  11.  3.  npostTretrrdXri  8i  tJird  rijs  fiovXfjs  r^  rdxXat  v^Acts 
6ir6cas  ^<rr\y  ol6s  rt  tis  ir\€lffras  d^7y<u  avW^yov  rod  *Axoum¥. 

•  lb.  11.  2. 
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cities  of  Peloponn^Bos — Sparta^  it  vould  seem,  included — 
knew  their  interest  too  well  to  listen  to  any  intrigues 
against  an  Union  to  which  they  owed  whatever  amount  of 
freedom  and  prosperity  they  still  retained.  The  ^tolian 
Pleuron  alone,  an  outlying  Canton  unnaturally  attached 
to  the  Peloponnesian  Confederacy,  asked  for  licence  to 
secede.  Sulpicius  bade  its  enyoys  go  and  ask  leave  of  the 
Senate,  which  of  course  gladly  granted  it^ 

Yet  even  now  the  League  retained  a  d^ree  of  power 
which  made  its  alliance  or  enmity  of  importance  to 
foreign  states.  And  in  truth  the  union  of  all  Peloponnfisos 
formed  a  power  which  could  have  held  its  own  against 
any  kingdom  or  commonwealth  then  existing,  except 
Rome  itself.  There  was  now  a  war  between  Rhodes  and 
Crete.  Each  party  asked  for  Achaian  help;  the  Am* 
bassadors  were  heard;'  the  Assembly  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  assist  Rhodes;  but  Eallikrat^s  said  that  the 
League  ought  not  to  make  war  or  alliance  with  any  one 
without  the  consent  of  Rome.  No  such  engagement  had 
ever  been  entered  into :  Achaia  was  not  a  dependency  like 
iEtolia,  but  an  equal  aUy ;  and  nothing  in  the  treaty  with 
Rome  forbade  the  League  to  take  any  part  it  chose  in 
such  a  quarreL  But  the  yoice  of  Eallikrat^s  was  certainly 
the  voice  of  prudence ;  hated  as  he  was — for  men  shrank 
from  the  commonest  social  intercourse  with  him* — ^tihe 
Assembly  listened  on  such  occasions  to  the  man  who  spoke 
the  will  of  the  Roman  Senate.^ 


1  Pans,  yii  11.  8.  'Everpdwri  9\  rM  *Pa9fuuat¥  av¥t9pltm*Axtu£y  dwotnUwoL 

'  Pol.  zzxiii  15.  We  here  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mode  of  transacting 
bnsiness  of  this  kind.  The  Ambassadors  of  both  sides  are  heard ;  tiien 
they  retire,  and  the  citizens  debate  the  question  among  themselTcs.  The 
Cretan  envoy  Antiphatas  was,  by  the  favour  of  the  General,  allowed  to 
return  and  make  a  second  speech  ;  but  the  proceeding  was  clearly  irregular. 

'  See  the  curious  details  in  Pol.  zxz.  20.  The  boys  in  the  streets 
hooted  after  EalHkrat^  and  Andrdnidas  as  traitors ;  men  wonld  not 
bathe  in  the  same  water  with  them. 

*  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  472. 
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At  last  the  exiles  returned ;  it  might  have  been  better  chap.  ix. 
for  Greece  if  they  had  died  in  their  bondage.    Except 
Poljbios  and  Stratios,  no  man  of  any  eminence  or  experi- 
ence Bunrived  among  them.    The  rest  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing,  and  they  came  back  full  of  a  deadly 
hatred  towards  Rome,  which  a  sojourn  among  her  Italian 
allies  was  perhaps  not  likely  to  diminish.    Stratios  le- Return  of 
turned,  to  play,  almost  alone  in  the  last  days  of  Achaia,  and 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  honest  statesman.    Polybios  b.c.^167.' 
returned  also,  but  only  for  a  season.  Probably  he  found 
that  he  could  do  his  country  more  real  service  by  acting  as 
her  advocate  with  his  powerful  Roman  friends  than  by 
mingling  personally  in  the  affairs  of  a  commonwealth 
between  whose  leaders  and  himself  there  could  now  be  little 
sympathy.'    From  this  moment  the  violent  anti-Roman 
party  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  coimcils  of  the  League. 
We  have  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
events  which  brought  about  the  final  overthrow  of  the  last 
remains  of  Grecian  independence. 

As  Athens  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  Causes 
the  Romans  and  Philip,'  so  Athens  was  the  immediate  final  war 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  League.   The  ^^^ 
strange  relations  now  existing  between  Athens  and  Ordpos 
do  not  concern  our  purpose  except  in  two  points.    The 
independent  action  of  Ordpos  throughout  the  story  bears  Disputes 
witness  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Boeotian  League,  Athens 
and  we  may  see  another  attempt  of  Rome  to  reduce  ^p^s 
the  League  of  Achaia  to  the  same  level,  when  the  Senate  f^- 1^^ 

"°  150. 

thought  proper  to  nominate  the  single  city  of  Sikydn  as 
arbiter  of  the  dispute.'  Here,  as  in  the  mission  of  Gallus, 
and  indeed  in  every  other  act  of  the  Roman  Government, 
we  see  the  same  insidious  endeavour  to  tempt  the  Achaian 

>  See  Thirlwall,  viii  476.  •  See  aboTe,  p.  606. 

•  Pans.  vii.  11.  4. 
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tion  of  the  League.    At  a  later  stage  in  the  dispute,  the 

injured  Oropians  brought  their  wrongs  directly  before  the 

Federal  Assembly.*    The  Assembly  had  no  wish  for  a 

needless  war  with  Athens,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  the 

matter.    But  the  League  had  now  fallen  so  low  that  its 

A  Spartan  Chief  Magistrate  was  open  to  a  bribe.  The  present  General 

of  the       ^&s  ft  Spartan  named  Menalkidas,  a  fact  which  shows 

League.     ^Ytsi  there  was  at  least  no  open  dispute  at  this  time  between 

Sparta  and  the  Federal  power.    The  Oropians  promised 

this  man  ten  talents, .  as  the  price  of  his  bringing  an 

Achaian  army  to  their  help;  Menalkidas  prudently  pro- 

jAtOTfei^     ^^^^  b^lf  ^   gains  to  EaUikrat^ ;   and,  by  the  joint 

ence  at      influence  of  the  two,  a  decree  was  passed  for  assisting 

B.C.  150.    Ordpos  against  Athens.    Menalkidas  howeyer,  Spartan  as 

he  was,  proved  a  General  of  the  school  of  Aratos  rather 

than  of  that  of  Kleomen^s.    Like  Aratos  in  Bceotia,' 

Menalkidas  came  too  late ;  the  Athenians  had  pillaged 

Oropos  before  he  got  there.     Then  Menalkidas  and  Kalli- 

krat^s  wished  to  invade  Attica^  but  the  troops,  especially 

the  Lacedaemonian  contingent,  refused  to  serve  for  such  a 

purpose.     They  might  well  plead  that  a  defensive  alliance 

with  Ordpos,  which  was  probably  all  that  the  Assembly 

had  decreed,'  did  not  justify  offensive  operations  against 

Athens.     The  army  thus  returned  without  doing  anything ; 

but  Menalkidas  took  care  to  exact  his  ten  talents  from  the 

Ordpians,  and  took  equal  care  not  to  pay  the  five  which  he 

had  promised  to  Kallikratto.*    As  soon  as  Menalkidas' 

^  Paus.  vii.  11.  7.  «  See  above,  p.  875. 

8  Compare  the  relations  between  Athens,  Eorkyra,  and  Corinth.  Thnc. 
i.  44. 

*  I  tell  the  story  as  I  find  it  in  our  only  authority  (Pans,  vii  11.  7 — 
12.  3).  But  narratives  of  secret  corruptioni  though  probable  enough  in 
the  main,  are  always  suspicious  in  their  details,  and  are  likely  to  contain 
as  much  of  gossip  as  of  real  history.  It  is  especially  hard  to  understand 
how  Menalkidas  could  have  exacted  the  money  from  the  Ordpians  against 
their  will — iftms  ihr^  MwaXKl9a  riL  xp^/t^iTo  4^nrpdxBri<ray. 
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official  year  was  over,  EaUikrat^s  impeached  him  before  ohap.  ix. 
the  Assembly  on  a  chaige  of  treason/    He  had,  so  his  ^°^®™- 
accuser  said,  gone  as  an  Ambassador  to  Rome — doubtless  b.c.  150. 
a  private  Ambassador  from  Sparta — and  had  there  acted 
against  the  interests  of  the  Leagae,  by  trying  to  separate 
Sparta  from  it.     Now,  as  Menalkidas  could  hardly  have 
done  this  during  his  term  of  office,  it  would  have  been 
more  seemly  to  have  brought  these  charges  a  year  sooner, 
as  reasons  against  electing  him  to  the  Generalship.   Diaios  O^neral- 
of  Megalopolis  succeeded  Menalkidas  as  General ;  his  Diaios, 
predecessor  now  gave  him  three  of  his  talents  to  get  him  {^^ 
off  the  charge.     This  the  new  General  did,  and  incurred 
much  unpopularity  by  so  doing. 

The  impeachment  of  Menalkidas  seems  to  have  stirred  Disputes 
up  once  more  the  old  Spartan   dislike  to  the  Achaian  Sparta, 
connexioa     We  now  hear  of  yet  another  Lfacedsemonian  ^'^'  ^^^' 
embassy  to  Rome  about  the  disputed  frontier.     The  real 
rescript  of  the  Senate  is  said  to  have  ordered  Sparta 
to  submit   to   the  judgement  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
on  all  matters  not  touching  life  and  death.'    This  answer 
must  have  been  pleaded  on  the  Spartan  side  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.     Diaios  then  affirmed  that  the  exception 
not  genuine;  he  maintained  that  the  lives  of  the  Lace- 
dssmonians  present  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly, 
and  he  seems  to  have  called  upon  them  at  once  to  stand 
their  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason.'  The  Spartans  proposed 
to  appeal  to  the  Roman  Senate ;   the  President  quoted 

^  Pans,  yii  12.  2.  Tlavirdfitvov  r^s  dpxvs  Mwa\Ki9ay  49(»kw  4v  roTt 
'Ax«Mis  $txvdrov  Slmjv.  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  political  inferences  from 
the  language  of  Pausanias  in  the  way  that  we  do  from  that  of  Polybios. 
Do  the  words  Tawrdfi^roy  rijs  dpx^s  imply  something  like  an  Attic  €dB^ 
at  the  end  of  the  Presidential  year,  or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  President 
conld  not  he  impeached  while  he  remained  in  office  ? 

'  Ih.  4.     KoTo^ei^yovo't  Z\  adrois  rrpotiTW  if  /SovA^  8ue(^^«<r9flu   r&   SiKK^, 

*  lb.  5.     Ol  fihtf  8i)  9ued(€iy  Aaictiaiftovlois  i^^low  xtd  Jirip  r^r  indrrou 
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CHAP.  IX.  that  great  and  primaiy  article  of  the  Federal  Ck)iiBtitatioii, 
engrayed  no  doubt  on  erery  pillar  in  every  city,  which 
forbade  any  single  State  to  hold  diplomatic  interoonrse 
with  foreign  powers.^  War  now  broke  oat  between  the 
League  and  its  troublesome  member,  though  Diaios  took 
care  to  affirm  that  he  made  war,  not  on  Sparta^  but 
on  the  disturbers  of  her  peace.*  The  Spartans,  unable  to 
resist  the  whole  fofce  of  the  Umon,  sent  private  embassies 
to  the  General  and  to  the  several  cities.  They  got  the 
same  answer  everywhere;  no  city  could  refuse  its  con- 
tingent to  an  expedition  lawfully  ordered  by  the  Federal 
General.'  Diaios  now  advanced  on  Sparta.  By  this  time 
any  real  Unionist  sentiment  which  existed  there  must 
have  been  pretty  well  stifled;  the  State  Government* 
however  did  not  venture  on  open  resistance.  They  asked 
the  General  to  name  the  guilty  persons ;  he  named  twenty- 
four  of  the  chief  citiaens  of  Sparta.  One  Agasisthente,  a 
leading  Spartan,  then  suggested  an  ingenious  way  of  at 
least  staving  off  the  danger.  Let  the  twenty-four  at  once 
fly  to  Rome,  where  they  would  undoubtedly  find  means  of 
restoration.  When  they  are  gone,  let  the  Spartan  Govern- 
ment condemn  them  to  death,  and  so  save  appearances 
with  the  League.  So  they  did;  and  Diaios  and  Kallikratte 
were  sent  to  Rome  after  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
Kallikratds  died  oa  the  road ;  Pausanias  doubts  whether 


DiaioB 
before 
Sparta. 


Death  of 
Kalli- 
krat^ 
B.O.  149. 


^  Paus.  YU.  12.  5.  *Axcuo\  9^  irrtXofjLfidmvro  aSBis  dXXov  ?Jyov,  vtfXcif 
icrcu  r9\ov<riv  is  'Ax^iods  fitfit/jday  4^*  imnijs  KoB&miKiyai  HvploM  drcv  tov 
Koivov  TOV  *Ax<u£v  irafA  *PvfAaiovs  tZt^  vp^irfi^iay  diroffriWftv.  See  above, 
p.  262. 

*  lb.  6.  ''E^euriceK  od  rp  luriprp  rots  8i  retpiffirovirw  oMfr  voXffLifawr 
dpl^to-Bat. 

'  lb.  Ai  fi^y  9il  jcarcl  rc^  aihi  al  irSXus  hrouiOvro  rks  dwoKplff^ts,  oi 
O'^urty  $^oioy  4xayy4Woyro5  arpoTfjyov  xapeucoi^iy  cTnu  ¥6fu>v. 

*  Pansanias  (vii.  12.  7)  calls  tbem  ol  y^poyrts.  If  one  could  feel  sore 
that  he  found  this  word  in  Polybios,  one  would  infer  that  the  old 
Spartan  constitution  had  been  partially  restored  since  the  innovations 
of  Philopoim^n. 
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hiB  death  at  such  a  moment  was  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  his  chav.  ix. 
country/    It  is  at  least  possible  that  he  might  have  pre- 
Tented  some  of  the  evils  which  followed.     Diaios  and 
Menalkidas  disputed  before  the  Senate,  and  carried  off 
a  rescript,  which  either  must  have  been  singularly  am- 
biguous, or  else  one  party  or  the  other  must  have  lied 
eyen  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  diplomatists.  According 
to  Pausanias,  the  real  answer  was  simply  that  the  Senate 
would  send  Ambassadors  to  settle  all  differences  on  the 
spot    But  Diaios  affirmed  in  the  Federal  Assembly  that 
the  Lacedsemonians  were  ordered  to  submit  to  the  Federal 
power  in  eyerything.    Menalkidas  meanwhile  affirmed  in 
the  State  Assembly  of  Sparta  that  the  Senate  had  decreed  Damo^ 
that  Sparta  should  be  wholly  separated  from  the  League.'  elected 
Damokritos  now  succeeded  Diaios  in  the  Generalship^  and  ^oy^mber 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  war  with  Sparta,  b.c.  149. 

Rome  was  just  now  engaged  in  a  fourth  Macedonian  Fourth 
War.    The  four  Republics,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  J^^^ 
answer;'  a  claimant  of  the  crown,  a  real  or  pretended w*'* 
Philip,   arose,   and  ran  through  a  brief  alternation  ofi48. 
victory  and  defeat,  much  like  those  of  the  other  Philip 
and  of  Perseus.     The  war  ended  in  the  reduction  of 
Macedonia  to  a  Roman  Province.    Just  at  this  moment  Mediatiou 
the  Prsetor  Quintus  Oaecilius  Metellus,  who  fills  in  this  cJciiius 
war  the  place  of  Flamininus  and  ^milius  in  the  former  ^®**^^« 
wars,  entered  Macedonia,    Metellus  was  a  man  of  much 
the  same  stamp  as  his  two  great  predecessors,  a  brave  and 

^  PauB.  YU.  12.  8.  O^h  ol9a  el  d^uc6fitwos  4s  "Paifiriy  li^iKritrw  dy  ti 
'Axwod'  4  kokSv  ff^(<rt¥  iy4yrro  fi9i(6y»y  ^X^*  ^'  ^Mer  (Diet.  Biog. 
art.  Callicrates)  somewhat  oddly  tranalates  this,  "His  death  being,  for 
aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain  to  his  country. " 

*  Ih.  9.  To^s  fiky  8i)  ['Ax«oi)s]  irap^Ycr  6  AlaiQS  4s  tA  irdrra  AcucfSai- 
fiiSytoi  ff^uriv  i3ird  r^f  *Pvfuii9»y  0ov\ris  tl&ip  4yvp<r/i4¥ot'  AoKtBaiftowlovs  8| 
6  Mwa^thu  f|v4ra  mun'tXtis  rov  frvrtdpe^ciy  4s  r6  'Axolkdr  rM  ^ttfiaittv 

*  PoL  zxxi  13.  Svv^/Beurc  yii^  rodt  MmtMyas  «bf9ety  8rras  Siy/uoicparifrfT 
tftti  irvv99puunfs  woXirtias  ffraa'td(uif  xpis  wiro^s.    See  above,  p.  661, 
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Bkilful  soldier,  a  faithful  seirant  of  Rome,  bat  eiridently 
disposed  to  deal  as  gently  with  Grecian  enemies  as  he 
could.  As  some  Roman  Ambassadors  were  passing  by 
on  their  road  to  Asia,  they  turned  aside,  at  his  request, 
and  asked  the  Achaian  Goyemment^  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties till  the  Commissioners  should  come  from  Rome  to 
settle  the  differences  between  Sparta  and  the  League. 
Damokritos  would  not  hearken,  and  by  this  time  the  old 
Spartan  spirit  was  aroused  A  pitched  battle  took  place; 
the  Spartans,  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were  utterly  routed ; 
Damokritos,  it  was  thought,  might  have  taken  the  city 
if  he  had  chosen.  He  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  perhaps 
when  his  year  of  office  had  expired,'  and  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  He  went  into  exile,  and  Diaios 
succeeded  him  as  General.  Metellus  now  sent  another 
embassy,  again  asking  the  new  General  to  refrain  from 
any  further  action  against  Sparta  till  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners should  come.  He  promised  to  obey,  and  he 
did  obey  so  far  as  not  to  carry  on  any  open  hostilities ; 
but  he  left  Federal  garrisons  in  those  Lakonian  towns 
which  were  now  independent  members  of  the  League, 
and  which  were  doubtless  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Sparta  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Union.' 
We  may  well  believe  that  neither  the  citizens  of  these 

^  Pans.  vii.  13.  2.  ToTs  ijy9fi6<rt  rols'AxaiSv  h  k6yovs  ixd^iw.  If  this 
were  in  Polybios,  I  shonld  take  this  to  mean  that  a  message  was  delirered 
to  the  Achaian  Cabinet  without  summoning  the  Assembly ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  make  inferences  from  Pausanias.  On  the  word  ijrf^fuiv  of. 
p.  299. 

'  See  Pans.  vii.  13.  5.     ThirlwaU,  viii.  486,  and  see  above,  p.  698. 

'  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Pausanias  (vii.  13.  6),  rk 
iv  icd«cAy  T^f  'HTdpnis  voXlffpMTa  is  rr^y  *Kx<uAv  ^grry^yrro  cuvoiay,  Jsifycryc 
8i  h  adr^  ko*  ^povfAs^  dpftnin^put  M  r^r  ^wdprriv  *Ax<uots  cTi^cu.  Pausanias 
presently  speaks  of  lasos  as  avJbject  to  the  Achaians — *Axau»v  iv  r^  rlrt 
t)irific  00  IT.  See  above,  p.  622.  Of  this  Ia.sos  I  can  find  no  mention  else- 
where. Probably  it  was  one  of  the  six  Eleutherolakdnic  towns  which  were 
reannezed  by  Sparta,  and  which  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  list  given 
by  Pausanias. 
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towns  nor  the  Federal  garrisons  placed  in  them  were  very  chap.  ix. 
strict  in  observing  the  armistice.    Menalkidas  was  now 
General  of  the  seceding  State ;   he  took  and  plundered 
lasos,  one  of  these  free  Lakonian  towns,  and  thus  was 
guilty  of  a  more  direct  breach  of  the  truce  than  Diaios  Suicide  of 
himself.^     Popular  indignation  was  aroused  against  him  kidas, 
at  Sparta,  and  he  put  himself  out  of  the  way  by  poison.       ^°' 

At  last  the  Roman  ministers  arrived.  By  this  time  the  Embassy 
Macedonian  War  was  ended^  and  its  successful  conclusion,  Aureiius 
just  like  those  of  the  wars  with  Antiochos  and  Perseus,  ^.c^m. 
enabled  the  Romans  to  take  a  higher  tone  than  ever 
with  their  Greek  allies.  Hitherto  the  Senate  had  clearly 
temporized,  and  had  used  designedly  ambiguous  language. 
It  now  spoke  out  plainly  enough.  The  Ambassadors  — 
judges'  they  are  called  by  Pausanias— came  to  Corinth, 
the  head  of  the  legation  being  Lucius  Aureiius  Orestes. 
They  began,  if  the  words  of  our  informant  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  by  a  more  daring  breach  of  all  Federal  right  than 
any  on  which  they  had  yet  ventured.  Instead  of  com- 
municating their  errand,  first  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  they  summoned  an 
utterly  unconstitutional  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  cities,'  who  had  no  sort  of  authority  to  receive 

^  Pausanias  (vii.  18.  8)  thns  sams  up  his  character;  MfpaXxli^  fi^y 
riXos  roiovToy  ^y^vcro,  dp^turri  iy  r^  iourroQ  v^  rAr%  fihy  Acuct9cufxoylofy 
tis  iiy  6  d/uiBdimvros  arpwrrfydsy  irp6rtpow  th  tri  rov  'AxaMSy  t9yovs  tis 
&y  dvBptSirMy  6  dductoraros. 

There  was  not  however  much  to  choose  hetween  the  Secessionist  and 
the  Federal  commander.  It  must  have  been  shortly  before  this  time  that 
Diaios  caused  one  Philinos  of  Corinth  ahd  his  young  sons  to  be  tortured 
tiU  they  died,  on  a  charge  of  dealing  with  Menalkidas.  (Pol.  xl.  5.) 
These  horrors  are  quite  unknown  in  the  better  days  of  the  League,  unless 
in  the  single  doubtful  case  of  Aristomachos.     See  above,  p.  493. 

*  Pans.  vii.  14.  1.  Ol  ditiHrra\4yr€s  iK  'Ptifiiis  AaM^eufioylois  iiicaaral 
ical  'Axaioit  yty4tr0cu. 

'  lb.  TotJs  re  iy  iKdo'T'p  v^Xct  T£y  *Axa<<»>'  fyorras  rds  dpx^  Ka2 
Aiaiow  iKdXti  rap*  aMy,  Justin,  xxxiv.  1.  Omnium  civitatium 
principibus  CorirUhum  evocatis. 

It  is  hard  to  see  who  can  be  meant  by  this  description,  except  the  local 
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oHAi*.  ix»  communications  from  foreign  powera  The  message  with 
which  they  were  charged  was  the  most  daring  attack  on 
die  integrity  of  the  Union  that  had  yet  been  mad&  The 
Roman  Senate  thought  it  good  that  neither  Lacedsamon 
nor  Corinth  nor  Argos  nor  H^rakleia  nor  Orchomenos 
shoidd  any  longer  form  part  of  the  League.  None  of  them 
were  really  Achaian  cities ;  all  were  late  additions  to  the 
Confederation.^  The  cause  for  the  selection  of  these  par- 
ticular cities  is  not  quite  obvious.  If  we  count  the  accession 
of  Corinth  and  Argos  from  their  recovery  in  the  days  of 
Flamininus,*  all  these  cities  were  late  acquisitions,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  they  were  all  Roman  gifts.  But  so,  in  the 
same  sense,  were  Elis,  Messing,  and  the  Triphylian  and 
Lakonian  towns,  none  of  which  are  mentioned.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senate  counted  on  a  lurking  feeling  of  disloyalty 
in  Elis  and  Mess6n6,  while  to  cut  away  Aigos  and  Corinth 
was  to  cut  away  the  very  vitals  of  the  League.  At  Argos 
and  Corinth  any  tendency  to  Secession  had  yet  to  be 
awakened;  the  Corinthians  especially,  though  their  fathers 
had  fought  valiantly  against  forcible  reunion,*  were  now 
equally  strenuous  against  forcible  separation.  The  irregular 
Assembly  which  the  Romans  had  got  together  knew  not 
how  to  act  or  how  to  answer ;  they  could  hardly  bear  to 
hear  the  insolent  barbarian  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  They 

knagistrates.  Of  oonne  to  address  them,  instead  of  the  Federal  Cabinet, 
would  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Rolnan  policy.  It  was  doubtless  hoped, 
by  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  State,  at  the  expense  of  Federal,  autho- 
rity, to  awaken  any  lurking  Secessionist  tendencies  which  might  exist 
among  the  cities.  The  proceeding  itself,  in  point  of  constitutional  right. 
Was  as  if  a  foreign  power,  in  transacting  business  with  the  United  States, 
should  address  itself  to  the  several  State  Governors. 

^  Paus.  vii.  14.  2.  Schom  (889)  observes  that  all  these  cities  had  been 
Under  the  power  of  Philip,  which  is  hardly  true  of  Sparta.  Bishop 
iFhirlwall  (vilL  487)  says,  "  The  League  was  to  be  reduced  to  its  primitive 
state,  when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  toivns. "  But  the  proposed  dis- 
memberment Would  have  left  Elis,  MessSn^,  and  all  Arkadia  except 
Orchomenos. 

•  See  alx)ve,  [•.  621,  2.  '  Sec  above,  p.  616. 
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then  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  gathered  together  what  chap.  xx. 
they  called  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaian  People,  but  Tumult  at 
which  was  really  an  Assembly  only  of  the  Corinthian 
mob.^  Its  fiiry  spent  itself  in  acts  of  violence  against 
all  Spartans  who  chanced  to  be  present  in  Corinth,  and 
seemingly  against  some  persons  who  were  falsely  taken  for 
Spartans.  The  Roman  envoys  themselves  were  not  actu- 
ally hurt,  but  they  were  at  any  rate  frightened,  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  domicile  was  violated,  Spartans  or  sup- 
posed Spartans  being  dragged  from  the  house  where 
Aurelius  lodged.  These  breaches  of  International  Law 
formed  an  admirable  handle  for  the  Romans,  and 
Aurelius  did  not  fail  to  warn  and  protest.  When  the 
people  came  a  little  to  their  senses,  the  real  Lacedsa- 
monians  were  put  in  prison,  while  the  strangers  who  had 
merely  the  iU  luck  to  wear  Lacedemonian  shoes'  were  let 
go  free.  Presently  an  embassy,  headed  by  Thearidas,  was 
sent  to  Rome ; — ^possibly  a  lawful  Assembly  had  been  got 
together  in  the  meanwhile.  The  Achaian  envoys  met  yet 
another  Roman  embassy  on  the  road'  Aurelius  had  taken 
care  to  represent  the  insults  which  he  had  received,  not  as 
the  sudden  act  of  an  excited  mob,  but  as  a  deliberate  and 
preconceived  affront  to  the  majesty  of  Rome/  Sextus  Embassy 
Julius  CfiBsar*  now  came,  with  instructions  to  use  very  J^i^^ 
mild  words.   The  last  Punic  War  was  still  dangerous,*  and  ^®*?' . 

^*  '  B.a  147. 

'  Paus.  viL  14.  2.  TaCra  *Op4aTov  \4yowrot,  ol  dpx^^'^^'  '''^^  *Pixampf 
M\  t6v  ftima  ihro/Mfrorrci  dirov<rai  kiyow,  %9w9  is  t6  iitT6s  r^s  oUUu 
Kcd  Mxovy  rods  'Axom^s  ^t  iKKXtiaiaif.  Of  course  such  an  Assembly  was 
utterly  illegal,  as  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  the  several  cities.  Bat  it 
may  be  observed  that,  if  the  magistrates  of  each  city  were  really  present, 
there  was  something  like  a  representation  of  the  several  members  of 
the  League. 

'  lb.  'Hwtp^aCov  B^  wdyra  rofily  iral  6v  A€uc€lkufjuSyiow  ffo^s  6prailhriifT9rro, 
Koi  2ry  Kovpas  4  ihroSfif/Jrvy  9U§kw  'ij  M  tf  ia^i  i)  jeot'  6rofM  vpos- 
y4potTO  ihr6yoia. 

•  PoL  xxxviiL  2.    Paus.  viL  14.  8.  *  PoL  xxxviii  1. 
>  He  and  Orestes  had  been  Consuls  together,  b.o.  157. 

*  It  is  clear  from  Polybios  (xxxviii.  1,  2)  that  the  general  belief  in 
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it  was  desirable  that  an  Achaian  War  should  at  least  be 
put  off  till  that  was  finished. 

Thearidas  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  Peloponn^sos 
with  SextuB.  The  Roman  envoys  were  introduced  to  an 
Assembly  at  Aigion,  perhaps  that  in  which  Diaios  was 
succeeded  in  the  Generalship  by  Kritolaos,  a  still  more 
bitter  and  unreflecting  enemy  of  Rome.'  Sextus  used 
very  conciliatory  language,  which  had  more  effect  upon  his 
hearers  than  suited  the  schemes  of  Diaios  and  Eritolaos.' 
They  then  hit  upon  a  strange  stratagem.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  Conference  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  held  at  T^ea, 
at  which  representatives  of  Rome,  Achaia^  and  Sparta 
should  meet  and  decide  matters.  The  language  of  Poly- 
bios — ^for  we  have  now  happily  for  a  little  time  recovered 
his  guidance — does  not  distinctly  imply  who  were  to 
appear  on  the  Achaian  side,  but  it  seems  most  probably 
to  have  been  the  Council  of  Ministers.  It  was  determined 
by  Kritolaos  and  his  party,  seemingly  in  a  session  of  that 
Council,'  that  nobody  should  go  to  Tegea  except  Krito- 
laos himself  Thus  the  President  appeared  at  the  Con- 
ference as  the  sole  representative  of  the  League,  and 
told  Sextus  that  he  had  no  power  to  act  vrithout  the 

Achaia  attributed  the  apparent  lenity  of  the  Romans  to  this  cause,  though 
he  himself  holds  it  to  hare  been  genuine.  But,  in  all  these  later  frag- 
ments, Polybios  seems  mainly  to  speak  the  language  of  his  Roman,  friends. 
And  of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  men  of  more  generous  minds,  such 
as  his  friends  were,  might  now  and  then  be  able  to  carry  through  the 
Senate  a  rote  less  brutal  and  treacherous  than  usual.  But  that  the 
abiding  policy  of  Rome  was  to  break  up  the  League  by  every  sort  of 
intrigue,  however  base,  is  too  plain  a  fact  to  be  evaded.  Men  like 
Sdpio,  ^milius,  and  Metellus  could  at  most  only  stop  the  torrent  for 
a  moment.    See  Thirlwall,  viii.  488. 

^  Paus.  vii.  14.  4.     Tovroy  fyt/i&s  Ktd  <r6if  oddcvi  Xoyifffi^  iroAc/icur  vf>6s 

•  Pol.  xzxviii.  2.     (The  whole  chapter.) 

8  lb.  3.  SvKcSpei^o'ayrcf  o/  irc/>l  r6v  Kpir6\eu»v  (icpuftaf,  ar.r.A. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  meaning.  See  p.  703.  The  word 
0i/vcSfK)r  and  its  cognates  are  constantly  used  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias 
to  express  the  Assembly,  but  not  by  Polybios.     See  above,  pp.  261,  282. 
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Assembly,  and  that  he  would  refer  matters  to  the  next  chap.  ix. 
Meeting  to  be  held  six  months  hence.^    This  was  mere 
mockery,  and  the  Romans  naturally  departed  in  great 
indignation.     Kritolaos  himself  spent  the  winter  in  pro-  Uncon- 

,  stitutional 

ceedings  almost  as  unconstitutional  as  anything  that  the  proceed- 
Romans  themselves  had  done.     He  went  through   the^^^^^j^^ 
several  cities  of  the  League ;  *  he  held  local  Assemblies  ^•^-  ^^7" 
in  each,  nominally  to  announce  what  had  been  done  at 
Tegea^  but  really  to  excite  the  people  everywhere  against 
Rome.     He  even  went  so  far   as  to  order  the   local 
magistrates'  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  debtors  till 
the  war  was  over.    No  wonder  the  President  and  his  war 
policy  were  highly  popular. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  is  almost  as  hard  to 
sympathize  with  the  Achaians  as  with  their  enemies.  It 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  nation  or  a  party,  whose 
cause  is  essentially  just,  contrives,  by  particular  foolish  and 
criminal  actions,  to  forfeit  the  respect  to  which  it  is  other- 
wise entitled.  Now,  in  its  last  moments,  the  Federal 
Government  of  Achaia  had,  for  the  first  time,  faUen  into 
the  hands  of  a  mere  mob,  led  by  a  President  who  showed 
himself  a  demagogue  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  The 
class  of  men  who  had  hitherto  directed  the  affairs  of  the 

^  PoL  xxxviii.  3.  See  abore,  p.  275.  Pausanias  (vii.  14.  4,  5)  makes 
this  answer  of  Kritolaos  be  preceded  by  a  request  of  Sextus  that  a  regular 
Assembly  might  be  summoned  at  once.  This  Kritolaos  pretends  to  do, 
but,  together  with  his  formal  summons,  he  sends  secret  instructions,  in 
conformity  with  which  nobody  came.  This  is  not  easy  to  believe,  and  it 
reads  like  a  misconception  of  Polybios'  account,  as  if  Pausanias  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  ambiguous  word  ovvtipwda'aan'ts.  It  would  be  easier  to 
believe,  though  still  very  unlikely,  that  the  Meeting  at  Tegea  was  to  be 
a  full  Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  Kritolaos  prevented  it  in  this 
way.  Polybios  clearly  makes  the  sham  summons— (to  whatever  kind  of 
meeting — take  place  before  Kritolaos  reached  Tegea,  while  Pausanias  places 
it  afterwards. 

'  Pol.   U.S.     'EwiTFopwdfuyos    Korii   rdp    x*^'^^^   '''^^   v<(Xc(f,   iKKXiiaias 

'  lb.     nap7)77ciA«  roU  dpxovai.    This  must  mean  the  local  magistrates. 
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CHAP.  iz.  League,  the  old  liberal  aristocracy,  leaders  and  aot  enemies 
of  the  people,  men  who  had  both  character  and  property 
to'  lose,  were  no  longer  listened  to.    They  were  naturally 
ayerse  to  a  war  in  which  success  was  hopeless,  and  it  was 
therefore  easy  for  Eritolaos  to  hold  them  up  to  popular 
Tumni-      hatred  as  traitors.    At  the  next  Spring  Meeting,  held  at 
Meeting     Corinth,  an  Assembly  was  gathered  together  such  as  had 
May  "^^^  never  before  been  seen.     It  was  attended  by  a  multitude 
B.C.  146.    of  low  handicraftsmen,  both  from  Corinth  and  other  cities, 
Mortxi  of  gueh  as  seldom  appeared  in  the  Federal  Congress.^    At 
to  preserre  this  Meeting  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort     Cmeus 
peace.        Papirius  and  three  other  Roman  enyoys'*  appeared  at 
Corinth,  and  addressed  the  Assembly  in  the  same  con- 
ciliatory tone  as  had  been  employed  by  Sextus.     Hitherto 
the  Achaian  Assemblies  seem  to  have  been  fidrly  decorous 
parliamentary  bodies,  but  such  a  multitude  as  had  now 
come  together  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  one  but 
its  own  leaders.     The  place  of  meeting  made  matters 
worse,  as  the  Corinthian  people  were  the  fiercest  of  aU,' 
doubtless  through  indignation  at  the  proposal  to  separate 
them  from  the  League.    The  Roman  Ambassadors  were 
received  with  a  storm  of  derision,  and  left  the  Assembly 
amid  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  multitude/     The 
Achaian,  People  then  went  on  in  due  order  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  the  envoys  to  which  they  had  not  listened. 

>  Pol.  xxxviii.  4.  See  above,  p.  263.  Thia  is  the  Meeting  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias,  viL  14.  5.  He  leaves  out  the  aoconnt  of  Eritolaos'  doingi 
daring  the  winter. 

*  Aulus  Gabinins,  Cains  Fannins,  and  a  third  whose  name  appears  in 
the  text  of  Polybios  in  the  corrupt  form  r6w  vuir^pow  d\(«rei  luuunv.  This 
suggests  some  such  name  as  Aulus  Msenius. 

*  PoL  U.S.     USiffOM  puky  4Kop^(mw  al  ir^Acu,  ira»^/4cl  9f  jkoI  ftdKurrd  «wf 

*  lb.  XXtvdCovTfs  9^  To^s  irp4a0€is  fAerit  Bofr6$ov  icai  Kpauyiis  i^4fiaXXuf. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  490)  refers  to  the  somewhat  conftised  account  in 
Strabo  (lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  vol.  iL  215),  which  seems  to  apply  to  this  time. 
According  to  him,  the  Romans  were  pelted  with  mud. 
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A  few  only  took  their  side.^    KritolaoB  made  a  fierce  chap.  ix. 
speech  against  the  Romans,  which  might  not  have  been 
out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  Kykliadas  fifty  years  sooner. 
Could  we  belieye  in  their  personal  purity,  we  might  haye 
some  sympathy  for  the  last  champions  of  Greece,  even 
when  such  championship  had  become  madness.'    But  we  violence 
have  seen  that  Diaios  was  not  above  a  bribe,  and  now  ^^' 
KritolaoB  went  on  in  a  strain  veiy  unworthy  of  the  sue-  ^  t^e 
cesser  of  Markos  and  Philopoim^n.    One  or  two  sentences 
indeed  of  his  speech  might  have  been  in  place  in  the 
mouth  of  either  of  those  great  men."    But  he  went  on 
to  attack  the  moderate  party,  to  attack  the  presiding 
Ministers/  and,  when  caUed  to  order  by  them,^  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  soldiers'  to  stand  by  him,  and  dared  any 
man,  magistrate  or  not,  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
He  ended  by  accusing  two  of  the  presiding  Ministers, 
Evagoras  of  Aigion  and  the  honest  old  patriot  Stratios  of 
Tritaia,  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Papirius.^ 
Stratios  in  vain  denied  the  charge.     At  last  Kritolaos 
carried  two  resolutions  through  the  Assembly;  one  de- 

'  Pol.  xxxvlii.  4.  *OKiyots  94  run  kqX  \lcty  4ip9<rK9  rd  \9y6fupa  8«4  r£y 
wpto'fitvrdSy, 

'  Paus.  vii.  14.  6.  T^  filv  81)  dtvSpa  fiaa'i\4a  itol  ir6Kiu  dytK^trBtu  ir6Ktfiov 
Jtoi  fA'ij  c^vx^croi  irvr4fiii  <pB6v^  ft&XKov  lit  rw  JkuftSvwv  ^  rots  woK^fAif- 
ffcuri  woiu  rd  fyKKiifia'  0pa<r^s  B^  if  fxerd  doBwtias  fiea^ia  /Mi\Ai»y  ^  drvxta 
KoAotro. 

*  PoL  U.B.  ^dffKww  $oii\tirBtu  fih  *P«fjMl»y  ^ikos  &w4ipx«tyt  9€<nr6ras 
8*  odK  9Lv  MoKfiirai  lenia'dfAtyos'  Ka06\ov  Si  wap^yti,  \4ywy  tis,  idy  fily 
Ay^p^s  Jcrty,  oix  dvopi^frovcri  cvfifAdxBotf,  idy  8*  dy^piyvyot,  Kvpltty. 

*  lb.  Karayitrraro fAty  rmy  dpx^^'^^^y  }ii4wp§Z\robs  dyTtwo?uTewfji4yovs. 
^  lb.     Twy  i^  rfis  ytpovtrlas  fiovKofi4y»y  hfikn/xfidy^crBat,  ic.r.X.     Soe 

above,  p.  296. 

'  lb.  TltpunrturdfMyot  rods  trrpan^ras  KOfrwiervro,  K^K^imy  wpostKOtiy, 
Were  these  soldiers  citizens  or  mercenaries  ?  In  regular  times  one  cannot 
fancy  mercenaries  being  present  in  the  Assembly  at  all,  nor  citizen  soldiers 
in  any  military  drees  or  character.  But  in  these  days  of  violence  any 
breach  of  order  may  have  happened. 

'lb.  "E^iiydp  .  .  .  irdyra  rd  KtyofA^yu  Bi*  inro^rtty  iv  rais  9'uyap- 
Xtais  9icuraip€7y  r<HS  vtpl  rdv  Tvcuor. 
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CHAP.  IX.  daring  war  against  Sparta,  that  is,  as  Polybios  truly  sajs, 
against  Rome ;  the  other  investing  the  General  for  the 
time  being  with  absolute  power,  that  is,  as  the  same 
writer  adds,  making  himself  Monarch  of  the  League/ 

Begimiuig  War  now  broke  out.  The  report  of  Sextus  and  his 
with  colleagues,  and  the  letter  of  Metellus,  determined  the 
b!c™H6  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^b®  newly  chosen  Consul  Lucius  Mummius 
with  a  land-  and  searforce  against  the  League.  Rome  had 
now  got,  in  the  insults  offered  to  her  successive  ministers, 
that  which  she  had  doubtless  long  aimed  at  getting — ^a 
Further  good  technical  ground  for  war.  But  the  long-suffering  of 
MetelluB.  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort  His  real  good  will  to 
Greece  was  now  sharpened  by  a  personal  consideratioiL 
Mummius  was  coming;  Metellus  would  fain  finish  the 
struggle,  either  by  war  or  by  diplomacy,  before  his  arriyaL 
He  neither  wished  Mummius  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  sub- 
duing Achaia  as  well  as  Macedonia,  nor  yet  to  see  a  nation 
which  he  was  anxious  to  spare  as  far  as  he  could  handed 
oyer  to  one  who  was  disposed  to  deal  with  it  far  more 
harshly.  Once  more,  seemingly  on  his  own  responsibility, 
he  pledged  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  Achaians,  if  they 
would  give  up  the  cities  which  Aurelius  had  required  to 
be  separated  from  the  League.*  Ignominious  as  these 
terms  were,  they  would  have  left  the  League  in  possession 
of  a  larger  territory  than  it  held  during  the  Social  War. 

'  PoL  xxxviii.  4.  IIf>osc/bt^/n}<r<y  tr^pov  ^^urita  wapdpoftaw,  «Srrc  tcvpUm 
tttmi  Toi>s  itf$p<iwovs  ots  &v  H\  trrparow^tiif  tilp^orroi '  9i'  A  rp6wow  rinl 
fiovapxn^^f^  dv4\afi€y  i^ov<riaM,  See  above,  p.  484,  for  the  appointment 
of  Aratos  as  irrparriy6s  eanoKpirwp, 

One  might  almost  infer  from  Paasanias  (vii.  14.  6)  that  the  Theban 
Boeotarch  Pytheas  was  present  in  this  Assembly.  But  his  words  do  not 
absolutely  imply  it,  and  Polybios  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  it 
He  merely  makes  Eritolaos  tell  the  Achaians  that  several  Kings  and 
commonwealths  are  ready  to  help  them. 

'  Paus.  vii.  15.  2.  That  is,  Lacedtemon,  Corinth,  Aigos,  Orchomenos, 
and  H^rakleia.     See  Schom,  896,  and  Thirlwall,  viii.  492. 
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But  Kritolaos  would  listen  to  no  terms,  and  the  mass  of  chap.  ix. 
the  people  shared  his  passions.     War  had  been  declared 
against  Sparta,  but  it  was  begun  in  another  quarter.  Among 
the  cities  which  the  League  was  called  on  to  surrender,  no 
disaffection  is  spoken  of,  nor  is  any  likely  to  have  existed, 
at  Argos  or  at  Orchomenos ;  the  Corinthians,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  the  fiercest  Unionists  in  all  Peloponn6sos ;  one 
city  only,  besides  Sparta,  hearkened  to  the  Roman  call  to 
Secession.      This  was  H^rakleia^  a  distant  and  outlying  Secession 
Canton,  which  it  was  foolish  to  have  ever  annexed  to  the  ^h^^ 
League  at  all.     Against  these  new  Secessionists  Kritolaos  ^^^ 
now  led  his  army.'     On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  Thebes  under  the  Boeotarch  Pytheas."    The 
Thebans  had  been  sentenced  by  Metellus  to  pay  damages 
to  Phokis,  Euboia,  and  Amphissa  for  various  wrongs  done 
to  those  several  states.'    They  were  therefore  ready  for- 
any  risk.    The  combined  Achaian  and  Theban  force  sat 
down  before  H^rakleia,  but,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  Metellus,  they  raised  the  siege.     A  battle  took  place  Battle  of 
at  Skarpheia  near  Thermopylse,  in  which  the  Greek  army  ^^"^ 
was  utterly  routed.     A  chosen  reinforcement  from  Arkadia  befeat 
was  overtaken  by  the  Romans  at  Chaironeia ;  all,  a  thou-  death  of 
sand  in  number,  perished.     Kritolaos  himself,  after  the    "*^****- 
defeat  at  Skarpheia,  disappeared;  Pausanias  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  drowned  himself;  according  to  Livy,  he 
took  poison.^    At  any  rate,  no  more  was  seen  of  him,  and  Diaios 
Biaios,  as  the  General  of  the  year  before,  assumed  his  J^^e 
command,  according  to  Law.*    He  seems  to  have  ventured  ^^o"!* 
on  many  arbitrary  measures,  such  as  exacting  benevolences, 

^  Pans.  vii.  16.  2.  *HpdK\9tay  Bk  wpostKdBnyro  woKiopKovyrts  od  /SovAo- 
/i4»ovs  is  t6  *Kxbmc6»  crvvrcAciv. 

'  C£  Pans.  vii.  14.  6.  with  15.  9.  Polybios  (zl.'l.)  gives  Pytheas  a  bad 
character.  •  Paua  vii.  14.  7. 

*  Paus.  vii.  16.  4.     Livy,  Epit.  lii. 

'  Pol.  xl.  2.  See  above,  pp.  281,  648.  Livy'(iLs.)  says,  less  accu- 
rately, aib  Achoeis  dux  [why  not  Prcetor  ?]  creatus. 
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CHAP.  IX.  and  requiring  the  emancipation  and  militaiy  equipment  of 
twelye  thousand  akyea.*  He  summoned  tike  whiAe  force 
of  the  League  to  assemble  at  CorintL  But  the  whole 
hnd  was  in  a  wretched  state  ;  Elis  and  Messto^  refused 
their  contingents  ;*  we  may  suppose  that  their  Adiaian 
lojalty  had  nerer  been  reiy  fenrent^  but  they  had  for 
years  at  least  acquiesced  in  their  position  in  the  League ; 
they  were  not  howeyer  prepared,  like  the  Corinthiana, 
to  die  for  it  Patrai  and  its  dependent  towns'  had 
suffered  so  seyeiely  at  Skarpheia  that  they  had  no 
contingent  to  fomisL  Kritolaos  howeyer  raised  four 
thousand  men,  whom  he  sent,  under  AlkamenSs,  to  gar- 
N«go.  risen  M^;ara  and  to  check  the  farther  adyance  of  the 
between  Bomaus.^  Meanwhile  the  Vice-Oeneral  Sdsikrat^  had 
^^^^  entered  into  negociations  of  some  sort  with  Meteliua* 
telliu.  One  Andr6nidas  had  gone  as  enyoy;  he  now  returned 
with  Phildn,  a  Thessalian,  still  bearing  kind  words  and 
promises  from  the  Roman  General  Meanwhile  Metellus 
adyanoed ;  AlkamenSs  and  his  garrison  escaped  to  Go- 
rinth,'  and  the  M^arians,  depriyed  of  all  Federal  aid, 
surrendered  their  city  to  the  Romana  Diiuos  held  an 
Assembly  at  Corinth ;    he  was  confirmed  in  his  office,' 

■  Tittmann  (677,  8,  and  686)  relies  too  much  on  this  clearly  illegal  set 
as  proving  a  habit,  if  not  a  right,  of  occasional  arbitnuy  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  power. 

'  PoL  xl.  3.  'HXcibi  Koi  M€<r0i(rioi  Kord  x^P^"'  H/Mumif,  irposSoimrr«ff  rit 
dT^  rov  <rr6\ov  Kivtwow. 

'  lb.    tlttrpccs  icol  rb  /urh  Todr«»r  vmn^Kudv.     See  above,  p.  247. 

*  Pans.  YiL  15.  8. 

'  PoL  xL  4.  Pans.  vii.  15.  11.  We  know  this  mission  only  in  its 
results.  The  words  Zri  iFpocrirtiaai  rov  9ia0ov\iov  (PoL  xL  5),  which 
imply  the  putting  of  a  question  to  an  Assembly,  show  that  Andrdnidas 
was  sent  by  the  authority  of  some  deliberative  body  or  other,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sdsikrat&s.  Possibly  Sdsikrat^  may  have  collected  the 
Senate,  or  have  done  his  best,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  summon  a  regnlsr 
Assembly.  '  Paus.  vii.  15.  10,  11. 

7  Pol.  zl.  4.  KoBwrofUiwf  ffrpemryov  itk  rmf  woWmr.  Alter  Polybios' 
dear  exposition  of  the  law  in  c.  2.  this  seems  a  needless  ceremony,  and  it 
la  impossible  to  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  Autumn  Meeting  of 
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and  the  returning  envoyB,  Andronidas  and  Lagioa,  were  ohap.  ix. 
dragged  to  prison  with  every  sort  of  insult      Philon  was 
indeed  allowed  to  speak,  but  the  aged  Stratios  in  vain 
implored  Diaios  to  hearken.     The  President  then  held 
a  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,^  among  whom  were  the  former 
President  Damokritos,  and  Alkamen^ — ^the  real  traitor, 
if  any  one.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  drag 
the  Yice-General  before  some  High  Court  of  Justice  or 
other.*    He  was  accused  of  treason,   and  condemned  to  Cruelty 
death,  and  he  died  under  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  option 
upon  him  to  extort  a  confession.     This  spectacle  roused  jj^t^^' 
the  indignation  of  the  people ;  th^  patriotism  was  unre-  ^^  ^' 
fleeting  and  unruly,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  such 
monstrous    cruelty  and  injustice.      Andrdnidas  and  the 
other  intended  victims  were  spared  on  payment  of  bribes 
to  Diaios. 

By  this  time  the  Achaians  had  no  longer  to  deal  with 
Metellus,  but  with  a  veiy  different  foe.  Mummius  was  Mnmmius 
now  at  their  gate&  He  was  far  from  being  a  Roman  of  the  igt^^^ut 
school  of  FlamininuB  and  iEmilius.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
a  man  of  no  hereditary  distinction,  with  a  character 
marked  by  many  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  old 
plebeian  character.  He  was  rough  and  ignorant,  but  de- 
void neither  of  native  eloquence  nor  of  a  certain  practical 

B.0. 146,  and  this  was  a  regular  election  to  the  Generalship  of  b.c.  146-5. 
This  supposition  would  drive  aU  the  remaining  events  of  the  war  far  too 
late  in  the  year.  (See  Clinton,  in  an.)  Considering  the  whole  story,  the 
suggestion  presents  itself  whether  S6sikratds  had  not  been  set  np  by  his 
party  as  Provisional  Grenend  in  opposition  to  Diaios,  so  that  a  formal  con- 
firmation would  be  desirable. 

^  PoL  xL  4.  2vrc8pc^flrayrcf.  See  above,  p.  696.  These  Ministers  were 
perhaps  elected  at  the  violent  Spring  Meeting  at  Corinth,  which  accounts 
for  their  being  mere  creatures  of  Diaios,  while  their  predecessors  (see 
above,  p.  699)  did  what  they  could  to  restrain  Eritolaos.  The  time  of 
election  of  the  Ministers  need  not  have  been  changed  with  that  of  the 
General. 

*  Pol.   xl.   5.      KaSlfraan-fs  Zucaerrds  rov  /xiy  Xof&ucpdrovi   KorcS^iecurai' 
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CRAP.  IX.  Bkill  in  administration ;  ferocious  in  war,  while  war  lasted, 
but  not  inclined  to  needless  oppression  when  conquest 
was  once  secure.  Mummius  now  came  to  the  Isthmus 
with  the  Roman  army,  and  with  some  Pergamenian  auxi- 
liarieSy  led  against  the  Achaian  League  by  an  officer  who, 
strangely  enough^  bore  the  name  of  Philopoimdn.^  He 
was,  it  is  said,  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corinthian 
territory  of  Teuea,'  apparently  a  subject  district  glad  to 

^ttle       throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  capital     A  slight  advantage 

of  L611K0- 

petra  and  puffed  up  Diaios  and  his  troops ;'  he  marched  forth  to  a 
pitched  battle  at  Leukopetra  ;^  the  cavalry  fled  without  a 
blow  ;'  the  infantry  fought  bravely,  but  in  vain.  Diaios 
fled  to  his  own  cityof  Megalopolis,  killed  his  wife,  perhaps 
set  fire  to  his  house,  and  lastly  poisoned  himself'  Of  the 
rest  of  the  army  many  took  refuge  in  Corinth,  and  thence 
escaped  in  the  night  along  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
Corinthians  themselves.  The  city,  though  it  offered  no 
resistance,  was  sacked  and  burned ;  of  the  few  people  who 
were  left  in  it,  the  men  were  slaughtered,  the  women  and 
children  were  sold.  The  history  of  the  Achaian  League, 
as  an  independent  power,  was  over. 


sack  of 
Corinth, 
Sep- 
tember? 
B.C.  146. 


Achaia  It  is  commouly  said  that  Achaia  was  now  reduced  to 

^^       the  form  of  a  Roman  Province.     It  would  seem  that  this 


*  Paus.  vii.  16.  1. 

»  Strabo,  1.  viiL  c.  6  (vol.  ii.  p.  214).  See  above,  p.  256.  This  district 
must  have  somehow  escaped  the  liberalizing  reforms  of  Philopoimen  and 
Lykortas. 

s  Pans.  vii.  16.  2.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve  the  tales  of  their  ex- 
cessive presumption  in  Justin,  xxxiv.  2.     See  Thirlwall,  viii  496. 

*  Anrelius  Victor,  c.  Ix. 

•  They  were,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  says  (viii.  496),  "  all  belonging  to 
that  class  which  was  opposed  to  the  measures  of  Dieus."  Yet  it  is 
an  inglorious  ending  for  a  service  which  had  shone  so  under  Lydiadas  and 
Philopoimln. 

•  Pans.  vii.  16.  4-6.     Aur.  Vict  u.8.     See  Thirlwall,  u.s.  note. 
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assertion  is  not  strictly  accurate.^    No  Roman  Praetor  was  chap.  ix. 
sent  into  Greece  till  a  much  later  time  ; '  but  the  Governor  formally 

reduced 

of  Macedonia  continued  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of  pro-  to  a 
tectorate  over  the  country  which  we  have  seen  M etellus      ^^^' 
exercising  for  some  years  past*     In  fact  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  Rome  to  reduce  any  conquered  state  to  the  form 
of  a  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  against  it 
This  we  may  see  by  the  history  of  Carthage,  Macedonia, 
and  JStolia.     But  Achaia  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence which  differed  only  in  form  from  the  provincial 
condition,  and  which  makes  it  quite  needless  for  me  to 
continue  my  history  any  further.   Achaia  now  surrendered 
herself  to  the  will  of  Rome/  as  JStolia  had  done  forty  years 
before.     And  the  arm  of  the  conqueror  fell  more  heavily 
tipon  Achaia  than  it  had  done  upon  iEtolia.  That  Achaia,  Settle- 
like iEtolia^  sank  to  the  level  of  acknowledged  dependency  of  the 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;   and  the  Roman  ^^J^'. 
interference  with  internal  institutions  was  incomparably  ^^^• 
greater  than  it  had  ben  in  the  case  of  iEtolia.     Mummius 
of  his  own  authority,  before  the  usual  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners arrived  from  Rome,   imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
League  for  the  benefit  of  Sparta^^  and  destroyed  the  walls 

^i'  ^  See  Dr.  Smith,  Diet.  Oeog.  art.  Achaia.    MommMn,  ii.  46.    Eortilm, 

.i  iiL  388. 

'  Plutarch  (Cim.  2)  says,  of  the  time  of  Lacullas,  if  Kpta'is  ^w  M  rou 
arpwntyov  r^s  Mcuce^oyiaSy  olhrw  yiip  ds  r^r  'EXA.a8a  'Pvfuuot  arpvniyods 
^itwifiwoPTo.  Compare  also  the  language  pat  by  Appian  (Mithrid.  58)  into 

^  the  month  of  Snlla  towards  MithridatSs  :  M€ue€9oytay  rt  ^/i€r4pay  odaav 

i»  iwirp^t ff  Kol  ro^s^EWriyas  ri^y  iKtv0€ptay  dxpppov'  od  wply  re  Ifp^cc  fi^a- 

voctv,  0^8*  *Apx4J^aosihr4p  crov  irapcucaXcty,  ^  MoKtHoylay  fUy  fu  dyaffcSfrtirBaij 

^i  Tfjy  8^  *EAAi(8a  Tijs  oijs  4K\vcrcu  fiias.    Here  is  a  marked  distinction  drawn 

between  the  position  of  Macedonia  and  that  of  Greece,  one  which  a  late 
and  careless  writer  like  Appian  would  hardly  have  introduced,  if  he  had 

■^i  not  found  it  in  his  authorities.    But  see  Thirlwall,Yui.  50& 

g]  '  liv.  Epit.  lii     "  Omni  Achaid  in  deditionem  aeeeptd.** 

f^  *  Either  now,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  the  next  year,  the  Lakonian 

towns  (see  above,  p.  622)  must  have  been  reunited  to  Sparta.  They 
remained  subject  to  Sparta  till  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  they  therefore  had 
no  share  in  the  nominal  revival  of  the  League.    Augastua  separated 

Z  Z 
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CHAP.  iz.  of  all  the  cities  wiiich  had  taken  a  share  in  the  war^— 
that  is,  of  all  except  Elis,  Messftn^  and  perhaps  PatraL 
l>imo-   '    When  the  CommissionerB  came,  they  entirely  abolished 
of  the        the  Federal  Constitution,  with  its  Assemblies  and  Magis- 
'^^      tracies,  and,  ia  each  particular  city  the  constitution  was 
changed  from    Democracy  to  what   the   Qreeks  called 
Timocracy,  that  is,  that  species  of  Oligarchy  in  which 
^i^  of      wealthy  and  not  birth,  is  the  qualification.*    Ereiywhere 
^®™°:       else   throughout  Greece,   whatever  vestiges  of  Federal 
theCitiea.  Union  still  survived  were  swept  away  in  like  manner/ 
Greece  was  to  contain  only  separate  cities,  each  of  them  a 
dependent  and  tributary  ally  of  Rome.     Each  city  was  to 
be  wholly  isolated  from  its  neighbours  ;  no  common  As- 
semblies were  to  bring  men  of  different  cities  together,  nor 
could  the  citizen  of  one  city  any  longer  hold  land  in  the 
territory  of  another/    But,  when  they  had  thus  rooted  up 
the  dangerous  elements  of  Federalism  and  Demoeracj, 
when  every  city  was  condemned  to  weakness  and  isolation, 
when  each  was  reconstructed  with  a  form  of  government 
which  was  sure  to  make  it  the  humble  slave  of  Bome» 
neither  Mummius  nor  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  been 
disposed  to  push  the  rights  of  conquest  to  any  speciallj 
PoiybioB    tyrannical  extreme.    They  called  in  Polybios  as  the  law- 
legiaiatea    giver  of  the  new  commonwealths ;  *  no  man  could  have 
Achaian    been  better  suited  for  the  office.     He  alone  was  equaDy 
B.O.  U5.    familiar  with  Achaian  and  with  Roman  politics ;  he  alon^ 
in  his  calm  and  capacious  intellect^  combined  a  sincere 
wish  to  benefit  his  country  with  an  utter  absence  of  all 
merely  sentimental  patriotism.    He  did  not  shrink  from 

twenty-four  towns,  but  six  of  them  had  been  recovered  by  Sparta  before 
the  yiflit  of  Pauaanias. 

1  PauB.  vii  16.  9. 

'  lb.      AtifiOKparlas  iiiv  Kwrhromf  KoBiara  tk  iar6  riftiifi^rttw  rdt  ^fX"'' 

»  lb.     See  above,  p.  184. 

*  lb.     See  above,  p.  258. 

»  Pol.  xl.  10.     Paus.  viii.  80.  9. 
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making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  nor  refdse  to  serve  his  ohap.  iz. 
country  because  she  had  fallen  from  the  position  which 
she  had  held  in  his  youtL  During  the  crisis  itself,  he  was 
better  away ;  he  could  not  have  hindered  the  war,  and  he 
might  haye  been  tortured  to  death  like  SdsikratSs  and 
Philinos.  But  now,  in  his  peculiar  position,  the  friend 
alike  of  the  living  Scipio  and  of  the  dead  Philopoim^n,  he 
could  mediate,  as  no  other  man  could,  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  Freedom,  greatness,  glory 
he  could  not  restore  to  his  countiy ;  but  it  was]  something 
to  give  to  her  cities  such  laws  as  secured  to  them  in- 
ternal peace  and  as  high  a  degree  of  well-being^as  their 
condition  allowed.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  influence  that,  after  a  while,  both  the 
Achaians  and  the  other  Greeks  were  allowed  to  resume 
something  like  the  forms  of  their  old  Federal  institutions.* 
The  Romans,  perhaps  the  Greeks  too,  called  it  a  restora-  Nominal 
tion  of  liberty,^  when  the  Achaian  League  once  more  of  the 
arose,  with  its  Federal  General,  its  Federal  Cabinet,  and  ^^^^&^^ 
as  near  an  approach  to  its  Federal  Assembly '  as  the  new 
oligarchic  State-constitutions  allowed.  But  its  existence 
was  now  purely  municipal,  or  rather  it  was  something  less 
than  municipal.  Town-Autonomy  and  Federalism,  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy,  were  now,  all  alike,  shadows  and 
pageants.  The  League  lingered  on  in  this  shape  for  some 
centuries;  the  exact  moment  of  its  final  dissolution  it 


1  Pans.  vii.  16.  10.  See  above,  p.  184.  The  expression  of  Polybios 
(xl.  10)  that  he  gave  the  cities  rods  wtpl  rris  koip^s  9iKeua9ocriaf  r6f»ovs 
seems  to  imply  that  some  part  of  his  legislation  took  place  after  the 
restoration  of  Federal  forms. 

*  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  L  712.     Thirlwall,  viii.  502. 

s  The  title  of  the  oligarchic  Assembly  of  the  revived  League  seems  to 
have  been  tn/nfiZpiov,  This  accounts  for  the  constant  use  of  that  word  and 
its  cognates  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  to  express  the  Democratic  Assembly 
of  the  old  League.  In  Polybios,  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  282),  they  are 
applied  to  meetings  not  of  the  Assembly,  but  of  the  Cabinet  Council. 

Z  Z  2 
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CHAP.  a.  would  be  hard  to  fix,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  the  history  of  the 
Achaian  League,  as  a  contribution  of  the  slightest  value 
to  political  knowledge,  ends  with  the  last  and  most  un- 
happy Presidency  of  Eritolaos  and  Diaios. 

Devotion       Achaia  fell  ingloriously ;    in  her  last  years  there  is 
Peio.        nothing  to  admire,  except  the  determined,  eyen  if  mis- 
P^^j^**^  directed,  patriotism  of  the  mass  of  the  people.    They  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  Kritolaos  and  Diaios  seemed  to  them 
as  Lydiadas  and  Philopoimdn.    They  listened  to  consti- 
tutional leaders  who  had  at  least  the  formulsa  of  patriot- 
ism on  their  lips»  and  they  fought  to  the  death  against  the 
invader,  when  the  aristocrats  of  the  cavalry  fled  without 
Jl^®^  ,      striking  a  blow.    Thrice  in  the  world's  history  have  the 
gaUant  people  of  Peloponn^sos  risen  like  a  nation  of 
heroes,  and  found  no  leaders  worthy  of  them.    They  faced 
B.0. 146.    the  Roman  beneath  the  headland  of  Leukopetra ;  they 
died  sword  in  hand  upon  their  mountains  when  Byzantine 
A.D.  1454.  priests  and  nobles  cringed  before  the  conquering  Otto- 
A.D.  1821-  man ;  and,  in  our  own  day,  they  have  wrested  their  inde- 
pendence fix)m  the  same  enemy,  in  spite  oi^  rather  than 
by  the  help  of,  the  native  rulers  and  captains  of  their 
A.D.  1862.  land.    And,  at  the  very  moment  that  I  am  thus  summing 
up  the  long  history  of  Greece,  a  new  Revolution,  as  pure 
and  glorious  as  any  that  expelled  Macedonian  or  Ottoman 
from  her  soil,  has  again  made  Greece  the  centre  of  the 
admiring  gaze  of  Europe.    Let  us  hope  that,  this  time  at 
least,  Greece  may  find  leaders  worthy  of  her  people,  and 
that  her  fourth  struggle  for  freedom  and  good  government 
may  be  crowned  with  a  more  lasting  success  than  any  that 
has  gone  before  it.    It  at  least  augurs  well  for  Greece 
that  her  Revolution  has  not  been  the  work  of  the  mob  of 
a  capital,  but  is,  if  ever  revolution  was,  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  whole  people.    And  a  historian 
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of  Federal  Greece  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  when  he  chap.  b. 
hears  the  reviyed  voice  of  Grecian  freedom  "first  sounding 
from  the  lands  of  his  old  loye.    The  homes  where  Greek 
freedom  lingered  longest  have  been  those  where  it  has 
been  the  first  to  rise  again ;  Achaia,  Akamania,  iEtoIia, 
have  been  foremost  in  the  good  work,  and  the  name  of 
Roufos  of  Patrai  bids  fair  to  win  a  place  alongside  of  that 
of  Markos  of  Keryneia.  Through  the  days  of  Bavarian  cor- 
ruption^ just  as  through  those  of  Roman  conquest  and  of 
Turkish  tyranny,  the  heart  of  the  Achaian  people  has  still 
been  sound.  And,  in  all  cases  alike,  the  most  blameworthy 
points  in  th^  character  of  the  oppressed  have  been  mainly 
the  work  of  the  oppressor.    That  the  Achaian  LeagueX^^ 
fell,  in  its  last  days,  from  its  ancient  dignity — ^that  the  Leagae 
place  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  men  was  filled  by  some  resul/of  ^ 
of  the  most  contemptible — ^that  the  seal  which  had  been  ^^^^ 
borne  by  Markos  and  Lykortas  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  traitor  Menalkidas  and  the  coward  Damokritos — 
all  this  was  mainly  the  fruit  of  Rome's  own  insidious 
policy.    Her  arts  had  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  divide  a 
people  which  had  so  well  learned  the  benefits  of  union. 
When  those  arts  failed,  she  shut  up  the  best  life  of  the 
nation  in  her  Etruscan  prisons,  and  so  cut  off  that  stream  of 
uninterrupted  political  tradition  which  alone  can  be  trusted 
permanently  to  maintain  the  needful  succession  of  statesmen 
and  of  captains.    If  Achaia  died  ill,  it  was  mainly  the  &ult 
of  her  murderer ;  and,  if  she  died  ill,  she  had  at  least  lived 
welL    For  a  hundred  and  forty  years — ^no  short  space  in  b.g.  281- 
any  nation's  life,  and  a  very  long  space  among  the  few, 
centuries  which  we  call  Ancient  History — the  League  had  General 
given  to  a  larger  portion  of  Greece  than  any  previous  age  o?the* 
had  seen,  a  measure  of  freedom,  unity,  and  general  good  ^^^ 
government,  which  may  well  atone  for  the  lack  of  the 
dazzling  glory  of  the  old  Athenian  Democracy.     It  was  no 
light  achievement  to  weld  together  so  many  cities  into  an 
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CHAP.  IX.  Union  which  strengthened  them  against  fcHreign  Kings  and 
Senates,  and  which  yet  preserved  to  them  that  internal  in- 
dependence which  was  so  dear  to  the  Hellenic  mind.    It 
was  no  sli^t  achieyement  to  keep  so  many  cities  for  so 
long  a  time  free  alike  from  foreign  garrisons,  from  do- 
mestic mobsy  domestic  l>^nts»  and  domestic  oligarchs. 
Roman      How  practically  efficient  the  Federal  principle  was  in 
s%1^eM°  maintaining  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  nation  is  best 
^^^       shown  by  the  bitter  hatred  which  it  aronsed,  first  in  the 
Macedonian  Kings  and  then  in  the  Roman  Senate.    It  was 
no  ccmtemptible  political  system  against  which  so  many 
Kings  and  Consuls  successively  conspired ;  it  was  no  weak 
'bond  which  the  subtlest  of  all  diplomatic  Senates  expended 
so  many  intrigues  and  stratagems  to  unloose.'  And,  if  the 
League  fell  ingloriouslyy  it  at  least  fell  less  in^oriously 
than  the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  around  it    Better 
was  it  to  be  conquered  in  open  battle,  even  with  a  Diaios 
as  its  leader,  than  to  drag  on  the  contemptible  life  of  the 
last  Eangs  of  Bithynia  and  Peigamos  or  of  the  beggar 
Democracy  of  Athens.  (The  League  did  its  work  in  its 
own  age  by  giving  Peloponndsos  weU  nigh  a  century  and  a 
half  of  freedom ;  it  does  its  work  stilly  by  living  in  the 
pages  of  its  own  great  historian  as  the  first  attempt  on  a 
large  scale  to  reconcile  local  independence  with  national 
strength.  ]  Ages  must  pass  away  before  the  course  of  our 
history  will  show  us  another  so  perfect  and  iUustrious 
an  example  of  a  true  Federal  Constitution.   And  never,  up 
to  our  own  day,  has  FederaUsm,  the  offspring  of  Greece, 
appeared  again  in  its  native  land.    Tet,  when  we  loolt^at 

^  A  remarkable  passage  of  Justin  (xxziv.  1)  gives  a  clear  and  forcible 
snmmary  of  the  whole  Boman  policy  towards  the  Leagae  :  **  Achsei  nimis 
potentes  Romania  yidebantnr,  non  propter  singnlarum  civitatiiim  nimiaa 
opes,  sed  propter  conspirationem  itniversamm.  Namqne  Achsei,  licet  per 
civitates,  velati  per  membra,  divisi  sint,  nnnm  tamen  corpus  et  nnum 
imperinm  habent»  aiDgalaramqae  nrbiom  pericnla  mutnis  yiribus  pro- 
pulsant. " 
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the  map  of  Greece,  and  see  each  valley  and  peninsula  and  chap.  ix. 
island  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  an  inde-The 
pendent  being — ^when  ire  think  of  the  yaiied  origin  and  l^^^^q 
condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  its  several  provinces  ^^^?l 
— Tf  hen  we  think  of  the  local  institutions,  democratic  here,  liberated 
aristocratic  there,  which  preserved  the  life  of  the  nation 
through  ages    of   Turkish  bondage — ^we   may  well  ask 
whether  ancient  Achaia  or  modem  Switzerland  may  not 
be  the  true  model  for  regenerate  Qreece,  rather  than  a 
blind  imitation  of  the  stereotyped  forms  of  European 
royalty.    It  may  be  that  the  &vourable  moment  has  passed 
for  ever ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  dream  of  a 
Federal  Republic  in  a  land  where  thirty  years  of  Bavarian 
corruption  have  swept  away  those  relics  of  ancient  freedom 
which  the  very  Ottoman  had  spared.   However  this  may  be 
now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  a  generation  back,  the 
blood  of  Botzarfts  and  the  life  of  £[anar§s  would  have  been 
better  given  to  found  a  free  Hellenic  Federation  than  to 
establish  the  throne  of  any  stranger  King.  And  let  us  pass  Futare  of 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Greece  herself  to  look  at  that  whole  |^^ 
group  of  nations  of  which  Greece  is  only  one  among  many,  Europe. 
although  in  some  respects  the  foremost    We  may  be  sure 
that  a  day  wiU  come  when  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  shall 
be  broken  ;  we  need  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  wrong  and 
robbery  shall  not  always  be  abiding,  that  all  the  arts  of 
Western  diplomatists  cannot  for  ever  maintain  the  Bar- 
barian on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Infidel  in  the 
most  glorious  of  Christian  temples.    A  day  will  come 
when  the  Turkish  horde  shall  be  driven  back  to  its  native 
deserts,  or  else  die  out,  the  victim  of  its  own  vices,  upon 
the  soil  which  it  has  too  long  defiled.     Then  will  Greek  and 
Serb  and  Albanian  and  Bouman  and  Bulgarian  enter  upon 
the  fiill  and  free  possession  of  the  land  which  is  their  own. 
Already  does  Greece,  free  and  extending  her  borders, 
Servia  and  Wallachia  held  in  only  nominal  vassalage,  Mon- 
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CRAP.  IX  tenegro,  if  crushed  for  a  moment,  yet  unsubdued  in  heart/ 
aU  point  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  dream. 
And,  when  the  full  day  has  dawned,  are  those  lands  to 
remain  utterly  separate  and  isolated,  or  are  they,  so  many 
peoples^  nations,  and  languages,  to  be  fettered  down  by 
some  centralizing  Monarchy  which  would  merely  substitute 
Monarchic  a  Christian  for  an  Infidel  master  1  Here  would  be  the 
probably  grandest  field  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  tiying 
•oivent  ^^  great  experiment  of  Monarchic  Federalisnu  The 
nations  of  the  Byzantine  peninsula,  differing  in  origin, 
language,  and  feeling,  are  united  by  common  wrongs,  by  a 
common  religion,  and  by  the  common  rererence  of  ages 
for  the  Imperial  City  of  the  Basils  and  the  Constantines. 
For  nations  in  such  a  position,  the  Federal  tie,  rather 
than  either  more  complete  separation  or  more  close  con- 
nexion, seems  the  natural  relation  to  each  other.  But  the 
traditions  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  are  not  republican ;  the 
mere  size  of  the  several  provinces  may  seem,  in  the  Old 
World  at  least,  to  surpass  the  limits  which  nature  has  in 
all  ages  marked  out  for  European  commonwealths.  One  set 
of  circumstances  points  to  Federal  Union,  another  set  of 
circumstances  points  to  princely  government.  A  Monarchic 
Federation  on  such  a  scale  has  never  yet  existed,  but  it  is 
not  in  itself  at  all  contradictory  to  the  Federal  ideaL 
When  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  freedom  shall  have 
come,  it  will  be  for  the  people  of  those  noble  and  injured 
lands — not  for  Western  mediators  or  Western  protectors 
— ^to  solve  the  mighty  problem  for  themselves. 
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Thb  following  will,  I  trust,  be  foimd  to  be  an  accnrate  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  Achaian  League,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  from  either 
historical  or  numismatic  evidence.  I  mark  those  towns  of  which 
undoubted  Federal  coins  exist  with  an  asterisk ;  those  whose  Federal 
coinage  is  doubtful  with  an  obelus  ;  those  whose  existence  as  members  of 
the  League  is  known  only  from  the  evidence  of  coins  I  put  in  Italics.  I 
add  also  the  dates  of  accession  to  the  League  of  the  several  cities,  with 
references  to  the  pages  of  the  histoiy : — 


HAME  OF  dTT. 


DATS  OF  AOQIBSIOH. 


tPatrai 

+  Dym6 

Tritaia 

Pharai 

*  Aigion 

Boura 

tKeryneia* 

Leontion 

*  Aigeira 

•Pelldnd 

♦Sikydn 

♦Corinth 

*  Megara 

♦TroizSn 

*£pidauro8 

•HSraia 

♦Kle6nai 

Kynaitha   ..... 

*Stymphalo8     .... 

Kleitdr 

*  Pheneos 

*  Alea 

*  Telphousa 

*  Mantineia  or  Antigoneia 


280  . 
280  . 
c.  279 
c.  279 
275  . 
275  . 
275  . 


PAGE. 

245. 

245. 

245. 

245. 

246. 

246. 

246. 

246. 

246. 

246. 

864. 

876,  621. 

877,  611. 
877. 
877. 


^ 


251 

248—228.     196—146  •. 
243—228.     204— 146  •. 

248 

248 

Between  240—285.    208  ?    408,  592. 

—  899. 

—  408. 

—  408. 

—  408. 

—  408. 

—  454. 

—  408. 

—  404. 


^  The  inscription  on  the  supposed  coins  of  this  city  is  AXAIXIN  KAPI- 
NOIXIN,  which  however  may  perhaps  more  probably  be  a  misreading  for 
AXAIXIN    KOPINeiAN.      This  formuk,  AXAIfiN  KOPINeUlN,  &c.  is  the 

usual  one  on  Achaian  Federal  coins. 

'  Corinth  was  out  of  the  League  from  223  to  196,  and  Megara  from  223 
to  204. 
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HAMS  or  orrr. 


DATC  or  A0C8B8ION. 


PAOB. 


B.C. 


'*> 


425. 
427. 
427. 
442. 
495. 
588. 
628. 


•  Mogalopolifl 234 404. 

tAigina 283  (?)  — 210 425,582. 

♦Hennionfi 288  T 

•  ArgoB 228  . 

•  Phlioufl 228  . 

•  Kaphyai 227  . 

•  Tegea 222  . 

tPfl6phia 219. 

*Paigai 208  ?i 

*Phigaieia* 208  or  196 

Lepreon' 208  or  196 592,618,621. 

Orchomenos 199  or  196 618,  621. 

GythionT ^ 

Teathidnd?  .... 
t  Las,  or  Asind  *  ?  .     .     . 

PyrrhichoB?    .... 

KaindpolisT     .... 

OityloB? 

Leuktra? 

Thalamai  I 

Alagonia? 

Gerdnia? 

AadpoeT 

Akriai 

Boiai? 

Zarax? 

Epidaoros  Limdra  t  .     . 

Braaiai? 

Geronthraif    .... 

Marios? 

t-fftta»??     

lasoB*?  ? 

*Elipha8ia^%^  .... 

??     .... 

??     .... 

??     .... 


^195 622,  692. 


^  Pagai  most  probably  became  a  distinct  State  on  the  second  incorpora- 
tion of  Megara. 

'  Phigaleia  was  probably  annexed  along  with  Triphylia. 

>  I  insert  the  name  of  Lepreon  as  the  only  eUy  in  Triphylia. 

^  Coins  occur  with  the  legend  AXAION  ASINAUIN,  but  there  are  other 
towns  of  the  name  in  Messenia  and  Argolis.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to 
which  of  these  they  are  to  be  referred. 

B  Coins  are  said  to  exist  with  the  legend  AXAIXIN  ETON,  and  they 
certainly  exist  with  the  legend  AXAION  EAI^ASlfiN.  As  these  towns  are 
not  ascertained,  they  may  probably  have  been  among  the  six  recovered  by 
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NiJIK  or  CITY.  DATE  OT  A0CB8BI0N.  PAOB. 

B.C.  • 

*  AHpheira 

*  Aaea 

•S?: : : : : :  '^^^t 626. 

*  PcUUmtion 

*  ThMaoa 

*  Sparta 192 680. 

*  Elis 191 686. 

*  Messdnd 191 — 

*  K(yr&iU^ 1841 648. 

Abis 

Thouria (182  ........     .     649. 

Pliarai  (Mess.)     .... 


Sparta.  (See  p.  622.)  There  was  a  village  called  Eua  in  the  Thyreatis 
(Pans.  ii.  88.  6),  which  may  hare  been  EleutherolakOnic.  Bnt  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  coin  which  can  be  referred  with  absolute  certainty  to 
any  Elentherolakdnic  city  as  a  member  of  the  Achaian  League. 

'  As  coins  occur  with  AXAIAN  KOPONAION,  the  question  between 
Kordnd  and  Eoldnis  in  p.  649  is  pretty  well  settled.  Kor6n6  must  either 
hare  been  already  an  independent  Canton,  or  it  must  hare  been  enfrsn- 
chised  by  Lykortas. 


^ 
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Page  28,  line  6.  On  the  relation  of  Dependent  Alliance,  see 
Arnold,  Later  Boman  Commonwealth,  L  165. 
f  Page  34,  note.  Pindar  freely  applies  the  name  /SacriXcvf  to  the 
Sicilian  Tyrants,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotua,  when 
speaking  in  his  person,  ever  distinctly  applies  the  name  to  any 
Tyrant.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  National 
Beview,  October  1862,  p.  300. 

The  Tyranniesi,  both  in  continental  Greece  and  the  colonies,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  few  cases  of  lawful  Kingship 
which  lingered  on  in  a  few  outlying  places,  flftlamis  in  Cyprus  for 
instance,  long  after  its  general  abolition. 

Page  138,  L  13.    Besides  Nairn  and  Cromarty,  the  counties  of 
'  ^N-.  Bute  and  Caithness  (a  strangely  chosen  pair)  and  Clackmannan  and 

Kinross  also  elected  alternately. 

Page  166,  L  19.    The  sacred  spear  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  an 

institution  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  it  points  to  a  time  when 

^  the  Theban  Archon,  like  the  Athenian  Polemarch,  had  really  been  a 

military  commander.  But  his  appointment  by  lot  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Thebes,  any  more  than  at  Athens,  until 
the  office  had  become  a  mere  pageant.  When  an  office  is  disposed 
of  by  lot,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  shows,  a  sign  that  the  office  is  no  longer 
thought  to  require  special  qualifications,  but  is  held  to  be  within 
^  the  compass  of  an  average  citizen.    The  lot  is  not  necessarily  demo- 

cratic ;  as  the  great  equalizer,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  an  oligarchic  body,  where  the  feeling  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  the  ruling  order  is  commonly  very  strong. 

Botation,  as  practically  adopted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Universities^ 
goes  on  the  same  principle  as  the  lot.  It  implies  that  the  office 
requires  no  special  qualifications,  but  that  one  member  of  the  class 
from  whom  its  occupants  are  taken  is  as  able  to  fill  it  as  another. 

Page  180,  note  3.    Compare  p.  129,  note  4,  on  the  supposed 
agency  of  the  Corinthian  Synod  or   of  the  Amphiktyons,   and 
pp.  55,  6,  on  the  hatred  of  the  Boeotian  towns  towards  Thebes. 
^  Page  201,  note  5.    If  we  suppose  this  Assembly  to  have  been 

armedf  like  some  instances  in  Achaia  and  elsewhere  (see  p.  275),  the 
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nembly  and  the  army  would  in  fiicb  be  the  aame  thing,  and  there 

ould  be  hardly  any  peroeptible  difference  between  the  views  of 

ishop  ThirlwfiJl  and  Mr.  Grote.    It  is  not  however  likely  (see 

,  202,  note  2)  that  this  military  character  of  the  Assembly  would  be 

Aained  as  a  permanent  institution.    The  instances  in  Achaia  are 

ire,  and  are  accounted  for  by  special  circumstances. 

Page  203,  note  5.    The  word  /SovXcvn/pior  (see  p.  306)  does  seem 

)o  be  occasionally  used  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian 

Assembly,  but  we  have  seen  (p.  307)  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 

Ihat  the  Achaian  Assemblies  were  often  much  more  thinly  attended 

than  the  ArkadianTen  Thousand.    But  the  Achaian  Assembly  also 

sometimes  met  in  a  theatre. 

F^  204,  1.  6.  From  the  language  of  Pftusanias  (viii.  27.  7)  it 
ieems  that  some  of  the  cities  were  actually  deserted,  while  others 
were  simply  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dependent  villages,  or 
lerhaps  of  municipal  towns.  These  last  were,  at  a  later  time  (see 
X  626)  restored  to  an  equality  with  the  capital,  as  independent 
Oantons  of  the  Achaian  League. 

Page  209,  L  1.    A  nearly  perfect  list  of  the  Lykian  cities  can  be 

recovered  from  numismatic  evidence.    Federal  coins  of  all  the 

six  greatest  cities  exist,  except  Pinara,  and  of  thirteen  others, 

Antiphilos,  Aperlai,  Apoll6nia,  Arykanda,  Erag0S|  Eyaneai,  limyra* 

Maasikytos,  Phellos,  Podalia^  Rhodiapolis,  TelmSssos,  and   Tre- 

benna.    This  gives  nineteen  dties.   A  twentieth  might  be  found  in 

PhasSlis,  only  Strabo  distinctly  says  that  that  dty,  though  Lykian, 

was  not  a  member  of  the  League :  If  art  fiiv  cZv  koL  aSrri  4  fF6\is 

AvKuucrj*  *  *  Tov  di  Koufov  tAp  IlvkImv  ov  fUTtx'fj  f^  ovrifv  bi  avptO' 

TtiKxv  (vol.  iii.  p.  217).    It  is  however  possible  that  Phas^lis  may 

have  seceded  from  the  League  between  the  days  of  Artemiddros 

and  Strabo,  and  so  have  been  reckoned  among  the  twenty-three 

cities  of  the  elder  writer.    It  is  certain,  from  the  history  of  Telm^ 

soe^  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Lykian  League,  as  well  as  of  other 

Leagues,  now  and  then  fluctuated.    TelmSesos,  a  Lykian  town,  was 

given  by  the  Romans  to  Eumen^  after  the  war  with  Antiochos,  B.o. 

188 ;  but,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pergamos,  b.o.  133, 

it  was  restored  to  the  Confederation.    So  also  there  is  numismatic 

evidence,  though  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  kind,  for  the  opinion  that 

Boubon,  a  town  of  the  KibyraticTetrapolis,  (see  p.  212)  formed  part 

of  the  Lykian  League  in  its  latest  stage.    There  is  also  evidence  of 

"monetary  Leagues"  or  Sonderbuiub  among  some  of  the  Lykian 

towns,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  the  disputes 

which  led  to  the  &11  of  Lykian  independence.    The  only  extant 

Federal  coins  of  Telmessos  belong  to  one  of  these  Leagues. 

Page  209,  note  6.    On  the  word  awtdptop,  see  p.  263. 


/ 
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Page  213,  note  2.  Compare  the  attempt  by  the  Senate  in  the  fint 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  confer  the  title  of  Highnesi  upon 
the  President.  See  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  y.  238 ;  Jefferson's 
Correspondence,  iv.  14. 

Page  215,  note  1.  So  Appian,  Mithrid.  62.  JXk^v  €i  rtivr  Evficiwc  xai 
'Podtois,  (rvftjiaxfivaerw  ^luvy  cdo/tfy,  cvx  virorrXecf,  ilXX'  cirl  wpoararau 
cZwM'  T^Kf/aipun^  d^  Sri  Avidow,  alrcM/ievour  ri,  'PodiW  ihntfi  jtru/icr. 

Page  256,  note  6.  Whether  these  townships  were  strictly  subject 
to  Meg^polis  will  be  found  discussed  afterwards,  p.  626.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  hare  been  more  analogous  to  the  Patrian 
townships  mentioned  in  p.  247. 

IVkge  261,  note  1.  On  this  Embassy,  see  p.  419.  The  explanation 
of  the  apparent  breach  of  rule  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  mission.  The  Roman  envoys  were  received  by  the 
Corinthians,  not  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League,  but  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  Isthmian  Games.  In  this  character,  they  must  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  the  Bm^Uu  of  Greek  dties. 
As  the  administration  of  the  games  always  remained  a  matter  purely 
of  State,  and  not  at  all  of  Federal,  concern,  the  reception  of  this 
particular  sort  of  embassy — necessaiy  in  the  presidents  of  the 
Games — ^must  have  been  held  not  to  interfere  with  the  general 
external  sovereignty  of  the  League. 

Fbge  281,  note  2.  See  below,  551.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  any 
definite  conduaion  about  these  most  perplexing  words  r^r  (rvniktiat 
r^f  warpuais.  No  explanation  seems  quite  satisikctory.  The  use  of 
waTpuajs  seems  so  very  strange  that,  when  one  remembers  the 
expression  in  Polybios  (xL  3)^  narpcir  ml  r^  ii/trh  rovrv  crvvrf  Xixoi^, 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  Uarpiitfi  s.  Yet  would  Jlcerpuw  be  a 
correct  gentile  f  onn,  and  could  a  dtisen  of  Pharai  be  a  magistrate  at 
Patrai  ?  There  is  certainly  the  case  of  Aratoe'  State-Generalship  at 
Argos.    See  p.  259. 

Page  291,  note  1.  The  first  two  Presidents  opened  each  Session 
of  Congress  with  a  speech  ;  at  other  stages  of  the  Session  they  sent 
messages.  In  both  these  respects  they  followed  the  common  prac- 
tice of  Kings.  Jefferson  extended  the  custom  of  the  written  mes- 
sage to  the  opening  of  the  Session.  See  Tuckei's  Life  of  Jefferson, 
ii.  Ill,  2. 

Page  293,  note  1.  Cf.  Liv.  xxxv.  25.  MuUHudo  PhUopcBmenu  tea- 
UfUiam  exspectabat.  Pratar  is  ium  erat,  et  ommt  eo  tempore  et  prudentid 
et  audariiate  anteibtU,  In  both  these  cases  the  General,  like  an 
English  Minister,  does  not  speak  till  after  several  other  speakers, 
and  apparently  not  tiU  the  House  began  to  call  for  him. 

Page  297,  1.  1.  That  in  some  other  Federations,  as  those  of 
JStolia  and  Akamania  (see  pp.  338,  620),  the  General  presided  in 
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the  Aflsembly  shows  the  higher  politioal  developement  of  the 
Aohaian  system.  The  Aohaian  institution  of  the  Ten  Ministers 
seems  to  have  no  exact  parallel  elsewhere.  To  their  existence  it  is 
probably  owing  that  we  hear  less  of  the  Senate  in  Achaia  (see 
p.  306)  than  in  some  other  commonwealths. 

Page  298, 1.  7.  I  only  remember  one  instance  (see  p.  538)  of  the 
Ministers  being  mentioned  in  military  affairs,  and  this  is  on  the 
reception  of  a  new  city  into  the  League,  a  business  as  much  diplo- 
matic as  military. 

Page  302,  L  12.    See  below,  p.  609 

Pftge  303,  note  2.  Jefferson  (see  his  Life  by  Tucker  i.  281—3) 
strongly  objected  to  the  power  of  reelecting  the  President^  on  the 
ground  that  a  reeligible  President  would  be  always  reelected,  and 
would  in  ftct  become  Tyrant.  That  this  fear  was  chimerical  in 
America  was  proved  by  Jefferson's  own  case,  but  it  was  a  very  real 
one  in  Greece.    See  p.  305. 

Page  304,  note  4.  On  the  position  of  the  arpanryos  avroicpAimp, 
see  below,  p.  484. 

Page  314^  1.  2.  The  hd  that  the  chaotic  period  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, 1776 — 89,  intervened  makes  but  little  difference.  The 
memory  of  Kingship  had  not  died  out,  and  the  anarchy  of  the 
Confederation  proved  the  need  of  a  head  of  some  kind.  The 
Federalists  were  always  charged  by  their  Bepublican  opponents 
with  endeavouring  to  restore  Monarchy,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
charge  was  undoubtedly  true. 

Page  335,  note  5.  On  certain  limitations  of  the  powers  of  Special 
Assemblies  in  iBt(dia»  see  p.  611.  Such  an  Assembly,  at  least  up 
to  B.O.  200,  could  not  make  war  or  peace.  The  restriction  seems  a 
strange  one,  as  one  would  have  thought  that  a  Special  Assembly  was 
most  likely  to  be  called  when  some  sudden  emergency  demanded  a 
warlike  or  peaceful  decision.  The  Law  was  probably  altered  in 
B.O.  200,  as  afterwards,  in  b.g.  189  (see  p.  630),  we  find  a  Special 
Assembly  summoned  to  decide  on  the  great  question  of  submission 
to  Rome. 

Page  346,  note  1.  On  the  whole,  the  explanation  less  creditable 
to  Philip  seems  the  more  probable.    See  p.  652. 

Page  403,  note  4.  On  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  Hiraia,  see 
p.  603. 

P^  416,  1.  6.  The  Leagues  of  Akamania  and  Epeiros  thus 
became  hostile  to  Achaia.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  them  (see  pp. 
491,  9),  they  are  Aohaian  allies.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  two  northern  Leagues  became  allied  with  Macedonia  as  soon  as 
Macedonia  became  hostile  to  ^tolia,  and,  as  Macedonian  allies, 
became  Achaian  allies  along  with  Antigonos.    As  they  had  no  direct 
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oaose  of  enmity  towards  Achaia,  they  could  have  no  repngnanoe  to 
the  Aohaian  allianoo^  aa  soon  as  Achaia  was  again  unMendly  to 
^tolia. 

Page  447,  note  1.  According  to  Appian  (^thr.  48),  Mithridates, 
besides  the  usual  policy  of  enfranchising  slaves  and  abolishing  debts, 
gave  citizenship  to  the  /MToocoi  in  the  Asiatic  cities  which  submitted 
to  him.  This  reads  like  the  proceedings  of  Aratos  at  Mantineia,  but 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  class  of  ficroucoi  in  the  Attic  sense  is 
tu  more  likely  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Asia  than  in  an 
inland  Arkadian  town. 

Page  496,  margin.    The  date  kg.  223—196  belongs  to  p.  494. 

Page  496,  note  4.  On  the  whole,  B.o.  221  seen^  the  most  probable 
date ;  at  the  same  time  it  requires  the  battle  of  SeUasia,  the  settle- 
ment of  Sparta  and  some  other  cities,  the  return  of  Antigonos  to 
Macedonia,  his  death,  the  accession  of  Philip,  and  the  events  which 
led  to  the  Sodal  War,  to  have  followed  one  another  with  unusual 
speed.  And  in  Pol.  iv.  36,  the  Spartans  are  said,  seemingly  in  b.g. 
219,  to  have  been  mikiTtvSfUPOi  Korar^  vArpta  (rx^dov  ijdfi  rpecs 
cviavro^ff  /icr&  rifv  KXco^yovr  licirr«»(rcy.  This,  however,  might  possi- 
bly be  satisfied  by  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  fraction.  As  the  exact 
date  does  not  bear  very  immediately  on  my  own  subject,  I  would 
recommend  the  question  to  the  attention  of  professed  chronologers. 

Page  606,  L  9.  The  words  of  Plutarch  are  tvtfje^  fif  *Apyos 
KpvKfia  Tovs  apaipr/aovras  avrop.  This  need  not  imply  that  poison 
was  the  means  to  be  used. 

P&ge  618,  note  2.  I  should  not  have  said  "  all  Earia,"  either  here 
on  in  p.  214.  It  was  only  Kaplas  rtt  f^xpi  rod  MaiMpov,  (PoL 
xxiii.  3.)    This  is  however  much  the  larger  part  of  the  country. 

Page  626,  L  2  from  bottom.  If  the  Eleutherolakonic  to¥ms  were 
really  all  admitted  into  the  League,  each  with  an  independent  vote, 
(see  p.  622)  it  would  be  as  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Arkadian 
interest  against  any  undue  influence  on  their  part  as  against  that 
of  the  Old-Achaian  cities. 

This  system  of  dividing  large  States  is  recognized  by  the  American 
Cbnstitution,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  only  by  the 
joint  consent  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  inte- 
rested (Art.  iv.  {  3.1,  a  provision  reenacted  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution). Accordingly  several  new  States  have  been  formed,  at 
various  times,  within  i^e  old  Hmits  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Massachusetts.  Just  now  (December,  1862)  a  bill  is 
beforti  Gongfress  for  the  unconstitutional  recognition  of  part  of 
Yiiginia  as  a  district  State — ^unconstitutional,  because  the  requisite 
consent  of  Virginia  is  not  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  was  at 
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thiB  time  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  League. 
The  other  two  great  States  of  Elis  and  MessSnS  were  not  yet  incor- 
porated. We  here  see  yet  another  point  of  likeness  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  Virginia.  Each  might  be  called  the  Mother  of  States  as 
well  as  the  Mother  of  Presidents. 

Page  642, 1. 6  from  bottom.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  either  alternative.  The  name  of  the  General  for 
the  years  191-0  is  not  recorded.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 
Philopoimen  himself,  that  the  General  of  the  year  190-89  died 
early  in  his  official  year,  and  that  he  was,  according  to  law  (see  pp. 
281,  648),  succeeded  by  Philopoimen  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
If  Philopoimen  was  thus  only  suffect  General  in  189,  he  might  be  re- 
elected General  for  the  year  189-8,  as  Lykortas  was  in  183.  (See  p. 
648.)  He  would  thus  be  .in  office  for  nearly  three  years  together 
without  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

The  eight  Generalships  (see  p.  647)  of  Philopoimen  are  not  very 
easy  to  arrange.  According  to  the  conjecture  just  hazarded,  the 
Generalship  of  B.c.  189-8  might  be  called  either  his  sixth  or  his 
seventh,  according  as  we  count  the  suffect  Generalship  or  not.  If  it  is 
reckoned  as  the  sixth,  he  may  have  filled  a  seventh  Generalship  in 
187-6.  He  could  not  be  re-elected  in  188-7,  and  we  know  that  Arist- 
ainos  was  General  in  186-6,  and  Lykortas  in  185-4.  In  186-5  (see  p. 
653)  Philopoimen  was  one  of  the  ten  817/Aiovpyoi.  We  may  suspect 
that  he  commonly  waa  so  in  the  years  when  he  was  not  General. 
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